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1.0 INTRODUCTION 

As described in the Foreword, the intuitive notions of signals and systems arise in a rich Va- 
riety of contexts. Moreover, as we will see in this book* there is an analytical framework — 
that is, a language for describi tig signals and systems and an extremely power! u 1 set of tools 
for analyzing them — that applies equally well to problems in many Helds. In this chapter, 
we begin our development of the analytical framework for signals and systems by intro- 
ducing their mathematical description and representations. In the chapters that follow, we 
build on this foundation in order to develop and describe additional concepts and methods 
that add considerably both to our understanding of signals and systems and to our ability 
to analyze and solve problems involving signals and systems that arise in a broad array of 
applications. 

1 . 1 CONTINUOUS-TIME AND DISCRETE-TIME SIGNALS 

1.1,1 Examples and Mathematical Representation 

Signals may describe a wide variety of physical phenomena. Although signals can be rep- 
resented in many ways, in all cases the information in a signal is contained in a pattern of 
variations of some form. For example, consider the simple circuit in Figure 1 , Lin this case, 
the patterns of variation over time in the source and capacitor voltages, v % and v c , are exam- 
ples of signals. Similarly* as depicted in Figure 1,2, the variations over time of the applied 
force/ and the resulting automobile velocity v are signals. As another example, consider 
the human vocal mechanism, which produces speech by creating fluctuations in acous- 
tic pressure. Figure 1,3 is an illustration of a recording of such a speech signal* obtained by 
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Figure l.t A simple HO circuit with source Figure 1.2 An automobile responding to an 
voltage v 9 and capacitor voltage v c . applied force f from the engine and to a re- 

tarding frictional force pv proportional to the 
automobile's velocity v, 


200 msec 




sh 



oul 
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Figure 1.3 Example of a record- 
ing of speech. [Adapted from Ao- 
plications of Digital Signal Process- 
ing, A.v. Qppenheim, ed, (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), 
p. 121. j The signal represents acous- 
tic pressure variations as a function 
of trme for the spoken words “should 
we chase * The top line of the figure 
corresponds to the word “should,” 
the second line to the word “we/ 
and the last two lines to the word 
“chase." (We have indicated the ap- 
proximate beginnings and endings 
of each successive sound In each 
word,) 


using a microphone to sense variations in acoustic pressure, which are then converted into 
an electrical signal. As can be seen in the figure, different sounds correspond to different 
patterns in the variations of acoustic pressure, and the human vocal system produces intel- 
ligible speech by generating particular sequences of these patterns. Alternatively, for the 
monochromatic picture, shown in Figure 1.4, it is the pattern of variations in brightness 
across the image that is important. 
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Figure 1.4 A monochromatic 
picture. 


Signals at£ ' represented mathematically as functions of one or more independent 
variables. For example, a speech signal can be represented mathematically by acoustic 
pressure as a function of time* and a picture can he represented by brightness as a func- 
tion of two spatial variables. In this book, we focus our attention on si pals involving a 
single independent variable. For convenience* we will generally refer to the independent 
variable as time* although it may not in fact represent time in specific applications. For 
example, in geophysics, signals representing variations with depth of physical quantities 
such as density, porosity* and electrical resistivity are used to study the structure of the 
earth. Also, knowledge of the variations of air pressure* temperature, and wind speed with 
altitude are extremely important in meteorological investigations. Figure 1.5 depicts atyp- 
ical example of annual average vertical wind profile as a function of height- The measured 
variations of wind speed with height are used in examining weather patterns, as well as 
wind conditions that may affect an aircraft during final approach and landing. 

Throughout this book we will be considering two basic types of signals: contimions- 
time signals and discrete-time signals. In the case of continuous-time signals the inde- 
pendent variable is continuous* and thus these signals are defined for a continuum of values 



Figure 1 .5 Typical annual vertical 
wind profile, (Adapted tram Crawford 
and Hudson, National Severe Storms 
Laboratory Report, ESS A ERLTM-NSSl 
48, August WO.) 
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Figure 1.6 At example of a discrete-time signal* The weekly Dow Jcnes 
stock market index from January 5, 1929, to January 4, 1930, 


of the independent variable. On the other hand, discrete-time signals are defined .inly at 
discrete times, and consequently, for these signals, the independent variable takes on only 
a discrete set of values. A speech signal as a function of time and atmospheric pressure 
as a function of altitude are examples of continuous-time signals. The weekly frow-Jones 
stock market index, as illustrated in Figure J,6, is an example of a discrete-time signal. 
Other examples of discrete-time signals can be found in demographic studies in which 
various attributes, such as average budget, crime rate, or pounds of fish caught, are tab- 
ulated against such discrete variables as family size, total population, or type of fishing 
vessel, respectively. 

To distinguish between continuous-time and discrete-time signals, wc will use the 
symbol / to denote the continuous-time independent variable and n to denote the discrete- 
time independent variable. In addition, for continuous-time signals we will enclose the 
independent variable in parenlheses ( ■ ), whereas for discrete-time signals we will use 
brackets, [ ■ ] to enclose the independent variable. We will also have frequent occasions 
when it will be useful to represent signals graphically. Illustrations of a continue us- time 
signal jt(f) and a discrete-time signal _t[«l are shewn in Figure 1 ,7. It is important to note 
that the discrete-tixne signal x[n) is defined only for integer values of the independent 
variable. Our choice af graphical representation for r(nl emphasizes this fact, and for 
further 'emphasis we will on occasion refer to Jtf/tj as a discrete-time sequence. 

A discrete-time signal x[/tj may represent a phenomenon for which the independent 
variable is inherently discrete. Signals such as demographic data are examples of this. On 
the ether hand, a very important class of discrete-time signals arises from the sampling of 
continuous-time signals. In this case, the discrete-lime signal x[/t] represents successive 
samples of an underlying phenomenon for which the independent variable is continuous, 
Because of their speed, computational power, and flexibility, modem digital processors are 
used to implement many practical systems, ranging from digital autopilots to digital audio 
systems. Such systems require the use of discrete-time sequences representing sampled 
versions of continuous-time signals — c.g., aircraft position, velocity, and heading for an 
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(a) 

x[n] 



Figure 1.7 Graphical representations of (a) continuous-time and (b> discrete- 
time signals. 

autopilot or speech and music for an audio system. Also, pictures in newspapers — or in this 
book, for that matter — actually consist of a very fine grid of points, and each of these points 
represents a sample of the brightness of the corresponding point in the original image. No 
matter what the source of the data, however, the signal jr[n] is defined only for integer 
values of n , It makes no more sense to refer to the 3^th sample of a digital speech signal 
than it does to refer to the average budget for a family with 2 1 family members, 

Throughout most of this book we will treat discrete-time signals and continuous-time 
signals separately but in parallel, so that we can diaw on insights developed in one setting 
to aid our understanding of another. In Chapter 7 we will return to the question of sampling, 
and in that context we will bring continuous-time and discrete-time concepts together in 
order to examine the relationship between a continuous-time signal and a discrete -time 
signal obtained from it by sampling. 

7.1.2 Signal Energy and Power 

From the range of examples provided so far, we see that signals may represent a fcroad 
variety of phenomena. In many, but not all, applications, the signals we consider are di- 
rectly related to physical quantities capturing power and energy in a physical system. For 
example, if v(/) and *(/) are, respectively, the voltage and current across a resistor with 
resistance R , then the instantaneous power is 

m = v(f)iCr) = 

n 


( 1 . 1 ) 
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The total energy expended over the time interval t\ ^ f s f 2 is 


r o pj t 

p(t)dt = J -v 2 (f)dt t 


and the average prtwer over this time interv?d is 

1 f' 2 1 

p(t)dr = 

r 2 - Mr, b- 'l 


1 1 ” 


0-2) 


(1.3) 


Similarly, for the automobile depicted in Figure 1 .2, the instantaneous power dissipated 
through friction is p(t) = frv^tf), and we can then define the total energy and average 
power over a time interval in the same way as in eqs. ( 1.2) and (1 .3). 

With simple physical examples such as these as motivation, it is a common and 
worthwhile convention to use similar terminology for power and energy for any continuous - 
hme signal jt(r) or any discrete-time signal x[n). Moreover, as we will see shortly, we wi[J 
frequently find it convenient to consider signals that take on complex values In this case, 
the total energy over the time interval t] < f ^ ti in a continuous-time signal *(r) is 
defined as 

r\xu)\ 2 dt, d.4) 


where \x[ denotes the magnitude of the (possibly complex) number x . The time’ averaged 
power is obtained by dividing eq, (L4) by the length, ti — /, , of the time interval, Simi- 
larly, the total energy in a discrete-time signal x\n] over the time interval n ( < n < n 2 is 
defined as 

W«ll 2 . H.51 

n = n i 

and dividing by the number of points in the interval, -tt\ + 1 , yields the average power 

over the interval. It 'is important to remember that the terms “power" and "energy* 1 are used 
here independently of whether the quantities in eqs. (1.4) and ( 1 .5) actually are related to 
physical energy. 1 Nevertheless, we will find it convenient to use these terms in a general 
fashion. 

Furthermore, in many systems we will be interested in e xaminin g power and energy 
in signals over an infinite time interval, i.e., for -» < r < -t-« or for < n < ■+<* In 
these cases, we define the total energy as limits of eqs. (1.4) and (1.5) as the time interval 
increases without bound. That is, in continuous time, 

i -T r+* 

E* = Jim \x{t)^dt= I |*(r)| 2 ^f, (1.6) 

r-M-r J .« 

and in discrete time. 

E* £ lim ^ |jf[«j | 2 = ^ |x[rt]| 2 . fl.7) 

t n = -* 

1 Even »f such a relationship does exist, eqs. (1.4) and (1. 5) may have the wrong dimrnsioDs and scalings. 
Fur example, comparing eqs. (1,2.) and (1,4), wc see that if _irff > represents the voltage across a resistor, then 
cq. ■ 1 4) mast be divided by the resistance (measured, for example, in ohms) to obtain unils of physical energy. 
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Note that for some signals the integral in eq. (1 .6) or sum in eq, < 1,7) might not converge — 
e.g., if x(i) or jr[n] equals a nonzero constant value for ail time. Such signals have infinite 
energy, while signals with £'„<*> have finite energy. 

In an analogous fashion, we can define the time-averaged power over an infinite 
interval as 


and 



0 - 8 ) 


= lim 


1 


tjV 


2 N+ 1 


Z 


-s 


(1.9) 


in continuous time and discrete time, respectively. With these definitions, we can identify 
three important classes of signals. The first of these is the class of signals with finite total 
energy, i.e,, those signals for which E* < «. Such a signal must have zero average power, 
since in the continuous time case, for example, we see from eq, (1 ,8) that 


P. 


Lim ~ = 0. 
t ** 2T 


( 1 - 10 ) 


An example of a finite-energy signal is a signal that lakes on the value 1 for 0 < r < 1 
and 0 otherwise. In this case, E* = 1 and P* = 0 

A second class of signals are those with finite average power P From whal we 
have just seen, if P x > 0, then, of necessity, £ » = = c . This, of course, makes sense, since 
if there is a nonzero average energy per unit time (Le., nonzero power), then integrating 
or summing this over an infinite time interval yields an infinite amount of energy. For 
example, the constant signal Jtf/t] = 4 has infinite energy, but average power p x = 16, 
There are also signals for which neither /*„ nor E« are finite. A simple example is the 
signal x(ft = f. We will encounter other examples of signals in each of these classes in 
the remainder of this and the following chapters. 


1 .2 TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 

A central concept in signal and system analysis is that of the transformation of a signal. 
For example, in an aircraft control system, signals corresponding to the actions of the pilot 
are transformed by electrical and mechanical systems into changes in aircraft thrust or 
the positions of aircraft control surfaces such as the rudder or ailerons, which in turn are 
transformed through the dynamics and kinematics of the vehicle into changes in aircraft 
velocity and heading. Also, in a tiigh- fidelity audio system, an input signal representing 
music as recorded on a cassette or compact disc is modified in order to enhance desirable 
characteristics, to remove recording noise, or to balance the several components of the 
signal (e,g., treble and bass). In this section, we focus on a very limited but important class 
of elementary signal transformations that involve simple modification of the independent 
variable, i.e., the time axis. As we will see in this and subsequent sections of this chapter, 
these elementary transformations allow us to introduce several basic properties of signals 
and systems. In later chapters, we will find thet they also play an important m!e m defining 
and characterizing far richer and important classes of systems. 
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1.2.1 Examples of Transformations of the Independent Variable 

A simple and very important example of transforming the independent variable of a signal 
is a time shift. A time shift in discrete time is illustrated in Figure T .8, m which we have 
two signals jrjri] anti jr[« — «o| that are identical in shape, but that are displaced or shifted 
relative to each other We will also encounter time shifts in continuous time, as illustrated 
in Figure 1.9, in which x(i — fo) represents a delayed (if r 0 is positive! or advanced (if ! u 
is negative) version of r(r). Signals that are related in this fashion arise in applications 
such as radar, sonar, and seismic signal processing, in which several receivers at different 
locations observe a signal being transmitted through a medium (water, rock, air, etc,) In 
this case, the difference in propagation time from the point of origin of The transmitted 
s:gnal lo any two receivers results in a time shift between the signals at the two receivers. 

A second basic transformation of the time axis is that of time reversal. For example, 
a^ illustrated in Figure 1.10, the signal ji[-n] is obtained from the signal x[n\ by a reflec- 
tion about fj — 0 (i.e., by reversing the signal). Similarly, as depicted in Figure J .1 1, the 
signal jc(— /) is obtained from the signal *(/) by a reflection about/ — 0. Thus, if r{0 rep- 
resents an audio tape recording, then jc( — /) is the same tape recording played backward, 
Another transformation is that of time scaling. In Figure 1.12 wc have illustrated three 
signals. *(/), x{2 /), and .t(i72), that are related by linear scale changes in the independent 
variable. If we again think of the example of j*(f) as a tape recording, then x(2i) is that 
recording played at twice the speed, and x{rf 2) is the recording played at half-speed. 

It is often ofinterestto determine the effect of transforming the independent variable 
of a given signal xfr) to obtain a signal of the form x\at +- f3), where a and /? are given 
numbers. Such a transformation of the independent variable preserves the shape of *(f), 
except that the resulting signal maybe linearly stretched if |or[ < 1, linearly compressed 
if|a| > 1 , reversed in time if a < 0, and shifted in time if is nonzero. This is illustrated 
in the following set of examples. 


x[nl 




Figure 1.8 Discrete-time signals 
related by a time shrft. In this figure 
tto > 0, so that x[n - is a delayed 
verson of jf[jrJ (i.e., each point in jr{nJ 
occurs later in x[n - flbj). 
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x[n) 





Figure T.9 Continuous-time signals related 
by a time shift, In this figure 4 < 0 , so that 
x{f 4 j) is a n advanced version at x{t) (i.e., 
each point in x{f) occurs at an eaclier time in 
x[t- h)) 


x[-r] 



Figure 1.10 (a) A discrete-time signal *[/?]; (b) its retiec- 
tion x[ - 0] about /1 = 0. 



Figure 1.11 ja) A continuous-time signal .*{/); (b) its 
reflection x(-f) about 1 = 0, 


Figure 1.12 Continuous-time signals 
related by time scaling. 
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Example 1 . 1 

Given the signal *(/) shown in Figure 1.13(a), the signal x (t -+ !) corresponds to an 
advance ishitt to the left) bj one unit along the / axis as illustrated in Figure 1.13(b). 
Specifically, we note that the value of jr(f) at t - t () occur* in + l ) al f = fn • I .For 




P) 



(c) 




Figure 1,13 (a) The cz>ntmucu$-tiire signal x[t) used h Examples 1.1-1 3 

to illustrate transformations of the inde?ender,t variable, (b) the time-shfled 
signal x(f + 1); (c) the signal *(-f + 1) obtained by a time shift and a time 
reversal; (d) the time-scaled signal and (e) the signal *(|f + 1) obtained 
by time-shifting and scaling. 
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example, the value of jr(j-) at t = 1 is found m .r(r + 1 ) al / = l — I — 0. Also, since 
x(/) is zero for t < D, we have x(r + 1) zero for r < — 1. Similarly, since *{/) is zero for 
t > 2. jr(r + 1) is zero for t > I. 

Let us also consider the signal x{—r +• 1), which may be obtained by replacing r 
with — t in r(f + 1), That is, jff -t ■+ 1) is the time reversed version of *(1 -+• 1 ). Thus, 
— t + 1) may be obtained graphically by reflecting _e(/ -I- 1 ) about the r axis as shown 
in Figure 1.13(c). 

Example 1 .2 

Given the signal .*((}, shown in Figure 1.13(a), the signal x<^f) corresponds, to a linear 
compression of x{t) by a factor of \ as illustrated in Figure 1.13(d). Specifically we note 
that the value of jr(f) at ? — *<_ occurs in al t = ^t>. For example, the valae of 
*(/) at r = l is found in x(^t) at r = ^ (L) - Also, ^ince jt(r) is zero for / < 0. we 
have jr(^/) zero for / < 0. Similarly, since x(f) is zero fort > 2. zero for t > 

Example T -3 

Suppose that wc wuuld like to determine the effect of transforming the independent van* 
able of a given signal, x{. r )> to obtain a signal of the form Jt(cr/ 4- j8)> where <r and /3 are 
given numbers. A systematic approach to doing this is to first delay or advance x(?) in 
accordance with the value of and then to perform time scaling and/or time reversal on 
the resulting signal in accordance with the value of or. The delayed or advanced signal is 
lineany stretched if \a \ < l, linearly compressed if |of > 1. and re versed in time if a < 0. 

Tb illustrate this approach, let us show how x(|r + 1) may be determined for the 
signal jr(r) shown in Figure 1.13(a), Since J3 = 1„ we first advance (shift to the left) x(r) 
by 1 as shown in Figure 1,1 3(b). Since \a] - we may linearly compress the shifted 
signal of Figure 1 , 13(b) by a factor of 2 to obtain the signal shown in Figure 1 , 1 3(c). 

In addition to their use in representing physical phenomena such as the time shift 
in a sonar signal and the speeding up or reversal of an audiotape, transformations of the 
independent variable are extremely useful in signal and system analysis. In Section 1 6 
and in Chapter 2, we will use transformations of the independent variable to introduce and 
analyze the properties of systems. These transformations are also important in defining 
and examining some important properties of signals. 

7 . 2.2 Periodic Signals 

An important class of signals that we will encounter frequently throughout this book is 
the class of periodic signals. A periodic continuous-time signal x(r) has the property that 
there is a positive value of T for which 

*(r) = jt(/ + T) (1.11) 

for all values off. In other words, a periodic signal has the property that it is unchanged by a 
rime shift of T. In this case, we say that periodic with period T Periodic continuous^ 
time signals arise in a variety of contexts. For example, as illustrated in Problem 2.61, 
the natural response of systems in which energy is conserved such as ideal LC circuits 
without resistive energy dissipation and ideal mechanical systems without frictional losses, 
are periodic and, in fact, are composed of some of the basic periodic signals that wc will 
introduce in Section 1,3. 
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Figure 1.T 4 A c □ nti n uous-time 
t periodic signal 

An example of a periodic continuous-time signal is given in Figure 1 14, From the 
figure or from eq. (1.1 1), we can readily deduce that if x(/) is periodic with period T, then 
jc(I) — jtff + mT) for ail r and for any integer m. Thus, x(t) is also periodic with period 
2 T, 3 7\ 47\ — The fundamental penod To of jt(r) is the smallest positive value of T for 
which eq. (1 J1 ) holds. This definition of (he fundamental period works, except if jr(f) is 
a constant, In this case the fundamental period is undefined, since x(f) is periodic for any 
choice of T (so there is no smallest positive value). A signal x(r) that is not periodic will 
be referred to as an aperiodic signal. 

Periodic signals are defined analogously in discrete time, Specifically, a discrete- 
time signal xfri] is periodic with period N, where N is a positive integer* if it Is unchanged 
by a time shift of i.e,, if 


m 


A A A A A 


■21 


-T 




j[fll - x[n + AT] (1.12) 

for all values of n, If eq, (1 , 12) holds, then x[«] is also periodic with penod 2.V, 3A\ 

Thz fundamental period No is the smallest positive value of N for which eq, (1 , 12) holds. 
An example of a discrete-time periodic signal with fundamental period N fi = 3 is shown 
in Figure 1.15, 


Figure J . 1 5 A discrete-time pe- 
n 'iodic signal wrth fundamental period 
So = 3. 


U 


n r u 


rnri 


Exampfe f.4 


Let us illustrate the type of problem solving that may be required in determining whether 
or not a given signal is periodic. The signal whose periodicity we wish to check is given 
by 


cos(r) ifr<0 




sin(f) if t > 0 


(I 13) 


From trigonometry, we know that cost/ + 2ir) = cos(r) and sinO 1 + 2 it) - nin(r). Thus, 
considering I > 0 and / < 0 separately, we see that *(/) does repeat jtseif over every 
internal of length 2ir. However, as illustrated in Figure 1 16, jt(j) also has a discontinuity 
at the time origin that does not recur al any other time. Since every feature in the shape of 
a periodic signal must recur periodically* we conclude that the signat xtl) is not periodic. 
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Figure 1-16 Tha signal x(f) considered in Example 1.4. 


1 .2.3 Even and Odd Signals 

Another set of useful properties of signals relates to their symmetry under time reversal. 
A signal x{t) or *[n] is referred to as an even signal if it is identical to its time- re versed 
counterpart, i.e., with its reflection about the origin. In continuous time a signal is even if 


x(-t) = x{t\ 

(1.14) 

while a discrete-time signal is even if 


x[ — n] = je[rt|. 

(1 15) 

A signal is referred lo as odd if 


x(t) = JC (/), 

(1-16) 

x[— n] — 

(1.17) 


An odd signal must necessarily be Oat t = Oorn = 0, since eqs, (3,16) and (1 17) require 
thaLjf(O) — — *(0) and jt[0] = — jc[ 0]. Examples of even and odd continuous-time signals 
are shown in Figure 1.17. 



(a) 


*(() 



Figure f . 1 7 (a) An even con- 

tinuous-time signal; (b) an odd 
continuous-time signal. 
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*(n] = 


l.nsaO 

0, ft < 0 



♦ ♦ » — ^ — 1 — i — L 

- 3 - 2-1 0 12 3 


n 




2 


n 


0 


1, n = 0 


u 


n > 0 


. T.I I Ij 1 1 

3-2 -10 12 3 


n 


i n<a 

0^*[nl} - I 0, n = 0 

l i' n -' a 



■ I I I o i 2 3 n Figure 1.16 Example of tte even- 

• • • 1 odd decomposition of a discrete-time 

2 signal. 

An important fact is that any signal can he broken into a sum of two signals, one of 
which is even and one of which is odd. To see this, consider the signal 

&"(j:(r)] = ^[*(0+ 0. IS) 

which isS referred to as the even pan of x{t). Similarly, the odd pan of x(t) is given by 

&*W0} -= *(-r)J. (1.19) 

It is a simple exercise to check lhat the even part is in fact even, that the odd part is odd, 
and that xft) is the sum of the two. Exactly analogous definitions hold in the discrete- 
time case. An example of the even -odd decomposition of a discrete-time signal if* given 
in Figure 1.18. 


1.3 EXPONENTIAL AMD SINUSOIDAL SIGNALS 

In this section and the next* we introduce several basic continuous-time and discrete-time 
signals. Not only do these signals occur frequently, hut they also serve as basic building 
blocks from which we can construct many other signals. 
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1.3.1 Continuous-Time Complex Exponential 
and Sinusoidal Signals 

The co ntinuous- time complex exponential signal is of the form 


x(t ) = CV r , (1.20) 

where C and a are. in general, complex numbers. Depending upon the values of these 
parameters, the complex exponential can exhibit several different characteristics. 

Real Exponential Signals 

As illustrated in Figure 1.19, if C and a are real [in which case *(f) is called a real 
exponential}* there are basically two types of behavior. If a is positive, then as t in- 
creases jr(r) is a growing exponential, a form that is used in describing many different 
physical processes, including chain reactions in atomic explosions and complex chemical 
reactions. If a is negative, then *(r) is a decaying exponential, a signal that is also used 
to describe a wide variety of phenomena, including the process of radioactive decay and 
the responses of RC circuits and damped mechanical systems. In particular, as shown 
in Problems 2.61 and 2.62, the natural responses of the circuit in Figure 1.1 and the 
automobile in Figure 1.2 are decaying expenentials. Also, we note that for a = 0, x(r) 
is constant. 


x(9 




Figure 1.19 Continuous-time real 
exponential x(f) = Cs 3 *' (a) $ > 0; 
(b) a < 0. 
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Periodic Complex Exponential and Sinusoidal Signals 

A second important class of complex exponentials is obtained by constraining a to be 
purely imaginary. Specifically, consider 

x(0 = e J ^ f . 11.21) 

An important property of this signal is that it is periodic- To verify this, we recall from 
eq, ( 1 . 1 1) that x(f) will be periodic with period T if 

^ /rttftC/ t T). 22) 


Or, since 


T) = gjvutgito t>f 

it follows that for periodicity, we must have 

* M ' r - L (1,23) 

If o» n = 0* then x(f) = 1, which is periodic for any value of T. If wo ^ G, then the fun- 
damental period To of .*(*) — -that is, the smallest positive value of T for which eq. (1,23) 
holds — is 


2 IT 

0 l | 


(1.24) 


Thus, the signals and e J ' M ° J have the same fundamental period 

A signal closely related to the periodic complex exponential is the sinusoidal signal 

x(t) = AcosftcM + 4>), (1.25) 

as illustrated in Figure L20. With seconds as the units of r^theunitsof^anditioaieradians 
and radians per second, respectively. It is also common to write a* 0 = 2nfo 7 where has 
the units of cycles per second, oi hertz (Hz). Like the complex exponential signal, the si- 
nusoidal signal is periodic with fundamental period To given by eq, (1.24), Sinusoidal and 


*(t} = A. cos (n> 0 t + <b) 



Figure 1.20 Continuous-time snu- 
sodal signal. 
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complex exponential signals are also used to describe the characteristics of many physical 
processes — in particular, physical systems in which energy is conserved. For example, as 
shown in Problem 2.61, the natural response of an LG circuit is sinusoidal,, as is the simple 
harmonic motion of a mechanical system consisting of a mass connected by a spring to a 
stationary support. The acoustic pressure variations corresponding to a single musical tone 
are abo sinusoidal. 

By using Euler’s relation, 2 the complex exponential meq. (1.21) can be written in 
terms of sinusoidal signals with the same fundamental period: 

e iar °* - c + yshut»o/. (1.26) 

Similarly, the sinusoidal signal of eq, (1.25) can be written in terms of periodic complex 
exponentials, again with the same fundamental period: 

Acosfn>j>* + tf>) = ^ (1.27) 

Note that the two exponentials in eq. ( 1 .27 k have complex amplitudes. Alternatively, we 
can express a sinusoid in terms of a complex exponential signal as 

Aco>(oi 0 f + ^) = AiJMe^ r4 * ) }, ( 1 . 28 ) 

where, if c is a complex number, (R*{c} denotes its real part. We will also use the notation 
for the imaginary pari of <\ so that, for example, 

A sin(wof + <#>) = Affjnie^ < 1 .29) 

From eq. (1.24), we see that the fundamental period T 0 of a continuous-time sinu- 
soidal signal or a periodic complex exponential is inversely proportional to |w 0 L which 
we will refer to as the fundamental frequency. From Figure 1.2 i, we see graphically what 
this means, tf we decrease the magnitude of cuo> we slow down the rate of oscillation and 
therefore increase the period. Exactly the opposite effects occur if we increase the mag- 
nitude of wo. Consider now the case wo = 0. In this case, as we mentioned earlier, jr(f) 
is constant and therefore is periodic with period T for any positive value of T . Thus, the 
fundamental period of a constant signal is undefined. On the other hand, there is no am- 
biguity in defining the fundamental frequency of a constant signal to be zero. That is, a 
constant signal has a zero rate of oscillation. 

Periodic signals — and in particular, the complex periodic exponential signal in 
cq. (1.21) afid the sinusoidal signal in eq. (1 25) — provide important examples of signals 
with infinite total energy but finite average power. For example, consider the periodic ex- 
ponential signal of eq. (1 .2 1 ), and suppose that we calculate the total energy and average 
power in this ; signal over one period: 

EpetiOi — 


3 Euler's relation and other basic ideas elated to the manipulation of complex numbers £md ex po.icntiah 
art considered in the mathematical review section of the problems at ihc end of the chapter. 


I e^\ dt 


l dt = 7 0 , 


(1.30) 
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x+<t) - COS « t t 



»j(t) = cos 



Xa^tf • cos oi 3 t 



Figure i.2i Re lations h i p between 
the fundamental frequency and period 
For continuous-time sinusoidal signals; 
here, > to? > which implies 
that 7j < r 2 < Ti. 


^pertud rr, f'perioii — 1, {3 3-1) 

* 0 

Since there are an infinite number of periods as t ranges from - ^ to +», the total energy 
integrated over all time is infinite. However, each period of the signal looks exactly the 
same. Since the average power of the signal equals 1 over each period, averaging over 
multiple periods always yields an average power of 1 , That is, the complex periodic ex- 
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ponential signal has finite average power equal to 

If 7 , 

7\ = lim — - \e^[ di = 1, (1,32) 

r —■» 2/ J j 

Problem 1.3 provides additional examples of energy and power calculations for periodic 
and aperiodic signals. 

Periodic complex exponentials will play a central role in much of our treatment of 
signals and systems, in part because they serve as extremely useful building blocks for 
many other signals. We will often find it useful to consider sets of harmonically related 
complex exponentials — that is* sets of periodic exponentials, allof which are periodic with 
a common period 7b- Specifically, a necessary condition for a complex experiential e JW ' to 
be periodic with period T<> is that 

e JtaT » - l <1.3J> 

which implies that <u7b is a multiple of 2n\ i,e., 

w7b - 2irk, jt = 0,±l h ±2 (1.34) 


Thus* if we define 


(1.35) 
1 o 

we see that, to satisfy eq. ( 1.34), tu must be an integer multiple of two. That is, a harmoni- 
cally related set of complex exponentials: is a set of periodic exponentials with fundamental 
frequencies that are all multiples of a single positive frequency wq; 

A = 0, ±1, ±2 fl.36) 

For ft = 0* d»*0) is a constant, while for any other value of k, <£*(?) is periodic with fun- 
damental frequency [Aji^o and fundamental period 


2tt = 7b 

l^ko US 


(1.37) 


The kth harmonic <£*(/) is still periodic with period To as well, as it goes through exactly 
\k\ of its fundamental periods during any time interval of length T 0 . 

Our use of the term “harmonic'’ ss consistent with its use in music, when? it refers 
to tones resulting from variations in acoustic pressure at frequencies that are integer mul- 
tiples of a fundamental frequency. For example* the pattern of vibrations of a string on an 
instrument such as a violin can be described as a superposition- — i,e., a weighted sum — of 
harmonically related periodic exponentials. In Chapter 3, we will see thai we can build a 
very rich class of periodic signals using the harmonically related signals of eq, (1.36) as 
the building blocks 


Example 1.5 

It is sometimes desirable to express the sum (if two complex exponentials as the product 
of a single complex exponential and a single sinusoid. For example, suppose we wish to 
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plot the magnitude of the signal 


*<0 - e ,2r + e jM . (1.38.) 

To do this, we first factor out n complex exponential from the right side of eq. (L3B), 
where the frequency of this exponential factor is taken as the average of the frequences 
of 'he two exponentials in the sum. Doing this, we obtain 

x{t) =■ +e !<i5t ), <1.39) 

which, because of Euler's relation, can be rewritten as 

x(0 = 2f vZ;iJ cos(0.J>'y (L4Q) 

Fnim lhi>. n we can directly obtain an expression for the magnitude of .*(/): 

J j(/)| = 2 1 cos(0. 5t )[ (1-41) 

Here, we have used the fact that the magnitude of the complex exponential r ' r is always 
unity. Thus, (jt(r)[ is what ts commonly referred to as a full-wave rectified sinusoid, as 
shown m Figure 1.22. 



Figure 1.22 The fullwave rectified sinusoid of Example 1.5. 

General Complex Exponential Signals 

The most general case of a complex exponential can be expressed and interpreted in terns 
of the two cases we have examined so far: the real exponential and the periodic complex 
exponential. Specifically, consider a complex exponential Ce at , where Cis expressed in 
polar form and a in rectangular form. That is, 

C = \C\e ! * 


and 


= r + j&$. 


Then 


Ce m — \C\e**e lr+ * hft,)t — \C\e rt e Jla>1,, ' , ' 6) 
Using Euler’s relation, we can expand this further as 

Ce at = |C[e r ' cos(*v 4- &) + yfC|c rC sin(oty' + 9\ 


( 1 - 42 ) 


G A3) 
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Thus, for r = 0, the real and imaginary parts of a complex exponential are sinusoidal- For 
r > 0 they correspond to sinusoidal signals multiplied by a growing exponential, and for 
r < D they correspond to sinusoidal signals multiplied by a decaying exponential. These 
two cases are shown in Figure 1.23. The dashed lines in the figure correspond to the func- 
tions ±|C|e r ', From eq. (1 .42), we see that | C\e rt is the magnitude of the complex expo- 
nential, Thus, the dashed curves act as an envelope for the oscillatory curve in the figure 
in that the peaks of the oscillations just reach these curves, and in this way the envelope 
provides us with a convenient way to visualize the general trend in the amplitude of the 
oscillations. 



(bi 


Figure 1.23 (a) G rowing sir usoidal 
signal *{f) = Ge* cos (o<.f +■ 9), 
r > 0; (bj decaying sinusoid 1 x(f) = 
£^coshm>f + 0 ), r< 0 


Sinusoidal signals multiplied by decaying exponentials arc commonly referred to as 
damped sinusoids. Examples of damped sinusoids arise in the response of RLC circuits 
and in mechanical systems containing both damping and restoring forces* such as automo- 
tive suspension systems. These kinds of systems have mechanisms that dissipate energy 
(resistors, damping farces such as friction) with oscillations that decay in time. Examples 
illustrating such systems and their damped sinusoidal natural responses can be found in 
Problems 2.61 and 2,62. 


1 .3*2 Discrete-Time Complex Exponential and Sinusoidal Signals 

As in continuous time, an important signal in discrete time is the complex exponential 
signal or sequence^ defined by 


xfrcj - Ca fl , 


(1,44) 
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where C and a are, in general, complex numbers. This could alternately be expressed 
in the four 


where 


x[n\ ** Ce* a < 
a — e^. 


(1,45) 


Although the form of the discrete-time complex exponential sequence given ineq, (1.45) is 
more analogous to the form of the continuous-rime exponential* it is often more convenient 
to express the discrete-time complex exponential sequence in the form of eq (1 .4^-). 


Real Exponential Signals 

If C and a are real, we can have one of several types of behavior, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1 .24. If jaj > 1 the magnitude ofthe signal grows exponentially with*, while if |u| < 1 
we have a decaying exponential. Furthermore, if or is positive* all the values of Cct n are of 
the same sign* but if or is negative then the sign of x[n\ alternates. Note also that if a ^ i 
then xlrt] is a constant* whereas if a = - I, x[/t] alternates m value between and -C. 
Real- valued discrete-time exponentials are often used to describe population growth as 
a function of generation and total return on investment as a function of day. month* ot 
quarter 


Sinusoidal Signals 

Another important complex exponential is obtained by using the form given in cq, (1.45) 
and by constraining jS to be purely imaginary (so that \a\ = 1). Specifically* consider 

x[n ] ^ e™*. U -46) 

As in the continuous-time case, this signal is closely related to the sinusoidal signal 

= AcosCtu 0 n + (1.47) 

If we lake n to be dimensionless* then both and have units of radians Three examples 
of sinusoidal sequences are shown in Figure 1 .25. 

As before, Euler’s relation allow s us to relate complex exponentials and sinusoids: 

= s cos<tf t jrc+ jsinaiftfl (1.43) 

and 


.4cos(oj 0 n + <£) = (1.49) 

The signal* in eq*. (1.46) and (1.47) are examples of discrete-time signals with infinite 
total energy but finite average power. For example, since every sample of 

the signal Ln eq. ( 1 .46) contribute* 1 to the signal's energy. Thus, the total energy for 
— cc < n < ao is infinite* while the average power per time point is obviously equal to J . 
Other examples of energy and power calculations for discrete-time signals are given in 
Problem 1,3. 
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c - icy 


a - k*k J 


<Ta rt = iC’li^cos^ott + 0) + j | C [|qj | " nin(-<iJo ” + 0) 


0-50) 


Thus, for |or| = the real and imaginary parts of a complex exponential sequence are 
sinusoidal. For |a| < l they correspond to sinusoidal sequences multiplied by a decaying 
exponential, while for Joe | > 1 they correspond to sinusoidal sequences multiplied by a 
growing experiential. Examples of these signals are depicted in Figure 1.26. 


Figure 1.26 (a) Growing discrete-time sinusotfal signals; (b) decaying 

discrete-time sinusoid. 


1 .3.3 Periodicity Properties of Discrete-Time Complex Exponentials 

While there are many similarities between continuous-rime and discrete-time signals, 
there are also a number of important differences. One of these concerns the discrete-time 
exponential signal e J<at,n . In Section 1.3,1, we identified the following two properties of its. 
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continuous- time counterpart e JV<> * : ( l ) the larger the magnitude of <t>o* the higher is the rate 
of oscillation in the signal; and (2) e 1 *** is periodic for any value of ti>o- In this section we 
describe the discrete-time versions of both of these properties, and as we will see, there 
are definite differences between each of these and its continuous-time counterpart. 

The fact that the first of these properties is different in discrete time is a direct conse- 
quence of another extremely important distinction between discrete-time and continuous- 
time complex expenentials. Specifically, consider the discrete-time complex exponential 
with frequency <atj + 2tr: 

gJtw\) + lTr)tt _ e j2nrt e Jtifi)rt „ e Jtnon ^ | 5 ]^ 

From eq, (1.51), we see that the exponential at frequency u»o + 2ir is the same as that 
at frequency giq. Thus, we have a very different situation from the continuous-time case* 
in which the signals are al] distinct for distinct values of cuo- In discrete time, these 
signals are not distinct* as the signal with Frequency <uo is identical to the signals with 
frequencies =5: 2?r* o>o - 4-n\ and so on. Therefore, in considering discrete-time com- 
plex exponentials, wc need only consider a frequency interval of length 2 tt in which to 
choose a>u. Although, according to eq, (1.51), any interval of length 2w will do* on most 
occasions we will use the interval 0 ^ <*><-, < 2ir or the interval —a- ^ <*> 0 < ir. 

Because of the periodicity implied by eq, (1,51), the signal does not have a 
continually increasing rate of oscillation as cu a is increased in magnitude. Rather, as il- 
lustrated in Figure 1.27, as we increase con from 0, we obtain signals that oscillate more 
and more rapidly until we reach tuo = tt, As we continue to increase oiq, we decrease the 
rate of oscillation until we reach <t>o = 2 tt, which produces the same constant sequence as 
<t>o = 0, Therefore, the low-frequency (that is, slowly varying) discrete-time exponentials 
have values of wo near 0* 2^, and any other even multiple of ir, while the high frequen- 
cies (corresponding to rapid variations) are located near cl» 0 = ±ir and other odd multiples 
of 7T. Note in particular that for oj 0 ^ tt or any other odd multiple of it* 

e JJFn = = (-1)", (1.52) 

so that this signal oscillates rapidly* changing sign at each point in time [as illustrated m 
Figure 1.27(e)!. 

The second property we wish to consider concerns die periodicity of tbe discrete- 
time complex exponential. In order for the signal e Jtiian to be periodic with period N > 0* 
we must have 


*■ Nt — gia>o n 


or equivalently, 


(153) 


e ftl,aN = 1. (1 .54) 

For eq, (1,54) to hold* must be a multiple of 2ir. That is* there must be an integer m 
such that 


or equivalently, 


mqN — 2 mn. 


(1,55) 


<t>o _ m 

2tt ” N' 


(1,56) 
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According to eq. (i,56)* the signal e^ n is periodic if /Ztt is a rational number and is 
not periodic otherwise. These same observations also hold for discrete-time sinusoids. For 
example* the signals depicted in Figure 1.25(a) and (b) are periodic* while the signal in 
Figure 1.25(c) is not 

Using the calculations that we have just made, we can also determine the funda- 
mental period and frequency of discrete-time complex exponentials, where we define the 
fundamental frequency of a discrete- time periodic signal as we did in continuous time. 
That is, if jc[d] is periodic with fundamental period N t its fundamental frequency is 2ir/A\ 
Consider, then* a periodic complex exponential .tin] = with coo * 0. As we have 

just seen* wo must satisfy eq. (1 .56) for some pair of integers m and ,V, with N > 0. In 
Problem 1.35, it is shown that if ¥= 0 and if N and m have no factors in common, then 
the fundamental period of x[n\ is N. Using this fact together with eq, (1 .56), we find that 
the fundamental frequency of the periodic signal e^ n is 


2 7T top 

~N = ~m 


(1-57) 


Note that the fundamental period can also be written as 


N = m 


2tt 

cun 


(1-58) 


These last two expressions again differ from their continuous-time counterparts. In 
Table 1.1 , we have summarized some of the differences between the continuous-time sig- 
nal e and the discrete-time signal Note that, as in the continuous-time case, the 
constant discrete-time signal resulting from setting ct^ = 0 has a fundamental frequency 
of zero, and its fundamental period is undefined 


TABLE 1.1 Comparison of the signals and e***. 


£ J^l« 

Distinct signals for distinct values of<w» 

Identical signals for values of 
separated by multiples of 2ir 

Periodic fur any choice of ai a 

Periodic only if cun = 2-rrmW for wme in:egeto jV ^ 0 End m 

Fundamental frequency (*>,•> 

Fundamental frequency' u>\ Jm 

Fundamental period 
<no - 0: undefined 

wr, ¥■ 0: ^ 

Cl'Q 

Fundamental period* 
- O' undefined 

”« #0:,n E) 


’Assumes that m and N dn not have any factors in Common. 


To gain some additional insight into these properties, let us examine again the signals 
depicted in Figure 1.25. First, consider the sequence x[n ] = co5(2tth/ 12)* depictod in 
Figure 1.25(a)* which we can think of as the set of samples of the continuous-time sinusoid 
a( 0 = cos(2ir//12) at integer dme points. In this case, x(t) is periodic with fundamental 
period 12andjr[«] is also periodic with fundamental period 12. That is* the values of x\n\ 
repeat every 12 points, exactly in step with the fundamental period of _*(;). 
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In contrast* consider the signal .*[«] = cos(8tt/31) t depicted in Figure 1.25(b), 
which we can view as the set of samples of jrf/) = cos (8ir//3 1 ) at integer points in time, 
In this case, *(/) is periodic with fundamental period 31/4-. On the other hand, c|?i] is pe- 
riodic with fundamental period 31, The reason for this difference is that the discrete-time 
signal is defined only for integer values of the independent variable. Thus, there is no 
sample at time I = 31/4, when x{f)completesone period (starting fromf = 0), Similarly* 
there is no sample at r - 2 31/4 or f = 3 - 31/4, when *(r) has completed two or three 
periods, but there is a sample at f = 4-31/4 = 31, when x(r) has completed four periods, 
This can be seen in Figure 1.25(b)* where the pattern of jrjnj values does not repeat with 
each single cycle of positive and negative values. Rather* the pattern repeats after four 
such cycles, namely* every 31 points. 

Similarly* the signal jc[h] = cos(a/6) can be viewed as the set of samples of the 
signal .*(/) = cos(//6) at integer lime points. In this case, the values of r(r) at integer 
sample points never repeat* as these sample points never span an interval that is an exact 
multiple of the period* 12ir, of *(/), Thus, *[n] is not periodic* although the eye visually 
interpolates between the sample points* suggesting the envelope x(n, which is periodic, 
The use of the concept of sampling to gain insighl into the periodicily of discrete-time 
sinusoidal sequences is explored further ifi Problem 1 .36, 

Example 1 .6 

Suppose that we wish to determine the fundamental period of the discrete -time mvtiuI 

The first exponential on the right-hand side of eq, (1.59) has a fundamental pmmj o] * 
While this can be verified from eq, (1 ,58), there is a simpler way to obtain that answer. 1 n 
particular, note that the angle (2ir/))n of the first term must be incremented by a multiple 
of 2 tf for the values of this exponential to begin repeating. We then immediately see that 
if n is incremented by 3* the angle will be incremented by a single multiple of Sir. With 
regard to the second term* we see that incrementing the angle (3ir/4)n by 2rr would 
require n to be incremented by 8/3* which is impossible* since n is restricted to being an 
integer. Similarly, incrementing the angle by 4ir would require a noninteger increment 
of 16/3 to n, However, incrementing the angle by 6ir requires an increment of 8 to n. 
and thus the fundamental period of the <£cond term is 8. 

Now, for the entire signal *[n] to repeat, eaeh of the terms in eq, (. 1.59) must gn 
through an integer number of its own fundamental period The smallest increment of ji 
that accomplishes this is 24. That is, over an interval of 24 points, the f.rst term on the 
nght-hatid side of eq, (1 59) will have gone through eight of its fundamental periods, the 
second term through three of its fundamental periods, and (he overall signal r[«J rhrounh 
exactly one of its fundamental periods. 


,\s in continuous time, it is also of considerable value in discrete-time signal and 
system analysis to consider sets of harmonically related periodic exponentials — that is, 
periodic exponentials with a. common period N. From eq. (1 ,56), we know that these sire 
precisely the signals which are at frequencies which are multiples of 2ir/N. That is. 

<l>dn] - * = 0, ±1 ( J .6Dj 
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In the continuous- ti me case, all of the harmonically related complex exponentials e jkl ^ T) r , 
k — 0, ± 1, ±2 , , , are distinct. However, because of eq. (1.51), this is not the case in 
discrete time. Specifically, 

fa<»\*] = {U6V) 

= = fain] 

This implies that there are only N distinct periodic exponentials in the set given iti 
eq. (1.60). For example, 

fal< - = e lU ' l ^\fa[n\ = ^ WA fa -i[rt] = e* 2 **' (1,62) 

are all distinct, and any other is identical to one of these (e,g,, fa [rcj = ^(n] and 
faiW = ^-iN)- 


1.4 THE UNIT IMPULSE AND UNrT STEP FUNCTIONS 

In this section, we introduce several other basic signals — specifically, the unit impulse and 
step function^ in continuous and discrete time — that are also of considerable impertance in 
signal and system analysis. In Chapter 2, we will see how we can use unit impulse signals 
as basic building blocks for the construction and representation of other signals. We begin 
with the discrete-time case, 

1 .4. 1 The Discrete-Time Unit Impulse and Unit Step Sequences 

One of the simplest discrete-time signals is the umf impulse (ot unit sarnple)^ which is 
defined as 


o[n] =* 


0, n^O 

1. n = 0 


(1,63) 


and which is shown in Figure J.28. Throughout the book, we will refer to 5 [n] interchange- 
ably as the unit impulse or unit sample. 


.'I 


m 


Figure 1 .23 Discrete-lime unit im- 

u * pulse (sample). 

A second basic discrete-time signal is the discrete-time unit step, denoted bv «[n] 
and defined by 


u[n] = 


0 , n < 0 

1, n sa O' 


(1.64) 


The umt step sequence is shown in Figure 1.29. 
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utnl 


Figure r.29 Discrete-time unit step 
sequence- 


interval of dummathon 


! m 

i 

n O m 

(a) 

Interval of summation 


5[mj ; 

1 

^ n m Figure 1.30 Running sum of 

(t» eq (1.66): (a) 0, ;b) rr> 0 

There is a close relationship between the discrete-time unit impulse and unit step. In 
particular, the discrete-time unit impulse is the first difference of the discrete-time step 

6[n] = u[n] - wl« - 1]. (1.651 

Conversely, the discrete-time unit step is the running sum of the unit sample. That is, 

IT 

u\n\ = y 5|m|, (1.66) 


Equation (1.66) is illustrated graphically in Figure 1.30. Since the only nonzero value of 
the unit sample is at the point at which its argument is zero, we see from the figure that the 
running sum in eq. (1.66) is 0 for n < 0 and 1 for n > 0. Furthermore, by changing the 
variable of summation from m to k — n — wi in eq. (1 .66), we find that the discrete- lime 
unit step can also be written in terms of the unit sample as 

o 

jj[h] ~ 21 - £J, 


m[«J - " ^J’ ' 1 (Cl 

t = o 


or equivalently, 
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Interval of summation 


5[n-k] 

* 


n 


♦ » 


0 


K 


Interval of summation 


Sfn-kl 



Figure 1.31 Relationship given in 

( b > eq. (1,67): (a) n< 0; (b) n > a. 

Equation (1.67) is illustrated in Figure 1,31. In this case the nonzero value of - k\ is 
at the value of k equal it> n, so that again we see that the summation in eq, (1.67) is 0 for 
n < 0 and 1 for w ^ 0. 

An interpretation of eq. (1.67) is as a superposition of delayed impulses; i.e , we can 
view the equation as the sum of a unit impulse S[/i] at n = 0, a unit impulse $[rc - 1 J at 
n = l , another, S(rt — 2], at n — 2, etc. We will make explicit use of this interpretation in 
Chapter 2. 

The unit impulse sequence can be used to sample the value of a signal at n = 0. In 
particular, since Sfn] is nonzero (and equal to 1) only for n = 0, it follows that 

j[n]5[«] =p x[0]d[a]. (1.68) 

More generally, if we consider a unit impulse 6(rc — wq] at n =«o, then 

- no] = f 1 -69) 

This sampling property of the unit impulse will play an important role in Chapters 2 
and 7. 

1,4.2 The Continuous-Time Unit Step 
and Unit Impulse Functions 

The continuous-lime unit step junction «(/} is defined in a manner similar to its discrete- 
time counterpart. Specifically, 


w(0 = 


0, f <0 

1, / > 0 


(1.70J 


as is shown in Figure 1,32. Note that the unit step is discontinuous at t — 0, The 
continuous-time unit impulse junction d(t) is related to the unit step in a manner analogous 
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u(t) 


1 


I Figure 1.32 Continuous-time unit 

o t step function. 

to the relationship between the discrete-time unit impulse and step functions. In particular, 
the continuous-time unit step is the running integral of the unit impulse 

n{t) = f b(r)dr. (1.71) 


This also suggests a relationship between £(/) and u(f) analogous to the expression for 
S[«] in eq, (165). In particular, it follows from eq. (1.71) that the continuous-time unit 
impulse can be thought of as the first derivative of the continuous-time unit step: 


8(0 = 


du(t) 

dt 


( 1 - 72 ) 


In contrast to the discrete-time case, there is some formal difficulty with this equa- 
tion as a representation of the unit impulse function, since «(fl is discontinuous at r = 0 
and consequently is formally not differentiable. Wc can, however, interpret eq. (1.72) by 
considering an approximation to the unit step wa(f), as illustrated in Figure 1.33, which 
rises from the value 0 to the value 1 in a short time interval of length A. The unit step, 
of course, changes values instantaneously and thus can be thought of as an idealization of 
Wi(r) for A so short that its duration doesn’t matter for any practical purpose. Formally, 
u{t) is the limit of u^ff) as A — > 0. Let us now consider the derivative 


«A<0 = 


dwi(f) 
dt ' 


(1-73) 


as shown in Figure 1.34. 





0 Li 


Figure l ,33 Continuous approximation to 
the unit step, Ui(f). 


Figure 1.34 Derivative of 

Mf). 
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act) 


o 


Figure 1.35 Continuous- 
(irne unit impulse. 


kh{\) 
k, 


Figure 1.36 Scaled im~ 

pulse. 


Note that $±1,1} is a short pulse, of duration A and with unit area for any value of A. 
As A -* IT, SiO) becomes narrower and higher, maintaining its unit area. Its limiting form, 

S{i) ■= Jim S±Ul { 1 .74) 

can then be thought of asan idealization of the short pulse S^(r) as the duration A becomes 
insignificant. Since 5<i> has, in effect, no duration but unit area, we adopt the graphical 
notation for it shown in Figure J 35. where the arrow atf = 0 indicates that the area of the 
pulse is concentrated at ; = 0 and the height of the arrow and the “V' next to the arrow 
are used to represent the nr™ of the impulse. More generally, a scaled impulse £5(f) will 
have an area ft, and thus, 


■f 

k${T)dT = A;w(t) r 

•a 


A scaled impulse with area k is shown in Figure 1.36, where the height of the arrow used 
to depict the sealed impulse is chosen to be proportional to the area of the impulse. 

As with discrete time, we can provide a simple graphical interpretation of the running 
integral of cq. (1 .71), this is shown in Figure 1 .37. Since the area of the continuous-time 
unit impulse Sir) is concentrated at t = 0, we see that the running integral is 0 for T < fj 
and 1 for / > 0. Also, we note that the relationship in eq. { 1.71 ) between the continuous- 
time unit step and impulse can be rewritten in a different form, analogous to the discrete- 
time form in cq. < 1 .67), by changing the variable of integration from r to <r =- t — r: 


uir) 


Sir) dr 

A 


rO 

Sir - cr ){-drr\ 

j X 


oi equivalently, 


u(f) = 


■ * 

S(,t - <r)d<r, 

A} 


il.75> 


The graphical interpretation of this form of the relationship between uU i and 6tr)is 
given in Figure 1.38, Since in this case the area of S(t - <?\ is concentrated at the point 
cr ^ {, we again see that the integral in eq. ( 1 .75) is 0 for /< 0 and I for t ^ f). This type 
of graphical interpretation, of the behavior of the unit impulse under integration will be 
extremely useful in Chapter 2. 
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Interval of integral ion 
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Interval of integration 
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Interval of integration 


* 8(t-al 


0 t 


0 t 


fj 


(b) (b) 

Figure 1*37 Running integral given in eq (1.71); Figure T. 3 3 Relationship given in eq (175): 

(a) t < - 0 , <b) t > 0 (a) t < 0 ; (b) f > 0 . 

As with the di ^retet ime impulse, the continuous-time impulse has a very important 
sampling property. In particular, for a number of reasons it will be important to consider 
the product of an impulse and more well-behaved continuous-time functions x(r), The in- 
terpretation of this quantity is most readily developed using the definition of S(r) according 
to eq. {1 .74). Specifically, consider 


.HiOl = 405i(r). 

In Figure 1..19(a) we have depicted the two time functions and 5 a (n, and in Fig- 
ure 1.39(b) we see an enlarged view of the nonzero portion of their product. By construc- 
tion, *|(r) is zero outside the interval 0 < t < A. For A sufficiently small so that r{:) is 
approximately constant over this interval. 

Since 5(f) is the limit as A — > 0 of < 7 ), it follows that 

*0)5(0 = -*{0)5(0. (176) 

By the same argument, we have an analogous expression for an impulse concentrated at 
an arbitrary point, say, ?u- That is, 


x{t)H(t - t c 1 ) = xih)8{t - r 0 ). 
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- 



0 1 t 


(b) 


Figure T. 39 The product 
(a) graphs of both functions; {hi en- 
larged view of the nonzero portion of 
their product 


Although our discussion of the unit impulse in this section has been somewhat in- 
formal, it does provide its with some important intuition about this signal that will be 
useful throughout the book. As we have stated, the unit impulse should be viewed as an 
idealization. As we illustrate and discuss in more detail ir L Section 2.5, any real physi- 
cal system has some inertia associated with it and thus does not respond instantaneously 
to Inputs. Consequently, if a pulse of sufficiently short duration h applied to such a sys- 
tem, the system response will not be noticeably influenced by the pulse’s duration or by 
the details of the shape of the pulse, for that matter. Instead, the primary characteristic 
of the pulse that will matter is the net, integrated effect of the pulse — i.e., jts area. For 
systems that respond much more quickly than others, the gylse will have to be of much 
shorter duration before the details of the pulse shape or its duration no longer matter Nev- 
ertheless, for any physical system, we can always, find a pulse that is ‘'short enough.’ 
The unit impulse then is an Idealization of this concept — the pulse that is short enough 
for any system. As we wifi see in Chapter 2, the response of a system to this idealized 
pulse plays a crucial role in signal and system analysis, and in the process of devel- 
oping and understanding this role, we will develop additional insight into the idealized 
signal/* 


’The unit impulse and other related function.:; (which are often collectively referred lo as unjtularifv 
functions) have been thoroughly studied in the held of mathematics under the alternative names of general- 
ized funct'vna and the theory cf distributions For more detailed discussions -of this subject, see Distribution 
Theorv and Transform Analyse, by A. H. Zemaman (New York' McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1965), Gen- 
eralised Functions. by R.F Hcskjns (New York, Hakicd Press, 1979). or the more advanced text, Fourier 
Analysis and Generalized functions, by M. J Lighthill (New \oik: Cambridge University Press. 1958) 
Our discussion of singmanty functions ui Section 25 is closely related in spirit to the mathematical theory 
dci-cribed. m these texts and thus provides, an informal introduction to concepts (hat underlie this, npic hi 
mathematics. 
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Example 1 .7 

Consider the di^continuojs signal jf(n depicted in Figure 1.40(a)- Because of the rela- 
tionship between ||ie continuous-time unit impulse and unit step, we can readily calculate 
and graph the derivative of thi<. signal. Specifically, the derivative of *(/) is clearly 0, 
except at the discontinuities, Jn the case of the unit step, we have seen [eq. 1 1,72)] that 
differentiation gives rise lo a unit impulse located at the point of discontinuity. Further- 
more, by multiplying both sidesof eq, (1 .72) by any number A, we see that the derivative 
of a unit step with a discontinuity of size * gives rise to an impulse of area k at the point 
of discontinuity. This* rule- also hold* for any other signal with a jump discontinuity, such 
as *(/) in Figure 1.40(a). Consequently, we can sketch its derivative x(r), as in Fig* 
ure 1.40(b), where an impulse is placed at each discontinuity of jr(r), with area equal to 
the size of the discontinuity. Nolc, for example, that the discontinuity in jc(n at t = 2 
hasavalueof 3, so (hut an impulse sealed by -3 is located at / — 2 in the signal x(t). 




(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Figure T.4D ( 2 ) The discontinuous signal x{t) analyzed in Example 17, 

(b) its derivative *(f), (c) depiction of the recovery of tftf) as the running inte- 
gral of illustrated fora value of t between 0 and 1. 
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As a check of our result, we can verify that we tan recover jr(0 from i(0- Specif- 
ically, since jr(/) and r(r) are both zero for / ^ 0, we need only check that for / > 0, 


x(t) 


'■ x(T)dr. 

o 


(1 7?) 


As illustrated in Figure 1.40(c), for / < 1, the integral on the right-hand side of eq. (1.77) 
is zero, since none of the impulses thal constitute i(/) are within the interval of integra- 
tion. For l < r < 2, the first impulse (located at/ = 1) is the only one within the inte- 
gration interval, and thus the integral in eq. (1 .77) equals 2, the area of this impulse. For 
2 < t < 4, the first two impulses are within the interval of integration, and the integral 
accumulates the sum of both of their areas, namely, 2-3 = - 1, Finally, for r> 4, all 
three impulses are within the integration interval, so that the iniegral equals the sum of 
all three areas — that is, 2 — 3 + 2= +1. The result is exactly the signal t(/) depicted 
in Figure 1.40(a) 


1.5 CONTINUOUS-TIME AND DISCRETE-TIME SYSTEMS 

Physical systems in the broadest sense are an interconnection of components, devices, 
e>r subsystems. In contexts ranging from signal processing and communications to elec- 
tromechanical motors, automotive vehicles, and chemical-processing plants, a system can 
be viewed as a process in which input signals are transformed by the system or cause the 
system to respond in some way, resulting in other signals as outputs. For example, a high- 
fidelity system takes a recorded audio signal and generates a reproduction of that signal 
If the hi-fi system has tone controls, we can change the tonal quality of the reproduced sig- 
nal. Similarly, the circuit in Figure LI can be viewed as a system with input voltage v*(r) 
and output voltage v L (r), while the automobile in Figure 1.2 can be thought of as a system 
with input equal to the force f(t ) and output equal to the velocity v(f) of the vehicle. An 
image-enhancement system transforms an input image into an output image that has some 
desired properties, such as improved contrast. 

A continunus-time system is a system in which continuous-time input signals are 
applied and result in continuous-time output signals. Such a system will be represented 
pictorially as in Figure 1.41(a), where jt(f) is the input and y(/) is the output. Alterna- 
tively, we will often represent the input-output relation of a continuous-tune system by the 
notation 


x{t) yir). 


(1.78) 


*(t) 


*[n] 



Continuous-time 

system 




(a) 


Discrete-time 

system 

1 

j 




ib) 


Figure 1.41 (a) Continuous-time 

system; (b) discrete -time system. 
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Similarly, a discrete-time system — that is, a system that transforms discrete-time inputs 
into discrete-time outputs — will be depicted as in Figure 1.41(b) and will sometimes be 
represented symbolically as 


*["] >’[«]- (1.79) 

In most of this book, we will treat discrete-time systems and continuous -time systems 
separately but in parallel. In Chapter 1, we will bring continuous-time and discrete-time 
systems together through the concept of sampling, and we will develop some insights 
into the use of discrete-time systems to process continuous-time signals that have been 
sampled. 

1-5. T Simple Examples of Systems 

One of the most important motivations for the development of general tools for analyzing 
and designing systems is that systems from many different applications have very similar 
mathematical descriptions. To illustrate this, we begin with a few simple examples. 


Example 1.8 

Consider the RC circuit depicted in Figure 1 ,1 . If we regard v,(0 as the input signal and 
v c {/) as the output signal, then we can use simple circuit analysis to derive an equation 
describing the relationship between the input and output. Specifically, from Ohm's law. 
the current i(i) through the resistor is proportional (with proportionality constant lytf) to 
the voltage drop across the resistor; i.e., 


i(D = 


v,(t\- v,(t ) 
X 


(1-8D) 


Similarly, using the defining constitutive relation for a capacitor, we can relate i{t) to Che 
rate of change with rime of the voltage across the capacitor 


i (/i = C 


tit 


0-81) 


Equating the right-hand sides of eqs. ( 1 .80) and (1 .8 1 ), we obtain a differential equation 
describing the relationship between the mpui v,(r) and the output v c (t)\ 


dvAQ 

dt 


kc vAr) 


RC 


vM 


f 1,82) 


Example T .9 

Consider Figure L2 T in which we regard the force /(r) as the input and the velocity KO 
as the output. If we let m denote the mass of the automobile and mpv the resistance due 
to friction, then equating acceleration — i.e., the time derivative of velocity — with net 
force divided by mass, we obtain 


dv(t ) 

dr' 




(1.83) 
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i.e.. 


dvt!) 

di 


+ £v(o = - m. 

tn rft 


(1-84) 


Examining and comparing eqs, (1.82) and (1.84) in the above examples, we see that 
trie input-output relationships captured in these two equations for these two very different 
physical systems are basically the same, lit particular, they are both examples of first-order 
linear differential equations of the form 

d y(f ) 

+ay(t) - MO* ( 1,85) 

where v(f) is the input, y{r) is the output, and a and b are constants. This ir» one very simple 
example of the fact that, by developing methods for analyzing general classes of systems 
such as that represented by eq, (1,85), we will be able to use them in a wide variety of 
applications. 

Example 1,10 

Asa simple example of a discrete-time system, consider a simple model lor the balance 
in a bank account from month to month. Specifically, let y[/il denote the balance at the 
end of the nth month, and suppose that _yln} evolves from month to month .according to 
the equation 


y[«l = 1.01 v[r - 1| + .*[«], 


(1-Sd) 


or equivalently, 


y[«] - 1.01y[«- J] = *[n], (1.87) 

where Jt[nl represents the net deposit (i.e , deposits minus withdrawals) during the nth 
month and the term 1.01 vpi- 1] models the fact that we accrue" 1% interest each month. 

Example 1.11 

As a second example, consider a simple digital simulation of the differential equation in 
eq (1,84) in which we resolve lime into discrete intervals of length A and approximate 
dv{t)/di ai r = kA by the first backward difference, i.e., 

KflA) - vi(n - 1)A) 

_ A 1 

In this case, if we let y[n] = v(nA) and /In] = /{«A), we obtain the following discrete * 
time model relating the sampled signals /[n] and v[n]: 

VM “ ~ 11 = < 1 ' 88 ' 

Comparing eqs. (1 .87) and (1.88), we see that they are both examples of ih? same 
general first-order linear difference equation, namely, 

>[«J ■+ ay[n - 1] = bx [n J. 


« l.89i 
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As the preceding examples suggest, the mathematical descriptions of systems from 
a wide variety of applications frequently have a great deal in common, and it is this fact 
that provides considerable motivation for the development of broadly applicable tools for 
signal and system analysis The key to doing this successfully is identifying classes of 
systems that have two important characteristics: (1) The systems in this class have prop- 
erties and structures that we can exploit to gain insight into their behavior and to develop 
effective tools for their analysis; and (2) many systems of practical importance can be 
accurately modeled using systems in this class. It is on the first of these characteristics 
that most of this book focuses, as we develop tools for a particular class of systems re* 
ferred to as linear, time-in van ant systems. In the next section, we will introduce the prop- 
erties that characterize this class, as well as a number of other very important basic system 
properties. 

The second characteristic mentioned in the preceding paragraph is of obvious impor- 
tance for any system analysis technique to be of value in practice. It is a well-established 
fact that a wide range of physical systems (including those in Examples 1.8-1.10) can 
be well modeled within the class of systems on which we focus in this book. However, 
a critical point is that any model used in describing or analysing a physical system rep- 
resents an idealization of that system, and thus, any resulting analysis is only as good 
as the model itself For example, the simple linear model of a resistor in eq. (1.80) 
and that of a capacitor in eq. (1.81) are idealizations. However, these idealizations are 
quite accurate for real resistors and capacitors in many applications, and thus, analy- 
ses employing such idealizations provide useful results and conclusions, as long as the 
voltages and currents remain within the operating conditions under which these simple 
linear models are valid. Similarly, the use of a linear retarding force to represent fric- 
tional effects in eq. (1.83) is an approximation with a range of validity. Consequently, 
although we will not address this issue in the book, it is important to remember that 
an essential component of engineering practice in using the methods we develop here 
consists of identifying the range of validity of the assumptions that have gone into a 
model and ensuring that any analysis or design based on that model does not violate those 
assumptions. 


1 ,5,2 Interconnections of Systems 

An important idea that we will use throughout this book is the concept of the interconnec- 
tion of systems. Many real systems are built as interconnections of several subsystems. 
One example is an audio system, which involves the interconnection of a radio receiver, 
compact disc player, or tapo deck with an amplifier and one or more speakers. Another is 
a digitally controlled aircraft, which is an interconnection of the aircraft, described by its 
equations of motion and the aerodynamic forces affecting it; the sensors, which measure 
various aircraft variables such as accelerations, rotation rates, and heading; a digital au- 
topilot, which responds to the measured variables and to command inputs from the pilot 
(e.g., the desired course, altitude, and speed); and the aircraft’s actuators, which respond 
to inputs provided by the autopilot in order to use the aircraft control surfaces (rudder, 
tail, ailerons) to change the aerodynamic forces on the aircraft. By viewing such a system 
as an interconnection of its components, we can use our understanding of the component 
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input 



Output 


(a) 



Qjtput 


Input 



Output 


Figure 1.42 Intercoinecticn of two systems: (a) sarins (cascade) intercom 
nection; (b) parallel interconnection, fc) series- parallel interconnection. 

systems and of how they are interconnected in order to analyze the operation and behavior 
of the overall system. In addition, by describing a system in terms of an interconnection of 
simpler subsystems, we may in fact be able to define useful ways in which to synthesize 
complex systems out of simpler, basic building blocks. 

While one can construct a variety of system interconnections, there are several basic 
ores that are frequently encountered A series or cascade interconnection of two systems 
is illustrated in Figure 1 42(a). Diagrams such as this are referred to as block diagrams 
Here, the output of System 1 is the input to System 2. and ihe overall system transforms 
an input by processing it first by System 1 and then by System 2. An example of a series 
interconnection is a radio receiver followed by an amplifier. Similarly, tine can define a 
series interconnection of three or more systems. 

A parallel interconnection"^ two systems is illustrated in Figure I -42(b). Here, the 
same input signal is applied to Systems 1 and 2. The symbol l+ 0 T ’ in (he figure denotes 
addition, so that the output of the parallel interconnection is the sum of the outputs of 
Systems 1 and 2* An example of a parallel interconnection is a simple audio system with 
several microphones feeding into a single ampliher»and speaker system. Tn addition to the 
simple parallel interconnection in Figure 1 .42(b), we can define parallel interconnections 
of more than two systems, and we can combine both cascade and parallel interconnections 
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System 1 


System 2 
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Figure T. 4 3 Feedback interconnec- 

tion. 


to obtain more complicated interconnections, An example of such an interconnection is 
given in Figure 1.42(c), 4 

Another important type of system interconnection is a. feedback interconnection t an 
example of which is illustrated in Figure 1 .43, Here, the output of System 1 is the input to 
System 2, while the output of System 2 is fed back and added to the external input to pro- 
duce the actual input to System l , Feedback systems arise in a wide variety of applications. 
For example, a cruise control system on an automobile senses the vehicle's velocity and 
adjusts the fuel flow in order to keep the speed at the desired level. Similarly, a digitally 
controlled aircraft is most naturally thought of as a feedback system in which differences 
between actual and desired speed, heading, or altitude arc fed back through the autopilot 
in order to correct these discrepancies. Also, electrical circuits are often usefully viewed 
as containing feedback interconnections. As an example, consider the circuit depicted in 
Figure 1.44(a). As indicated in Figure 1 44ib), this system can be viewed as the feedback 
interconnection of the two circuit elements, 



«t) 


iiW 


Capacitor 

'ft = ii (T)dr 


-vft> 


Is to 


Resistor 


Figure 1 .44 (a) Simple electrical 
circuit; (b) block diagram ir which the 
circuit is depicted as the feedback inter- 
connection of two circuit elements. 


4 On txxasinn, we will also use the symbol & in our pictorial representation of sviicma to denote the 
operation of multiplying two ugnals (ice, for example, Figure 4.26) 
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1 .6 BASIC SYSTEM PROPERTIES 

in this section we introduce and discuss a number of basic properties of continuous-time 
and discrete-time systems. These properties have important physical interpretations and 
relatively simple mathematical descriptions using the signals and systems language that 
we have begun to develop. 

T.6.T Systems with and without Memory 

A system is .said to be memoryless if its output for each value of the independent variable 
at a given time is dependent only on the input at that same time. For example, the system 
specified by the relationship 

,v[«] = (2*[n] — J: 2 t«l) 2 (1 -90) 

is memoryless, as the value of y[nj at any particular time n o depends only on the value of 
x[nl at that time. Similarly, a resistor is a memoryless system; with the input x(r) taken as 
thecurrent and with the voltage taken as the output y(f), the input-output relationship of a 
resistor is 


= RxUl (K91) 

where R is the resistance. One particularly simple memorylesssysiem is the identity sys~ 
teniy whose output is identical to its input. That is, the input-output relationship for the 
continuous-time identity system is 


v(0 = xdl 

and the corresponding relationship in discrete time is 

> 1 «] = x[n\. 

An example of a discrete-time system with memory is an accumulator or summer 

n 

yl>] = 0-92) 

fc = 

and a second example is a delay 

y[n 1 - J[n - 1]. 0 93) 

A capacitor is an example of a continuous-time system with memory, since if the input is 
taken to be the current and the output is the voltage, then 

y 0) = ^ j x(j)dr. (1.94) 

where C is the capacitance, 

Roughly speaking, the concept of memory in a system corresponds to the presence 
of a mechanism in the system that retains or stores information about input values at times 
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other than the current time. For example, the delay in eq, (1.93) must retain or store the 
preceding value of the input. Similarly, the accumulator in eq. (1.92) must “remember” or 
store information about past inputs. In particular, the accumulator computes the running 
sum of all inputs up to the current time, and thus, at each instant of time, the accumulator 
must add the current input value to the preceding value of the running sum. In other words, 
the relationship between the input and output of an accumulator can be described as 

n | 

y[«] - X ^*1 + (1.95) 

or equivalently, 

>'[«] = >'[« - 1] + x[n\, (1 .96) 

Represented in the latter way, to obtain the output at the current time n> the accumulator 
must remember the running sum of previous input values, which is exactly the preceding 
value of the accumulator output, 

In many physical systems, memory is directly associated with the storage of energy. 
For example, the capacitor in eq, (1.94) stores energy by accumulating electrical charge, 
represented as the integral of the current. Thus, the simple RC circuit in Example 1 .8 
and Figure 1 . 1 has memory physically stored in the capacitor. Similarly, the automobile in 
Figure 1.2 has memory stored in its kinetic energy. In discrete-time systems implemented 
with computers or digital microprocessors, memory is typically directly associated with 
storage registers that retain values between clock pulses 

While the concept of memory in a system would typically suggest storing port input 
and output values, our formal definition also leads to our referring to a system as having 
memory if the current output is dependent on Jiiture values of the input and output. While 
systems having this dependence on future values might at first seem unnatural, (hey in fact 
form an important class of systems, as we discuss further in Section 1.63. 

1 .6.2 Invertibility and Inverse Systems 

A system is said to he invertible if distinct inputs lead to distincL outputs As illustrated in 
Figure 1 -45(a) for the discrete-time case, if a system is invertible, then an inverse system 
exists that, when cascaded with the original system, yields an output wjnl equal to the 
input xfnj to the first system. Thus, the series interconnection in Figure 1 .45(a) has an 
overall input-output relationship which is the same as that for the identity system. 

An example of an invertible continuous-time system is 

ylr) = 2x{ll (1.97) 

for which the inverse system is 

w(0 = ^y(t). (1,98) 

This example is illustrated in Figure 1.45(b). Another example of an invertible system 
is the accumulator of eq. (1 ,92). For this system, the difference between two successive 
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y(t) - 2 x(t| 


y(ti . 

■u/fL — luftl 


"W - j YW 


W[t)=x(t) 


(b) 


x[n] 



w[n] = x[nj 


fc) 

Figure f .45 Concept of an inverse system for: [a) a general invertible sys- 
tem, (b) the invertible system described by eq. (197); (c) the invertible system 
defined in sq. (1.92). 

values of the output is precisely the last input value. Therefore, in this case, the inverse 
system is 


w[n] = y[n] - y[n- 1], (1,99) 

as illustrated in Figure 1 45(c). Examples of noninvertible systems are 

yM = 0 , ( 1100 ) 

that is, the system that produces the zero output sequence for any input sequence, and 

y(t) = x \», (1.10!) 

in which case we cannot determine the sign of the input from knowledge of the output. 

The concept of invertibility is important in many contexts. One example arises in 
systems for encoding used in a wide variety of communications applications. In such a 
system, a signal that we wish to transmit is first applied as the input to a system known 
as an encoder. There are many reasons for doing this, ranging from the desire to encrypt 
the original message for secure or private communication to the objective of providing 
some redundancy in the signal (for example, by adding what are known as parity bits) 
so that any errors that occur in transmission can be detected and, possibly, corrected For 
lossless coding, the input to the encoder must be exactly recoverable from the output; i.e., 
the encoder mu^t be invertible. 


1.6,3 Causality 

A system is causal if the output at any time depends only on values of the input at the 
present time and in the past. Such a system is often referred to as being nonunticipative, as 
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the system output does not anticipate future values of the input. Consequently, if two inputs 
to a causal system are identical up to some point in lime fo or no, the corresponding output' 
must also be equal up to this same time. The RC circuit of Figure 1.1 is causal, since 
the capacitor voltage responds only to the present and past values of the source voltage 
Similarly, the motion of an automobile is causal, since it does not anticipate future actions 
of the driver. The systems described in eqs, (1.92) -(1.94) are also causal, but The systems 
defined by 


y[n] = *[/iJ - x[n + 1] (1.102J 

and 

y(t) = jc(r+ I) (1.103) 

are not. All memoryless systems are causal, since the output responds only to the current 
value of the input. 

Although causal systems are of great importance, they do not by any means constitute 
the only systems that are of practical significance. For example, causality is not often an 
essential constraint in applications in which the independent variable is not time, such as in 
image processing. Furthermore, in processing data that have been recorded previously, as 
often happens with speech, geophysical, or meteorological signals, to name a few, we are 
by no means constrained to causal processing. As another example, in many applications, 
including historical stock market analysis and demographic studies, we may be interested 
in determining a slowly varying trend in data that also contain high-frequency fluctuations 
about that trend. In this case, a commonly used approach is to average data over an interval 
in order to smooth out the fluctuations and keep only the trend. An example of a noncausal 
averaging system is 


.vN 


1 

1M + 1 


+ M 

2 x[»-k\. 


k=-M 


(1.104) 


Example f.12 

When checking the causality of a system, it is important to look carefully at the input- 
output relation. To illustrate some of the issues involved in doing this, we will check the 
causality of two particular systems. 

The first system is defined by 


Yhl = (U05> 

Note that the output >r«oJ at a positive time ny depends only on the value of the input 
signal Jfl-rto] at time (-««), which is negative and therefore in the past of /to- We may 
he tempted to conclude at thi s point that the given system is causal. However, vue should 
always be careful to check the input-output relation for all times, hi particular, for tt < 0, 
e.g .n = -4, we see that yf— 4] = *[4] , so that the output at this time depends on a future 
value of the input. Hence, the system is not causal 

It is also important to distinguish carefully the effects of the input from those of 
any other functions used in the definition of the system, for example, consider the system 


y{t) = x(0cos(r+ 1). 


(1.106) 
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In this system ( the output at any time f equals the input at that same time multiplied by 
a number that varies with times Specifically, we can rewrite eq. (1.1 0G> a s 

yiO = 

where g{t) is a time-varying function, namely g(rj = cos(r + 1). Thus, only the current 
value of the input jr(r) influences the current value of the output y(t), and wc conclude 
that this system is causal (and, in fact* memorylessj. 


1.6.4 Stability 

Stability is another important system property. Informally* a stable system is one in which 
small inputs lead to responses that do not diverge. For example, consider the pendulum in 
Figure 1.46(a)* in which the input is the applied force *(/) and the output is the angular 
deviation y(r) from the vertical. In this case, gravity applies a restoring force that tends 
to return the pendulum to the vertical position* and frictional losses due to drag tend to 
slow it down. Consequently, if a small force *(r) is applied* the resulting deflection from 
vertical will also be small, In contrast, for the inverted pendulum in Figure 1.46(b)* the 
effect of gravity is to apply a force that tends to increase the deviation from vertical. Thus* 
a small applied force leads to a large vertical deflection causing the pendulum to topple 
over, despite any retarding forces due to friction. 

The system in Figure 1 .46(a) is an example of a stable system* while that in Fig- 
ure l .46(b) is unstable. Models for chain reactions or for population growth with unlim- 
ited food supplies and no predators are examples of unstable systems, since the system 
response grows without bound in response to small inputs. Another example of an unsta- 
ble system is the model fora bank account balance in eq, (1.86), since if an initial deposit 
is made (i.e, t *[0] =■ a positive amount) and there are no subsequent withdrawals, then 
that deposit will grow each month without bound, because of the compounding effect of 
interest payments. 




777777777 

(b) 


Figure l .46 (a) A stable pendulum; 
(b) an unstable inverted pendulum 
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There are also numerous examples of stable systems. Stability of physical systems 
generally results from the presence of mechanisms that dissipate energy. For example, 
assuming positive component values in the simple RC circuit of Example 1,8, the resistor 
dissipates energy and this circuit is a stable system. The system in Example 1 9 is also 
stable because of the dissipation of energy through friction. 

The preceding examples provide us with an intuitive understanding of the concept 
of stability. More formally, if the input to a stable system is bounded (i.e., if its magnitude 
does nor grow without bound), then the output must also be bounded and therefore cannot 
diverge. This is the definition of stability that we will use throughout this book. For exam- 
ple, consider applying a constant force /(/) = F to the automobile m Figure 1 2, with the 
vehicle initially at rest. In this case the velocity of the car will increase, but not without 
bound, since the retarding frictional force also increases with velocity. In fact, the velocity 
will continue to increase until the frictional force exactly balances the applied force: so, 
from eq. (1.84), we see that this terminal velocity' value V must satisfy 

P V “ -F, (1.107) 

m m 

i.e, 

V = t l 108) 

P 

As another example, consider the discrete-lime system defined by eq. { 1 . 1 04 1 , and 
suppose that the input x[n ] is bounded in magnitude by some number, say, B, for all values 
of n. Then the largest possible magnitude for >■[«] is also 5, because y[n] is the average 
of a finite set of values of the input. Therefore, yfn] is bounded and the system is stable. 
On the other hand, consider the accumulator described by eq. (1.92). Unlike the system 
ineq. (1,104), this system sums all of the past values of the input rather than just a finite 
set of values, and the system is unstable, since the sum can grow continually even if x[w] 
is bounded. For example, if the input to the accumulator is a unit step u[n], the output 
will be 


n 

y{n] - 21 = (« + D«M- 

k = -‘* 

That is, y[0] = l,y[l] = 2, y[2] = 3, and so on, and >■[«] grows without bound. 

Example 1. 13 

If we suspect that a system is unstable, then a useful strategy to verify this is to look for 
a specific bounded input that leads to an unbounded output. Finding one such example 
enables us to conclude that the given system is unstable If such an example does not 
exist or is difficult to find, we must check for stability by using a method that does not 
utilize specific examples of input signals. To illustrate this approach, let us check the 
stability of two systems. 


Si: y(t ) = rxfrt 


(1.109) 
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and 


S 2 : y(r) * e*'*. (1.110) 

In seeking a specific counterexample in order to disprove stability, ^ e might try simple 
bounded inputs such as a constant or a unit step. For system S\ in eq. ( 1 .109), a constant 
input x(i) — 1 yields y(f> = t, which is unbounded, since no matter what finite con- 
stant we pick, will exceed that constant foi some;. We conclude that system Si is 
unstable. 

For system S 2 , which happens to be stable, we would be unable to find a bounded 
i nput that results i n an unbounded output. So we proceed to verify that al l bounded inputs 
result in bounded outputs. Specifically, let B be an arbitrary positive number, and Let rif) 
be an arbitrary signal bounded b y B; that is, we are making no assumption about x(r). 
except that 


|-r(f)| < B , 


(1.U1J 


or 


- B<.x(t)<B , ( 1 . 112 ) 

for all t. Using the definition of Si in eq* (1.110), we then see that if x(t) satisfies 
eq. ( 1 . 1 11), then >(0 must satisfy 

e - * <|y( (1 113) 

We conclude that if any input to S 2 is bounded by an arbitrary positive number B, the 
corresponding output is guaranteed lo be bounded by e\ Thus, Si is stable. 

The system properties and concepts that we have introduced so fax in this section 
are of great importance, and we will examine some of these in more detail later m the 
book. There remain, however, two additional properties — time invariance and linearity— 
that play a particularly central role in the subsequent chapters of the book, and in the 
remainder of this section we introduce and provide initial discussions of these two very 
important concepts. 

1 .6.5 Time Invariance 

Conceptually, a system is time invariant if the behavior and characteristics of the system 
are fixed over time. For example, the /?C circuit of Figure 1.1 is time invariant if the 
resistance and capacitance values R and C are constant over time: We would expect to 
get the same results from an experiment with this circuit today as we would if we ran the 
identical experiment tomorrow. On the other hand, if the values of R and C are changed 
or fluctuate over time, then we would expect the results of our experiment to depend on 
the time at which we run it. Similarly, if the frictional coefficient b and mass m of the 
automobile in Figure 1.2 are constant, we would expect the vehicle to respond identically 
independently of when we drive it. On the other hand, if we load the auto’s trunk with 
heavy suitcases one day, thus increasing m, we would expect the car to behave differently 
than at other times when it is not so heavily loaded. 

The property of time invariance can be described very simply in terms of the signals 
and systems language that we have introduced. Specifically, a system is time invariant if 
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a time shift in the input signal results in an identical time shift in the output signal. That 
is, if ,y[n] is the output of a discrete-time, time-invariant system when *[«] is the input, 
then y[n - no] is the output when x[n - n fi \ is applied. In continuous time with y{/) the 
output corresponding tn the input *(r), a time-invariant system will have y (/ “ to) as the 
output when jr (t - fy) is the input, 

To see howto determine whether a system is time invariant or not, and to gain some 
insight into this property, consider the following examples: 

Example 1.14 

Consider the continuous-time system defined by 

y(r) = sin|j(0]. 0 114j 

To check that this system is time invariant, we must determine whether the time- 
invariance property holds for any input and any time shift /«. Thus, let jnu) be an 
arbitrary input to this system, and let 

yi(0 - sin (1-115) 

be the corresponding output. Then consider a second input obtained by shifting * , (/) in 
time; 


-jv; = -*1 it ~ rt»). ( 1 . 116 ) 

The output corresponding to this; input is 

y»(0 = sin[j : (0| = sm\x t {t - to)]. <1.117) 

Similarly, from eq, (1 , 1 15 1 , 

>’,<* ~tn) = ^1*1 V (I US) 

Comparing eqs. (1.117) and (1.JJ8), we see that V 2 CO = yi (f - to) s and. therefore, this 
system is time invariant. 

Example 1.1$ 

As a second example, consider the discrete-time system 

y[n] = rx[nl ( 1 . 119 ) 

This is a time- varying system, a fact that can be verified using the same formal procedure 
as that used in the preceding example (sec Problem 1.28), However, when a system is 
suspected of being time varying, an approach to showing this that is often very useful 
is to seek a counterexample — i.e.„ to use our intuition to find an input signal for which 
the condition of time invariance is violated. In particular, the system in this example 
represents u system with a time-varying gain, For example, if we know that tbe current 
input value is 1 , we cannot determine the current output value without knowing the 
current time. 

Consequently, consider the input signal *i[nl = 6[nl, which yields an output 
yiTrtl that is identically 0 (since nfifrt] = 0). However, the input *2 = S[n-11yields 

the output >'2 fn] = — 1} = 5[n — If Thus, while xi[«] is ashifted version of jedn], 

yi [n] in not a shifted version of V| [n] 
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While the system in the preceding example has a time-varying gain and as a result 
is a time-varying system, the system in eq, (1 ,97) has a constant gain and, in fact, is time 
in vari ant . Other examples of time-i n variant systems are gi ven by eqs. ( 1 .9 1 )— ( 1 . 1 04), The 
following example illustrates a time-varying system. 

Example I.T6 

Consider the system 

y(r) = *(2t). 0-120) 

Thi> system represents a time scaling. That is, y{t) is a time-compressed (by a factor of 
1) version of _r(r), Intuitively, then, any time shift in the input will also be compressed 
by a fauor of 2. and it is for this reason (hat the system is not time invariant. To demon- 
strate this by counterexample, consider the input *i(0 shown in Figure 3 47(a) and the 
resulting output y t (t) depicted in Figure 1.47(b) If we then shift the input by 2 — i e. , 
consider jC 2 (/) — *i(r • 2). as shown in Figure 1.47(c) — we obtain the resulting output 



-2 2 t - 1 1 t 

fa) (b) 



1 3 t 

<*) 


Figure 1,47 (a) The input j r f (f) to the system in Example 1 ‘■6; (b) the 
output y t (f) corresponding to *{f); (c) the shifted input ^(f) = xs<f - Z>; 
(d) the output yz(t) corresponding to (b) the shifted signal y^{t - 2) 
Note that ¥* /, (f - 2), showing that the system is not time invariant 
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>'»(r) = X2(2j) shown in Figure 1.47(d). Comparing Figures 1.47(d) and(e), we. see that 
>■;(?) # > i(/ - 2). so that the system is no; time invariant. (In fact, yi(0 = yi(r - 1 }, so 
that the output time shift is only half as big as it should be for time invariance, due to the 
time compression imparted by the system,) 


1.6.6 Linearity 

A linear system, in continuous time or discrete time, is a. system that possesses the impor- 
tant property of superposition: If an input consists of the weighted sum of several signals, 
then the output is the superposition — that is, the weighted sum — of the responses of the 
system to each of those signals. More precisely, let >’i(f) be the response of a continuous- 
hme system to an input and let > 2(0 be the output corresponding to the input jt 2 < 0 - 
Then the system is linear if: 

1. The response to X] (*> + x 2 (0 is MO + 

2. The response Lo ax[(t ) i$ *7yi(f), where a is any complex constant. 

The first of these two properties is known as the additivity property; the second is known 
us the scaling or homogeneity property. Although we have written this description using 
continuous-time signals, the same definition holds in discrete time. The systems specified 
by eqs. (1.91 Ml 100), (1,1Q2)-(1 104), and (1,119) are linear, while those defined by 
eqs. (1,101) and (1.114) are nonlinear. Note that a system can be linear without being 
time invariant, as in eq, (1,119), and it can be time invariant without being linear, as in 
eqs. (1.101) and (1.114). 

The two properties defining a linear system can be combined into a single statement 

continuous time: ci.MO + b-MO ~ * ayriO + by 2 (t). (1.121) 

discrete lime: a.Mn] + bxn [rc] -^<ryi[n] + byiW- (1.122) 

Here, a and b are any complex constants. Furthermore, it is straightforward to show from 
[he definition of linearity that if **[*], k = 1, 2, 3 are a set of inputs to a discrete- 

time linear system with correspending outputs y*[n], k - 1, 2, 3, . then the response to 
a linear combination of these inputs given by 

x[n] = = fl ] ■*[[«] + ti 2 x 2 \ri\ + a 3 jc 3 [n] + . . . (1.123) 

ft 


is 


y[n] = = aiyifrt] + tfsyrinj + + ■ ■ ■■ (1124) 

k 

This very' important fact is known as the superposition property* which holds for linear 
systems in both continuous and discrete time. 

A direct consequence of the superposition property is that, for linear systems, an 
input which is zero for all time results in an output which is zero for all time. For example, 
if jcEm] — ►yin], then the homogeneity property tells us that 

0 = 0- x [n ] 0 ■ y[*j = 0, 


(1.125) 
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In the following examples we illustrate how the linearity of a given system can be 
checked by directly applying the definition of linearity, 

Example 1*17 

Consider a system 5 whose input x(f) and output y(r) are related by 

v(0 = txit) 

To determine whether or not 5 is linear, we consider two arbitrary inputs *|{/j and X](r). 

x lit) -► y z {i) = tx t {t) 

Let jc^(r) be a linear combination of X[ (|) and *;(/). That is, 

*>(!) - nxiri) *1- 

where a and h are arbitrary scalars. If jc^r) is the input to S. then the corresponding 
output may be expressed as 

vi(0 - /* 3 (r) 

- r(u.Ti(r) - *jr z (rl) 

= arri(f) + ftrxrfO 
^ ay\(t) + by 2 ( 0 

We conclude that the system 5 is linear 

Example 1.18 

Let us apply the linearity-checking procedure of the previous example to another system 
S whose input x(0 and output >(f) are related by 

v(r) = x 2 {t) 

Defining jf|(r)» X 2 O), and * 3 (t) as in the previous example, we have 

*■(') Ji(0 = 4(0 
*2i0 -* ya(0 = *2(0 

and 

*3(0 -* ym = 4(0 

= (ajci(r>+ fcxjtO) 2 
^ u z x{(r) + b 2 x\(t) ■+ 2afcx,(r)x 2 (j) 

= 4y,<r) + b 2 yi(t) + 2a*j,(r>J2(ri 

Clearly, we can specify *i0)*-*2(0. a, and b such that y 3 fr)isnot the same asa\,(0 + 
fry 2 (rXForexample,if j](r) = 1, x;<r) ^ 0 ,a = 2,and£ = O.thetiyi(0 = I2jtj(r)) ? = 
4 t hut 2y^ { 1 ) = 2(i|<r)]^ = 2 We conclude that the system $ is not linear. 

Example 1.19 


In checking the linearity of a system, it is important to remember that the system must 
satisfy both the additivity and homogeneity properties and that the signals, as well as 
any scaling constants, am allowed to be complex. To emphasize the importance of these 
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points,, consider the system specified by 

y[n] = <fte{jL[n]}. (1.126) 

As shewn in Problem 1.29, this system is addiiivet however, it does not satisfy the ho- 
mogeneity property* as we now demonstrate, Let 

x EnJ = r[nj + /s[n] (L127) 

bean arbitrary complex input with real and imaginary parts r[rcl and jf /ij, respectively, 
so that the corresponding output is 

vi[rt] - rfnl- ( 1 , 128 ) 

Now, consider scaling x\ ffl| by a complex number, for example, a — j, i,e , consider 
the input 

x 2 [n] = j*i[n| =* jtr[nl +■ js{n\l ^ ^ 

1 — ^r«] + jvf«i- 

The output corresponding to n) is 

y 2 [n\ ^ = ~s[n\, 0,130) 

which is not equal to the scaled version of y ( frtj, 

ay t \n\ = jr\n\ (1.131) 

We conclude that the system violates the homogeneity property and hence is not linear. 

Example t .20 

Consider the system 


Y[n\ = 2x[n] + 3. (L132) 

This system is not linear, as can be verified In several ways, For example, the system 
violates the additivity property: If *i[n] = 2 and x 2 [/j] = 3, then 

*<0*1 — * VilnJ = 2x< [n\ + 3 = 7, 11.133) 

x 2 [n\ — ^ > Vj[n| = 2*:[nJ-f-3 = 9. (1.134) 

However, the response to x*[/i] = *|[nl + x 2 [ajis 

yA n] = 2Ui!>] -+■ + 3 = 13, 0.135) 

which does not equal ydnl + y 2 [»tj = 16. Alternatively, since y[n] = 3ifxfn] = O t wc 
see that the system violates the “zero-in/zero-out” property of linear systems given in 
eq. (1.125), 

It may seem surprising that the system m the above example is nonlinear, since 
eq. <1.132) is a linear equation. On the other hand, as depicted in Figure 1 A8 t (heoutpui 
of this system can be represented as the sum of the output of a linear system and another 
signal equal to the zero-input response of the system. For the system in eq. ( l . 1 32), the 
linear system is 


x[n) “*• 2x[n], 


and the zero-input respun se is 


= 3 - 
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Figure 1.48 Structure tri an incrementally linear system. Here, >t[n) is the 
zero-input response of the system. 


There are, in fact, large classes of systems in both continuous and discrete time that 
cart be represented as in figure 1.4& — ],e,- for which the overall system output consists 
of the superposition of the response of a linear system with a zero-input response As 
shown in Problem 1.47, such systems correspond to the class of me rementciiy linear 
tystertiA — i.c.. systems in continuous or discrete time that respond linearly to changes in 
the input. In other words, :he difference between the responses to any two inputs la an 
incrementally Linear system is a linear (i e., additive and homogeneous) function of the 
difference between the twe inputs-. For example, if xi [nj and x?[n] are two inputs to the 
system specified by eq. (1.132), and if yi l«J and y ; [nj ure the corresponding outputs, 
then 

yi \n] - ysinl = 2jri [n\ + 3 - {2jc 2 [h] + 3} = 2 J J L |rtl - t±lrtj ( 1. 136) 


1.7 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have developed a number of basic concept* related to continuous-time 
and discrete-time signals and systems. We have presented both an intuitive picture of what 
signals and systems arc through several examples and a mathematical representation for 
signals and systems that we will use throughout the book. Specifically, we introduced 
graphical and mathematical representations of signals and used these representations in 
performing transformations of the independent variable. We also defined and examined 
several basic signals, both in continuous time and in discrete time. These included com- 
plex exponential signals, sinusoidal signals, and unit impulse and step functions. In ad- 
dition, we investigated the concept of periodicity for continuous-time and discrete-time 
signals. 

In developing some of the elementary ideas related to systems, we introduced block 
diagrams tc facilitate our discussions concerning the interconnection of systems, and we 
defined a number of important properties of systems, including causality, stability, time 
invariance, and linearity, 

The primary focus in most of this book will be on the class of linear, time- in variant 
(LXI) systems, both in continuous time and in discrete time. These systems play a par- 
ticularly important role in system analysis and design, in part due to the fact that many 
systems encountered in nature can be successfully modeled as linear and time invariant. 
Furthermore, as we shall see in the following chapters, the properties of linearity and Lime 
invariance allow us to analyze in detail the behavior of LTI systems- 
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Basic problems emphasize the mechanics of using concepts and methods in a man - 
ner similar to that illustrated in the examples that are solved in the text 

Advanced problems explore and elaborate upon the foundations and practical im- 
plications of the textual material. 

The first section of problems belongs to the basic category, and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the book, The next two sections contain problems belonging to the 
basic and advanced categories, respectively, A final section. Mathematical Review, pro- 
vides practice problems on the fundamental ideas of complex arithmetic and algebra. 

BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 


Express each of the following complex numbers in Cartesian form {.x + jy) f p JTr , 
2 e j2e~ s ^ iA , Jic~ l7T/ '\ 

Express each of the following complex numbers in polar form ire lfi , with tt < 

P -2, -3j, k ~ j\\ l + r* (1 fO - j)> (1 + ;)/(1 jXi^'2 + jv'2 

n ■+■ jV^)- 

Determine the values of i\ and ft, for each of the following signals: 

(a) .id*) = e (b) Jifr) = e ji2i+T?t4) (c) ^(jp = 

(d> x\[n\ = {±r*[ft I (e) (f| x^[m\ = cos(fn) 

Let a[«] be a signal with x\n] =0 for n < -2 and n > 4. For each signal given 
below, determine the values of n for which it is guaranteed to be zero. 

(a) x\n -3J (b) rfn + 41 (c) x[-n] 

(d) r[-n + 2] (e) x[—n — 2] 

Let x(t) be a signal with .*(/) = 0 for t < 3. For each signal given below, determine 
the values of t for which it is guaranteed lo be zero. 

(a) jc( 1 - 0 (b) x{] - t) + x(2 - t) (ci jr(l - t)x { 2 - /) 

(d) x$0 (e) x(f/3) 

Determine whether or not each of the following signals is periodic: 

(a) x\lt) = (b) x 2 [n] = u\n) + a[-n ) 

(c) jr 3 [«] - Xl=. - 4fc] -Sin- l - 4A]> 

For each signal given below, determine all the values of the independent variable at 
which the even part of the signal is guaranteed lo be zero. 

(a) jti [ rtl = u{n]-w[rr-4] (b) xilt) = sm^f) 

(c) x 3 \n] = {^)Mn “■ 3] (d) x 4 (0 = e“ 5f u(r 4 2) 

Express the real part of each of the following signals in the form A?~ 01 cos(arf + 4>), 
where A* a , &+ and <f> are real numbers with A > 0 and -tt < <f> tt: 

(a) x { [t) = -2 (b) x 2 (t) = Jle^ 4 cos(3f -I- 2 -tt) 

(c) x$[t) = e“*sin(3/-i- tt) (d) **(/) = j\vo)i 

Determine whether or not each of the following signals is periodic. If a signal is 
periodic, specify its fundamental period. 

(a) *iU) = Jo*™* (b) jt 2 (0 - f <_l+ ^ r (c) x^[n] = e^ vn 

(d) .t 4 [«1 - (e> ^ [n] = 3e m<«^> 
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1.10, Determine the fundamental period of the signal x(t) = 2cos(10f + 1)- sm{4r - 1). 

1.11, Determine the fundamental period of the signal jc[k] = 1 + e^ vnP - e j2vni ^. 

1.12, Consider the discrete-time signal 

00 

*[«] = i - 2 - 1 - 4 


Determine the values of the integers M and so that x[n] may be expressed as 

-*[n] “ w[Afn — n 0 ] r 

1.13, Consider the continuous-time signal 

x{t) = S{t + 2)-a(t-2X 

Calculate the value of E*. for the signal 



x{r)dr ' 


1,14, Consider a periodic signal 


m = 



D < 1 
1 < f < 2 


with period T = 2. The derivative of this signal is related to the “impulse train" 


g<0 = v OO - 2k) 

Jt= -o> 

with period T = 2. It can be shown that 

dxtf) , . . . 

= A i 8(T ~ h) + A 2 g(t~t 2 l 

Determine the values of A lt t u A 2t and s 2 . 

1,15. Considera system 5 with input *[«! and output y[#j], This system is obtained through 
a series interconnection of a system Si followed by a system S 2 The input-output 
relationships for S| and S 2 are 

Si : yitfl] = 2 jrj[n] + 4*1(0 - 1 ], 

: y 3 [fl] = x 2 [n - 2\ 4- ~Jt 2 [n - 3], 

where jci[«] and denote inppt signals, 

(a) Determine the input-output relationship for system S. 

(b) Does the input-output relationship of sy stem S change if the order in which S[ 
and S 2 are connected in series is reversed (i.e. T if S* follows S,}? 

l.lfi. Consider a discrete-time system with input *[/*] and output y[fl1- The input-output 
relationship for this system is 


yN - x[n]x[n - 23 . 
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(a) Is the system memotyless? 

(b) Determine the output of the system when the input is A8[«l, where A h any 
real or complex number 

(c) Is the system invertible? 

1.17.. Consider a continuous-time system with input jc(f) and output y(r) related by 

y(t) = *Uin(r)), 

(a) Is this system causal? 

(b) Is this system linear? 

1.18. Consider a discrete-time system with input x[n] and output y[/t] related by 

?w = S *[*i 

k -rt-rtu 

where «o is a finite positive integer 
(a) Is this system linear? 

(a) Is this system time-invariant? 

(c) If J^n] is known to be bounded by a finite integer #{i.e,, \x[n]\ < B for all n) t it 
can be shown that y[n] is beunded by a finite number C We conclude that the 
given system is stable. Express C in terms of B and hq. 

1*1^' For each of the following input-output relationships, determine whether the corre- 
sponding system is linear, time invariant or both. 

(a) y(t) = t 2 x{t - 1) (b) y\n\ = - 2} 

(c) y\n] = 4n + l] - 4„ - i] < d ) >r [„] = Od{x(t)} 

1.2(1. A continuous-time linear system S with input *(/) and output y(r) yields the follow- 
ing input-output pairs: 

x(t) = e j2t y(t) = e* y . 
xCr) = e~ j2t -^+ y(r) = e'fi*. 

(*0 Tf X] (f) = cos(2f), determine the corresponding output » (0 for system S, 

(b) If xs(r) = cos(2(r - |», determine the corresponding output y 2 (0 for sys- 
tem S , 

BASIC PROBLEMS 

1.21. A continuous-time signal r{f) is shown in Figure PI. 21. Sketch and label carefully 
each of the following signals: 

(a) x{t - 1) (b) xQ - 0 (c) x{2t + 1) 

(d) - '-) <e> [x{t) + x(-r)jMU) (f) mm + |) - &(i - §)] 

1.22, A discrete-time signal is shown in Figure P 1 .22. Sketch and label carefully each of 
the following signals: 

(a) 4n - 4] {b} JC[3 - n] (c) 43 4 

(d) Jt[3n + 11 (e) 4n] u [3 - n] (f) 4n - 21S[« - 2] 

<B> t 4«] + <h) 40 - l r] 
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Figure P1.2T Figure P1.22 


1.23* Determine and sketch the even and odd parts of the signals depicted in Figure Pl.23 
Label your sketches carefully. 


x(t) 



-i t t 

to Figure P) .23 

1.24* Determine and sketch the even and odd parts of the signals depicted in FigureP1.24 
Label your sketches carefully. 
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(a) 




<c) Figure Pi .24 

1.25. Determine whether or not each of the following continuous-time signals i.s periodic 
If the signal is periodic* determine its fundamental period. 

(a) x{t) = 3 cos{4f 4- f ) (b) a(0 = 

(c) x(t) - [cos(2f - j)]^ (d) *{r) = £t{cos(47r/)ii(0} 

(e) x(t) - St{sin(4iT0H<0} (f) x(t) - ^ <? at ~ n ' 

n - 

1.26. Determine whether or not each of the following discrete-time signals is periodic. If 
the signal is periodic, determine its fundamental period- 

(a) x[n] = sin(^n-f 1) ll>) x[n] = cos(| - tt! (c) .r[n] = cos(|n : ) 

<d) x[/tl = cos<^/i) cos(^n) (e) jjn] = 2cos(j«) 4sin{^rc) - + 

1.27. In this chapter, we introduced a number of general properties of systems. In partic- 
ular, a system may or may not be 

(1) Memoryless 

(2) Time invariant 

(3) Linear 

(4) Causal 

(5) Stable 

.Determine which of these properties hold and which do not hold for each of the 
following continuous-time systems. Justify your answers. In each example. y(t) de- 
notes the system output and *(/) is the system input. 


(tic 
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(a) y(t) - x[t - 2) + x(2 - t) 
<c) y(r) = l^xirW-r 


(b) y(0 “ [co$(30)M0 


(d) y{i) = 


a 

x(t) + *(/ - 2), 


t < 0 
f s 0 


(e) MO | + x{i _ 2 | ^ q (0 ><0 

(g> y(o = ^ 

1,28* Determine which of the properties listed in Problem 1.27 hold and which do not 
hold for each of the following discrete-time systems. Justify your answers. In each 
example, ,y[n] denotes the system output and x[n] is the system input. 


(a) 

y[«] = 

= *[-»] 

<b) 

yM 

= x[n - 2) 

— 2 x[n - 

(c) 

y\n] = 


Id) 

yW 

= S rtxln - 

■ 11} 



f x[n] r 

n > 1 


f 

n £ 1 

(e) 

ylfl] = 

M 0, 

* = 0 (f) 

y[«] 


n = 0 



[ -*[«+ 1J- 

fl S -1 


*[n\, 

n -s -1 


(g) >’[*] = 44n+ il 

1.29* fa) Show that the discrete-time system whose input and output y[n j are related 

by y[n] = <R«{.rr*]} is additive. Does this system remain additive if its input- 
output relationship is changed to y[n] = *[*]}? (Do not assume that 

*[«] is real in this problem*) 

(b) In the text, we discussed the fact that the property of linearity for a system is 
equivalent to the system possessing both the additivity property and homogene- 
ity property. Determine whether each of the systems defined below is additive 
and/or homogeneous. Justify your answers by providing a proof for each prop- 
erty if it holds or a counterexample if it does not. 

<■> *'> - ^ ^ I 2 (fl) *[" I |J ^ ° 0 

130, Determine if each of the following systems is invertible. If it is, construct die inverse 
system. If it is not, find two input signals to the system thai have the same output. 


(a) 

m = *u - 4) 



(b) 

yU) = 

cos!jr(f)] 

(c) 

y[«] = i 

rtjc[nl 



<d) 

y(t) = 

j_L 5f(rVr 



f x[tl - 1], 

n ^ 

1 




(e) 

y[n] = * 

u 

n = 

0 

(D 

>[n] - 

: 4*14« - 1] 



I x[nl 

n ^ 





<&> 

yin) = 

x[l - n] 



(b) 

y(0 = 

lLe- U ~ n x( r 

(I) 

yfo] - ; 

y« r 1 ^- 
* 1 2 1 



(i) 

yU) ™ 

dt 

<k) 

yfo] = | 

[ Jf[« + 1], 

1 4*1 

n ^ 
n ^ 

0 

-1 

(I) 

ii 

§ 



(m) >■[«] = x[2n} ( n ) y [ n ] J x[n/2l neven 

[0, n odd 

1 ,31* In this problem, we illustrate one of the most important consequences of the prop- 
erties of linearity and time invariance* Specifically, once we know the response 
of a linear system or a linear time-invariant (LIT) system to a single input or the 
responses to several inputs, we can directly compute the responses to many other 
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input signals. Much of the remainder of this book deals with a thorough exploitation 
of this fact in order to develop results and techniques for analyzing and synthesizing 
LTT systems. 

(a) Consider an LTI system whose response to the signal .**(;) in Figure PI .3 J (a) is 
the signal >i(f) illustrated in Figure PI. 3 1(b). Determine and sketch carefully 
the response of the system to the input *2(0 depicted in Figure PI, 31{c). 

(b) Determine and sketch the response of the system considered in part (a) to the 
input shown in Figure PI. 3 lid). 


*i ffl 


Vi ft) 


0 12 t 



t 


(a) 


(t>} 


*aW 


A 

1 


2 


J. 

3 


-1 


(ct 






(d) Figure Pf .31 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

132. Let *f/) be a continuous-time signal* and let 

yitf) - *<2r) and yi(r) — 

The signal yi(r) represents a speeded up version of *(r) in the sense that the duration 
of the signal is cut in half. Similarly, yztf) represents a slowed down version of 
*(f) in the sense that the duration of the signal is doubled. Consider the following 
statements: 

(1) If *(r) is periodic, then yi ( t ) is periodic. 

(2) If yrif) is periodic, then *(0 is poriodic. 

(3) If *(/) is periodic, then is periodic. 

(4) If yi(f) is periodic, then *(f) is periodic. 

For each of these statements, determine whether it is true, and if so, determine the 
relationship between the fundamental periods of the two signals considered in the 
statement. If the statement is not true, produce a counterexample to it. 

1.33. Let x[n] be a discrete- time signal, and let 


yiM = x[2n\ and y 2 [n] = 


0 , 


n even 
n odd 
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The signals y\ [ft] and ys[ft] respectively represent in some sense the speeded up and 
slowed down versions of xln], However, it should be noted that the discrete-time 
notions of speeded up and slowed down have subtle differences with respect to their 
continuous-time counterparts. Consider the following statements: 

(1) If *[n] is periodic, then y i [«] is periodic, 

(2) If yj [/i] is periodic, then x\n] is periodic. 

(3) If *[nl is periodic, then is periodic. 

(4) If yz[ri} is periodic, then *[n) is periodic. 

For each of these statements, determine whether it is true, and if so, determine the 
relationship between the fundamental periods of the two signals considered in the 
statement. If the statement is not tree, produce a counterexample to it 

1.34. In this problem, we explore several of the properties of even and odd signals, 

(a) Show that if x[n] is an qdd signal, then. 

2 *[n] = o. 

n=— f 

(b) Show that if [h] is an odd signal and X 2 [ri\ is an even signal, then jt j [ftj^tfl] 
h an odd signal. 

(c) Let x[n] be an arbitrary signal, with even and odd parts denoted by 

JC f [fi] = SH*[«]} 

and 

x*l*] = 

Show that 

2 - Z + 2 **w. 

fl=— ® ti= — » 

(d) Although parts {aHc) have been stated in terms of discrete-time signals, the 
analogous properties are also valid in continuous time. To demonstrate this, 
show that 



where ^r^(r) and x 0 (t) are, respectively, the even and odd pans of *(/). 

1,35. Consider the periodic discrete-time exponential rime signal 

xtn] = 

Show that the fundamental period of this signal is 

JVo = Wgcd^jV), 

where gcd{m, N ) is the greatest common divisor of m and N— that is. the largest 
integer that divides both m and W an integral nutnher of times. For example, 

gcd(2 h 3) = l,gcd(2,4) = 2, gcd(8, 12) - 4, 

Note that JVq - N if m and N have no factors in common. 
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1.36. Let x(r) he the continuous-time complex exponential signal 

x(t) - 

with fundamental frequency too and fundamental period To = Trr/wo, Consider the 
discrete-time signal obtained by taking equally spaced samples of x(r) — that is, 

x[n] = x(rtT) = 

(a) Show that x{n] is periodic if and only if 77 Zb is a rational number — that is, if 
and only if some multiple of the sampling interval exactly equal s a multiple of 
the period of jc(f). 

(b) Suppose that jr[/jl is periodic — that is. that 

f (PI -36-1) 

To 4 

where p and q axe integers. What are the fundamental period and fundamental 
frequency of *[«]? Express the fundamental frequency as a fraction of iuo!T. 

(c) Again assuming that 777b satisfies eq, (PI .36-1), determine precisely how 
many periods of x(Y) are needed to obtain the samples that form a single period 
of jefrtJ. 

1.37. An important concept in many communications applications is the correlation be- 
tween two signals. In the problems at the end of Chapter 2. we will have more to 
say about this topic and will provide some indication of how it is used in practice. 
For now, we content ourselves with a brief introduction to correlation functions and 
some of their properties. 

Let x(t) and y{t) be two signals; then the correlation function is defined as 


= J x(t + r)y(r)JT. 

The function <£ tx (r) is usually referred to as the autocorrelation function of the signal 
jc(f), while (r) is often called a cross-correlation function. 

(a) What is the relationship between <£*>(0 and fiyzif) 1 } 

(b) Compute the odd part of ^j(r). 

(c) Suppose that y(t) = x[t + T). Express $ sy (t) and in terms of 0„(r). 
138. In this problem, we examine a few of the properties of the unit impulse function. 

(a) Show that 


S(2() = ^(/). 


Hint: Examine {See Figure 1-34.) 

(b) In Section L4, we defined the continuous-time unit impulse as the limit of the 
signal §a(j). More precisely, we defined several of the properties of 5(f) by 
examining the corresponding properties of For example, since the signal 



di(T)dr 
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converges to the unit step 

»(f> = lint jja^O. (PI. 38-1) 

we could interpret S(r ) through the equation 

u(f) = | S(r)dT 

or by viewing S(t) as the formal derivative of w(0* 

This type ot discussion is important, as we are in effect trying to define 
6(f) through'its properties rather than by specifying its value for each *, which 
is not possible, In Chapter 2, we provide a very simple characterization of the 
bchaviorof the unit impulse that is extremely useful in the study of linear time- 
invariant systems, For the present, however, we concentrate on demonstrating 
that the important concept in using the unit impulse is Vo understand how it 
behaves. To do this, consider the sis signals depicted in Figure PUR. Show 









m 


Figure Pr.38 
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that each k4 behaves like an impulse” as A — * 0 in that, if we let 

H'itn = [ ri(T)dT. 


then 


lim u\(t) = u[t). 
i-»0 ■* 

In each case, sketch and label carefully the signal Note chat 

4(0) = 4(0) = 0 for all A. 

Therefore, it is not enough to define or to think of S(0 as being zero for / ^ 0 
and infinite for / = 0, Rather, it is properties snch a s eq. (Pl.38-1) that define 
the impulse. In Section 2.5 we will define a whole class of signals known as 
singularity Junctions, which are related to the unit impulse and which are also 
defined in terms of their properties rather than their values, 

1.39, The role played by u(r), 5(f), and other singularity functions in the study of linear 
time-invariant systems is that of an idealization of a physical phenomenon, and, as 
we will see, the use of these idealizations allow us to obtain an exceedingly impor- 
tant and very simple representation of such systems. In using singularity functions, 
we need, however, to be careful , In particular, we must remember that they are ideal- 
izations, and thus, whenever we perform a calculation using them, we are implicitly 
assuming that this calculation represents an accurate description of the behavior of 
the signals that they are intended to idealize. To illustrate, consider the equation 

mm = rfO)S(r), (PI .39-1) 

This equation is based on the observation that 

*(')£a(0 = *(0)^(0 (PI. 39-2) 

Taking the limit of this relationship then yields the idealized one given by eq, 
(PI, 39-1), However, a more careful examination of our derivation of eq. (PI. 39-2) 
shows that that equation really makes sense only if jr(f) is continuous at t = 0. If it 
is not, then we will not have x(f) ** x(0) for r small. 

To make this point clearer, consider the unit step signal u(r), Recall from eq, 
(1 .70) that w(0 = 0 for t < 0 and u(x) ~ 1 for t > 0, but that its value at t = 0 is 
not defined. [Note, for example, that w^(0) =*= 0 for all A, while 4(0) = 1 (from 
Problem 1 38(b)).] The fact that u(0) is tioi defined is not particularly bethersome, 
as long as the calculations we perform using «(r)do not rely cm a specific choice for 
u(0). For example, if f(t) is a signal that is continuous at / = 0, then the value of 


f(<7)u{<r)dcr 


does not depend upon a choice for »(U). On the other hand, the fact that u(0) is 
undefined is significant in that it means that certain calculations involving singular- 
ity functions are undefined. Consider trying to define a value for the product u(/)A(0. 
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To see that this cannot be defined, show that 

lim[ui<f)«(rt] - 0, 

A— *0 

but 

limfM4i/)5 A (r)J = ^5(0. 

In general, we car define the product of two signals without any difficulty, 
as long as the signals do not contain singularities (discontinuities, impulses, or the 
other singularities introduced in Section 2.5) whose locations coincide. When the 
locations do coincide, die product is undefined. As an example, show dial the dgnal 

g(f) - f h(t)£(i - r)dr 


is identical to u{t)\ that is, it is 0 for r < 0, it equals 1 for r > 0, and it is undefined 
for t = 0. 

1.40, (a) Show that if a system is either additive or homogeneous, it has die property 
that if the input is identically zero, then the output is also identically zero. 

(b) Determine a system (either in continuous or discrete time) that is neither ad- 
ditive nor homogeneous but which has a zero output if the input is identically 
zero. 

(c) From part (a), can you conclude that If the input to a linear system is zero be- 
tween times fj and r 2 in continuous time or between times /q and n 3 in discrete 
time, then its output must also be zero between these same times? Explain your 
answer. 

1*41. Consider a system S with input r(rt] and output y[n] related by 

y[n] = Jr[nj{£[rt] + g[n - tj}. 

(a) If g\n\ = 1 for all a, show that S is time invariant. 

(b) If g[«J = it, show that $ is not time invariant. 

(c) If g[n ] — 1 + ( — 1 ) n , show that S is time Invariant. 

1.42. (a) Is the following statement true or false? 

The series interconnection of two linear time-invariant systems is itself a linear, 
time-invariant system. 

Justify your answer. 

(b) Is the following statement true or false? 

T^e series interconnection erf two nonlinear systems is itself nonlinear. 

Justify your answer. 

(c) Consider three systems with the following inpuboutput relationships; 

^{r 11 :r- 
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System 2: yfnj = + ^x[n — 1] -+ ^x[n - 2] h 

System 3: yfn] = x[2tt]. 

Suppose that these systems are connected in series as depicted in Figure PI. 42, 
Find the input-output relationship for the overall interconnected system, Is this 
system linear? Is it time invariant? 



y(n] 


Figure PI .42 


1,43* (a) Consider a time-invariant system with input *(/) and output y(/). Show that if 
j;(f) is periodic with period 7\ then so is y{r), Show that the analogous result 
also holds in discrete time, 

(b) Give an example of a time-invariant system and a nonperiodic input signal j(r) 
such that the corresponding output y(t) is periodic. 

1*44. (a) Show that causality for a continuous-time linear system is equivalent to the 
following statement: 


For any time and any input *(/) such that x(t) *= 0 for i < fa, the correspond- 
ing output y(r) must also be zero for t < f 0 - 

The analogous statement cart he made for a discrete-time linear system. 

(b) Find a nonlinear system that satisfies the foregoing condition but is not causal, 

(c) Find a nonlinear system that is causal but does not satisfy the condition. 

(d) Show that mvertihility for a discrete-time linear system is equivalent to the 
following statement: 


The only input that produces y[n] « 0 for all n is jc[n] = 0 for all n. 

The analogous statement is also true for a continuous-time linear system, 

(e) Find a nonlinear system that satisfies the condition of pan (d) but is not invert- 
ible. 

1,45. In Problem 1 .37, we introduced the concept of correlation functions. It is often im- 
portant in prat. lice to compute the correlation function where h{t) is a fixed 

given signal, but where *(r) may be any of a wide variety of signals. In this case, 
what is done is to design a system S with input x[t ) and output <£^(r). 

(a) fs i S linear? Is 5 time invariant? Is 5 causal? Explain your answers. 

(b) Do any of your answers to part (a) change if we take as the output c pM) rather 
than ^(0? 

1*46, Consider the feedback system of Figure PI .46, Assume that y[n] = 0 for n < 0. 


m 



y(n] - e(rt - 1] 


- yin] 


Figure Pf.46 
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(a) Sketch the output when x[#i] = 5[nJ. 
lb) Sketch the output when x[n] = w[/t]. 

1.47. (a) Let S denote an incrementally linear system, and let [n] be an arbitrary input 
signal to S with corresponding output yiln]. Consider the system illustrated in 
Figure PI .47(a). Show diet this system is linear and that, in fact, the overall 
input-output relationship between x[n] and y[n] does not depend on the partic- 
ular choice of x\ [n). 

(b) Use the result of part (a) to show that 5 can be represented in the form shown 
in Figure 1.4& 

(c) Which of the following systems are incrementally linear? Justify your answers, 
and if a system is incrementally linear, identify the linear system L and the zero- 
mput response yolnl or >o(r> for the representation of the system as shown in 
Figure 1*48. 


0) yffl] = n + *(rt] + 2x\n + 4] 



(b) 


cos (nnj 



(C) 


Figure PI. 47 
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(iii) y[n) = 

(iv) 


t[«]- A[n - 1]+ 3, if x|0] ^ 0 
x[n] — jffn - 1 } - 3, if x[0] < 0 
The system depicted in Figure PI .47(b). 

(v) The system depicted in Figure PI .47(c). 

(d) Suppose that a particular incrementally iitiear system has a representation as 
in Figure 1 .4$, with L denoting the linear system and yo[nJ the zero-input re- 
sponse. Show that S is time invariant if and only if L is a time-invariant system 
and yi>[n] is constant. 


MATHEMATICAL REVIEW 

The complex number z can be expressed in several ways. The Cartesian or rectangular 
form for z is 


z = jc + jy, 

where j = y~T and * and y are real numbers referred to respectively as the real part and 
the imaginary part of z ■ As we indicated earlier, we will often use the notation 

x = GMs), y = dm{zl 

The complex number ^ can also be represented in polar form as 

Z = re jS , 

where r > 0 is the magnitude of z and 8 is the angle or phase of These quantities will 
often be written as 


r = | z\. 8 = 

The relationship between these two representations of complex numbers can be de- 
termined either from Euler’s relation, 

e }9 = cos0 + ;sin0> 

or by plotting z in the complex plane, as shown in Figure P1.48, in which the coordinate 
axes are Cf tefe] along the horizontal axis and &m{z} along the vertical axis. With respect to 
this graphical representation, x and y are the Cartesian coordinates of z, and r and 8 are its 
polar coordinates. 


Srrt 



(ft* 


Figure PI .48 
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1 . 48 . Let ilo be 9 cortiplex number with polar coordinates (rjj, 0o) and Cartesian coordi - * 
nates (x^, yu), Determine expressions for the Cartesian coordinates of the following 
complex numbers in terms of x$ and yo- Plot the points zo, zu Z 2 , £.i, zx* and zs in 
the complex plane when r t) = 2 and 0^ = tt/ 4 and when ro = 2 and 0o = ?r/2. 
Indicate on your plots the real and imaginary parts of each point. 

(a) Z] = (b) = r & (cj z$ = 

(d> aj\ - (e> ^ 

1.49. Express each ot the following complex numbers in polar form, and plot them in the 
complex plane, indicating the magnitude and angle of each number: 

(a) 1 + jj - 3 (b) -5 <c) - 5 -5j 

(d) 3 + 4 j (t) (1 - JV3)* <0 £1 + /) 5 

(g) (v r 3 + J 3 X1 - j) fli) W ,J T y - 3 

2i/OV v lj s/3 -‘■j 

U) A l +- j)e^ (k) (S + jyij2e~ ^ (1) 

1.50. fa) Using Euler’s relationship or Figure PI, 48, determine expressions fur x and y 

in terms of r and 0. 

(b) Determine expressions tor r and 9 in terms ot’ x and y . 

fc) If we are given only r and tan 0, can we uniquely determine x and y n Explain 
your answer. 

1*51. Using Euler’s relation, derive the following relationships: 

<aj cosfl - - 2 (e je + e~ Jil ) 

fb) sin & = ~ 

(c) COS Z 0 - ±{1 + cos 20) 

(d) (sinfl)(sin t^) - | cos(0 - 4>) - ^ cos<0 + tf>) 

(e) sin(0 + 4>\ — sin 0 cos<£ + cos 
1.52. Let z denote a complex variable: that is, 

Z = x + jy = re 

The complex conjugate of z is 

z — x — jy = re 

Derive each of the following relations, where z, zu and zi are arbitrary complex 
numbers, 

(aj z z* = r 2 

(b) 

(c) i + r* = 2<R*fc} 

(d) z-z* = 2j4m{z} 

(e> (zi + zif = z\ + z\ 

<f) ( az]Z 2 y ' az*z i> where a is any real number 

(gl = £ 

(hi (R^{^> = 

1*53, Derive die following relations, where z,Z\* and z* are arbitrary complex numbers: 
(a) (jy = 

(b> z\% ¥ z]zi - - 2ffl*U"z 3 } 
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<C) |?| = |z'| 

(d) \zili\ = Ul |J-T 2 | 

<e> (Mj) s kU™M s \ 7 \ 

If) ku; + ;\zi\ *- 2k s ,[ 

(g) (kil - 1:2!)" - k + Z2I 2 — (ki 1 + k:i) 2 

1*54* The relations considered in this problem are used on many occasions throughout the 
book, 

(a) Prove the validity of the following expression: 


■v-i 

2>" 

n (. 


N. 

] -t> w 
I -ft 


Of = 1 

for any complex number u ¥- 1 


This is often referred to as fhe^m're sum formula. 
<b) Show that if |cr| < 1, then 




rt=U 


1 - Of 


This is often referred to as the infinite sum formula. 
(c) Show also if la | < J „ then 


V 


a 


> net = 


*t = n 


(I -a)- 


(d) Evaluate 


rr k 

assuming that Ja| < L. 

1.55* Using the results from Problem 1 54, evaluate each of the following sums and ex- 
press your answer in Cartesian i rectangular) form: 

(a) (b) ZL-:« J ™ /2 

(O (d) ZZ=i({)"e‘'"‘ a 

(e) ’>J, u C0f(fn) (f) ^“_(,(j)' l ccs(5«’ 1 

1,56. Evaluate each of the Following integrals, and express your answer in Cartesian (reel- 


angular) form: 




(») 

] *e lw,f2 dt 

(b) 


' mi2 dt 

(c) 


(d) 


(T4 JV/ 

(e) 

)^e 'com t)dT 

(0 


2r xi.n(3r)dt 
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2.0 INTRODUCTION 

In Section 1 .6 we introduced and discussed a number of basic system properties. Two of 
these, linearity and time invariance, play a fundamental role in signal and system analysis 
for two major reasons. First, many physical processes possess these properties and thus 
can be modeled as linear time-invariant {LTI) s> stems- In addition, LTT systems can be 
analyzed in considerable detail, providing both insight into their properties and a set of 
powerful tools that form the core of signal and system analysis* 

A principal objective of this book is to develop an understanding of these proper- 
ties and tools and to provide an introduction to several of the very important applications 
in which the tools are used. In this chapter, we begin the development by deriving and 
examining a fundamental and extremely useful representation for LTI systems and by in- 
troducing an important class of these systems* 

One of the primary reasons LTI systems are amenable to analysis is that any such 
system possesses the superposition property described in Section 1 ,6.6. As a consequence, 
if we can represent the input to an LTI system in terms of a linear combination of a set of 
baste signals, we can then use superposition to compute the output of the system in terms 
of its responses to these basic signal s. 

As we will see in the following sections, one of the important characteristics of the 
unit impulse, both in discrete time and in continuous time, is that very general signals 
can be represented as linear combinations of delayed impulses. This fact, together with 
the properties of superposition and time invariance, will allow us to develop a complete 
characterization of any LTI system in terms of its response to a unit impulse. Such a 
representation* referred to as the convolution sum in the discrete^ttme case and the convo- 
lution integral in continuous time, provides considerable analytical convenience in dealing 
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with LTI systems. Following our development of the convolution sum and the convolution 
integral we use these characterizations to examine some of the other properties of LTI sys- 
tems. We then consider the class of continuous-time systems described by linear constant- 
coefficient differential equations and its discrete-time counterpart, the class of systems 
described by linear constant-coefficient difference equations. We will return to examine 
these two veiy important classes of systems on a number of occasions in subsequent chap- 
ters. Finally, we will take another look at the continuous- time unit impulse function and 
a number of other signals that are closely related lo it in order to provide some additional 
insight into these idealized signals and, in particular, to their use and interpretation in the 
context of analyzing LTI systems. 


2, 1 DISCRETE-TIME LTI SYSTEMS: THE CONVOLUTION SUM 

2.1.1 The Representation of Dlscreto-Tlme Signals in Terms 
of Impulses 

The key idea in visualizing how the discrete-time unit impulse can be used to construct 
any discrete- time signal is to think of a discrete-time signal as a sequence of individual im* 
pulses, To sc* how this intuitive picture can be turned into a mathematical representation, 
consider the signal 4”1 depicted in Figure 2. I(aJ, In the remaining parts of this figure, 
we have depicted five time-shifted, scaled unit impulse sequences, where the scaling cm 
each impulse equals the value of 4«] at the particular instant the unit sample occurs. For 
example, 


j[-l]6fn + 1] = < 

1 4-4 

[0, 

, n =* - 1 
n¥= - 1 > 

.*[0]6M - 

401, 

o. 

n = D 

4WH-I] =< 

f 41], 
1 0, 

n = 1 
l 


Therefore, the sum of the five sequences in the figure equals x[«] for —2 s n ^ 2, More 
generally, by including additional shifted, scaled impulses, we can write 

4*1 = ... + *[-3]5j/t + 3] +■ x[-2]d[n +■ 2} + x[- l\5[n + 1] + x[(i\S[n\ 

+ x[\]S[n - 1] + 42 ]B[n -2] + 43]£[* - 3] + , . .. 

For any value of rt t only one of the terms on the right-hand side of eq. (2. 1 ) is nonzero, and 
the scaling associated with that term is precisely *[*). Writing this summation in a more 
compact form, we have 


j[n] = *[*IS[" - *J- (2.2) 

k- -* 

This corresponds to the representation of an arbitrary sequence as a linear combination of 
shifted unit Impulses 5[n - frj, where the weights in this linear combination are *[£]. As 
an example, consider 4*0 — the unit step. In this case, since u[k\ = 0 f or k < 0 




Figure 2.1 Decomposition of a 
discrete-time signal into a weighted 
sum of shitted impulses. 
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and «[£] =■ I for k > 0, eq, (2 2) becomes 

■+ x 

u[n\ = ^ S\n - kl 

k =0 

which is identical to the expression we derived in Section 1.4. {See eq. (1.67).] 

Equation (2.2) is called the sifting property of the discrete-time unit impulse. Be- 
cause the sequence 8[n - fc} is nonzero only when k = tu the summation on the right- 
hand side of eq. (2,2) “sifts 1 ' through the sequence of values x[k] and preserves only the 
value corresponding to k = tt. In the next subsection, we wilt exploit this representa- 
tion of discrete-time signals in order to develop the convolution-sum representation for a 
discrete -time LTI system. 

2 . 1 ,2 The Discrete-Time Unit impulse Response and the Convolution - 
Sum Representation of LTI Systems 

The importance of the sifting property of eqs* (2,1) and (2.2) lies in the fact that it repre- 
sents x[n] as a superposition of scaled versions of a very simple set of elementary functions, 
namely, shifted unit impulses S[w - jfc], each of which is nonzero (with value i ) at a single 
point in lime specified by the corresponding value of jfc. The response of a linear system 
to x[n] will be the superposition of the scaled responses of the system to each of these 
shifted impulses. Moreover* the property of time invariance tells us that the responses of a 
time-invariant system to the time-shifted unit impulses are simply time-shifted versions of 
ore another. The convolution -sum representation for discrete-time systems that aic both 
linear and time invariant results from putting these two basic facts together. 

More specifically* consider the response of a linear (but possibly time -varying) sys- 
tem to an arbitrary input jr[n]. We can represent the input through eq. (2.2) as a linear 
combination of shifted unit impulses. Let h^[n\ denote the response of the linear system 
to the shifted unit impulse &[« — fc]. Then, from the superposition property for a linear 
system (eqs, (1 ,J23i and (1.124)], the response y[n] of the linear system to the input x(n] 
in eq. (2.2) is simply the weighted linear combination of these basic responses. That is, 
with the input *[«] to a linear system expressed in the form of eq, (2.2), the output y[nj 
can be expressed as 


y[n] = JrUlMn]. (2 3) 

Thus, according to eq, (2.3), if we know the response of a linear system to the set of 
shifted unit impulse*, we can construct the response to an arbitrary input An interpreta- 
tion of eq. (2,3) is illustrated in Figure 2.2, The signal x[n) is applied as the input to a 
linear system whose responses /coin], and Mn] to the signals S|n ■+■ 1], S|>], and 

I J. respectively, are depicted in Figure 2.2(b). Since x[«] can be written as a linear 
combination ofS[n +■ 1], fifnj, andSfrt - 1], superposition allows ls to write the response 
to ,r[n] as a linear combination of the responses to the individual shifted impulses. The 
individual shifted and scaled impulses that constitute x[n] are illustrated on the left-hand 
side of Figure 2.2(c), while the responses to these component signals are pictured on the 
right-hand side. In Figure 2,2{d) we have depicted the actual input x[a], which is the sum 
of the components on the left side of Figure 2,2(c) and the actual output v[?i], which, by 
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x[n] 



h_i [nl 


hoN 




(b> 



Figure 2.2 Graphical Interpretation of the response of a discrete-time linear 
system as expressed in eq. (2,3). 


superposition, is the sum of the components on the right side of Figure 2.2(c). Thus, the 
response at time n of a linear system is simply the superposition of the responses due to 
the input value at each point in time. 

In general, of course, the responses k^ri] need not be related to each other for differ- 
ent values of k , However, if the linear system is also rime invariant, then these responses 
to time-shifted unit impulses are all time-shifted versions of each other. Specifically, since 
— Jt] is a rime-shifted version of S[n], the response is a time-shifted version of 

AoUl; i.e.„ 

h k W = hoi* ~ *]- (2,4) 


For notarional convenience, we will drop the subscript on hof/i] and define the unit impulse 
(sample) response 

h[n) = ho[n]. (2.5) 


That is, h[ri\ is the output of die LTI system when 5[«] is the input. Then for an LT1 system, 
eq« (2,3) becomes 


= X *[*]*!" - *1- 

fi = — « 


( 2 . 6 ) 


This result is referred to as the convolution sum or superposition sum , and the oper- 
ation on the right-hand side of eq* (2,6) is known as the convolution of the sequences *[«] 
and fc[n], We will represent the operation of convolution symbolically as 

y[n] - *[*]**[*]. 


(2.7) 
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x[ 1]B(n+1] x[— 1] h_,[nj 


9 9 4 
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"l 1 
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*[0] h 3 [n] 
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xl1]8(n-1] 


*** IZZ> 


(c> 



x[nj 






(d) 


Figure 2, Z CGfltfffWtf 


Note that eq. (2.6) expresses the response of an LTI system to an arbitrary input in 
terms of the system’s response to the unit impulse. From this* we see that an LIT system 
is completely characterized by its response to a single signal, namely, its response to the 
unit impulse. 

The interpretation ofeq. (2.6) is similar to the one we gave for eq. (2.3), where, in the 
case of an LTI system, the response due to the input jr[Jt] applied at time jt is *[£]fr[n - *]; 
i.e„ it is a shifted and scaled version (an "echo”) of h[n]. As before, the actual output is 
the superposition of all these responses. 
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Example 2.1 

Consider an LTI system with impulse response A[n] and input as illustrated in 
Figure 23(a), For this case, since only x[0] and *[ll are nontero, eq, (2,6) simplifies to 
the expression 

y[n ] = Jt[0]/i[rt - 0] +_r[l]/i[fl - 1} = D.5fc[n] +2k[n - 1 ). (2.8) 

The sequences 0,5Mwl and 2 h[n — 1] are the two echoes of the impulse response needed 
for the superposition involved in generating y[n|. These echoes are displayed in Fig- 
ure 23(b), By summing the two echoes for each value of n, we obtain y[n] t which is 
shown in Figure 23(c), 


m 



C 1 2 3 n 


(b) 



C 1 2 3 n 

(cl 


Figure 2. 3 (a) The Impulse response h[n] of an LTI system and art input 
*[n] to the system; (b) the responses or “echoes," 0.5ftl rt] and 2b[n - 1], to 
the nonzero values of the input, namely, *[0] = 3.5 and * L 1) — 2; (c) the 
overaFl response y[r»j, which Is tie sum of the echos In (b). 
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By considering the effect of the superposition sum on each individual output sample, 
we obtain another very useful way to visualize the calculation of y[n] using the convolution 
sum. In particular, consider the evaluation of the output value at some specific time n. A 
particularly convenient way of displaying this calculation graphically begins with the two 
signals jc[fc] and h[n - Jt] viewed as functions of A. Multiplying these two functions, we 
obtain a sequence g[jt] = x\k\h\n — Jt], which, at each time k, is seen to represent the 
contribution of jr[jt] lo the output at Lime n We conclude that summing all the samples 
in the sequence ol'g[A:] yields the output value at the selected time n. Thus, to calculate 
>■[«] for all values of n requires repeating this procedure for each value of n. Fortunately, 
changing the value of n has a very simple graphical interpretation for the two signals .x[k] 
and h[n - £1, viewed as functions of k. The following examples illustrate this and the use 
of the aforementioned viewpoint in evaluating convolution sums. 


Example 2.2 

Let us consider again the convolution problem encountered in Example 2.L The se- 
quence jc[A] is shown in Figure 2.4(a), wnile the sequence h\n - fc], for n fixed and 
viewed as a function of k, is shown in Figure 2.4(b) for several different values of n. in 
sketching these sequences, we have used the fact that ft[n — &] {viewed asa function of 
k with n fixed) is a time-reversed and shifted version of the impulse response h[k\, In 
particular, as k increases, the argument n — k decreases, explaining the need to perform a 
li me reversal of h[ k] . Knowing thi s , then in order lo sketch the signal h[ n - k\ . we need 
only determine its value for some particular value of k. For example, the argument n — k 
will equal 0 at the value k = n. Thus, if we sketch the signal h[ - k]> we can obtain the 
signal h[n - *1 simply by shifting to the right (by n) if n is positive or to the left if n is 
negative, The result For our example for value* of n < 0, n = 0,1, 2, 3, and n 3 are 
shown in Figure 2.4(b), 

Having sketched jcfAl and h[n — k] for any particular value of it, we multiply 
these two signals and sum over alt values of 4. For our example, for n < 0, we see from 
Figure 2.4 that x[i]fc(>i - A:] ^ 0 for all k, iince the nonzero values of i[Jfc] and /i[n - k] 
do not overlap. Consequently, y[/j] = 0 for n < 0. For n = 0, since the product of the 
sequence x[£] ftdth the sequence h[ 0 — jfc] has only one nonzero sample with the value 
0.5, we conclude that 


yfO] - ^ j[*3A[0 - k] - 0,5. (2.9) 

The product of the sequence x[*l with the sequence A[1 - k ] has two nonzero samples, 
which may be summed to obtain 

« 

vlH = ^ x[k]h[] - k] = (X5 + 2.0 - 2.5, (2,10) 

*■- -r 

Similarly, 

* 

v[21 = ^ je[Jfc)/i[2 - k] = 0.5 + 2.0 = 2.5, (2. 11) 

* 


azid 
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(a) 


K[k) 


k 


h[n-k], n<0 


.L H » • • » 

-2 n-1 n 0 

TIT. . . 

k 

h(0-kl 

-2 -i 0 

k 

.'ITT . ^ 

h[l -k] 

-1 0 1 

k 

. , 'T T I , 

h[2-k] 

0 1 2 

k 

. T . T T 1 

h[3-k] 

0 12 3 

k 


h[r— k], n>3 

— — 1. — m. — * a 

! I 1 


0 n-2 n-1 n k 


<b> 

Figure 2.4 Interpretation of Bq. (2.6) for the signals ft[nl and x[n] in Fig- 
ure 2.3; (a) the signal x[k] and (b) the signal h[n - A:] (as a function of k 
with n fixed) for several values of n (n < 0: n = 0, 1. 2, 3: r? > 3), Each 
of these signals is obtained by reflection and shifting of the unit impulse re- 
sponse />[*]. The response y[n\ for each value of n is obtained by multiplying 
the signals x(£] and h[o - k) in (b) and (c) and then summing the products 
over all valuas of k The calculation for this example is carried out in detail In 
Example 2.2. 


y[3] = V jc[k)h{2 - it] = 2.0, 

t * - x 


( 2 . 12 ) 


Finally* for tt > 3 t the produce -*[£lrt[n - k] is zero for all A, from which we conclude 
chat yf«] = 0 for tt > 3, The resulting output values agree with those obtained in Exam- 
ple 2.1. 
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Example 2.3 

Consider an input jc[h] and a unit impulse response h[n] given by 

h[ti\ = 

with 0 < a < 1. These signals are illustrated in. Figure 2.5, Also, to help us in visualizing 
and calculating the convolution of the signals, in Figure 2.6 we have depicted the signal 
*[k] followed by h [- A], A[-l — jfc] 5 and A[l- ft] {that is, h[n - Jtjf™ n = 0. -1, and + 1) 
and, dually, k[n — jt] for an arbitrary positive value of n and an arbitrary negative value 
of n. From this figire, we note that for n < 0, there is do overlap between the nonzero 
points in i[k] and ftfn — t], Thus, for n < 0, x[jfc]Mn - k] = D for all values of Jt, and 
hence, from eq. (2.6), we see that y[ri] * 0, n < 0. For tt > 0, 



(a) 




The signal y[ri] is sketched in Figure 2.7, 
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Figure 2-6 Graphical interpretation of the calculation of the convolution 
sum To r t3f3rn of€ 2 3* 
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yfnj = ^ /*— ' ) uI " J 



Figure 2.7 Output for Example 2.3. 


The operation of convolution is sometimes described in terms of Gliding'’ the se- 
quence fr] past jc[k], For example, suppose we have evaluated yfrt] for some partic- 
ular value of n, say, n =■ «o* That is, we have sketched the signal A[/io — fch multiplied it 
by the signal *[&], and summed the result over all values of jfc. To evaluate y[nj at the next 
value of n — i.e,, r* = «o + 1 — we need to sketch the signal h[(riQ + l) — ic] However, we 
can do this simply by taking the signal A[«o — A) and shifting it to the right by one point. 
For each successive value of n, we continue this process of shifting h[n - k] to the right 
by one point, multiplying by x[£j, and summing (he result over k. 


Example 2.4 


As a further example, consider the two sequences 


and 


4«1 


1, 0 ^ n ^ 4 
0. otherwise 


’a", 0 < n ^ 6 

0. otherwise 


These signals are depictedinFigure2.8forapositive valueof or > 1 . In order to calculate 
the convolution of the two signals, it is convenient to consider five separate intervals for 
n. This is illustrated in Figure 2.9. 

Interval 1. For n < 0, there is no overlap between the nonzero portions of jrLfc] and 
- fc), aod consequently, y[n| = Cl 

Interval 2. For 0 ^ n < 4, 


- *1 = 


o' 1 "*, 0 < k ^ ft 

0 otherwise 
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t m 



Q 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


n 


w 


Figure 2.8 Ifie signals to be convolved in Example 2.4 


Thus, in this interval, 

a 

y[n] = * (2,14) 

i = U 


We can evaluate this sum using the finite sum formula, eq. (2.13), Specifically, changing 
the variable of summation tn eq. (2.14) from k to r = n - fc t we obtain 


>[«] -£y 


1 - a n+] 
1 - a 


Interval 3, For /t > 4 but n - 6 ^ 0 (i,e„4 < n =s 6), 


*[k]h{ n-k)= 


0 s jt ^ 4 
otherwise 


Thus, in this interval, 

4- 

yIa) = Vflf Bl . (2.15) 

t-o 


Once again, we can use the geometric sum formula in eq. (2. 1 3) to eval uate eq . (2.15), 
Specifically, factoring out the constant factor of a n from the s umma tion in eq. (2.15) 
yields 


yin] - a*^(a ] )* = & 


*=o 


I 


i"-4 - 


t* 


1 - a 


(2.16) 


Interval 4. For n > 6 but n — 6 ^ 4 (i.e., for 6 < n ^ 10), 


x[ft]A[ft - i] 


a*-*, (n - 6) ^ k ^ 4 
0, otherwise 
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so that 


4 

y[fi] = ^ a - l . 
k=n-t> 


We can again useeq. (2.13) to evaluate this summation. Letting r = i: — rn- 6, we obtain 

l °- p i„ a n-]l 

[a ')• = ct“ 

r--0 r = 0 


v[n] = X ff6 " r = «* £(« ^ * Q i , = — * 

i—i 1 — a 1 1 - a 


Interval 5 ► For n — 6 > 4, or equivalently, n > 10, there is do overlap between the 
nonzero portions of *[*] and A[n - fc], and hence. 


Summarizing, then, we obtain 


y[«] - a 


y[n) 


0. 

1 -a n+l 
1 - £*“' 


a"~ A ~ <r" +l 


< - 


1 -a ' 


«" -4 ’ a 1 
1 - a ' 


0. 


n < 0 
0 ^ n < 4 

4 < n < 6 , 

6 < /i £ 10 
10 < /i 


which is pictured in Figure 2. 10, 



Figure 2. 1 0 Result ol performing the convolution in Example 2 4. 


Example 2.5 

Consider an LT1 system with input *[n) and unit impulse'respcnse h[n\ specified as 
follows; 


je[u] = 2"«[-n] 1 

/t[rt] = u[n[. 


(2.17) 
(2 IS) 
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t 


1 1 
ie e 

'* t 

1 i 

x[k] = 2Sj[ -kf 


-2 -1 ( 

) * * * * < 


h[n- kl 




fa) 



(b) 

Figure 2.11 (a) The sequences x[#r] and b[n-K] tor the convolution prob- 

lem considered in Example 2.5; (b) the resulting output signal y[n] 


The isequences and h[n - £) are plotted as functions of k in Figure 2. M i a) . Note that 
is zero for k > 0 and h\n - A - ] is zero for k > rt. We also observe that, regardless of 
the value of n, the sequence - k] always has nonzero samples along the A -axis. 

When « >0. .rfAJM n - Jt] has nonzero samples in the interval k < 0. It follows that, 
for n > 0, 


>'[«! = X - k] = X 2 " 


(2.19) 


To evaluate the infinite j;um in eq. (2-19), we may use the infinite sum formula, 

X rx k = y ~-> D < |ttj < 1. 

* = f a 

Changing the variable of summation in eq, (2 J9) from k to r = —k, we obtain 

1 


( 2 , 20 ) 


x 2* ^ xf 1 T = 

\2 i -am 


*- -a 


r-0 


= 2 . 


1 2.21) 


Thus, y(n] takes an a constant value of 2 for n ^ 0. 
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When n < 0, x\k]k[n - k] has nonzero samples for k < n t It follows that, for 

n < 0, 


H IT 

y[n] = y sg[*mn - *1 = ^ 2\ 

*= — * = -» 


( 2 . 22 ) 


By performing a change of variable i = —k and then m = l + n, we can again mate. 
use of the infinite sum. formula eq. (2.20), to evaluate the sum in eq. (2.22). The result 
is the following for n < 0: 


?[*] = 



= 2 n ’ 2 = 


2 " + 1 


(2.23) 


The complete sequence of y[n] is sketched, jn Figure 2. 1 1(b). 


These examples illustrate the usefulness of visualizing the calculation of the con- 
volution sum graphically. Moreover, in addition to providing a useful way in which to 
calculate the response of an LTI system, the convolution sum also provides an extremely 
useful representation for LTI systems that allows us to examine their properties in great 
detail. In particular, m Section 2.3 we will describe some of the properties of convolution 
and will also examine some of the system properties introduced in the previous chapter in 
order to see how these properties can be characterized for LTI systems. 


2,2 CONTINUOUS-TIME LTI SYSTEMS: THE CONVOLUTION INTEGRAL 

In analogy with the results derived and discussed in the preceding section, the goal of this 
section is to obtain a complete characterization of a continuous-time LTI system in term* 
of its unit impulse response. In discrete time, the key to our developing the convolution 
sum was the sifting property of the discrete-time unit impulse — that is, the mathematical 
representation of a signal as the superposition of scaled and shifted unit impulse functions. 
Intuitively, then, we can think of the discrete-time system as responding to a sequence of 
individual impulses. In continuous time, of course, we do not have a discrete sequence of 
input values. Nevertheless, as we discussed in Section 1 ,4.2, if we think of the unit im- 
pulse as the idealization of a pulse which is so short that its duration i$ inconsequential for 
any real, physical system, we can develop a representation for arbitrary continuous-time 
signals in terms of these idealized pulses with vanishingly small duration, or equivalently, 
impulses. This representation is developed in the next subsection, and, following thet, we 
will proceed very much as in Section 2.1 to develop the convolution integral representation 
for continuous-time LTI systems. 

2.2J The Representation of Continuous-Time Signal* in Terms 
of Impulses 

To develop the continuous-time counterpart of the discrete-time sifting property in 
eq. (2*2). we begin by considering a pulse or “staircase* 1 approximation, i(f) t to a 
continuous-time signal *(/), as illustrated in Figure 2.12(a). In a manner similar to that 



Sec, 2,2 Contnuous- 


m 



lal 


*<-2A>a 4 tt + 2m 


<-2A) 



-2A - 4 


(b) 


*(- W + m 

■ci-iJr-i 


-A 0 


(C) 


K0)6 a (t)A 


— I x(0> 


0 A 

<d) 

Ji<A)6 4 (t-Aj4 
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Figure 2.1 2 Staircase approxima 
tlcn to a continuouS'lrme signal. 
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employed iti the discrete-time case, this approximation can be expressed as a linear com- 
bination of delayed pulses, as illustrated in Figure 2. 12{a)-(e). If we define 


5*0) 


l 0 S /<A 

t 

0, otherwise 


then, since A6^(r) has unit amplitude, we have the expression 

*0) - ^ - £A)A, 

X= -'•= 


(2.241 


(2-25) 


From Figure 2, 12, we see that, as in the discrete-time case [eq. (2.2)1, for any value of i 
only one term in the summation on the right-hand side of eq, (2.25) is nonzero 

As we lei A approach 0* the approximation *(r) becomes better and better* and m the 
limit equals *(/), Therefore, 


-L X 

xit) = Inn V .cfitA)£i(r- JtA)A, [ 2 . 26 ) 


Also, as A 0, the summation ineq. (2.26) approaches an integral. This can be seen by 
considering the graphical interpretation of the equation, illustrated in Figure 2, \ 3. Here* 
we have illustrated the signals *(r) f S A (t - t), and their product. We have also indicated 
a shaded region whose area approaches the area under Jc(T)6i(f — t) as A 0 Note that 
the shaded region has an area equal to jc(mA) where i — A < mA < r. Furthermore, tor 
this value of r, only the term with k = m is nonzero in the summation in eq. (2,26). and 
thus, the right-hand side of this equation also equals jriynA), Consequently, it follows from 
eq (2,26) and from the preceding argument that r(r) equals the limit as A —* 0 of the area 
under — t). Moreover, fromeq. (1 74), we know that the limit as A -> 0 ot 5i(r) 

is the unit impulse function £(/), Consequently, 


m = 


*(t)Su - T)dr. 




2,27) 


As in discrete time, we refer to eq, (2.27) as the sifting property of the continuous-time 
impulse. We note that, for the specific example of jc(r) =* «(t), eq, (2.27) becomes 



w(r)d(r - T)dr 


S(i - T)dT, 

,'o 


(2.28) 


since «{t) = Oforr < Oand «(r) — 1 for r > 0. Equation (2,28) is identical to eq. (1,75^ 
derived in Section 1.4.2, 

Once again* eq. (2.27) should be viewed as an idealization in the sense that, for 
A ‘small enough, Tt the approximation of j(r) in eq. (2.25) is essentially exact for any 
practical purpose. Equation (2,27) then simply represents an idealization of eq. (2 25) by 
taking A to be vanishingly small. Note also that we could have derived eq, (2.27) directly 
by using several of the basic properties of the unit impulse that we derived in Section 1.4,2, 
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ft) 



Figure £<13 Graphical ifiterpreta- 
f e ) tion of eq. (2.26). 


Specifically, as illustrated in Figure 2.14(b), the signal S(t — r) (viewed as a function of 
r with t fixed) is a unit impulse Located at t = i\ Thus, as shown in Figure 2.14(c), the 
signal -i(T)S(f - r) (once again viewed as a function of r) equals x(r)5(f - r) [i.e,, it is a 
scaled impulse at r = / with an area equal to the value of *(;)]. Consequently, the integral 
of this signal from t = — « to t = +<* equals x(r); that is* 

J jr(T)S(f - = | x(t)S(r - T)dr = *(r) J S(r - t)^t = *u). 

Although this derivation follows directly from Section 1.4,2, we have included the deriva- 
tion given in eqs, (2.24)-(2.27) to stress the similarities with the discrete-time case and, 
in particular, to emphasize the interpretation of eq. (2.27) as representing the signal *(0 
as a "sum” (more precisely, an integral) of weighted, shifted impulses. 
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(a) 



'T) 

1 



1 

j 1 


.. 

* 


1 -r 


(b) 




X(t) 


Figure 2.14 (a) Arbitrary signal 

x(t); (b) impulse S(f — x) as a function 

t t of t with f fixed; (c) product of these 

two signals. 


2.2.2 The Continuous-Time Unit Impulse Response and the 
Convolution Integral Representation of LT1 Systems 

As in the discrete-time case, the representation developed in the preceding section provides 
us with a way in which to view an arbitrary continuous-time signal as the supposition of 
scaled and shifted pulses. In particular, the approximate representation in eq. (2.25) repre- 
sents the signal x(i) as a sum of scaled and shifted versions of the basic pulse signal 
Consequently, the response y(r) of a linear system to this signal will be the superposition 
of the responses to the scaled and shifted versions of Specifically, let u& define h^r) 
as the response of an LTI system to the input 5 a(; - *A). Then, from eq. (2.25) and the 
superposition property, for continuous-time linear systems, we see that 

SiO = X (2-29) 

* = -* 

The interpretation of eq. (2.29) is similar to that for eq. (23) in discrete time. In 
particular, consider Figure 2.15, which is the continuous-lime counterpan of Figure 2.2, In 
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Figure 2 . 15 Grapnical interpreta- 
tion of the response of a continuous- 
time linear system as expressed m 
eqs. (2.29) and -(2.-30). 
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Figure 2* 1 5(a) we have depicted the input .x(t) and its approximation .*(/)♦ while in Figure 
2. J 5<b>-(d), Wes have shown the responses of the system to three of the weighted pulses in 
the expression for £(r). Then the output y(0 corresponding to *(/) is the superposition of 
all of these responses, as indicated in Figure 2 ,1 5(e). 

Whai remains, then, is to consider what happens as A becomes vanishingly small— 
i.e., as A — * 0 I a particular, with *(0 as expressed in eq. (2,26), i(r) becomes an increas- 
ingly good approximation to .r(r), and in fact, the two coincide as A — * 0. Consequently, 
the response to £(f), namely, y(r) in eq, (2,29), must converge to y(f), the response to 
the actual input r{f), as illustrated in Figure 2 15(f). Furthermore, as we have said, foi A 
'small enough, 1 ' the duration of the pulse 6*(r - £A) is of no significance, iti that, as far as 
the system is concerned, the response to this pulse is essentially the same as the response 
to a unit impulse at the same point in time. That is, since the pulse - fcA) corresponds 
to a shifted unit impulse as A — * 0* the response £*&(/) to this input pulse becomes the 
response to an impulse in the limit, Therefore, if we let A T (/> denote the response af time r 
to a unit impulse 8{t - r) located at time r, then 

1 V- 

y(r) = lim V jr(ftA)hjtA(0A- (2.30) 

As A — * 0, the summation on the right-hand side becomes an integral, as can be seen 
graphically in Figure 2.16, Specifically, in Figure 2.16 the shaded rectangle represents one 
term in the summation on the right-hand side of eq, (2,30) and as A -* 0 the summation 
approaches the area under T(r)/i 1 r(j h ) viewed as a function of t. Therefore, 

yti) = [ *(t )h r (t)dT. (2.31) 


The interpretation of eq. (2.31) is analogous to the one foreq. (2.29). As we showed 
in Section 2.2,1, any input x(e) can be represented as 

*(f) = f *(r)6{r - r)dr. 





Figure 2.1 6 Graphical illustration 
of eqs (2,30) and (2 31). 
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That is, we can intuitively think of x(t) as a “sum T * of weighted shifted impulses, where 
the weight on the impulse 5(r — t) is x(r)dT. With this interpretation, eq. (2,? 1 ) represents 
the superposition of the responses to each of these inputs, and by linearity, the weight 
cn the response h T (f) to the shifted impulse 5(/ - t) is also *(r)rfr. 

Equation (2.31) represents the general form of the response of a linear system in 
continuous lime. Tf, in addition to being linear* the system is also time invariant, then 
h r {t) = — r): i.e,, the response of an LTI system to the unit impulse 5(r — r), which 

is shifted by r seconds from the origin, is a similarly shifted version of the response to the 
unit impulse function S(t ), Again, for notations! convenience, we will drop the subscript 
and define the unit impulse response h(t) as 


M) = MD; 

i.e,, kit) is the response to 6(0- In this case, eq. (2.31) becomes 


(2.32) 


y(r) = *(t>A(/ - t^t 


(2.33) 


Equation (2 33), referred to as the convolution integral or the superposition integral, 
\b the continuous- rime counterpart of the convolution sum of eq. (2,6) and corresponds 
to the representation of a coottnucus-time LTI system in terms of its response to a unit 
impulse. The convolution of two signals x(/) and A(0 will be represented symbolically as 

y(0 = x(t) * h(t). (2.34) 

While we have chosen to use the same symbol * to denote beth discrete-time and 
continuous-time convolution, the context will generally be sufficient to distinguish the 
two cases. 

As in discrete time, we see that a continuous-time LTI system is completely char- 
acterized by its impulse response— i.e., by its response to a single elementary signal, the 
unit impulse 5(r). In the next section, we explore the implications of this as we examine 
a number of the properties of convolution and of LTT systems in both continuous time and 
discrete time. 

The procedure for evaluating the convolution integral is quite similar to that for its 
discrete-time counterpart, the convolution sum. Specifically, in eq, (2.33) we see that, for 
any value of c, the output yfr) is a weighted integral of the input, where the weight on 
*( t ) is h{t — t ). To evaluate this integral for a specific value of i, we first obtain the signal 
h{t — r ) (regarded as a function of r with t fixed) from A(r) by a reflection about the origin 
and a shift to the right by t if t > 0 or a shift to the left by |f| for t < 0. We next multiply 
together the signals *|t) and h(t - r), and >(f) is obtained by integrating the resulting 
product from t = — c*tor= +» To illustrate the evaluation of the convolution integral, 
let us consider several examples. 
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Example 2.6 

Let ,s(r) be the input to on LTI system with unit impulse response M0> where 

x[r) = e~ af u(t\ a>Q 


and 


MO = ufl). 

Ir Figure 2.17, we have depicted the functions hi?'}, and Mr - -O for a negative 
value of t and for a positive value of r. From this figure, we see that for r < 0, the product 
of Jf(r) and H{t - t) ^ zero, and consequently, y(r) is zero. For f > 0. 


x{r)h(f t) 


e ,n , 0 < r <t 

0, oth&wise 


h<T) 


1 


( 

1 T 


( 

hit 

T 

1 T 

-t) 

l<0 


t t 

h(t- 

) 

-t! 

7 



j t^o 


o t 


Figure 2 . 1 7 Calculation of the convolution integral for Example 2 6 
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From this expression, we can compute yO) for ! > 0: 


><0 = 


' 1 

e a dr = - - e 
a a 


•! 

lo 


- 1(1 - e-“'\ 
a 


Thus, for all /, y(t) is 

}<?) - -d -*"*>(/>, 

c 


which is shown in Figure 2.18- 



Figure 2.18 Response of the system in Example 2.5 with impulse re- 
sponse h{t) = u(t) to the input 


Example 2.7 


Consider the convolution af the following two signals: 


*<0 = 


1, 

0. 


0< r < T 
otherwise ’ 


h(t) = 


t, 

0, 


0< t <2T 
otherwise 


As in Example 2.4 for discrete-time convolution, it is convenient to consider the evalu- 
ation of y(f) in separate intervals. In Figure 2,19. we have sketched x{t) and have illus- 
trated A(f—T Jin each of rhc intervals of /nterest. For r < Gartd fori > 3T, x(r)h(t— t) — 
0 for all valued of r, and consequently, y(f) = 0, For the other intervals, the product 
r<r)A(i — t) n as indicated in Figure 2,20. Thus, for these three intervals, the integration 
can be carried out graphically, with the result that 


v(0 - \ 


0, 

i ►? 

. ' - 

Tt - ±T 2 , 


if 2 + Tt + iT 


J t 2 




t < 0 

0 < t < T 
T <t <2T , 
27 < t < 37 
37 <t 


which is depicted inftguje 2.21. 



0 / t 

t - 2T 

Figure 2. T9 Signals a(t) and h(t - t) for different values of / for 
Example 27 

too 
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X(T)h(t-T) 

0< t < T 

A 

0 t 

(a) 


xMhfl-r) 

t 

t T 

’ C T 
(b) 



T *M < 2T 


7 




2T 

t-T 

r 

t 

L 

k 2T < t < 3T 


i T T 


t-2T 

(c) 

Figure 2. 20 Product xlr)h{t - r) for Example 27 for the three ranges of 
values of t for which this product is not identically zero. (See Figure 219.] 



Figure 2.21 Signal y(f) = x(/}*ft(f) tor Example 2.1, 


Example 2*8 


Let >'(:) denote the convolution of the following two signals: 

x(o = tP'ui-t), 
h (r) = u{t - 3), 


(2.35) 

( 2 . 36 ) 


The signals x(r) and k(t — r) are plotted as functions of r in Figure 2.22(a). We first 
observe that these two signals have regions of nonzero overlap, regardless of the value 
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xW^'m-T) 



t— 3 0 

(a) 


At) 



0 3 1 


Figure 2.22 The convolution problem considered in Example 2,8. 


of t. When i — 3 ^0, the product of jt(t) and h(t — ?) is nonzero For -« < r < t - 3, 
and the convolution integral becomes 

= J’ VdT = t* 2 '- 5 ’. (2.3T) 

Fort— 3 > : 0, the product x(r)h(f— t) is nonzero for -*> < t < 0, so that the convolution 
integral is 


Kf) = am 

The resulting signal y(f) is plotted in Figure 2.22(b). 

As these examples and those presented in Section 2 1 illustrate, the graphical in- 
terpretation of continuous-time and discrete-time convolution is of considerable value in 
visualizing the evaluation of convolution integrals and sums. 
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2.3 PROPERTIES OF LINEAR TIME-INVARIANT SYSTEMS 

In the preceding two sections, we developed the extremely important representations 
of continuous-time and discrete-time LT1 systems in terms of their unit impulse re- 
sponses. In discrete time the representation lakes the form of the convolution sum, while 
its continuous-time counterpart is the convolution integral, both of which we repeat here 
for convenience: 


j[n] = V x{k\h[n - k\ = Jt[n] * /ll n | 


k= 


y(r) = - r)dr = jr(r) * h(r) 


(2.39) 

(2.40) 


As we have pointed out, one consequence of these representations is that the charac- 
teristics of an LTl system arc completely determined by its impulse response. It is impor- 
tant to emphasize that this property holds in general only for LTI systems. In particular, as 
illustrated in the following example, the unit impulse response of a nonlinear system does 
not completely characterize the behavior of the system, 


Example 2.9 

Consider a discrete-lime system with unit impulse response 


f 1, a = 0, 1 

[ 0, otherwise ' 


(2.41) 


If the system is LTl, then eq. (2.41) completely determine!:, its input-outpul behavior. In 
particular, by substituting eq, (2 41) into the convolution sum, eq, (2,39), we find the 
following explicit equation describing how the input and output of this 1X1 system are 
related: 


>'[«] = *1*1 + *[« - 11 (2.42) 

On the other hand, there are many uonhnear systems with the .same response — i.e., that 
given ia eq. (2.41) — - to the iuputSDi], For example, both of the following systems have 
this property: 


y[n] = (jefnJ + xffl-l]) 2 , 
yl/ij = nux(jcfrtJ, x[n - 1]), 

Consequently, if the system is nonlinearit is not completely characterized by the impthe 
response in eq. (2.41). 


The preceding example illustrates the fact that LTI systems have a number of prop- 
erties not possessed by other systems, beginning with the very special representations that 
they have in terms of convolution sums and integrals. In the remainder of this section, we 
explore some of the most basic and important of these properties. 
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2.3.1 The Commutative Property 

A basic property of convolution in both continuous and discrete tune is that it is a commu- 
tative operation. That is, in discrete time 

= AEfl]*Jc[rt] = 21 H (2,43) 

k = —x 


and in continuous time 

x(r'\ * h(t) = h{t) * .r(r) 


‘ J-iO 

k(T)X{t — 

— CO 


(2,44) 


These expressions can be verified in a straightforward manner by means of a substitution 
of variables in eqs, (2.39) and (2.40). For example, in the discrete-time case, if we let 
r = n - k or, equivalently, k = n - r, eq. (2.39) becomes 

■+Sfi i X 

_r[n] + h[n\ = ^ “ *] = ^ x[n - r]A[r] ^ k[n] * *[/*]. (2.45) 

i « r - w 

With this substitution of variables, the roles of Jir[rtl and A[«] are interchanged. According 
tii eq. (2.45), the output of an LT1 system with input *[/*] and unit impulse response h\t\) 
is Ldendcal to ibc output of an LTT system with input h[n\ and unit impulse response *[nj 
F-jr example, we could have calculated the convolution in Example 2.4 by first reflecting 
and shifting r[£], then multiplying the signals x[n — k] and A[£], and finally summing the 
products for all values of k. 

Similarly, eq. (2.44) can be verified by a change of variables, and the implications of 
this result in continuous time are the same: The output of an LTT system with input x(0 and 
unit impulse response h{t) is identical u> the output of an LT1 system with input fe(r) and 
unit impulse response x(i). Thus, wecould have calculated the convolution in Example 2.7 
by reflecting and shifting x(r), multiplying the signals x{i - r) and h(r\ and integrating 
over -se < r < +«. In specific cases, one of the two forms for computing convolutions 
[i e., eq, (2.39) or (2.43) in discrete time and eq, (2.40) or (2.44) in continuous time] may 
'be easier to visualize, but both forms always result in the same answer, 

2.3,2 The Distributive Property 

Another basic property of con volution is the distributive property. Specific ally, convolution 
distributee over addition, so that in discrete time 

jc[n] * + M n l) = *[nl* JttUI -+ Jt[n] * h 2 [n] r (2 46) 

and in continuous time 

+ /i 2 (0J = -iri) += /i|(r) + j(f) * hi{t\ (2,47 1 

This property can be verified in a straightforward manner. 
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figure 2*23 Interpretation of the 
distributive property of convolution 
for a parallel interconnection of LTI 
systems 

The distributive property has a useful interpretation in terms of system interconnec- 
tions, Consider two continuous- time LTI systems in parallel, as indicated in Figure 2.23(a), 
The systems shown in the block diagram are LTI systems with the indicated unit impulse 
responses. This pictorial representation is a particularly convenient way in which to denote 
LTI systems in block diagrams, and it also reemphasizes the fact that the impulse response 
of an LTI system completely characterizes its behavior, 

The two systems* with impulse responses h[(t) and h^U), have identical inputs* and 
their outputs are added. Since 

y E (/j = jrfr) * A|(r) 

and 

,V2(f) = x(t) =+ AjO), 

the system of Figure 2.23(a) has output 

y<0 = -4 rtt)*h(t), (2.48) 

corresponding to the right-hand side of eq, (2,47). The system of Figure 2.23(b) has output 

>’(n = x{r) * [hj(0 + h 2 (T)l (2.49) 

corresponding to the left-hand side of eq. (2.47). Applying eq, (2.47) to cq, (2.49) and 
comparing the result with eq, (2,48), we see that the systems in Figures 2.23(a) and (b) 
are identical. 

There is an identical interpretation in discrete time, in which each of the signals 
in Figure 2.23 is replaced by a discrete-time counterpart (i.e ., *(r), ht{f), ft2{t) r >'i(/X 
y>( f ). and v(/) arc replaced by jr[rc], A|[wJ, hzM, yi[«l, y;[n], and y[n], respectively). In 
summary, then, by virtue ot the distributive property of convolution, a parallel combina- 
tion of LTI systems can he replaced by a single LTI system whose unit impulse response 
is the sum of the individual unit impulse responses in the parallel combination. 
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Also, as a consequence of both the commutative and distributive properties, we have 

f.T | [rc| -+- 2 L « 1 1 *Al«] = -*i In] * A[nJ + -v 2 ln] * /i[n| (2.50) 

and 

l-Vi(f) + * h(t) = * fttO + * A(/) r (2.51 ) 

which simply state that the response of an LTI *yf$tem to the sum of two inputs must equal 
the sum of the responses to these signals individually. 

As illustrated in the next exathple, the distributive property of convolution can also 
be exploited to break a complicated convolution into several simpler ones. 

Example 2.10 

Let yfn] denote the convolution of the following (wo sequences' 

*inj = Qj wlwj +- 2"u[— n], (2. 51) 

Mn 1 ■= u\n]. (2.5$) 

Note that the sequence jtI«J is nonzero stlong the entire time axis. Direct evaluation of 
such a convolution is somewhat tedious. Instead, we may use the. distributive property to 
express >’|n) as the sain of the results of two simpler can volution problem*. In particular, 
if wc let *i[nj = (\flyuln] and jf;[n] - 2"it[-rt], it folJows that 

y|n] - UiM + x-An])*h[ttl (2 .54) 

Using the distributive property of consolation, we may rewrite eq. <2.54) sis 

yfn] -- y,lnj + y £ [n], (2.55) 

where 

.Vila] = * h[n] (.2.561 

;ind 

>’2 \n] = (2.57) 

The convolution in eq. (2.56) for yi[«J can be obtained from Example 2,3 (with a = 
1/2). while yifnj was evaluated in Example 2.5. Their surn is y|nj. which is shown in 
Figure 2.24. 


y[ n] 



Figure 2.24 Trie signal y[n\ - xfti] * ft{n\ for Example 2,10, 
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2.3.3 The Associative Property 

Another important and useful property of convolution is that it is associative. Thai is, in 
discrete time 


*l«] * (A [ [?t| * /i2[«]) - (j|X! * ft|[n]) (2.58) 

and in continuous time 

jt(r) * h 2 (t)\ = U(0 * A tir)| * h 2 (t). (2,59) 

This property is proven by straightforward manipulations of the summations and integrals 
involved. Examples verifying it are given in Problem 2.43, 

As a consequence of the associative property, the expressions 

yfnl = jctn] * h\ [n] * h 2 [n\ (2 r 60) 

and 

y{t) * x(t)*h } (0*h 2 (i) (2.61) 

are unambiguous. That is, according to eqs. (2.58) and (2.59), it does not matter m which 
order we convolve these signals. 

An interpretation of the associative property is illustrated for discrete-time systems 
in Figures 2.25(a) and (b). In Figure 225(a), 

y[n] = w[nj * h 2 [ril 

= U\_n\*hi[n})*h 2 \n]. 

In Figure 2.25(b), 

y(«] - jr(n] * fi[/i] 

= 4*1 *(.h x [n]*h 2 [n]). 


According to the associative property, the series interconnection of the rwo systems in 
Figure 2.25(a) is equivalents the single system in Figure 2.25(b), This can be generalized 
to an arbitrary number of LT1 systems in cascade, and the analogous interpretation and 
conclusion also hold in continuous time. 

By using the commutative property together with the associative property, we find 
another very important property of LTl systems. Specifically, from Figures 2,25(a) and 

(b) , we can conclude that the impulse response of the cascade of two LTl systems is the 
convolution of their individual impulse responses. Since convolution is commutative, we 
can compute this convolution of /i L [n] and h 2 [n\ in either order. Thus. Figures 2.25(b) and 

(c) are equivalent, and from the associative property, these are in turn equivalent to the 
system of Figure 2.25(d), which we note is a cascade combination of two systems*^ in 
Figure 2.25(a), tut with the order of the cascade reversed. Consequently, the unit impulse 
response of a cascade of two LTl systems does not depend on the order in which they are 
cascaded. In fact, this holds for an arbitrary number of LTl systems in cascade: The order 
in which they are cascaded does not matter as far as the overall system impulse response 
is concerned. The same conclusions hold in continuous time as well. 
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(c) 


yin] Figure 2.25 Associate property af 
convolution and ttie implication of this 
and die commutalive property tor the 
series interconnection of LTI systems. 

It important to emphasize that the behavior of LTI systems in cascade — and, in 
particular, the fact that the overall system response does not depend upon the order of the 
systems in the cascade^-is very special to such systems. In contrast, the order Ln which 
nonlinear systems are cascaded cannot be changed, in general, without changing the over- 
all response. For instance, if we have two memorylcss systems, one being multiplication 
hy 2 and the other squaring the input, then if we multiply first and square second, we ohtain 

y[w] = 4 -jt 2 [u], 

However, if we multiply by 2 after squaring, we have 

>'["] - 2^[n\. 

Thus, being able to interchange the order of systems in a cascade is a characteristic par- 
ticular to LTI systems. Tn fact, as shown in Problem 2,51, we need both linearity and time 
invariance in order for this property to be tiue in general, 

2.3,4 LTI Systems with and without Memory 

As specified in Section 1.6.1, a system is memorylcss if its output at any time depends 
only on the value of the input at that same time. From eq, (2.39), we see that the only 
way that this can be true for a discrete-time LTI system is if ii[n] - 0 for it ^ 0, ln this case 
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the impulse response has the form 


ftf«] = K8[n], {2.62) 

where K - A[tl] is a constant, anti the convolution sum reduces to the relation 

y[a] - **[»]- ( 2 . 63 > 

If a discrete-time LTI system has an impulse response k[n] that is not identically zero for 
n ^ Q* then the system has memory. An example of an LTI system with memory is the 
system given by eq, (2.42), The impulse response for this system* given in eq. (2.41)* is 
nonzero for n = 1 . 

From eq. (2.40), we can deduce similar properties for continuous-time LTI systems 
with and without memory. In particular, a continuous-time LTT system is memoryless if 
h(t) = 0 for / ^ 0, and such a memoryless LTI system has the form 

* 0 ) = Kx(t) ( 2 . 64 ) 

for some constant AT and has the impulse response 

hit) - KS(t). (2.65) 

*.Note that if K = 1 in eqs. (2.62) and (2.65)* then these systems become identity 
systems, with output equal to the input and with unit impulse response equal tD the unit 
impulse. In this case* the convolution sum and integral formulas imply that 

jrlrt 1 = x\n] *Sf«] 


and 


x(r) = *(i) * fiir), 

which reduce to the sifting properties of the discrete-time and continuous-time unit im- 
pulses: 


*[«] = £ *r*]5[» - *] 

£- -to 

m = ( + - rWr. 


2.3.5 Invertibility of LT7 Systems 

Consider a. contiuuous-ti me LTI system with impulse response h(i). Based on the discus- 
sion m Section 1.6.2, this system is invertible only if an inverse system exists that, when 
connected in series with the original system, produces an output equal to the input to the 
first system. Furthermore, if an LTI system is invertible, then it has an LTI inverse, (See 
Problem 2.50.) Therefore, we have the picture shown in Figure 2.26. We are given a sys- 
tem with impulse response h(t). The inverse system, with impulse response kiU) T results 
in w(r) = x(f>— such that the series interconnection in Figure 2.26(a) is identical to the 
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x(t) 



(ai 


*#)■ 



Identity systerr 



m 



fb) 


Figure 2.26 Concept of an inverse 
system for continuous-time LTI sys- 
tems, The system with impulse re- 
sponse is the inverse of the 
system with impulse response A(f) if 


identity system in Figure 2.26(b), Since the overall impulse response in Figure 2.26(a) is 
h(t) * h\{t), wc have the condition thal k] (t) must satisfy for it to be the impulse response 
of the inverse system, namely. 


h[!)*h t{r) = 6 (f). (2.661 

Similarly, in discrete time, the impulse response fc ( [nl of the inverse system for an LTI 
system with impulse response k[n] must satisfy 

A[/i] * >i|[n] = S[n], (2.671 

The following two examples illustrate invertibility and the construction of an inverse 
system. 

Example 2, 1 1 

Consider the LTi system consisting of a pure time shift 

ytr) = *(r ~ (2.6S) 

Such a system is a delay if f y > 0 and an advance if r y < 0. For example, if f 0 > 0, then 
the output at time ; equals the value of the input at theearliei time i - f 0 . If fo = 0, the 
system in eq. (2.68) ifc the identity system and thus is memoryless. For any other value 
of i<i, this system has memory, as it responds to the value of the mpul at a time other than 
the current time. 

The impulse response for the system can be obtained from eq. (2.68) by taking the 
inpul equal to 6(f), i.e., 


h{t) = 8(1 - # 0 >. 


(2.69) 


Therefore, 


x(t - to) = x(t) * fi(r - r y ), (2.70) 

That is, the convolution of a signal with a shifted impulse simply shifts the signal. 

To recover the input from the output. L.e,, to invert the system, all that is required is 
to shift the output back. The system with this compensating time shift is then the inverse 
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system. That is. if we take 


fci{f) = £{t + fa), 


then 


A(f)*Ailf) = + t q ) - S(f), 

Similarly, a pure time shift in discrete lime has the unit impulse response 6 [n -rtol> 
so that convolving a signal wkh a shifted impulse is the same as shifting the signal. 
Furthermore, the inverse of the LTl system with impulse response 8[/i — ji^J is the LTT 
system that shifts the signal in the opposite direction by the same amount — i.e , the LTl 
system with impulse response + ng]. 

Example 2.12 

Consider an LTl system with impulse response 

= u e«i am 

Using the convolution sum, we can calculate the response of this system to an arbitrary 
input: 


+ as 

y[n] = ~~ ^ ]. 

k = 


Since u[n — k] is 0 for n - k < 0 and l for n - it 2 : 0, eq. (2.72) becomes 


(2.72) 


>frt] - V JT Ik]. (2.73) 

k - -•* 

That is, this system* which we first encountered in Section 1,6.1 [see eq. (1.92)1, is a 
summer or accumulator that computes the running sum of all the values of the input 
up to the present time. As we saw in Section 1.6,2, such a system is invertible, and its 
inverse, as given by eq, (1,99), is 

y[n] = x[n] - x[ n - 1], (2,74) 

which is simply njirst difference operation. Choosing *lnl - 6[n], we find that the 
impulse response of the inverse system is 

fti f/il - 5 [ji] - S[n - l], (2.75) 

As a check that A[n) in eq. (2.71) and /^[n] in eq. (2,75) are indeed the impulse re- 
sponses of LTl systems that arc inverses of each other, we can verify eq, (2.67) by direct 
calculation: 


= «[nl*{5(rt]-S[«-l]} 

— «[«1 * 8[nl - w[«] *5[n - 1} 
= «[nl — — 11 

= aim. 


(2-76) 
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2,3.6 Causality for LTI Systems 

In Section 1 6.3, we introduced the property of causality: The output of a causal system 
depends only on the present and past values of the input to the system. By using the con- 
volution sum and integral* we can relate this property to a corresponding property of the 
impulse response of an LTI system. Specifically, in order for a discrete-time LTI system ro 
be causal, >lnj must not depend on x(fc] for k > n. From eq, (2.39), we see that for this in 
be true all of the coefficients A[n — jt] that multiply values of jr[Jt] for k > n must be zero. 
This then requires that the impulse response of a causal discrete-time LTI system satisfy 
the condition 


A[«J - 0 for rt < 0, (2.77) 

According to eq. (2.77), the impulse response of a causal LTI system must be zero before 
the impulse occurs, which is consistent with the intuitive concept of causality. More gener- 
ally, as shown in Problem J .44, causality for a linear system is equivalent to the condition 
of inititfl rest, i.e., jf the input to a causal system is 0 up to some point m lime, then ihc 
output must also he 0 up to that time. It is important to emphasize that the equivalence 
of causality and the condition of initial rest applies only to linear systems. For example, 
as discussed in Section 1.6.6, the system y[n] = 2.r s rtl +- 3 is not linear. However, it is 
causal and, in fact, memoryless. On the other hand, if jefn] — 0, y[n] - 3 ^ 0, so it does 
not satisfy the condition of initial rest, 

For a causal discrete- time LTI system, the condition in eq. (2.77) implies that the 
convolution ?,utn representation in eq. (2.39) becomes 


n 

y[n]= ^ x[k]h\n - ft], (2.78) 

k -r 

and the alternative equivalent form, eq. (2.43), becomes 


y[w] = ^h[k]x[n - JtJ. 

ik = 0 

Similarly, a continuous- lime LTI system is causal if 

h{t) = 0 for i < 0, 


(2.79) 


(2 80) 


and in this case the convolution integral is given by 


y(0 = 


r. 


x(r)h(t — t )dr 


h(T)x(t r)d t . 

0 


(2.8 1 i 


Both the accumulator = “[rt I) and its inverse (A [«] *= 6[n. - 6[n - 1 1), de- 

scribed in Example 2.1 2, satisfy eq. (2.77) and therefore are causal. The pure time shift 
with impulse response h(i) = S(t — f 0 ) is causal for ^ 0 (when the tirre shift is a delay), 
but it* noncau&al for t 0 < 0 (in which case the time shift is an advance, so that the output 
anticipates future values of the input!. 
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Finally, while causality is a property of systems, it is common terminology to refer to 
a signal as being causal if it is zero for n < 0 or t <0. The motivation for thif> terminology 
comes from eqs. (2.77) and (2.80)' Causality of an LTI system is equivalent to its impulse 
response being a causal signal. 


2.3.7 Stability for LTI Systems 

Recall from Section 1.6.4 chat a system is stable if every bounded input produces a 
bounded output. In order to determine conditions under which LTI systems are stable, 
consider an input x[n] that is bounded in magnitude: 

4«ll < B for all n. (2.82) 

Suppose that we apply this input to an LTI system with unit impulse response h[n\. Then, 
using the convolution sum, we obtain an expression for the magnitude of the output: 




X A[t]j[n - i] 

k= -■> 


(2.83) 


Since the magnitude of the sum of a set of numbers is no larger than the sum of the mag- 
nitudes of the numbers, it follows from eq. (2 83) that 

l?[«3l = ^ l*[*]||4» - *]|- (2.34) 

it= -» 

From eq. (2.82), |*[« - £][ < B for all values of k and n. Together with eq, (2.84), this 
implies that 


\y[n]\ < B ^ \h[k]\ for all n. (2.85) 

k--* 

From eq. (2.85), we can conclude that if the impulse response is summable , 

that is, if 


+« 

2 < ”■ < 2 . 86 ) 

k " -w 

then y[n] is bounded in magnitude, and hence, the system is stable. Therefore, eq. (2.86) is 
a sufficient condition to guarantee the stability of a discrete-time LTI system In fact, this 
condition is also a necessary condition, since, as shown in Problem 2,49, if eq. (2.86) is 
not satisfied, there are bounded inputs that result in unbounded outputs. Thus, the stability 
of a discrete-time LTI system is completely equivalent to eq. (2.86). 

In continuous time, we obtain an analogous characterization of stability in terms of 
the impulse response of an LTI system, Specifically if |x(r)| < B for all r, then, in analogy 
with eqs, (2.83>-(2.85), it follows that 
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I t -i-» 

I ft(r)jc(r - T)dj 
^ | - r)|rfr 

f +“ 

Therefore, the system is stable if the impulse response is absolutely mtegraMe, i.e., if 

f +M 

< <*. (2.87) 

As m discrete time, if eq. (2.87) is not satisfied, there are bounded inputs that produce 
unbounded outputs; therefore, the stability of a continuous-time LT1 system is equivalent 
to eq. (2,87), The use of eqs (2.8-6) and (2.87) to test for stability is illustrated in the next 
two examples. 

Example 2.13 

Consider a system that is a pure time shift in either continuous time or discrete lime 
Then, in discrete time 


+- ** 

2 l*MI - V 161 n - n,]| - 1. (2.88) 

while in continuous time 

j 1 * A<T)jrf T - | " |6 (t - * u )|(fT = 1, (2 89) 

and we conclude that both of these systems are stable. This should not be surprising, 
since if a signal is bounded in magnitude, so is any time-shifted version of that signal. 

Now consider the accumulator described jn Example 2.12. As we discussed in 
Section 1 ,6.4, this is an unstable system, since, if we apply a constant input to an accu- 
mulator, the output grows without bound. That this sy&tejn is unstable can also be seen 
from the fact that its impulse response u[/i] is not absolutely summahle: 

jit -s 

V [u[n\\ = = “ 

n = — r n - [> 

Similarly, consider the integrator, the continuous-time counterpart of the accumu- 
lator: 

>0) = j" j(r)^T. (2-90) 

This is an unstable system for precisely the same reason as that given for the accumula- 
tor; i.e. s a constant input gives rise to ati output that grows without bound The impulse 
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response for the integrator can be found by Letting x(f) - S(>}. in which case 

1 

Wr) = S(ruiT = u(t ) 


and 


r r + * 

J \u{r)\dT = j dr - 


Since the impulse response is not absolutely integrable, the system is not stable. 


2.3.8 The Unit Step Response of an LTI System 

Up to now, we have seen that the representation of an LTI system in terms of its unit 
impulse response allows us to obtain very explicit characterizations Df system properties. 
Specifically, since A[w] or A (#) completely determines the behavior of an LTI system, we 
have been able to relate system properties such as stability and causality to properties of 
the impulse response. 

There is another signal that is also used quite often in describing the behavior of 
LTI systems: the unit step response, or s(f), corresponding to the output when jr{n] = 
u[rtj or x(f) - y(f), We will find it useful on occasion to refer to the step response, and 
therefore, it is worthwhile relating it to the impulse response. From the convolution -sum 
representation, the step response of a discrete-time LTI system is the convolution of the 
unit step with the impulse response; that is, 

j[«] = wlnj */*{«]. 

However, by the commutative property of convolution. s[n J — A[«] • w[w], and therefore. 
s[rc] can be viewed as the response to the input h{n] of a discrete-time LTI system with 
unit impulse response u[«]. As we have seen in Example 2.12. «[n] is the unit impulse 
response of the accumulator. Therefore, 

j|>*] = 2] (2.91) 

-» 


From this equation and from Example 2, 12, it is clear that A{n] can be recovered from j[«J 
using the relation 


h[n\ = s[n] -s[n- 1], 


(2.92) 


That is, the step response of a discrete-time LTI system is the running sum of its impulse 
response leq. (2,91)]. Conversely, the impolse response of a discrete-time LTI system is 
the first difference of its step response [eq. (2,92)1, 

Similarly, in continuous time, the step response of an LTI system with impulse re- 
sponse h(0 is given by j(r) = u(f) * h[t ), which also equals the response of an integra- 
tor [with impulse response w(r)J to the input A(f), That is, the unit step response of a 
continuous-time LTI system is the running integral of its impulse response, or 


r(0 = 


r. 


k<j)d t. 


(2.93) 
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and from eq, (2.93), the unit impulse response is the first derivative of the unit step re- 
sponse^ or 


A(f) = --j— = sir). (2.94) 

a! 

Therefore, in both continuous and discrete iime > the unit step response can also he used to 
characterize an LTI system, since we can calculate the unit impulse response from it. In 
Problem 2.45, expressions analogous to the convolution sum and convolution integral are 
derived for the representations of an LTI system in terms of its unit step response. 


2.4 CAUSAL LTI SYSTEMS DESCRIBED BY DIFFERENTIAL 
AND DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS 

An extremely important class of continue us-time systems is that for which :hc input and 
output are related through a linear constant-coefficient differential equation Equations of 
rhis type arise in the description of a wide variety of systems and physical phenomena. For 
example, as we illustrated in Chapter 1, the response of the RC circuit in Figure LI and 
the motion of a vehicle subject to acceleration inputs and frictional forces, as depicted in 
Figure 1/2, can both he described through linear constant-coefficient differential equations. 
Similar differential equations arise in the description of mechanical systems containing 
restoring and damping forces, in the kinetics of chemical reactions, and in many other 
contexts as well. 

Correspondingly, an important class of discrete-time systems is that for which the in- 
put and output are related through, a linear constant-coefficient difference equation. Equa- 
tions of this type are used to describe the sequential behavior of many different processes. 
For instance, in Example L10 we saw how difference equations arise in describtng the 
accumulation of savings in a bank account, and in Example l.U we saw how they can 
be used to describe a digital simulation of a continuous-time system described by a dif- 
ferential equation. Difference equations also arise quite frequently in the specification of 
discrete-time systems designed to perform particular operations on the input signal For 
example, the system that calculates the difference between successive input values, as m 
eq. (1.99), and the system described by eq. ( 1 .104) that computes the average value of the 
input over an interval are described by difference equations. 

Throughout this book, there will be many occasions in which we will consider and 
examine systems described by linear constant-coefficient differential and difference equa- 
tions, In this section we take a first look at these systems to introduce some of the basic 
ideas involved in solving differential and difference equations and to uncover and explore 
some of the properties of systems described by such equations. Jn subsequent chapters, we 
develop additional tools for the analysis of signals and systems that will add considerably 
both to our ability tc analyze systems described by such equations and to our understanding 
ol their characteristics and behavior. 


'Throughout thiabook, we wUose both the notations indicated in eq. (l.M) to denote iirs* derivatives 
AmJogous notation will also be used for higher den taiives, 
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2 A. 1 Unear Constant-Coefficient DifferentiaJ Equations 

To introduce some of the important ideas concerning systems specified by linear constant- 
coefficient differential equations, let usconsiHec a first-order differential equation as Ld eq. 
(1.85), viz. 


+ 2 yU, = jt(r), (2.95) 

where y(r) denotes the output of the system and *(r) is the input, For example, comparing 
eq, (2,95) to the differential equation (1,84) for the velocity of a vehicle subject to applied 
and frictional forces, we see that eq, (2.95) would correspond exactly to this system if 
y(0 were identified with the vehicle’s velocity v(r), if jc(t) were taken as the applied force 
/ (/), and if the parameters in eq, ( 1 .84) were normalized in units such that him = 2 and 
1/m = 1. 

A very important point about differential equations such as eq. (2.95) is that they 
provide an implicit specification of the system. That is, they describe a relationship be- 
tween the input and the output, rather than an explicit expression for the system output 
as a function of the input, in order to obtain an explicit expression, we must solve the 
differential equation. To find a solution, we need more information than that provided by 
the differential equation alone. For example, to determine the speed of an automobile at 
the end of a 10-second interval when it has been subjected to a constant acceleration of 
l m/sec 2 for 10 seconds, we would also need to know how fasi the vehicle was moving at 
the jr<zrr of the interval. Similarly, if we are told that a constant source voltage of 1 volt is 
applied to the circuit in Figure 1.1 for 10 seconds, we cannot determine what the ca- 
pacitor voltage is at the end of that interval without also knowing what the initial capacitor 
voltage is. 

More generally, to solve a differential equation, we must specify one or more auxil- 
iary conditions, and once these are specified, we can then, in principle, obtain an explicit 
expression for the output in termsof the input. Tn other words, a differential equation such 
as eq. (2,95) describes a constraint between the input and the output of a system, but to 
characterize the system completely, we must also specify auxiliary conditions. Different 
choices for these auxiliary conditions then lead to different relationships between the in- 
put and the output. For the most part, in this book we will focus on the use of differentia] 
equations to describe causal LTI systems, and for such systems the auxiliary conditions 
take a particular, simple form. To illustrate this and to uncover some of the basic properties 
of the solutions to differential equations, let us take a look at the solution of eq. (2.95) for 
a specific input %ignal x(f), 2 

-Our discussion of Uie soluaon of .inear corisraiU-cocffictent differential equations is bnel, since we as- 
sume that the reader has some lamilianty with this material F-Of review, we recommend a text on the iolution of 
ordinary differential equations., such as Ordinary Differentia! Equations (3rd ed.),by G Birkhoff arid G.-C. R.oia 
(Ncv, York' John Wiley artJ Sons, J978), or Elementary Differential Equations (3rd cd ), by W.E Boyce attd 
R C. ChPnma (New York: John WiJey and Sons, 1977), There are also numerous texts that discuss diflercniial 
equations m the context of circuit Ihcury See, fer example, Baste Ctrtua Theory, by L.O. Chua, C.A. tresocr, 
and E.S Km (New. York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1987] As mentioned irk the text, m the following 
chapters we present other very useful methods tor solving linear differential equations that will be sufficient for 
our purposes. In addition, a number of exercises involving the Solution of differential equations are included in 
ihc. problems at the end of the chapter. 
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Example 2.14 

Consider the solution of eq. (2,95) when the input signal is 

*(/) - Ke' 5, u{n, (2.96) 


where K is a real number. 

The complete: solution to cq, (2,96) consists of the sum of a ptirthular solution. 
>’,,(?)► and a homogeneous solution, >^(r), i.c,, 

m “ V.0 +■ MO, (2,91) 

where the particular solution satisfies eq. (2.95) and >•*(/) is a solution of the homoge- 
neous differential equation 


+ 2>-(() = 0. C298) 

at 

A common method for finding the particular solution for an exponential input signal as 
in eq, (2.96) is to look for a so-called forced response — i.e.. a signal of the same form 
as the input. With regard to eq. (2.95). since *(() = Ke * for t > 0, we hypothesize a 
solution fort > 0 of the form 


y,XT) = re'', 12.99J 


where F ft a number that we must determine. Substituting eqs. (2.96) and (2.99) into 
eq, (2.95) for/ > 0 yields 



lYe* 1 + 2JV r = Ke*. 

(2 100) 

Canceling the factor e 11 

from both sides of eq. (2.100), wc obtain 



3y + 2Y = K t 

(2.101) 

OT 



(2.102) 

so that 


f>0 

i2,103) 


Tn order to determine y^(0, we hypothesize a solution of the form 

y ti (t) = Ae s '. 12.104) 


Substituting this into eq. (2.93) gives 

Ase*'+2Ae' 1 = Ae st (x + 2} - 0. (2.1U5> 

From this equation, we see that we must take ,t - —2 and that Ae~ 1! is a solution to eq 
(2.98) for any choice of A. Utilizing this fact and eq. (2.103) in eq, (2.97). we find that 
the solution of the differential equation for t > Ois 

y{i) = A*"* + jp*, t > 0. 


(2.106) 
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As noted earlier, the differential equation {2,95) by itself does not specify uniquely the 
response y(r) tc the input *{/) in eq, (2.96), In particular, the constant A in eq. (2. \ 06) 
has not yet been determined. In order for the value of A td be determined, we need to 
specify an auxiliary condition in addition to the differential equation (2.95), As explored 
in Problem 2.34, different choices for this auxiliary condition: lead to different solutions 
y(i) and, consequently, to different relationships between the input and the output. As 
we have indicated, for the most part in this book we focus on differential and difference 
equations used to describe systems that aie LTI and causal, and in this case the auxiliary 
condition takes the form of thecondition of initial rest. That is, as shown in Problem 1.44, 
fora causal LTI system, if xf/) = 0 for t < r<i, then y(t) must also equal 0 fort < % From 
eq. (2.96), we see that for ourexamplex(r) = Dforr < 0, and thus, the condition of initial 
rest implies that > (r) = 0 forr < 0. Evaluating eq. (2,106) at t = 0 and setting y(0) = 0 
yields 


0 - A + 


K 

5' 


or 


A » 


K 

5 ' 


ThiLS, for t > 0, 


y{t> 


K 

5 



(2.107) 


while for r < 0, y(/) = 0, because of the condition of initial rest. Combining these two 
cases, we obtain the full solution 


5 


e 3r - e -2r 


uit). 


(2.108) 


Example 2.14 illustrates several very important points concerning linear constant- 
coefficient differentia] equations and the systems they represent. First, the response to 
an input x{t) will generally consist of the sum of a particular solution to the ’differential 
equation and a homogeneous solution — i.e., a solution to the differentia) equation with the 
input set to zero. The homogeneous solution is often referred to as the natural response 
of the system, The natural responses of simple electrical circuits and mechanical systems 
are explored in Problems 2.61 and 2.62. 

In Example 2.14 we also saw that, in order to determine completely the relation- 
ship between the input and the output of a system described by a differential equation 
such as eq* (2.95), we must specify auxiliary conditions. An implication of this fact, 
which is illustrated itt Problem 2.34, is that different choices of auxiliary conditions lead 
to different relationships between the input and the output. As we illustrated in the ex- 
ample, for the most part we will use the condition of initial rest for systems described 
by differential equations. In the example, since the input was 0 for t < 0. the condition 
of initial rest implied the initial condition y(0) = 0. As we have stated, and as illustrated in 
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Problem 2.33, under the condition of initial rest the system described by eq, (2.95) is LTl 
and causal. 3 For example, if we multiply the inpul in eq. (2.96) by 2, the resulting output 
would be twice the output in eq. (2.108). 

It is important to emphasize that the condition of initial rest does not specify a zero 
initial condition at a fixed point in time, but rather adjusts this point in time so that the 
response Ls zero until the input becomes nonzero, Thus, if jc(r) = 0 for t ^ fo for the 
causal LTl system described by eq. (2.95), then y(r) = 0 for /. ^ /q, and we would use 
the initial condition y(f 0 ) = 0 to solve for the output for t > t$. As a physical example, 
consider again the circuit in Figure 1.1, also discussed in Example 1 ,8. Initial rest for this 
example corresponds to the statement that, until we connect a nonzero voltage source to the 
circuit, the capacitor voltage is zero. Thus, if we begin to use the circuit at noon today, the 
initial capacitor voltage as we connect the voltage source at noon today is zero. Similarly, 
if we begin to use the circuit at noon tomorrow' instead, the initial capacitor voltage as we 
connect the voltage source at noon tomorrow is zero. 

This example also provides us with some intuition as to why the condition of initial 
rest makes a system described by a linear constant-coefficient differential equation time 
invariant. For example, if we perform an experiment on the circuit, starting from initial 
rest, then, assuming that the coefficients R and C don’t change over time, we would expect 
to get the same results whether we ran the experiment today or tomorrow. That is, if we 
perform identical experiments on the two days* where the circuit starts from initial rest at 
noon on each day, then we would expect to see identical responses — i.e , responses that 
are simply time-shifted by one day with respect to each other, 

While we have used the first-order differential equation (2.95) as the vehicle for the 
discussion of these issues, the same ideas extend directly to systems described by higher 
order differential equations. A general Nth-order linear constant-coefficient differential 
equation is given hy 






dt* 


M 

*=[> 


d k x(T) 
d!‘ 


i* ^ ’*• 


(2.109) 


The order refers to the highest derivative of the output y(f) appearing in the equation. In 
the case when N = (I, eq, i2, 109) reduces to 


M 


y(r) Y> 

r t 


a u tr 


*=■0 


~dr r 


(1 1 \(h 


In this case, y(f) is an explicit function of the input jr(f) and its derivatives, For N > 1 , 
eq. (2,109) specifies Ihe output implicitly in terms of the input. In this case, the analysis 
of the equation proceeds just as in our discussion of the first-order differential equation in 
Example 2.14. The solution >-(/) consists of two parts — a particular solution to eq (2 109? 


-Tn fact, as is also ihown in Problem 2 . 34 -, if the initial condition for eq ( 2 , 95 ) is run zero, the- resulting 
system is incrementally linear. That is, the overall response can be viewed, much as in Figure 1 48 , as the 
.superposition of the response to the initial condinom alone (with input set lo 0 ) and the response to ihe input 
virith an initial concition of 0 (i.e,, the response of the caudal I,T1 system described by cq. (2 95 j) 
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plus a solution to the homogeneous differential equation 




d l m 

dt k 


= 0. 


( 2 . 111 ) 


The solutions to this equation are referred to as the natural responses of the system. 

As in the first-order case, the differentia] equation (2. 1 09) does not completely spec - 
ify the output in terms of the input, and we need to identify auxiliary conditions to deter- 
mine completely the input-output relationship for die system. Once again, different choices 
for these auxiliary conditions result in different input-output relationships, but for the most 
part, in this book we will use the condition of initial rest when dealing with systems de- 
scribed by differential equations. That is, if ,x(f) = 0 for r == we assume that y(r) = 0 
for t ==r 0 , and therefore, the response for t > / 0 can be calculated from the differential 
equation (2.109) with the initial conditions 


= = = d N ~ 1 y fo ) 

dt df v_1 


12 . 112 ) 


Under the condition of initial rest, the system described by eq. (2,109) is causal and LTL 
Given the initial conditions ineq. (2. 112), the output y(r) can, in principle, be determined 
by solving the differential equation in the manner used in Example 2.14 and further illus- 
trated in several problems at the end of the chapter. However, in Chapters 4 and 9 we will 
develop some tools for the analysis of continuous-time LTl systems that greatly facilitate 
the solution of differential equations and, in particular, provide us with powerful methods 
for analyzing and characterizing the properties of systems described by such equations. 


2,4.2 Linear Constant-Coefficient Difference Equations 

The discrete-time counterpart of eq. (2.109) is the A r th-order linear constant-coefficient 
difference equation 


t/ M 

2 a tyl n ~ = 2 b ^ n ~ *J- (2 113) 

k - 0 k = O 

An equation of this type can be solved in a manner exactly analogous to that for differential 
equations. (See Problem 2.32.) 4 Specifically, the solution y[n] can be written as the sum 
of a particular solution to eq. (2. 113) and a solution to the homogeneous equation 

N 

~ = 0, (2.1141 

t=o 


4 For a detailed treatment of the methods; for solving linear constant-coefficient difference equations, 
see Finite Difference Equations, by H. Levy and F Lessrnan (New York: Macmillan, Inc., 1961), nr Finite 
ftyference Equations and Simulations (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prcntice-tfaU, 1 968) b) F, B, Hildebrand. In 
Chapter d, we present another method for solving difference equations that greatly facilities the analysis of 
linear lime-invariant: systems that are so described, bi addition, we refer the reader to the problems at Lhe end 
of this chapter that deal with the solution of difference equations. 
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The solutions to this homogeneous equation are often referred to as the natural responses 
of the system described by eq, (2, 1 1 3). 

As in the continuous-time case, eq, (2.113) does not completely specify the output 
in terms of the input, lb do this, we must also specify some auxiliary conditions. While 
there are many possible choices for auxiliary conditions, leading to different input-output 
relationships, we will focus for the most part on the condition of initial rest — i.e.* if x[n] = 
0 forn < no, then y{«] - Ofor n < as well. With initial rest, the system described by 
eq. (2. 11 3) is LTI and causal. 

Although all of these properties can be developed following an approach that di- 
rectly parallels our discussion for differential equations, the discrete-time case offers an 
alternative path. This stems from the observation that eq. (2.113) can be rearranged in the 
form 


y[n] = - 


M v 

y b k x[ n - *] - 2 a tylft ~ *] 


j( =o 


k* I 


(2.125) 


Equation (2.1 15) directly expresses the output at time n in terms of previous values of the 
input and output. From this, we can immediately see the need for auxiliary conditions. In 
order to calculate y[tt], we need to know y[rt — 1 ],* . . , y[n — NJ. Therefore, if we are given 

the input for all n and a set of auxiliary conditions such as y[— jVJ, y[-N ■+ 11 y[-l], 

eq. (2,115) can be solved for successive values of y[n]. 

An equation of the form of eq, (2,113) oreq. (2.115) is called a recursive equation, 
since it specifies a recursive procedure foF determining the output in terms of the input and 
previous outputs. In the special case when TV = 0, eq. (2,1 15) reduces to 

JM = Sf-V [n “ * ] - (2116) 


This is the discrete-time counterpart of the continuous-time system given in eq, (2,110), 
Here, y[/i] is an explicit function of the present and previous values of the input, For this 
reason, eq, (2.116) is often called a nonrecursive equation , smce we do not recursively 
use previously computed values of the output to compute the present value of the output. 
Therefore, just as in the case of the system given in eq. (2. 110), we do not need auxiliary 
conditions in order to determine >[«]. Furthermore, eq, (2,1 16) describes an LTI system, 
and by direct computation, the impulse response of this system is found to be 


h[n ] = 



0 ^ n M 
otherwise 


(2.117) 


That is, eq, (2.116) is nothing more than the convolution sum. Note that the impulse re- 
sponse for it has finite duration; that is, it is nonzero only over a finite time interval. Because 
of this property, the system specified by eq. (2.116)is often called ^.finite impulse response 
(filR) system. 

Although we do not require auxiliary conditions for the case of N = 0, such condi- 
tions are needed for the recursive case when TV & 1 , To illustrate the solution of such an 
equation, and to gain some insight into the behavior and properties of recursive difference 
equations, lei us examine the following simple example; 
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Example 2. 1 5 

Consider the difference equation 

>■["]- iy[n-l] = 44 (2-118) 

Eq. {2 . 1 1 &) can also be expressed in the form 

>[n] = 44 + tv[" - 1). {2. 119) 

highlighting the fact that we need the previous value of the -output, >[n — 11, to calculate 
the current value. Thus, to begin the recursion, we need an initial condition. 

For example, suppose that we impose the condition of initial rest and consider the 

input 


*[#i] = K8[nl 12.120 

In this case, since #[«} = Oforn < - 1, the condition of initial rest implies that yin} = 
D for n - 1, so that we have as an initial condition >[—11 = 0. Starting from this 
initial condition, we can solve for successive values of y[n] for n ^ 0 as follows: 

?[0] = *[0) + iy[-l] = K, (2.12H 

MU = 41] + ^[0] = \k, (2.122. 

M2J = 42] + l >'[!]- fi)x. (2-123) 


>[n] = 44 + -U[n - Ij = (1 1 K. 

2 \2 


( 2 . 124 ) 


Since the system specified by eq . (2 . 1 1 8) and the condition of initi al rest i s LTI, its input- 
output behavior is completely characterized by its impulse response. Setting K -- L we 
see (hat the impulse response for the system considered in this example is 


= | 2 I «["]’ 


(2.125) 


Note that the causal LTI system in Example 2. 15 has an impulse response of infinite 
duration, fn fact, if N ^ 1 in eq. (2,1 13), so that the difference equation is recursive, it 
is usually the case that the LTI system corresponding to this equation together with the 
condition of initial rest will have an impulse response of infinite duration. Such systems 
are commonly referred to as infinite impulse response {UR} systems. 

As we have indicated, for the most part we will use recursive difference equations in 
the context of describing and analyzing sysiems that are linear, time-invariant, and causal, 
and consequently, we will usually make the assumption of initial rest. In Chapiers 5 
and 10 we will develop tools for the analysis of discrete-time systems that will provide us 
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with very useful anti efficient methods for solving linear constant-coefficient difference 
equations and for analyzing the properties of the systems that they describe. 

2.4.3 Block Diagram Representations of FirstOrder Systems 
Described t>y Differential and Difference Equations 

An important property of systems described by linear constant-coefficient difference and 
differential equations is that they can be represented in very simple and natural ways 
in terms of block diagram interconnections of elementary operations. This is significant 
tor a number of reasons. One is that it provides a pictorial representation which can add 
to our understanding of the behavior and properties of these systems Tn addition, !>uch 
representations can be of considerable value for the simulation or implementation of the 
systems. For example, the block diagram representation to be introduced m this section 
for continuous-time systems is the basis for early analog computer simulations of systems 
described by differential equations, and it can also be directly translated into a program 
for the simulation of such a system on a digital computer, In addition, the corresponding 
representation for discrete-time difference equations suggests simple and efficient ways 
in which the systems that the equations describe can be implemented in digital hardware. 
In this section, we illustrate the basic ideas behind these block diagram representations 
by constructing them for the causal first-order systems introduced in Examples 1,8- Kit. 
In Problems 2.57-2.60 and Chapters 9 and 10, we consider block diagrams for systems 
described by other, more complex differential and difference equations, 

We begin with the discrete-time case and, in particular, the causal system described 
by the first-order difference equation 

_v[ri] + £iy[n 1] = hx\ri\. (2.126) 

To develop a block diagram representation of this system, note that the evaluation of 
eq. (2, 126) requires three basic operations: addition, multiplication by a coefficient* and 
delay (to capture the relationship between y\ri] and y[n - 1]). Thus, let us define three 
basic network elements, as indicated in Figure 2.27, To see how these basic elements can 
be used to represent the causal system described by eq. (2, 126), we rewrite this equation 
in the form that directly suggests a recursive algorithm for computing successive values 
of the output y[n]; 


y[n] = -ay\n - 1J + 6jt[h]. (2.127) 

This algorithm is represented pictonally in Figure 2,28, which is an example of ^feedback 
system, since the output is fed back through a delay and a multiplication by a coefficient 
and is then added to bx\n]. The presence of feedback is a direct consequence of the recur- 
sive nature of eq, (2. 1 27), 

The block diagram in Figure 2,2& makes clear the required .memory m this system 
and the consequent need for initial conditions. In particular, a delay corresponds to a mem- 
ory element, as the element must retain the previous value ot its input. Thus, the initial 
value of this memory clement serves as a necessary initial condition for the recursive cal- 
culation specified pictorially in Figure 2.28 and mathematically in eq, (2. 127). Of course, 
if the system described by eq. (2.126) is initially al rest, the initial value stored in the 
memory element is zero. 
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*ifri] 


i 

*o 


*- *tLnH- trfri] 


a 

xfn] » ax[n] 

(b) 



Pl 



if 



(4 



Figure 2.27 Basic elements ter 
the block diagram representation 
of the causal system described by 
eq. (2/126): (a) an adder (b) multi- 
plication by a coefficient; (c) a unit 
delay. 


y[n] 


Figure 2.28 Block diagram repre- 
sentation for the causal discrete-time 
system described by eq. (2.126). 


Consider next the causal continuous-time system described by a first-order differen - 
tiiil equation: 


^ + a } ii) = bx(I). (2.128) 

As a first attempt at defining a block diagram representation for this system, lei us rewrite 
it as 


yU) = 


a dt 


b 

+ -jr(r). 

a 


(2,129) 


The right-hand side of this equation involves three basic operations: addition, multiplica- 
tion by a coefficient, and differentiation. Therefore, if we define the three basic network 
elements indicated in Figure 2 29, we can consider representing eq. (2,129) as an inter- 
connection of these basic elements in a manner analogous to that used for the discrete-time 
system described previously, resulting in the block diagram of Figure 2 30. 

While the latter figure is a valid representation of the causal system described by 
eq. (2.128), it is noi the representation that is most frequently used or the representation 
that leads directly to practical implementations, since differentiators are both difficult to 
implement and extremely sensitive to errors and noise. An alternative implementation that 
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a 

x(t) ■» aKtf) 

Eb) 


m 


D 


dx(tj 

<Jt 


Ec) 


Figure 2.29 One possible set of 
basic elements for the block diagram 
representation of the conti ruous-time 
system described by eq, (2,128), 

(a) an adder; [b) multiplication by a 
coefficient; (c) a differentiator, 



Figure 2.30 Block diagram 
representation for the system in 
eqs- (2.128) avid (2.129), using adders, 
multiplications by coefficients, ant 
differentiators. 


is much more widely used can be obtained by first rewriting eq. (2.128) as 

^ = Mi) - MO 


(2.130) 


and then integrating from -*> to t Specifically, if we assume that the system described by 
eq. (2,130) is initially at rest, then the integral of dy(t)fdt from to / is precisely >(/) 
(since the value of yi~ “) is zero). Consequently, we obtain the equation 


y(r) = 



" (jy(r)j d t. 


(2.131) 


In this form, our system can be implemented using the adder and coefficient multiplier 
indicated in Figure 2.29, together with an integrator, as defined in Figure 2.3 1, Figure 2 32 
is a block diagram representation for this system using these elements. 
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Figure 2.3T Pictorial representation 
of an integrator. 


Figure 2.32 Block diagram rep- 
resentation fcr the system in eqs 
(2 12$) and (2.131), using adders, 
multiplications by coefficients, and in- 
tegrators. 

Since integrators can be readily implemented using operational amplifiers, repre- 
sentations such as that in Figure 2.32 lead directly to analog implementations, and indeed, 
this is the basis for both early analog computers and modem analog computation systems. 
Note that in the continuous-time case it is the integrator that represents (he memory stor- 
age element of the system. This is perhaps more readily seen if we consider integrating 
eq. (2. 1 30) from a finite point in time fo, resulting in the expression 

y(t) = v (to) + f |Mf) - flv(r)J dr. (2.132) 

Equation (2. 132) makes clear the fact that the specification of y(r) requires an initial con- 
dition, namely, the value of y(fo). ft is precisely this value that the integrator stores at 
time iQ. 

While we have illustrated block diagram constructions only for the simplest first- 
order differential and difference equations, such block diagrams can also be developed for 
higher order systems, providing both valuable intuition for and possible implementations 
of these systems. Examples of block diagrams for higher order systems can be found in 
Problems 2.58 and 2.60. 


x{ti 


J 


■J X(7) tit 



yft) 


2.5 SINGULARITY FUNCTIONS 

In this section, we take another look at the continuous-time unit impulse function m order 
to gain additional intuitions about this important idealized signal and to introduce a set of 
related signals known collectively as singularity* functions. In particular, in Section 1 .4,2 
we suggested that a continuous-time unit impulse could be viewed as the idealization of a 
pulse that is “short enough” so that its shape and duration is of no practical consequence — 
i.e., so that as far as the response of any particular LTI system is concerned, all of the area 
under the pulse can be thought of as having been applied instantaneously. In this section, 
we would first like to provide a concrete example of what this means and then use the 
interpretation embodied within the example to show that the key to the use of unit lm pulses 
and other singularity functions is m the specification of how LTI systems respond to these 
idealized signals; i.e,, the signals are in essence defined in terms of how they behave under 
convolution with other signals. 
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2.5.1 The Unit Impulse as an Idealized Short Pulse 

From the sifting property, cq. (2.27), the unit impulse B(t) is the impulse response of the 
identity system. That is, 

x(t > - 12 . 133 ) 

for any signal x(t). Therefore, if we take x(i) = 5(f), we have 

S(t) = S(t) *S(t). (2.134) 

Equation (2.1 34) is a basic property of the unit impulse, and it also has a significant im- 
plication for our interpretation of the unit impulse as an i idealized pulse. For example, as 
in Section 1 .4 2, suppose that wc think of 5(f) as the limiting form of a rectangular pulse. 
Specifically, let (/} correspond to the rectangular pulse defined in Figure 1 .34, and let 

r A (() = ( 2 . 135 ) 

Then ru(f) is as .sketched in Figure 2.33. If we wish to interpret S(f) as the limit as A — * 0 of 
then, by virtue of eq. (2. i 34), the lirniias A 0 for r^u) must also be a unit impulse 
In a similar manner, we can argue that the limits as A -* 0 of r±(t) * r A (r) or r A (/) +=5 a(/) 
must be unit impulses, and so on. Thus, we see that for consistency, if wc define the unit 
impulse as the limiting form of some signal, then in fact, there is an unlimited number of 
very dissimilar-looking signals, all of which behave like an impulse in the limit. 

The key words in the preceding paragraph are “behave like an impulse," where, as 
we have indicated, what we mean by this in that the response of an LT1 system to all of 
these signals isessentiaJly identical, an long as the pulse is “short enough/ i.c., A is “small 
enough,*’ The following example illustrates this idea: 



Figure 2.33 The Signal r 4 (f) 
defined In eq. (2.135). 


Example 2.1 6 

Consider the LTI system described by the first-order differential equation 

y(r) 

“ + 2>-(r) - r(0, (2.136) 

together with the condition of initial rest. Figure 2.34 depicts the response of this system 
to 5 A ((). r A (j), r A (t) * and r 4 (/) * r A (t) for several values of A. For i large enough, 
the responses to these input Nig^als differ noticeably. However, for i sufficiently small, 
the responses are essentially indistinguishable, so that all of the input signals “behave” 
in the tamt way, Furthermore, as suggested by the figure, (he limiting form of all of these 
responses is precisely e~ 2s u{t') Since the limit of each of these dgnaH as. i — * 0 is the 
unit impulse, we conclude that r '^uit) is the impulse response for this system/ 

4 ln Chapters 4 and V, wc v. ill describe nuch simpler ways to deicmuoc the impulse response of caudal 
LTE <iy%tetrvs. duscnfccd by linear eoni-Urni-coefiipent differential equations 
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ia> {bj 



|c) M) 



Figure 2.34 Interpretation of a unit impulse as the idealization of a pulse 
whose duration is '"short enough" so that, as far as 1l>e response of an LTI 
system to this pulse is concerned, the pulse can be thought of as having 
been applied instantaneously: (a) responses ol the causal LTI system de- 
scribed by eq, (2.136) to the input 5i(f) for A = 0.25, o.i, and 0.0025, 
fb) responses of the same system to for the same values of A; (c} re- 
sponses to MO ♦JiMi (d) responses to r A (f)*FatT): <ej the impulse response 
ft(f) = for the system, Note that, for A = 0.25, there are noticeable 

differences among the responses to these different sgnals; however, as i 
becomes smaller, the differences di minis h, and all of the responses converge 
to the impulse response shown in (e), 
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One important point to be emphasized is that what we mean by “A small enough" 
defends on the particular LTI system to which the preceding pulses are applied. For 
example, in Figure 2 35., we have illustrated the responses to these pulses for different 



P^pons^ to *(tj hi[t>Tji) Responses lo xjt) = r^l) - r 2 (l) 


fcj (d> 



[ 9 ) 

Figure 2.35 Fincing a value of A that is rt s7iall enough" deperds upon 
the system to which we are applying inputs: (a) responses cf the causal LTi 
system described fay eq. (2 137) to the input 8Ji) tor A - 0.025, 0 01, and 
0 00025; (tj> responses lo r A (f); (c) responses to (d) responses to 

'M * MO- (b) the impulse response tot) - e 20 t o{t) for Ihe system, Com- 
paring these responses to those in Figure 2.34, we see that we need to use a 
smaller value of A in tins case before the duration and shape of the pulse are 
cf rro consequence. 
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values of A for the causal LTI system described by the fir^-order differential equation 

^ + 20y</) = m. (2.137) 

As seen in Ihe figure, we need a smaller value of A in this case in order for the responses 
to be indistinguishable from each other and from the impulse response ft(f) = e ^uO) 
for the system, Thus, while what we mean by “A small enough” is different for these 
two systeira. we can find values of A small enough for both. The unit impulse is then 
the idealization of a short pulse who&e duration is short enough for all systems. 


2 . 5.2 Defining the Unit Impulse through Convolution 

As the preceding example illustrates, for A small enough, the signals ^i(r) * 

6 . 1 (f), and ^(r) * r±[t) all act like impulses when applied to an LTI system. In fact, there 
are many other signals for which this is true as well, What it suggests is that we should 
think of a unit impulse in terms of how an LT! system responds to it. While usually a 
function or signal is defined by what it is at each value of the independent variable, the 
primary importance of the unit impulse is not what it is at each value of ?, but rather what 
it does under convolution. Thus, from the point of view of linear systems analysis, we may 
alternatively define the unit impulse as that signal which, when applied to an LTI system, 
yields the impulse response, That is, we define 6(0 as the signal for which 

x\j) = ;c(f)*5{f) (2,138) 

for any *(f). In this sense, signals, such as r^(f), etc,, which correspond to short 

pulses with vanishingly small duration as A —* 0, all behave like a unit impulse in the 
limit because, if we replace 5{r) by any of these signals, then eq. (2.138) is satisfied in the 
limit. 

All the properties of the unit impulse that we need can be obtained from the ope ra* 
twnat definition given by eq, (2.1 38), For example, if we let *(r) = 1 for all r, then 

I = jr(r) = *(r)*6(r) = 6(r)*jr(r) = [ 6(T)*(r - r)dr 


8(T)dr f 


so that the unit impulse has unit area. 

It is sometimes useful to use another completely equivalent operational definition of 
6(0. To obtain this alternative form, consider taking an arbitrary signal £(f), reversting it 
in time to obtain g(-*r) t and then convolving this with S(r). Using eq. (2. 138), we obtain 


S (-0 


£(-/)* 6(f) 


' - 7 

g { T - 0 £(r )dr, 

j — 7 


which, for / - 0 , yields 



g(T)£(T)<fl\ 


(2.139) 
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Therefore, the operational definition of 5(/) given by e q, (2 138) Imp-lies eq (2.1 39). On 
the other hand, eq. 1,2. 139) implies eq. (2. 138). To see this, let *{/) be a given signal, fix a 
time r, and define 


g(r) = x{i - r). 


Then, using eq. (2, 139), we have 


40 = *(D) - 


+'t 

4r)fi(r)^T ~ 

- X 


x(t - t) ^(r)dr, 

-i 


which is precisely^. (2.138). Thetefore, eq. (2.139) is an equivalent operational definition 
of the unit impulse. That is, the unit impulse is the signal which, when multiplied by a 
signal g(f) and then integrated from -*> to +*L produces the value g(0). 

Since we will be concerned principally withLTl systems, and thus with convolution, 
the characterization of 5(f) given in eq. (2. 138) will be the one to which we will refer most 
often. However, eq. (2.139) is useful in determining some of the other properties of the 
unit impulse . For ex ample, consider the signal / (r ) £ (r), where /{ t ) is another signal . Then, 
from eq, (2, 139), 


S{T)f{T)8{T)dT = (2 140) 

-CG 

On the other hand, if we consider the signal /(G)fl(f), we see that 

-I- cc 

g(T)j[0}8(r)JT = g(G)fm (2,141 ) 

Comparing eqs. (2. 140) and (2, 141), we find that the two signals /(t)£>0)and be- 

have identically when they are multiplied by any signal g(r) and then integrated from 
to +». Consequently, using this form of the operaiional definition of signals, we conclude 
that 


/(r)S(O - f{0)S(t), (2.142) 

which is a property that we derived by alternative means in Section 1,4.2, [Seeeq, (F.76).] 


2.5.3 Unit Doublets and Other Singularity Functions 

The unit impulse is one of a class of signals known as singularity junctions, each of which 
can be defined operationally in terms of its behavior under convolution. Consider the LTl 
system for which the outpuL is the derivative of the input, i,e.. 


>U) = 


dx{t) 

“i d~ 


(2,143) 


The unit impulse response of this system is the derivative of the unit tmpulsc, which is 
called the unit doublet From the convolution representation for LTl systems, wc 
have 
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dx(t) 

dt 


x(i) *ui(r) 


(2,144) 


for any signal x(f). Just as>eq. (2,138) serves as the operational definition of 6(f), we will 
take eq. (2,144) as the operational definition of Similarly, we can define MO* the 
second derivative of 6(f), as the impulse response of an LTI system that takes the second 
derivative of the input, i.e.. 


d 2 xit) 

~d£ 


*(/)* 112 (f). 


(2.145) 


From eq. (2, 144), we see that 


and therefore, 


d 2 rtt) 


dt \~dFj 


x(t)^u l (t)*u ] (t) f 


«2 (/) - U t iO*Hi(/). 


(2.146) 


(2.147) 


In general, MO. k > 0, is the Ath derivative of 6(f) and thus is the impulse response of a 
system that takes the Ath derivative of the input. Since this system can be obtained as the 
cascade of A differentiators, we have 


utU) = «](*}* ■ ■ ■ * wi(r) . (2,148) 

V 1 

k times 

As with the unit impulse, each of these singularity functions has properties that can 
be derived from its operational definition. For example* if we consider the constant signal 
*(f> = 1, we And that 


0 35 — 3 ?^ = Jf(l)*«i(0 = f ni(r)*(f- r)dr 


dt 


1 : 


ui(T)dr. 


so that the unit doublet has zero area. Moreover, if we convolve the signal g(— t) with iq(f), 
we obtain 


g(r-f) H| (T)tfT = £(-f»* M](f) = ^ - -£'(-!), 


which, for t = 0, yields 


-*'( 0 ) = 


— 41 




(2.149) 
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In an analogous manner, we can derive related properties of wiO) and higher order singu- 
larity functions, and several of these properties are considered in Problem 2.69. 

As with the unit impulse, each of these singularity functions can be informally re* 
lated to short pulses, For example, since the unit doublet is formally the derivative of the 
unit impulse, we can think of the doublet as the idealization of the derivative of a short 
pulse with unit area, For instance, consider the short pulse 5^{f) in Figure 1 34. This pulse 
behaves like an impulse as A 0. Consequently, we would expect its derivative to be- 
have like a doublet as A — * 0. As verified in Problem 2/72 , is as depicted in 

Figure 2.36'. Lt consists of a unit impulse aw = 0 with area + l(A, followed by a unit 
impulse of area — b'A at t = A. i.e,, 

= ^!S(0 - ${t - 4)1. a 150) 

Consequently, using the fact that r(r)* S(r - r Q ) = *(/ - / 0 ) [seeeq. (2.70)1, we find that 

*0 * ^ ~ f ~ A) = aisi> 

dt A at 

where the approximation becomes increasingly accurate as A — * 0. Comparing eq. (2.151) 
with eq. (2.144), we see that dft±{t)fdt does indeed behave like a unit doublet as A — * 0, 
In addition to singularity functions that are derivatives of different orders of the unit 
impulse, we can also define signals that represent successive integrals of the unit im- 
pulse function. As we saw in Example 2.13, the unit step is the impulse response of an 
integrator: 


yu) 


f x(t) d r. 


Therefore, 


u(t) = 


ft 


- CC 


(2.152) 


dt 


A 


1 

A 


Figure 2.36 The derivative 
tidMfdt of the short rectangular 
pulse §j(f) of Figure 1 34. 
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and we also have the following operational definition of w(/): 


40 * 40 



x(r)dr. 


<2.153) 


Similarly, we can deline the system that consists of a cascade of two integrators. Its 
impulse response is denoted by u_ 2 (r), which is simply the convolution of w(0, the impulse 
response of one integrator, with itself: 


«- 2(0 = “( 0 * 40 = 


«(t) d t. 


(2.154) 


Since u{r> equals 0 for f <0 and equals 1 for r > 0, it follows that 


u-2 (t) = tu(t). (2.155) 

This sigual, which is referred to as the unit ramp junction* is shown in Figure 2.37. Also, 
we can obtain an operational definition for the behavior of «_ 2 {r) under convolution from 
eqs. (2.153) and (2,154): 


40 *“- 2(0 


40 * 40 * 40 


4 o)d<r * «(/) 
i 



x{<7)d<r \dT. 


(2.156) 


In an analogous fashion, we can define higher order integrals of d(0 as the impulse 
responses of cascades of integrators: 

- 40* U(t) 1= [ H_„_ 1) (T)<fT. (2.157) 

v ; 

k times 

The convolution of 40 with »-*(/), w-40* • • ► generate correspondingly higher order 
integrals of 40- Also, note that the integrals in eq. (2.157) can be evaluated directly (see 


u a (t) 



t 


Figure 2.37 Unit ramp lunctron, 
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Problem 2.73), as wax done in eq. (2.155), to obtain 

«-*(*> = — ( 2 . 158 ) 

Thti$ unlike the derivatives of S(/), the successive integrals of the unit impulse are func- 
tions that can be defined for each value of r [eq. (2.158)], as well as fay their behavior under 
convolution. 

At times it wifi be worthwhile to use an alternative notation for£(0 and (t<r), namely. 

S{t) = iiQ^r), (2.159) 

«(0 = w-i(f)' (2,160) 

With this notation, «*(*) for k > 0 denotes the impulse response of a cascade of k differ- 
entiators, w 0 (/) is the impulse response of the identity system, and, for k < 0. «*(/) is the 
impulse response of a cascade of ] Jt| integrators. Furthermore, since a differentiator is the 
inverse system of an integrator, 


u(0 * wi(/) = 5(f), 


or, in our alternative notation. 


tf_,(f)*AL(f) - «,>(0. (2. 161) 

More generally, from eqs (2.148), (2,157), and (2.161), we see that for any integers k 
and r. 


«*(/)* w,(f) - w* +r {r), ( 1162 ) 

If k and rare both positive, eq r (2.162) states that a cascade of k differentiators followed by 
r more differentiators yields an output that is the (it + r)th derivative of the input. Similarly, 
if k is negative and r is negative, we have a cascade of \k\ integrators followed by another 
|r[ integrators, Also, if k is negative and r is positive, we have a cascade of k integrators 
followed by r differentiators, and the overall system is equivalent to a cascade of |4 -r r\ 
integrators if k + r < 0, a cascade of k+r differentiators if k + r > 0, or the identity system 
if k + r = 0. Therefore, by defining singularity functions in terms of their behavior under 
convolution, we obtain a characterization that allows us to manipulate them with relative 
ease and to interpret them directly in terms of their significance for LTI systems. Since 
this is our primary concern in the book, the operational definition for singularity functions 
that we have given in this section will suffice for our purpose^. 6 


ft As meti'licned in Chapter 1 , singularity Functions have been neavily studied in the field of mathematics- 
under the dternat.ve names of generalized functions and dittribu#<m theory. The approach wc have taken in 
this section]!! actually closely allied in spirit with the rigorous approach taken in die references given in footnote 
3 of Section 1 4, 
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2.6 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have developed important representations for LTI systems, both in dis- 
crete time and in continuous time. In discrete lime we derived a representation of signals 
as weighted sums of shifted unit impulses, and we then used this to derive the convolu non - 
sum representation for the response of a discrete-time LTI system. In continuous time we 
derived an analogous representation of continuous-time signals as weighted integrals of 
shifted unit impulses, and we used this to derive the convolution integral representation 
for continuous-time LTI systems These representations are extremely important, as they 
allow us to compute the response of an LTI system to an arbitrary input in terms of the sys- 
tem's response to a unit impulse. Moreover, in Section 2.3 the convolution sum and integral 
provided us with a means of analyzing the properties of LTI systems and, in particular, of 
relating LTI system properties, including causality and stability, to corresponding proper- 
ties of the unit impulse response. Also, in Section 2.5 we developed an interpretation of 
the continuous-time unit impulse and other related singularity functions m terms of their 
behavior under convolution. TTiis interpretation is particularly useful in the analysis of LTI 
systems. 

An important class of continuous-time systems consists of those described by linear 
constant-coefficient differential equations. Similarly, in discrete time, linear constant- 
coefficient difference equations play an equally important role. In Section 2.4, we exam- 
ined simple examples of differential and difference equations and discussed some of the 
properties of systems described by these types of equations. In particular, systems de- 
scribed by linear constant-coefficient differential and difference equations together with 
the condition of initial rest are causal and LTI. In subsequent chapters, we will develop 
additional tools that greatly facilitate our ability to analyze such systems. 


Chapter 2 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic categoiy, and the answers are pro- 
vided Ln the back of the book.. The remaining three sections contain problems belonging 
to the basic, advanced, and extension categories, respectively. 

Extension problems introduce applications, concepts, or methods beyond those pre- 
sented in the text. 


BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 

2.1. Let 

4 ft] - S[n) -t2S[n - l] - S\tt 3| and h[n) - 2 S[n+ 1J - 2S[n U 

Compute and plot each of the following convolutions: 

(a) }4n] = 4nl*h[nl (b) y 2 [n] = x[n + 2] * 

<c) y,[n] = Jf[n]*A[« + 2] 
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2,2, Consider the signal 


T\~ \ 


h[n] = k ) + 31 - v[n - 10]}, 

l2 


Express A and 5 in terms of n so that the following equation holds: 
h[n - k] = 

2.3, Consider an input jr[w] and a unit impulse response /i{n] given by 

i-2 


_ t, = I * s; t s * 

elsewhere 


jcini = 1 ^ 


a[n - 2], 
/i[n] « u[n 4- 2]. 


Determine and plot the output y[/t] = x[n] * h[n], 
2.4. Compute and plot y\n] - *[«] * where 


xln) 


h[n\ - 


1, 3s«58 

0, otherwise ' 

1, 4 s n £ 15 
0, otherwise 


2.5. Let 


= < a d^ 9jwd 


1. 0 ± n ^ N 

0, elsewhere 


where JY s 9 is an integer. Determine the value of given'that y[n] — *[«]* A(/i] 
and 


yl4] = 5, tfl4] = 0. 

2.6. Compute and plot the convolution y[n] - x[k] where 

r[n] = ul~n - 1] and h[n] = u[n - 1], 

2.7, A Linear system S has the relationship 

* 

y[n) - 2 *Ws[« - 2*1 

between its input x[n] and its output y[n], where g[n] = w[n] - u[n ~ 4]. 
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(a) Determine y[/ij when jt[n] = S[n - 1]. 

(b) Determine y[n] when *[n] = — 2], 

(c) Is SUIT? 

(d) Determine y[rt| when *[/tl = u[n]. 

2.8. Determine and sketch the convolution of the following two signals: 

\t+ 1 , 0 ^ t ^ 1 

x{i) = l 2 - f, 1 < t =e= 2 , 

[0, elsewhere 

h(t) = &it + 2) + 2&(i + 1 ). 


2.9. Let 


k(t) = e 2l u(-t + 4) + e~ 2i uit - 5). 

Determine A and B such that 




e~*' 

'“ T) , r < A 


fc(r - r) = < 

0, 

A < T 


1 

e ^(f~ 

T \ B< T 

210. Suppose that 





x(l) = 

f 1. 

0 ^ t < l 


(a 

elsewhere 

and h(t) = *(//«)> 

where 0 < a < 

l. 



(a) Determine and sketch y(i) = x(t ) * h(t). 

(b) If dy(t)/dt contains only three discontinuities, what is the value of a ? 
2.11. Let 

jr(f) = u(t - 3) - u(f - 5) and hit} = e~^u\jX 

(a) Compute y(0 = Jt(0 * A(/>. 

(b> Compute g{t) = (dxli)fdO * h{t). 

(c) How is g(t) related to y(t}7 

212. Let 


•**5 

jtf) = e~‘u(!) * S(t-3k). 

k~ -* 


Show that y{t) = Ae f For 0 ^ < 3, and determine the value of A. 
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2.13. Consider a discrete-time system 5j with impulse response 



(a) Find the integer A such that ft[«] - Ah[n - 1] = £[*]. 

(b) Using the result from part <a), determine the impulse response g[n] of an LTI 
system S 2 which is the inverse system of £3 . 

2.14. Which of the following impulse responses correspond^) to stable LTI systems? 

(a) MO = e- <l ~ 2j]l u(0 (bi h 2 ( 0 = e _ 'cos(2f)u(f) 

2.15. Which of the following impulse responses correspond(s) to stable LTf systems? 

(a) Mfl] = flcos(^/t)u[fi] (b) M«1 = 3 10] 

2.16. For each of the following statements, determine whether it is true or false: 

(a) If *[rt] = 0 for n < N\ and h[n] = 0 for n < then *[71] * A[/i] — 0 for 

n < N[ + i V?, 

(b) If y[nj = x[nl * h [re], then y[« — 1 ] — ,r[ii — 1] *- h[n — 1 ]. 

(c) If y{0 = *(0* fefr), then y(— r) = jcf-i)* 

(d) If jr(f} = 0 for / > T\ and h{t) = 0 for t > T 2 + then jcu) * A(/) = 0 for t :> 

7, + T 2 , 

2.17. Consider an LTI system whose input *(/) and output y(f) are related hy the differ- 
ential equation 

X>’(r) + 4v(f) = m- (P2.1T-1) 

Of 

The system also satisfies the condition of initial rest. 

(a) If x(r) =■ £ (-l+ 3 ^M(f), whatisy<r)? 

(Id) Note that &<{*(/)} will satisfy eq. (P2.1 7-1) with 0te{y(rj}. Determine the out- 
put y-fr) of the LTI system if 

/(f) = ^''cD5(3f}w(0- 

2.18. Consider a causal LTI system whose input *[n] and output y(re] are related by the 
difference equation 

yin] = - 1] + 4^1 

Determine yfn] if Jcffl] = 5[re - 1], 

2.19. Consider the cascade of the following two systems S\ and Si, as depicted in Figure 
P2.19: 



Figure P2.T9 
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S i : causal LT1, 

w[n] = - J] + 

S 2 : causal LTI P 

y[n] = cryfn — 11 + £w[n]. 

The difference equation relating jrjn} and y[n] is: 

y[n] = ~ 2] + ^y[n ~ 1] + i[nj. 


(a) Determine a and 0 . 

(b) Show the impulse response of the cascade connection of Si and S 2 , 
2,20. Evaluate the following Integrals; 

(a) \ * u 0 (r}cos(0^ 

(b) / tt 5 sin(27rt)5(( + 3)dt 

(c) j f s «1 Cl - T)COS( 2 lTT)rf-r 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


221, Compute the convolution y[/i] - jr[n] * h[n ] of the following pairs of signals: 


(a) = “"“W' 

k[n ] - P"u[n], 


a ¥* fl 


(b) x\n] = h\n] = a n u\n] 

<C> x[n] = (^Nfl-4] 

AM = 4*12 - n] 

(d) *[/i] and ft[n] are as in Figure P2.21. 


Jiirn 


xfni 


-1 012345 


1 


h[n] 


♦ ♦ » 


• »■ 




0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


Figure P2.21 


2.22. Fur each of the following pairs of waveforms, use the convolution integral to find the 
response y(f) of the LT1 system with impulse response hit) to the input *(r). Sketch 
your results. 

(a) ^ e _ R 1 (Do this both when a ^ p and when a - P ) 

h(t) = e P'uit Jj 
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(b) x(t ) = «(/) - 2u(! - 2) 4 «(r - 5) 
MO = A(1 - f) 

(c) x(t) and MO areas in Figure P2 .22(a), 

(d) je<0 and MO arc as in Figure P2,22(b), 

(e) *(0 and A(0 are as in Figure P2.22(c). 


m m 



w Figure P2 ,22 

2.23, Let fc(r) be the triangular pulse shown in Figure P2.23(a) h and let *(0 be the impulse 
train depicted in Figure P2 23(b), That is, 

xiO = Y $(t- kT). 

k = 

Determine and sketch j>(0 “ *(0 * AO) for the following values of T: 

(a) T = 4 (b) T = 2 (c) T - 3/2 (d) T = 1 
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h(t> 



t 


xffl 


-I It t 't t t 1 1 1- 


- 2 T -TO T 2 T 3 T 
(b) 


Figure P2. 2 J 


2,24. Consider the cascade interconnection of three causal LTI systems, illustrated in Fig- 
ure P2.24{a). The impulse response hi[n] is 

h 2 [n] = u[n] - u[n - 2], 

and the overall impulse response is as shown in Figure P2.24(b), 


x[nj 



Y["I 


(a) 


« 


f * 

5 

t 



4 

i I 



ti 

— . . . ,r \ 

. 



1 


-1 01234-567 o 


(b) Figure P2.24 

(a) Find the impulse response hi [/*]. 

(b) Find the response of the overall system to the input 


x[n] = S[n] - S[n - 1]. 
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2*25. Let the signal 


where 


and 


y[n] *= x[n] * h[n\ 

/I Y* 

x[n] = 3 n u[-n - i| + J u[n] 


*l»] = 



uln + 3}. 


(a) Determine yUi] without utilizing the distributive property of convolution. 

(b) - Determine y[n\ utilizing the distributive property of convolution. 

2.26. Consider the evaluation of 


yW = x\[n]* x 2 [n\ * jr 3 [w3, 

where jc^a] = (0.5) rt w[/i] h ^[xt] - u[n + 3]> and xj[n] = 5 [it] — 5[n - 1]. 

(a) Evaluate the convolution Jt L [n] * xi[n]. 

(b) Convolve the result of part (a) with in order to evaluate vfrtj. 

(c) Evaluate the convolution ^[h] * 

(d) Convolve the result of part (c) with xi («] in order to e vai uate y [ n ] . 

2.27. We define the area under a continuous-time signal v(r) as 

r 

4 , = 1 viOdt. 

Show that if y(t) = *(r} * h(t) % then 

Ay AjAf,- 

2.28. The following are the impulse responses of discrete-time LT1 systems. Determine 
whether each system is causal and/or stable. Justify your answers. 

(a) h[n] - (IjMuJ 

(b) h[n] - (0.&)" K [n + 2] 

(c) h[ri] = 

(d) h[n] - (5Tit[3-n] 

(e) A[»] = (— ^)"u[n] + (1.01 )"u[m — i| 

(f) Mn] = + (1.01)™u[l - n] 

(g) A[»] = n(|)"u[« - 1] 

2.29. The following are die impulse responses of continuous-time LTI systems. Determine 
whether each system is causal and/or stable. Justify your answers. 

(a) Mr) = e~ As u{t- 2) 

(b) h{t} = - f) 

(cl h{t) = e~*u{t + 50) 

(d) h{t) = e^ui-l - t) 
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(e) fe(f) - e *i'i 

(f) fc(f) = 

(g) ft(0 - (2e ' - ^ 'Of>Vim )u<r) 

2,30. Consider the first-order difference equation 

>[n] + 2y[n - 1] = jc|n]. 

Assuming the condition of initial rest (i,e., if jffn] = Oforn < rao,theny[n) = Ofor 
n < n<j) > find the impulse response of a system whose input and output are related by 
this difference equation. You may solve the problem by rearranging the difference 
equation so as to express y[n] in terms of v[it — 1 J and x[n] and generating the values 
of y[0] f yf + ijr y[ + 2] p . . . in that order. 

231. Consider the LTI system initially at rest and described by the difference equation 

y[n\ + 2 y[ti - 1] = x[n] + 2jt{h - 2]. 

Find the response of this system to the input depicted in Figure P2.3 1 by solving the 
difference equation recursiveJy. 


x[n] 

til i i- 


T 1 


- 2-1 0 12 3 4 

232. Consider the difference equation 

1 


n Figure P2.31 


yW ~ 2 y ^ n ~ ^ = x ^ r 


(P2.32-1) 


and suppose chat 


m" 

J[n] = (^J «[«]■ 


(P2.32-2) 


Assume that the solutiofi y[nj consists of the sum of a particular solution v p [n] to 
eq. (P2.3^-l ) and a homogeneous solution y^tn] satisfying the equation 

J'fttn} - “ U - 0. 

(a) Verify that the homogeneous solution is given by 

1 


y h [n] = A[- 


(b) Let us consider obtaining a particular solution y p [n] such that 
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By assuming that >>[n| is of the form for n ^ 0, and substituting this in 
the above difference equation determine the value of £, 

(c) Suppose that the LTI system described by eq* (P2.32-1) and initially at rest has 
as Its input the signal specified by eq. (P2.32-2), Since x[rt] = 0 for rt < 0, we 
have that j>[w| — 0 for n < 0, Also, from parts (a) and (b) we have that y[«] 
has the form 


>' |n] = ^J + ^ 

for n ^ 0. In order to solve for the unknown constant A, we must specify a v alue 
for y[n] for some n ^ 0 . Use the condition of initial rest and eqs. JP2.32-1) 
and (P2.32-2) to determine y[0]. From this value determine the constant A . The 
result of this calculation yields the solution to the difference equation (P2.32-1) 
under the condition of initial rest, when the input is given by eq, (P2.32-2) 

2.33. Consider a system whose input *(f) and output y(r) satisfy the first-order differential 
equation 


+ 2y(r) — x(i), (P2J3-I) 

The system also satisfies the condition of initial rest, 

(a) (i) Determine the system output y ( (0 when the input is X] (t) = e^u{T). 

(ii) Determine the system output y 2 (r) when the input is = e 2l u(t). 

(iii) Determine the system output y 3 (/) when the input is *3(4) = ae^u(t) + 
f$e 2l u(t), where a and j3 are real numbers. Show that y 3 (f) ~ o>’](0 + 
pyiirl 

(iv) Now let jt|(0 and * 2(0 be arbitrary signals such that 

*i(r) ^ fi for* c fi, 
x 2 (t) = 0 , for t<r 2 

Letting > ](f) he the system output for input y 2 (*) be the system output 
for input jt 2 ( 0 * and y 3 (r) be the system output for x$(t) = tr.r|(» + ^x 2 {t), 
show that 

ydr) = «yi<f) + j0y 2 (O- 

We may therefore conclude that the system under consideration is linear. 
(b> u) Determine the system output V|(f) wben the input is jr^f) = Ke v w(r), 
ni) Determine the system output when the input is x 2 {t) — Ke 2{l T] 
«(/ - T), Show that = >i(f - T). 

(iii) Now let *i(r) be an arbitrary signal such that JC|(f) = 0 for t < r 0 . Letting 
>i(/) be the system output for input *i(f) and yjfr) bo the system output 
for * 3 ( 1 ) - X] (t - T), show that 


YZ<t) - y i(f - T\ 
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We may therefore conclude that the system under consideration is time 
invariant. In conjunction with the result derived in part (a), we conclude 
that the given system is LT1. Since this system satisfies the condition of 
initial rest, it is causal as well. 

234, The initial rest assumption corresponds to a zero-valued auxiliary condition being 
imposed ai a time determined in accordance with the input signal. In. this problem 
we show that if the auxiliary condition used is nonzero or if it is always applied at a 
fixed time (regardless of the input signal) the corresponding system cannot be LTI. 
Consider a system whose input *(f) and output y{t) satisfy the first-OTder differential 
equation (P2.33-1). 

(a) Given the auxiliary condition y( 1) = 1, use a counterexample to show that the 
system is not Linear. 

(b) Given the auxiliary condition >(1) = 1, use a counterexample to show that the 
system is not time invariant. 

(c) Given the auxiliary condition v(l) « l, show that the system is incrementally 
linear. 

(d) Given the auxiliary condition y(1) « 0, show that the system is linear but not 
time invariant. 

(e) Given the auxiliary condition y(0) + y(4) = 0, show that the system is linear 
but not time invariant. 


2.35, In the previous problem we saw that application of an auxiliary condition at a fixed 
time (regardless of the input signal) leads to the corresponding system being not 
rime-mvanant. In thisproblem, we explore the effect of fixed auxiliary conditions on 
the causality of a system. Consider a system whose input j;(f) and output y|r) satisfy 
the first-order differential equation (P2.33-1). Assume that the auxiliary condition 
associated with the differential equation is y(0) = 0, Determine the output of the 
system for each of the following two inputs: 

(a) jq(r) = 0, for all T 


<b) -r 2 <0 - 


a / < -i 

1, f>-l 


Observe that if >i (f) is the output for input X] (r) and yi{t) is the output for input 
x 2 (fJ» then yi (r) and are not identical for / < — 1, even though X] (/) and -*2(0 
are identical for / < — 1. Use this observation as the basis of an argument to conclude 
that the given system is not causal. 

2.36. Consider a discrete-time system whose input *[«] and output y[«] are related by 


y[n] 


_1 

2 


|y|«- 11 + *[«]. 


(a) Show that if this system satisfies the condition of initial rest (i.e., if r[n] = 0 
for n < no* then y[n] = 0 for n < then it is linear and time invariant, 

(b) Show that if this system does not satisfy the condition of initial rest, but instead 
uses the auxiliary condition yfUj = 0, it is not causal. [. Hint : Use an approach 
similar to that used in Problem 2.35. J 
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237. Consider a system whose input and output are related by the first-order differential 
equation (P2.33-1). Assume that the system satisfies the condition of final rest [i. e, p 
if *(/) sc 0 for / > (q, then y(r) = D for t > #q]. Show that this system is not causal. 
[Hint: Consider two inputs to the system, X\ ( t ) = 0 and x+it) = e*(u{t) — uit — 1)), 
which result in outputs >i(f) and >^(0, respectively, Then show that v^f) ^ 
for t < O.J 

2.3B. Draw block diagram representations for causal LTl systems described by the fol- 
lowing difference equations: 

(a) yin] - ±y[»- 1] + U[«] 

flW yl«1 = |y[n- 1] + Jt[«- 1] 

239, Draw block diagram representations for causal LTl systems described by the fol- 
lowing differential equations: 

(a) y(f) - -(IjdyUydl + AxU) 

(b) dy{t)idi + 3y<f) = x{t) 

ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

"2.40, (a) Consider an LTl system with input and output related through the equation 

y[f) = f -2)d*. 

J -m 

What is the impulse response h<t) for this system? 

(b) Determine the response of the system when the input *(/) is as shown in Figure 
P2.40. 


m 


1 



□ 

n 



- 1 2 t Figure P2.40 


2.41, Consider the signal 

x[n] -• 

(a) Sketch the signal g[n] - - crjrpi - 1], 

(b) Use the result of part (a) in conjunction with properties of convolution in order 
to determine a sequence h[n] such dial 

x[n] * h[n\ = ^ j {u[n + 2] - u[n - 2]}. 

2.42. Suppose that the signal 


x{t) = «(* + 0.5)-w(t-0 5) 
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and the signal 

hit ) - 

(a) Determine a value of o»o which ensures that 

y(0) = g, 

where y(r) - * fe(r>. 

(b) Is your answer to the previous pan unique? 

2.43. One of the important properties of convolution, in both continuous and discrete time, 
is the associativity property In this problem, we will check and illustrate this prop- 
erty. 

(a) Prove the equality 

[*<r)*A(f)l*£f/> = x(i)*\h(t)*g(t)} (P2.43-1) 

by showing that both sides of eq. (P2,43-!> equal 

| | x(T)/fc(tr)£(f - T - fr)drd(f 

(b) Consider two LTI systems with the unit sample responses h,[n] and h 2 [n] 
shown in Figure P2.43(a) r These two systems are cascaded as shown in Figure 
P2.43(b), Let *[«) = n In]. 



_ 1 _ 

2 


h ? [n] - u[n] +|u[n-1] 



Figure PZ.43 
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(i) Compute yf/i] by first computing w[n] = jr[rt] * fti[«] and then computing 
y[n] = vv[«] * h 2 [n ]; that is, y[nj = [x[n] * h\ [ft]] * h 2 ln]> 

(ii) Now. find y[«] by first convolving Aj[ft] and h 2 [n] to obtain g[n] = 
h i In] * h 2 [n) and then convolving *[n] with g[ft] to obtain jy[«] = 
*[ft]* LMl"] **:>[*]]. 

The answers to (i) and (ii) should be identical, illustrating the associativity prop- 
erty of discrete-time convolution. 

(c) Consider the cascade of two LTl systems as in Figure P2,43(b), where in this 
case 


h\[n) = sin 8ft 


and 


hiM = a n u[n), \a\ < 1 , 


and where the input is 


jcfn] = £[m] — nS[/i — 1]. 


Determine the output (Hint: The use of the associative and commutative 
properties of convolution should greatly facilitate the solution ) 

2.44, (a) If 


x(n = o. \t\ > T it 


and 


MO = 0, |r| > T 2> 


then 


x(t)*h(t) = a |(|> T) 

for some positive number T 3 , Express T ^ in lemts of T\ and T 2 . 

(b) A discrete-rime LTl system has input jr[#t], impulse response fc[n], and output 
>[«]. If h[n] is known to be zero everywhere outside the interval JV 0 < n < 
N\ and x [ft] is known to be zero everywhere outside the interval N 2 ^ n £ 

then the output y|n] is constrained to be zero everywhere, except on some 
interval N t ^ « <= A r 5 , 

(i) Determine A^ and N$ in terms of Ho* N\,N 2 , and A^ . 

(ii) If the interval Nq ^ n ^ N\ is of length Mj,, N 2 ^ ft s is of length 

and N 4 s n < is of length M y> express M y in terms of Mb 
and M ,. 

(c) Consider a discrete-time LTl system with the property that if the input x[«] = 0 

for all « 10, then the output y(/t] = 0 for all n ^ 15. What condition must 

h [ft], the impulse response of the system, satisfy for this to be true? 

(d) Consider an LTl system with impulse response in Figure P2,44, Over what in - 
terval must we know x(t) in order to determine y( 0 )? 
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*- 2 -t 


6 t Figure P2.44 


2.45, (a) Show that if the response of an LT1 system to *(i) is the output y(r), then the 
response of the system to 


At) 


dx(t) 

dt 


is y'(0+ Do this problem in three different ways: 

(i) Directly from the properties of linearity and time invariance and the fact 
(hat 


;c r (t) =? rim 

k — »0 


x(t) - Xit - h) 
h 


(ii) By differentiating the convolution integral. 

(iii) By examining the system in Figure P2.45. 



Figure P2.45 


(b) Demonstrate the validity of the following relationships: 

(1) /(r) - 0 

(ii) y(0 = )4 t>*/i' 0) - f^[r'(T)*MT>]dT = Jc'(r) * (/^A(T)dr) 

[Hint. These are easily done using block diagrams as in (iii) of part (a) and the 
fact that Uj(r) * h-i (i) = 5</).] 

(c) An LIT system has the response y(f) =? sin6> 0 r to input xfr) = e~ i! u{t). Use 
the result of part (a) to aid in determining the impulse response of this system. 

(d) Let j(r) be the unit step response of a continuous-time LTl system. Use part (b) 
to deduce that the response y(0 to the input *(f) is 

y(0 = | *'(r)* tft - r)dr , (P2.45-1) 

Show also that 


x{t) = 



x'(r)u(t- r)dr. 


(P2.45-2) 
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(e) Use eq. (PZ45-1 ) to determine the response of am LT1 system with step response 

sit) = - 2e~* + IMO 

to the input jr(f) - e'wff). 

(f) Let s[n] be the unit step response of a discrete-time LTI system. What are the 
discrete-time counterparts of eqs. (P2.45-1) and (P2.45-2)? 

2*46, Consider an LTI system S and a signal *(f) = 2f" 3, n(f - 1). If 

x(t) — * y(t) 


and 


dxjt) 

dt 


-3y<0 + f“ 2 'u(r). 


determine the impulse response h(t) of S, 

2.47* We are given a certain linear time- m\ ariant system with impulse response Ao(r )* We 
are told that when the input is *o(#) the output i$ yo(f)' which is sketched in Figure 
P2.47. We are then given the following set of inputs to linear time-invariant systems 
with the indicated impulse responses: 


Input j t(i) 

Impulse response h(t) 

(a) x{t) = 2* 0 (t) 

h{t) = MO 

(h) x{t ) = jT 0 (f) - jf 0 U ~ 2) 

MO = ho(t) 

(c) x(t) = Mt - 2) 

hit) = ho(t + l) 

(d) x(t) = * D (-r) 

hit) = hoit) 

(e) *(/) = 

h{t) = hoi-t) 

(l> x(t) = ii(t) 

hit) = hi.it) 

[Here and /^(f) denote the first derivatives of xo(f) and ho(f), respectively.] 


m 



Figure P2.47 


In each of these cases, determine whether or not we have enough information 
to determine the output yii) when the input is *(f) and the system has impulse re- 
sponse fc(f)> If it is possible to detennine ><?)► provide an accurate sketch of it with 
numerical values clearly indicated on the graph. 
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2,48. Determine whether each of the following statements concerning LTI systems is true 
or false, Justify your answers, 

(a) If Mr) is the i mpu I sc response of an LT J system and h(t) j s periodic and nonzero , 
the system is unstable. 

(b) The inverse of a causal LTI system h always causal, , 

(c) If |A[«3| — % for each n, where K is a given number, then the LTI system with 
h[n] as its impulse response is stable. 

(d) If a discrete-time LTI system has an impulse response /r[«l of finite duration, 
the system is stable 

<e> If an LTI system is causal, it is stable, 

(0 The cascade of a noncausal LTI system with a causal one is necessarily non- 
causal. 

(g) A continuous-time LTI system is stable if and only if its step response j(r) is 
absolutely integrate — 'that is, if and only if 

| [j(r)[rff<® 

(h) A discrete-time LTI system is causal if and only if its step response jf/j J is zero 
for n < 0. 

2A9* In the text, we showed that if A|>*1 is absolutely summable, i.e., if 

X IW1I < “■ 

* = -* 

then the LTI system with impulse response h[n] is stable. Ihis means that absolute 
summability is a sufficient condition for stability. In this problem, we shall show 
that it is also a necessary condition. Consider an LTI system with impulse response 
hf/i] that is not absolutely summable; that is. 


2 i ft wi = "■ 
* = -* 

(a) Suppose that the input to this system is 


x[n] - j % ■ n] 
|A| 


if h[~n] = 0 
if h[-n) * 0 


Does this input signal represent a bounded input? If so, what is the smallest 
number ii such that 


[jffnj| ^ B for all nl 
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(b) Calculate the output at n = [} for this particular choice of input. Does the re- 
sult prove the contention that absolute summability is a necessary condition for 
stability? 

(c) In a similar fashion, show that a continuous-time LTI system is stable if and 
only if its impulse response is absolutely integrable. 

2.50. Consider the cascade of two systems shown in Figure P2.50. The first system* A, is 
known to be LTI. The second system, B, is known to be the inverse of system A. l-et 
Vi (f) denote the response of system A to jcpO), and let y 2 (f) denote the response of 
system A to jc 2 (0- 


x(t> 



x(t> 


Figure P2.50 


(a) What is the response Qf system B to the input ayi(f) + where a and b are 

constants? 

(b) What is the response of system B to the input yi(r - r)? 

2.51. In the text* we saw that the overall input-output relationship of the cascade of two 
LTI systems does not depend on the order in which they are cascaded, This fact, 
known as the commutativity property, depends on both the linearity and the time 
invariance of both systems. In this problem, we illustrate the point. 

(a) Consider two discrete-time systems A and B, where system A is an LTI system 
with unit sample response h[n] = (l/2) n u[«]. System B, on the other hand* is 
linear but time varying. Specifically, if the input to system B is win], its output 
is 


z[n] — nw[n]. 

Show that the commutativity property does not hold for these two system#* 
by computing the impulse responses of the cascade combinations in Figures 
P2.5l(a) and P2.5l(b), respectively. 


x[n) 



y[nj x[n] 



y[n] 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure PZ*5T 

(b) Suppose that we replace system B in each of the interconnected systems of 
Figure P2.51 by the system with the following relationship between its input 
h'Oi] and output z[n]: 


z\n] = w[n}+ 2, 

Repeat the calculations of part (a) in this case. 
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2,52. Consider a discrete-time LT1 system with unit sample response 

MrtJ = (« f n«"wfrtj P 

where \a \ < 1 . Show that the step response of this system is 


s[n] 


1 


(or — l ) 2 


Of 


(« - lr 


+ 


a 


<* - i) 


{n + 1 )a' J 


u[n). 


{Hint: Note that 


A' 

\' n 

*-CJ 


N h I 




it =o 


2.53. (a) Consider the homogeneous differential equation 




k =o 


d : * 


= 0, 


Show that if s# is a .solution ot the equation 

A 1 

Pt*) ^ 

k - 0 


(P2.53-1) 


(P2.53-2> 


then Ae^ is a solution of eq. (P2.53-1), where A is an arbitrary complex con- 
stant, 

(b) The polynomial p(s ) in eq. (P2.53— 2) can be factored in terms of its roots 
s i , . . . , a> as 


pt*) = a N (s - f,) ,Tl (j - s 2 f 2 s r )”\ 

where the $ t are the distinct solutions of eq, (P2.53-2) and the rr, are their 
multiplicities — that is, the number of times each root appears as a solution of 
the equation. Note that 


CTl + CT 2 + . . . + 07 = JV. 

In general, if <r, > 1 h then not only is Ae'** a solution of eq. (P2.53-1 ), 
but so is as long as; is an integer greater than or equal to rero and less 

than or equal to ^ - l. To illustrate this, show that if &i = 2, then Ate' :I is a 
solution of eq, (P2.53— 1). [Hint: Show that if s is an arbitrary complex number, 
then 


N 

2 

i=0 


d k (Ate'*) 
dt k 


= Apfs 1 )^ 


as 
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Thus! the most general solution of eq. (P2.53-1) is 

j= t j-0 

where the A tJ are arbitraiy complex constants. 

(c) Solve the following homogeneous differential equations with the specified aux- 
iliary conditions: 

(i) + 3>l 7? + 2 >« = - 0, v'(0) = 2 


(ii) 

d' 7<i> 

+ 3^ 

+ 2y(0 

= 0, y(ti) 

= 1. 

y<t>> = -i 

(iii) 

dhiO 

+ 3^ 

+ 2i<r) 

= a >< t» 

= 0, 

y'to) - o 

<IV) 

efviii 

L tfr 

+ yO) = 

= 0, ytat = 

= I, 

y'( 0) = 1 

(V) 

dt* 


_ dyjt) _ 
dt 

yO) ™ o. 

y(0) 

= 1. /(0> - 

(vi) 

d l v[i) 

dr* 

+ 2 «r) 

+ 5MO 

= 0, y(0) 

= l, 

/( 0) = l 


2*54, (a) Consider the homogeneous difference equation 

v 

^Ta t y[ n -k] = 0, (P2.54-1) 

it = 0 

Show that if zo is a solution of the equation 

^ojr‘ = 0, (P2.54-2) 

then A ^ is a solution of eq. (P2.54— 1), where A is an arbitrary constant. 

(b) As it is more convenient for the moment to work with polynomials that have 
only nonnegative powers of z, consider the equation obtained by multiplying 
both sides of eq. (P2.54-2) by z?: 

pil) =■ 2 a * zff_t = (P2.54— S) 

Jr = 0 

The polynomial can be factored as 

Piz ) = ar>(z - zt T 1 . , . (x - Zrf\ 

where the z\ z r are the distinct roots of p(z). 

Show that if y(n] - then 

2>iy[* - t] =■ + (n - nmi)!* -* 

dz 

Use this fact to show that if <?i = 2, then both Az ” and 'Bnz *~ 1 are solutions of 
eq, (P2.54-1), where A and B are arbitrary complex constants. More generally, 
one can use this same procedure to show that if «r, > l T then 
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A n ' r ri ~ r 
r\{n - r)! 

is a solution of eq. (P2.54-1) for r - 0 ± \ ar t - \ ? 

(c) Solve the following homogeneous difference equations with the specified aux- 
iliary conditions: 

(i> yW + “ U + gM'*- 2] = O; y[ 0] = 1, y[-l] = -6 

(ii> y[n) - 2y\n - 1] 4 y\n - 2] - O; y[0] - 1. yfl] - 0 
(iii) y[n] - 2 y[n - 1 ] + y[ti- 2] - 0; y[ 0} = 1, y[10J - 21 

Ov) y[n] - 4y[n - J] + \y[n -2] = 0; y[0] = 0. y[-\] = I 

2*55. In the text we described one method for solving linear constant-coefficient difference 
equations, and another method for doing this was illustrated in Problem 2.30. If the 
assumption of initial rest is made so that the system described by the difference 
equation is LTI and causal, then, in principle, we can determine the unit impulse 
response h[n] using either of these procedures. In Chapter 5, we describe another 
method that allows us to determine h[n] in a more elegant way, In this problem we 
describe yet another approach, which basically shows that /*[*] can be determined 
by solving the homogeneous equation with appropriate initial conditions. 

(a) Consider the System initially at rest and described by the equation 

3W - - 1] = *[«] (PI.55-J) 

Assuming that =* Sink what is yfOl? Whai equation does k[nj satisfy 
for n ^ I, and with what auxiliary condition? Solve this equation to obtain 
a closed-form expression for fcl«]. 

(b) Consider next the LTT system initially at rest and described by the difference 
equation 

y[«] ~ ^y[" - 1] = *[»] + 2x[n - 1], (P2.55-2) 

This system is depicted in Figure P2 .55(a) as a cascade of two LTI systems that 
are initially at rest; Because of the properties of LTI systems, we can reverse 
the order of the systems in the cascade to obtain an alternative representation 
of the same overall system, as illustrated in Figure P2,55{b), From this fact, 
use the result of part iaj to determine the impulse response foT the system de- 
scribed by eq, (P2.55-2), 

(c) Consider again the system of part (a), with TifX] denoting its impulse response. 
Show, by verifying that eq. (P2.55-3) satisfies the difference equation (P2.55- 
1), that the response y[n\ to an arbitrary input jefn] is in fact given by the con- 
volution sum 


-t-« 

y(nl — 2] — (P2.55-3) 

HI®-* 


7 Hflre,weareuRingfadonalfiotaijun— thatis,*! = Jfe(Jt - 2) . (2KI),wKeteC! is defined lu bn \ 
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figure P2. 5 5 

(d) Consider the LTI system initially at rest and described by the diff erenc t' equ a- 
tion 

- *1 = 4»]. (P2.55-4) 

*« 0 

Assuming that ao ^ D, what is y£0] if x[n] = 5[n]? Using this result, specify 
the homogeneous equation and initial conditions that the impulse response of 
the system must satisfy. 

Consider next the causal LTI system described by the difference equation 

N M 

Va t v[„ - *] = 2> t .i[rj - «• {P2.5S-5} 

fc = 0 *=0 

Express the impulse response of this system in terms of that for the LTI system 
described by eq. (P2.55-4). 

(e) There is an alternative method for determining the impulse response of the LTI 
system described by eq. (P2.55-5), Specifically, given the condition of initial 
rest, Le. + in this case, yf-tf] = y[-N + 1] = ... = y[— 1] = 0 T solve eq. 
(P2.55-5) recursively when x[n] - 5[n] in order to determine >10], t . . , y[M\ 
What equation does ftfn] satisfy for n Ml What arc the appropriate initial 
conditions for this equation? 

(0 Using either of the methods outlined in parts (d) and (e), find the impulse re- 
sponses of the causal LTI systems described by the following equations: 

(i) y[n] - y[n - 2] = x[n] 

(ii) y[nj - y[n - 2] - x[n] + 2x[n - 1 } 

(iii) y[n] - y[n_ - 2] = 2x[n] - 3 x[n - 4] 

(iv) y(n] - (v3/2)y(n - U + - 2] = x[rt\ 

2*56. It this problem, we consider a procedure that is the continuous-time counterpart of 
the technique developed in Problem 2.55. Again, we will see that the problem of 
determining the impulse response h{ f) for / > 0 for an LTI system initially at rest 
and described by a linear constant-coefficient differential equation reduces to the 
problem of solving the homogeneous equation with appropriate initial conditions, 
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(a) Consider the LTl system initially at rest and described by the differential equa- 
tion 


^ + 2y(t) = *(/). (P2.56-1) 

Suppose that *(f) — 8u). In order to determine the value of y(t) immediately 
after the application of the unit impulse, consider integrating eq. {P2.56-1) from 
r = 0” to / = 0* (i.e., from “just before” to "just after” the application of the 
impulse). This yields 

fr f 0+ 

y(O’) - >■((>-> + 2 y(r)dr = 8{r)dr = 1. (P2.56-2) 

Jo Jo 

Since die system is initially at rest and *{r) = 0 for r < 0, y(0“ > = 0. To satisfy 
eq. (F2.56-2) we must have y(0 + ) = L Thus, since *(f) — 0 for t > 0 T the 
impulse response of our system is the solution of the homogeneous differentia] 
equation 


dm 

dt 


+ 2 y{t) = 0 


with initial condition 


m + ) = 1. 

Solve this differential equation to obtain the impulse response h(r) for the sys- 
tem, Check your result by showing that 



h{t — t )x(T)dr 


satisfies eq, (P2.56-1) for any input *(f). 

(b) To generalize the preceding argument, consider an LTl system initially at rest 
and described by the differential equation 




t=o 


dt k 


= x{t ) 


(P2.56-3) 


with j(f) = 5{r), Assume the condition of initial rest, which, since jc(ri = Ofor 
r < 0, implies that 


von = ^«n = .. 


<*' v 


dt N 


- o. 


(P2.56-4) 


Integrate both sides of eq. (P2.56-3) once from t = 0“ to t = 0 + , and use 
eq. (P2 .^6-4) and an argument similar to that used in part (a) to show that the 
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resulting equation is satisfied with 

y(0+) = ^(0*) 


d^ 

~dt *=* 


( 0 + ) =0 


and 


d K " 2 y 

dt N ~ 2 


( 0 + ) 


J_ 

Q*‘ 


(P2.56-5a) 


(P2.56-5&) 


Consequently, the system’s impulse response forr > 0 can be obtained by solv- 
ing the homogeneous equation 




*=-<J 




dt k 


= 0 


with initial conditions given by eqs. (P2.5&-5). 

(c) Consider now the causal LTI system described by the differential equation 




i = o 


d k y(t) 

dr* 



* = 0 


d k x(t) 

dt k 


(P2.56-6) 


Express the impulse response of this system in terms of that for the system of 
part (b), {Hint: Examine Figure P2.56.) 


<(t) 



y(t) 


figure P2.56 


(d) Apply the procedures outlined in parts (b) and (c) to find the impulse responses 
for the LTI systems initially at rest and described by the following differential 
equations: 

( l> ^ + 3^+2 y(r) = *0> 

(ii) + 2^fr + 2y(/) = jc(0 

it) Use the results of parts (b) and (c) to deduce that if M > N m eq, fP2.56-6), 
then the impulse response A(r) will contain singularity terms concentrated at 
f » 0. In particular, h(t ) will contain a term of the form 

M-N 

^ CCrttrU), 
r = 0 

where the a r are constants and the w r fr) are the singularity functions defined in 
Section 2,5. 

(f) Find the impulse responses of the causal LTI systems described by the following 
differential equations: 

« ^ + 2y(r) = 3^i + 

(i» ^ + 5^ + MO = ^ + 2^> + 4 
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2.57. Consider a causal LTI system S whose input jr[n] and output y[nj are related by the 
difference equation 


y[n] = - ay [n - l ] ■+ b^Ti] + b i x[n — \ J. 

(a) Verify that S may be considered a cascade connection of two causal LTI systems 
Si and S 2 with the following input-output relationship'. 

S] : yi[«] = + b\x\[n - I]. 

£2 = y^lXI = ~ayi\n - 1] + ^[n], 

(b> Draw a block diagram representation of Si . 

(c) Draw a block diagram representation of S 2 . 

(d) Draw a block diagram representation of S as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of S\ followed by the block diagram representation 
of S 2 . 

(e) Draw a block diagram representation of 5 as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of S-j followed by the block diagram representation 
£>fS,. 

(f) Show that the two unit-delay elements in the block diagram representation of S 
obtained in part (e) may be collapsed into one unit-delay element. The result- 
ing block diagram is referred to as a Direct Form //realization of while the 
block diagrams obtained in parts (d) and (e) are referred to as Direct Form I 
realizations of S. 

2,58. Consider a causal LTI system S whose input r[/t] and output y[/i] are related by the 

difference equation 

2y[nJ - y[n - 1J + y[n - 3] ^ j[„] - 5x[n - 4]. 

(a) Verify that S may be considered a cascade connection of two causal LTE systems 
S 1 and ,$2 with the following input-ouipui relationship; 

51 :2y,[Pi] = x,[n] - S*iln - +}, 

5 2 : yi N = -yiin - 1] - iy 2 [* - 3] +- ^[4 

fb) Dmw a block diagram representation of 5| . 

(c) Draw a block diagram representation of . 

(d) Draw a block diagram representation of S as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of followed by the block diagram representation 
of 

(e) Draw a block diagram representation of 5 as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of $2 followed by the block diagram representation 
ofS t . 

(f) Show that the four delay elements in the block diagram representation of 5 
obtained in part (e) may be collapsed to three. The resulting block diagram 
is referred to as a Direct Form II realization of S, while the block diagrams 
obtained in parts (A) and (e> are referred to as Direct Form I realizations of 5, 
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2,59. Consider a causal LTI system S whose input j(f) and output y(0 are related by the 
differential equation 


a 


dy{t) 

dt 


+ a n y{t) = hx{t) + b\ 


drt 0 

dt 


(a) Show that 

y(f) = A f y(r)dr + ito(r) + cf jt(T)di\ 

J - x J K 

and express the constants A t iJ, and C in terms of the constants a$ t a r , 
and b\. 

(b) Show that S may be considered a cascade connection of the fp] lowing two causal 
LTI systems: 


5, :y,(0 
S 2 : y2<r) 


x(7)dt. 


A\ y2(Tjdr + a 2 (0. 


(c) Draw a block diagram representation of S \ . 

(d) Draw a block diagram representation of S 2 - 

(e) Draw a block diagram representation of 5 as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of S\ followed by the block diagram representation 

of S 2 . 

(f) Draw a block diagram representation of S as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of 52 followed by the block diagram of representa- 
tion 5|. 

(g) Show that the two integrators in your answer to part (f) may be collapsed into 
one, The resulting block diagram is referred to as a Direct Form U realization 
of S, while the block diagrams obtained in parts (e) and (f) are referred to as 
Direct Form ! realizations of S. 

2,60, Consider a causal LTI system 5 whose input -r(f) and output y(c) are related by the 
differential equation 


d 2 y(t) dy(t) 

a2 ~5?~ +fl| ~rfr 


+ aoy(f) = 


frojcff) 4- b j 


dx(t) 

dt 


+ b 2 


d 2 x{t ) 
dt 2 ■ 


la) Shew that 


>’(/)=* y(T)^r+#j ><cr)JcrJ^T 

hC*(f) + Z)j x(r) dt + x(fr)d<rjdT, 
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and express the constants A, B y C, D y and E in terms of the constants oo, a iy a 2> 
ho, b\ , and b 2, 

(b) Show that S may be considered a cascade connection of the following two causal 
LTI systems: 


Si : y i«) 

s 2 ■ yi (fi 


Cjc,(0 +- D jC|(t )dr + E 




^ y 2 {ir)dtT^dT + .^{r). 


(c) Draw a block diagram representation of Si . 

(d) Draw a block diagram representation of S 2 . 

(e) Draw a block diagram representation of S as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of S| followed by the block diagram representation 
of 5;, 

(f) Draw a block diagram representation of S as a cascade connection of the block 
diagram representation of S 2 followed by the block diagram representation 
of S|. 

(g) Show that the four integrators in your answer to pan (f) may be collapsed into 
two. The resulting block diagram is referred to as a Direct Form 11 realization 
of S, while the block diagrams obtained in parts (e ) and (f) are referred to as 
Direct Form / realizations of $. 


EXTENSION PROBLEMS 

2.61. (a) In the circuit shown in Figure P2.6l(a) t x(t) is the input voltage. The voltage 
y(f) across the capacitor is considered to be the system output. 


L = 1 H 



Figure P 2.6 fa 


(i) Determine the differential equation relating jr<f) and y(r), 

(ii) Show that the homogeneous solution of the differential equation ffom part 

(i) has the form + K 2 e JUit Specify the values of &ii and io 2 . 

(iii) Show that, since the voltage and current are restricted to be real, the natural 
response of the system is sinusoidal. 
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(b) Tn the circuit shown in Figure P2.61(b>, *{0 is the input voltage. The voltage 
v(r} across the capacitor is considered to be the system output. 


m 


Figure PI,6 1 b 

(i) Determine the differential equation relating xir) and y(f)- 

(ii) Show that the natural response of this system has the form K e 
ify the value of a, 

(c) In the circuit shown in Figure P2,6l(c), jt(0 is the input voltage 
y(r) across the capacitor is considered to be the system output, 


m 


w Figure P2 61c 

(i) Determine the differential equation relating ,v(r) and >(;). 

(ii) Show that the homogeneous solution of the differential equation from part 
(i) has the form t _af {A r | e j2f + K 2 e~ j21 },. and specify the value of a. 

(iii) Show that, since the voltage and current are restricted to be real, the natural 
response of the system is a decaying sinusoid. 

2*62. (a) In the mechanical system shown in Figure P2.<j2(a), the force x(r) applied to 
the mass represents the input, while the displacement y(r) of the mass repre- 
sents the output. Determine the differential equation relating x (f) and y{f>- Show 
that the natural response of this system is periodic 

(b) Consider Figure P2,62(b), in which the force x(t) is the input and the velocity 
y(f) is the output. The mass of the car is m t while the coefficient of kinetic fric- 
tion is p. Show that the natural response of this system decays with increasing 
time. 

(c) In the mechanical system shown in Figure P2.62(c), the force x{t) applied to the 
mass represents the input, while the displacement ><f) of the mass represents 
the output. 



ct , and spec- 
The voltage 
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» 



m = 1 ,DOO Kg 

p*0.1 



K - Spring constant — 2 NAri 
m - Mass = 1 Kg 
b = Damping constant = 2 N-s/m 


Figure P2.62 


(i) Determine the differentia] equation relating x(t) and _y(0- 

(ii) Show that the homogeneous solution of the differential equation from part 

(i) has the form «r aE {/L]e jt + and specify the value of a , 

(iii) Show that, since the force and displacement are restricted to be real, the 
natural response of the system is a decaying sinusoid. 
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2.63. A $ 1 00,000 mongage is to be retired by equal monthly payments of D dollars. In- 
terest* compounded monthly, is charged at the rate of 12% per annum on the unpaid 
balance; for example* after the first month, the total debt equals 

$ 100,000 + ^—^$ 100,000 = $ 101 , 000 . 

The problem is to determine D such that after a specified time the mortgage is paid 
in full, leaving a net balance of zero. 

(a) To set up the problem, let y[n] denote the unpaid balance after the nth monthly 
payment. Assume that the principal is borrowed in month 0 and monthly pay- 
ments begin in month 1. Show that y[n] satisfies the difference equation 

y[n 1 - yy[n -!] = -£» n > l (P2,63~l) 

with initial condition 

y[0] = $100,000, 

where y is a constant* Determine y. 

(b) Solve the difference equation of part (a) to determine 

>[n] for n ^ 0. 

(Hint: The particular solution of eq. (P2.63-1) is a constant Y. Find the value 
of Y y and express yfn] for n > 1 as the sum of particular and homogeneous 
solutions. Determine the unknown constant in the homogeneous solution by 
directly calculating y[l] from eq. (P2.63-1) and comparing it to your solution.) 

(c) If the mortgage is to be retired in 30 years after 360 monthly payments of D 
dollars, determine the appropriate value of D. 

(d) What is the total payment to the bank over the 30-year period? 

(e) Why do banks make loans? 

2*64, One important use of inverse systems is in situations in which one wishes to remove 
distortions of some type. A good example of this is the problem of removing echoes 
from acoustic signals. For example, if an auditorium has a perceptible echo* then 
an initial acoustic impulse will be followed by attenuated versions of the sound ar 
regularly spaced intervals. Consequently, an often -used model for this phenomenon 
is an LTT system with an impulse response consisting of a train of impulses, ke.* 

■jc 

A(0 = - kT )- (P2 64— ] } 

Here the echoes occur T seconds apart, and h* represents the gain factor oti the jtth 
echo resulting from an initial acoustic impulse. 

(a) Suppose that j (f) represents the original acoustic signal {the music produced 
by an orchestra, for example) and that y(r) = x(r) * h(t) is the actual signal that 
is heard if no processing is done to remove the echoes. In order to remove the 
distortion introduced by the echoes, assume that a microphone is used lu sense 
y(r) and that the resulting signal is transduced into an electrical signal. We will 
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also use y(f) to denote this signal, as it represents the electrical equivalent of 
the acoustic signal, and we can go from one to the other via acoustic-electrical 
conversion systems. 

The important point to note is that the system with impulse response given 
by eq, (P2.64-1) is invertible, Therefore, we can find an LT1 system with ini' 
pulse response g(r) such that 


y(f) * *(/) = *(/), 

and thus, by processing the electrical signal y{t) in this fashion and then con- 
verting back to an acoustic signal, we can remove the troublesome echoes. 

The required impulse response git) is also an impulse train: 

sr<» = ;^>s<7-m 

t' 0 


Determine the algebraic equations that the successive g* must satisfy, and solve 
these equations for go, g i, and gi in terms of hi, 

(b) Suppose that ho - 1, = 1/2, and h, = 0 for all i at 2 What is g(t) in this 

case? 

(cj A good model for the generation of echoes is illustrated in Figure P2.64. Hence, 
each successive echo represents a fed-back version of y(f), delayed by T sec- 
onds and scaled by a. Typically, 0 < a < I, as successive echoes are attenu- 
ated. 



Figure P2.64 


(i) What is the impulse response of this system 4 * (Assume initial rest, i,e., 
><r) = 0 for / < 0 if jtf/i = Oforr < 0.) 

(ii) Show that the system is stable if 0 < a < 1 and unstable if a > L 

(iii) What is #{/) in this case? Construct a realization of the inverse system 
using adders, coefficient multipliers, and T-second delay elements, 

(d) Although we have phrased the preceding discussion in terms of continuous-time 
systems because of the application we have been considering, the same general 
ideas hold in discrete time. That is, the LTi system with impulse response 


fc[n] = ^Sln-kNi 
t -0 

is invertible and has as its inverse an LTI system with impulse response 

« 

g[n] ^ ^g t S\n - kN\. 

* = o 
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It is not difficult to check [hat the g t satisfy the same algebraic equations as in 
part (a). 

Consider now the discrete-lime LTI system with impulse response 

oc. 

h[n\ = V S[n - kNl 

k = -x 

This system is/iof invertible. Find two inputs that produce the same output. 

2 . 65 . In Problem L45, we introduced and examined some of the basic properties of cor- 
relation functions for continuous-time signals. The discrete-time counterpart of the 
correlation function has essentially the same properties as those in continuous time, 
and both arc extremely important in numerous applications (as is discussed in Prob- 
lems 2.66 and 2,67), In this problem, we introduce the discrete-time correlation 
function and examine several more of its properties. 

Let x[nl and y[rt) be two real-valued discrete-time signals. The autocorrela- 
tion functions and <t> vv [ri] of *[«! and y[n], respectively, are defined by the 

expressions 


fj= 

^ + rtM"*] 

m -sc 

and 

■+ 

J7l — 


and the cross-correlation functions are given by 

4 ? 

^*vl>J = ^ x{m + n]y|>i] 

ptt = •”* 

and 

4 « 

4>xk frt] = ^ y[m + 

m - •* 


As in continuous time, these functions possess certain symmetry properties. Specif- 
ically, <£ Tr [«l and <£i V [«l are even functions while 0 (l [n] - <£n('*ral- 
(aj Compute the autocorrelation sequences for the signals jrp[n], Jtsfn], and 

JC 4 [«] depicted in Figure P2.65. 

(b) Compute the cross-correlation sequences 

<£*,*,[«]. I ^ l i j = 1,2, 3,4, 

fori r [rc], i = l. 2. 3.4. as shown in Figure P2.65. 

(c) Let x l n] be the input to an LTI sy stem with unit sample respe nse Ain], and let the 
corresponding output be yfnj. Find expressions for ^„[n] and <£„.[n) in terms 
of ^[n] and Show how t^fn] and ^ V vln] can be viewed as the output 
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Figure P2.65 

of LTI systems with as the input. (Do this by explicitly specifying the 
impulse response of each of the two systems*) 

(d) Let A[n] = x\ [n] in Figure P2.65, and let y[n] be the output of the LTI system 
with impulse response h[n] when the input *I n ] also equals X][n]. Calculate 
4> xy {n] and using the results of part (c). 

2,66* Let Ai(0 5 Mf)» and Aj(f)i as sketched in Figure P2*66 T be (he impulse responses 
of fliree LTI systems. These three signals are known as Walsh fu tic tions and are of 
considerable practical importance because they can be easily generated by digital 
logic circuitry and because multiplication by each of them can be implemented in a 
simple fashion by a polarity-reversing switch. 
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Figure P2.66 

(a) Determine and sketch a choice for x\ (/X a continuous-time signal with the fol- 
lowing properties: 

(i) A| (f) is real. 

(ii) jci(f) = 0 for t < 0. 

(iii) |jci(0 | — l for t > 0. 

(iv) y ( (r) = jt|(r) *■ h(t) is as large as possible at t = 4. 

(b) Repeat part (a) for *?(?} and by making frit) - *2(0 * h 2 {t) and >’3(1) - 
*j(r) * hi(t) each as large as possible at r = 4, 

(c) What is the value of 


yijtt) ^ x,0)*hj{r)> i ¥= j 
at time t = 4 for i, j = 1, 2, 3? 
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The system with impulse response h,(i) is known as the marched filter 
for the signal .r f (0 because the impulse response is tuned to *,(/) in order to 
produce the maximum output signal. In the next problem, we relate the concept 
of a matched filter to that of the con-elation function for continuous-time signals. 

2.67. The cross-correlation function between two continuous-time real signals a(f> and 
\V) is 


r 

= jfl,/ -I- TjytTldr, (P267-1) 

j * 

The auioronvtaiion function of a signal *(/) is obtained bv setting v(r) - r(/> in 
cq. (P2.67-1). 


r + c 


<£ir(0 = j -Ttr -I- t, 

(a) Compute the autocorrelation function for each of the two signals Apr) and JM/ ) 
depicted in Figure P2.67(a), 


^i<t) **(t) 
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^ Figure P2.67 

<b) Let be a given signal, and assume that r(/) is of finite duration — i,e„ that 
x{t) — 0 for T < 0 and t > 7\ Find the impulse response of an LTl system so 
that tpi f 0 “ 7*) is the output if .r(r) is the input. 

(c) The system determined in part (b) is a matched filter for the signal \{t) That 
this definition of a matched filter is identical to the one introduced m Problem 
2,66 can be seen from the following: 
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Let jt(/) be as in part (bX and tel y(r) denote the response to *(/) of an 
LT1 system with real impulse response Mr) Assume that h(i) = 0 for r < 0 
and for t > T . Show that the choice for/t(r) that maximizes y(T ), subject to the 
constraint that 


f 7 

h 2 (i)dt = M, a fixed positive number, 
. o 


(P2.67-2) 


is a scalar multiple of the impulse response determined in part 4 b). [Hint: 
Schwartz's inequality states that 


u(i)v(r)df =* 




m 

ft 


» \t)dt 


v 2 {l)dt 


Ja 


1 Xj 


nt/2 


for any two signals «(r) and v(0- Use this to obtain a bound on y{T).] 

(d) The constraint given by eq. (P2.67-2) simply provides a scaling to the impulse 
response, as increasing M merely changes the scalar multiplier mentioned in 
part (c). Thus, we see that the particular choice for h{z) in parts <b) and (c) is 
matched to the signal *<0 to produce maximum output. This is an extremely 
important property in a number of applications, as we will now indicate. 

in communication problems, one often wishes to transmit one of a small 
number of possible pieces of information. For example, tf a complex message 
is encoded into a sequence of binary digits, we can imagine a system that trans- 
mits the information bit by bit. Each bit c an then be transmitted by sending one 
signal, say, jr 0 (f) T if the bit is a 0, or a different signal *,(0 if a 1 is to be com 
mumcated. In this case, the receiving system for these signals must be capable 
of recognizing whether xo(f)or -*] if) has been received. Intuitively, what makes 
sense is to have two systems in the receiver, one tuned to jr 0 (/) and one tuned 
to where, by “tuned,” we mean dial the system gives a large output after 
the signal to which it is tuned is received. The property of producing a large 
output when a particular signal is received is exactly what the matched filter 
possesses. 

In practice, there is always distortion and interference in the transmission 
and reception processes. Consequently, we want to maximize the difference be- 
tween the response of a matched filter to the input to which it is matched and 
the response of the filter to one of the other signals that can be transmitted. To 
illustrate this point, consider the two signals x 0 (r) and x 3 {r) depicted in Fig- 
ure P2.67(b). Let Z<] denote the matched filter for xo(r), and let L\ denote the 
matched filter for 

(i) Sketch the responses of Uy to x 0 (r) and jq (/). Do the same for Z, L , 

(ii) Compare the values of these responses at t — 4. How might you modify 
xr »(f) so that the receiver would have an even easier job of distinguishing 
between jfo(r) and x L (r) in that the response of £o to and L l to A 0 ff) 
would both be zero at t - 4? 

2.68, Another application in which matched filters and correlation functions play an im- 
portant rote is radar systems. The underlying principle of radar is that an electro- 
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magnetic pulse transmitted at a target will be reflected by the target and will subse- 
quently return to the sender with a delay proportional to the distance to the target 
Ideally, the received signal will simply be a shifted and possibly scaled version of 
the original transmitted signal. 

Let p(t) he the original pulse that is sent out. Show that 

^,,(0} = max ^ 

That is. is the largest value taken by Use this equation to deduce that, 

if the waveform that comes back to the sender is 

x{t) = ap(T - fn), 
where a is a positive constant, then 

= tnaxd> rp (/). 

[Hint: Use Schwartz’s inequality.) 

Thus, the way in which simple radar ranging systems work is based on using a 
matched Alter for [he transmitted waveform and noting the time at which the 
output of this system reaches its maximum value. 

2.69* In Section 2.5, we characterized the unit doublet through the equation 

jr(f)*u,(rt = | x[t- T)tt,{r)f/r = r'U) (P2.69-I) 

for any signal x(r ). From this equation, we derived the relationship 

J £(t)wi{t)£/t = -g'(0). (P2.69-2) 

(a) Show that eq. (P2 69-2) is an equivalent characterization of u i (/) by showing 
that eq. (P2.69— 2) implies eq. (P2.69— l). [Hint; Fix and define the signal 
g<7) = j ;(t - r).j 

Thus, we have seen that characterizing the unit impulse or unit doublet 
by how it behaves under convolution is equivalent to characterizing how it be- 
haves under integration when multiplied by an arbitrary signal #10 In fact, as 
indicated in Section 2.5, the equivalence of these operational definitions holds 
for all signals and, in particular, for ail singularity functions. 

(b) Let /(r) be a given signal. Show that 

/(f)«i<f) = /(0)«,U>- /'(0)6(f) 

by showing that both functions haver the same operational definitions. 

(c) What is the value of 




Find an expression for /(r)u 2 U) analogous to that in part (b) for f{t)u 
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2.70, In analogy with continuous-time singularity functions, we can define a set of 
discrete-time signals Specifically, let 

= u{n], 

«o[n] = 
and 

«][n] = 5[n]-5[rr - 1], 

and define 


jt times 


and 


Note that 


and 


” ^-iM * «-i[«] * ' ■ * m-lIaL t < 0, 
!*| times 


j[n] *S[n] = 

x{ri\ * w[n] = X *(**]. 

n*=-ae 


(a) What is 


x[n)*ui[n] - x[n) - x[n - I], 


X *[m]wi[m]7 

f«=« 

(b) Show that 


4«]wi[n] = j[0]hi[h] - [*[1] - 40J]5[rt - 1J 
- Jf[l]it| [n] - Ufi] - *[G]jS[n]. 

(c) Sketch the signals ui[n] and H^[n]. 

(d) Sketch u-An] and u_i[a]. 

(e) Show that, in general, for k > 0, 

= n i(k~ ~u[n-k- 1]]. (P2.70-1) 

{Mint: Use induction. From part fc), it is evident that u k [n] satisfies eq, 
<P2.7fKl) for k : = 2 and 3. Then, assuming that eq. (P2/7Q-1) satisfies u k [it], 
write ut+i[n] in terms of ^[n], and show that the equation also satisfies 
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(0 Show that, in general, tori > (}, 


<« -4- ft — 1)! 

«-*["] 77~, TTr u ^ (P2.70-2) 

n\{k - 1 )! 

(7/rw,- Again, use induction. Note that 

u u + 1] = u-dn J- (P2.70-3) 

Then, assuming that eq. (P2J0-2) is valid for u. drthuse cq. [P2.7G-3) to show 
thateq. (P2.70-2) is valid for u ,^i)[n] as wellj 

2.71. In this chapter, we have used several properties and ideas that greatly facilitate the 
analysis of LT1 systems. Among these are two that we wish u> examine a bit more 
closely, As we will see, in certain very special cases one must he careful in using 
these properties, which otherwise hold without qualification. 

(a) One of the basic and most important properties of convolution (in both contin- 
uous and discrete time) is associativity. That is, if x{t). h (/), and g(r) are three 
signals, then 

- [x(r)*hlt)\*x(tl (P271-1I 

This relationship holds as long as all three expressions arc well defined and 
finite. As that is usually the case in practice, we will in general use the asso- 
ciativity property without comments or assumptions, However, there are some 
cases in which it does not hold. For example, consider the system depicted in 
Figure P2. 71, with k{t) = u\ (r) and g(0 = u( f). Compute the response of this 
system to the input 


x(t) = 1 for all /. 



»(t) 



Figure P2.71 


Do this in the three different ways suggested by eq, (P2.71-1 )and by the figure, 

(i) By first convolving the two impulse responses and then convolving the result 
with _T(r) r 

(ii) By first convolving .*(/) with u L (/) and then convolving the result with «(?). 
(iiil By first convolving xi,r) with e*(0 and then convolving the result with u\in 
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(b) Repeat part (a) for 


and 


(c) Do the same for 


*(f) = e“ r 
ft(r) = * '«{/), 

g(t) - W[(*) +S(r). 



«[«] =«[n]-is[«-l]- 


Thus, in general* the associativity property of convolution holds if and 
only if the three expressions in eq. (P2.71-1) make sense (i.e., if and only if 
their interpretations in terms of LTI systems are meaningful). For example, in 
part (a) differentiating a constant and then integrating makes sense, but the 
process of integrating the constant from r = -=° and then differentiating does 
not, and it is only in such cases that associativity breaks down, 

Closely related to the foregoing discussion is an issue involving inverse 
systems. Consider the LTI system with impulse response h(r I = u(t). As we 
saw in part (a), there are inputs— specifically, x<f) = nonzero constant — for 
which the output of this system is infinite, and thus, it is meaningless to consider 
the question of inverting such outputs to recover the input. However, if we limit 
ourselves to inputs that do yield finite outputs, that is, inputs which satisfy 


jf(r)dr 




(P2.71-2) 


then the system is invertible, and the LTI system with impulse response MO 
is its inverse. 

(d) Show that the LTI system with impulse response u\ (r) is not invertible. (Hint: 
Find two different inputs that both yield zero output for all time.) However, 
show that the system is invertible if we limit ourselves to inputs that satisfy eq. 
(P2.71-2). [Hint: In Problem 1.44, we showed that an LTI system is invertible 
if no input other than x(t) = 0 yields an output that is zero for all time, are 
there two inputs Jt(r) that satisfy eq. (P2.71-2) and that yield identically zero 
responses when convolved with Mr)?] 

What we have illustrated in this problem is the following: 

(1) If jr(f), A(r), and ^(f) are three signals, and if x(t) * g(j\ *(r) * h(t\ and 
Kt) *g(t) are all well defined and finite, then tha associativity property, eq, 
(P2.71-1), bolds. 
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(2) Let hit) be the impulse response of an LT1 system* and suppose that the 
impulse response g(t) of a second system has the property 

- 5<r). (P2 71-3) 

Then, from (l),/rjr all inputs i(f) for which *tr) * fr(0 and *(0 * £(0 are 
both well defined and finite, the two cascades of systems depicted in Fig- 
ure P2.71 act as the identity system, and thus, the two LT1 systems can 
be regarded as inverses of one another For example, if /i(r) = w(r) and 
g(r) = wjO), then, as long as we restrict ourselves to inputs satisfying cq. 
(P2.71-2), we can regard these two systems as inverses. 

Therefore, we see that the associativity property of eq. (P2.71-1 ) and the definition 
ofLTI inverses as given in eq. (P2,7 1-3) are valid, as -long as all convolutions that are 
involved are finite. As this is certainly the case in any realistic problem, we will in 
general use these properties without comment or qualification. Note that, although 
we have phrased most of our discussion in terms of continuous-timc signals and 
systems* the same points can also be made in discrete time [as should be evident 
from part (c)), 

2*72, Let $&{t) denote the rectangular pulse of height £ for 0 < t =» A, Verify that 

= ||fi(r) --£((- A)]. 

2.73. Show by induction that 

«-*'*) “ 77 — rrr«(0 for * = L 2, 3 . , . 

(k - 1)! 
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Fourier series 

REPRESENTATION OF 
PERIODIC SIGNALS 



3,0 INTRODUCTION 

The representation and analysis of LTT systems through the convolution sum as developed 
in Chapter 2 is based on representing signals as linear combinations of shifted impulses. 
In this and the following two chapters, we explore an alternative representation for signals 
and LTI systems. As in Chapter 2, the starting point for our discussion is the development 
of a representation of signals as linear combinations of a set of basic signals. For this 
alternative representation we use complex exponentials. The resulting representations are 
known as the continuous-time and discrete-time Fourier series and transform. As we will 
see, these can be used to construct broad and useful classes of signals. 

We then proceed a$ we did in Chapter 2, That i$ t because of the superposition prop- 
erty, the response of ait LTI system to any input consisting of a linear combination of basic 
signals is the same linear combination of the individual responses to each of the basic sig- 
nals. In Chapter 2, these responses were all shifted versions of the unit impulse response, 
leading to the convolution sum or integral. As we will find in the current chapter, the re- 
sponse of an LIT system to a complex exponential also has a particularly simple form, 
which then provides us with another convenient representation for LTI systems and with 
another way in which to analyze these systems and gain insight into their properties. 

In this chapter, we focus on the representation of continuous-time and discrete -time 
periodic signals referred to as the Fourier series. In Chapters 4 and 5, we extend the anal- 
ysis co the Fourier transform representation of broad classes of aperiodic, finite energy 
signals. Together, these representations provide one of the most powerful and important 
sets of tools and insights for analysing, designing, and understanding signals and LTI sys- 
tems, and we devote considerable attention in this and subsequent chapters to exploring 
the uses of Fourier methods. 
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Wie begin in the next section with a brief historical perspective in order to provide 
some insight into the concepts and issues that we develop in more detail in the sections 
and chapters that follow* 

3*1 A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The development of Fourier analysis has a long history involving a great many individ- 
uals and the investigation of many different physical phenomena* 1 The concept of using 
'trigonometric sums" — that is, sums of harmonically related sines and cosines or periodic 
complex exponentials— to describe periodic phenomena goes back at least as far as the 
Babylonians, who used ideas of this type in order to predict astronomical events, 2 The 
modem history of the subject begins in 1748 with L, Euler, who examined the motion of 
a vibrating siring. In Figure 3.1, we have indicated the flret few of what are known as 
the “normal modes" of such a string. If we consider the vertical deflection f{t, a) of the 
string at time t and at a distance x along the string, then for any fixed instant of time, the 
norma] modes are harmonically related sinusoidal functions of x. What Euler noted was 
that if the configuration of a vibrating string at some point in time is a linear combination 
of these normal modes, so i$ the configuration at any subsequent time. Furthermore, Euler 
showed that one could calculate the coefficients for the linear combination at the Later time 
in a very straightforward manner from the coefficients at the earlier lime. In doing this, 
Euler performed the same type of calculation as we will in the next section in deriving 
one of the properties of trigonometric sums that make them so useful for the analysis of 
LIT systems. Specifically, we will see that if the input to an LTI system is expressed as a 
linear combination of periodic complex exponentials or sinusoids, the output can also be 
expressed in this form, with coefficients that arc related in a straightforward way to those 
of the input. 

The property described in the preceding paragraph would not be particularly useful, 
unless it were true that a large class of interesting functions could be represented by linear 
combinations of complex exponentials. In the middle of the 18th century, this point was the 
subject of heated debate. In 1753, D. Bernoulli argued on physical grounds that all physi- 
cal motions of a string could be represented fry linear combinations of normal modes, but 
he did not pursue this mathematically, and his ideas were not widely accepted. In fact, Eu- 
ler himself discarded trigonometric series, and in 1759 J. L. Lagrange strongly criticized 
the use of trigonometric series in the examination of vibrating strings. His criticism was 
based on his own belief that it was impossible to represent signals with comers (i.e.* with 
discontinuous slopes) using trigonometric series. Since such a configuration arises from 

' The hi'innt'aJ material in this chapter was taken From the following references' I, Grattan -Guinea* 
Joseph Fourier, 2?68-}830 (Cambridge, MA" The MTT Press, 1972); C, F. Simmon*, Differential Equations. 
With Applications and Historical Notes (New Yurt: McGraw-Hill Boot Company, 1972); C Lanczos, Dis- 
course ort Fourier Series (London; Oliver aod Boyd, 1966); R. E, Edwards, Fourier Senes- A Mottem Intro- 
duction (New Yark: Springer-Ueriag, 2nd ed.* 1970); and A, D. Aleksandrov, A. N. Kolmogorov, and M A. 
Lavrenfev, Mathematics- Its Content, Methods, and Meaning, trails S. H Gould* Vr»|, II; trans, K. Hirsch* Vol 
III (Cambridge, MA; The MlTPress, (969). Of these, Gratten-Guiness 1 work offers the most com plcie account 
of Fourier's: life and co-ndibutio-ns, Other references are cited in several places in the chapter. 

- H. Dym and R P. McKean, Fourier Senes and Integral* (New York: Academic Press, 1972) Thu 
text and (he book, of Simmons cited in footnote 1 also contain discussions of the vibrating- string problem and 
its role in the development of Fourier analysis. 
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Vertical detection 



Figure 3* 1 Normal modes of a vi- 
brating string. (Solid lines indicate the 
configuration of each of these modes 
at some fixed instant of time, f.} 


the plucking of a string <i.a* pulling it taut and then releasing it)* Lagrange argued that 
trigonometric series were of very limited use. 

It was in this somewhat hostile and skeptical environment that Jean Baptiste Joseph 
Fourier (Figure 3.2) presented his^ ideas half a century later Fourier was bom on March 



Figure 3.2 Jaan Baptists Joseph 
Fourrer | picture from J. B J. Fourier, 
Oeuvres ate Fourier, Vof. II (Paris. 
Gauthiar-Vi liars et Fits, 1980) J. 
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21, 1768* in Auxerrc, France, and by the time of his entrance into the controversy con- 
cerning trigonometric series, he had already had a lifetime of experiences. His many 
contributions — in particular, those concerned with the series and transform that cany his 
name — are made even more impressive by the circumstances under which he worked 
His revolutionary discoveries, although nut completely appreciated during his own life- 
time, have had a major impact on the development of mathematics and have been and still 
are of great importance in an extremely wide range of scientific and engineering disci- 
plines. 

In addition to his studies in mathematics, Fourier led an active political life In fact, 
during the years that followed the French Revolution, Ms activities almost ledio his down- 
fall, as he nairowly avoided the guillotine od two separate occasions. Subsequently, Fourier 
became an associate of Napoleon Bonaparte, accompanied him on his expeditions to Egypt 
(during which time Fourier collected the information he would use later as the basis for 
his treatises on Egyptology), and in 1802 was appointed by Bonaparte to the position of 
prefect of a region of France centered in Grenoble. It was there, while serving as prefect, 
that Fourier developed his ideas on trigonometric series. 

The physical motivation for Fourier's work was the phenomenon of heat propaga- 
tion and diffusion. This in itself was a significant step in that most previous research in 
mathematical physics had dealt with rational and celestial mechanics. By 1807. Fourier 
had completed a work, Fourier had found series of harmonically related sinusoids to be 
useful in representing the temperature distribution through a body. In addition, he claimed 
that "any TT periodic signal could be represented by such a series. While his treatment of 
this topic was significant, many of the basic ideas behind it had been discovered by oth- 
ers. Also, Fourier's mathematical arguments were still imprecise, and it remained for R L. 
Dirichlet in 1829 to provide precise conditions under which aperiodic signal could be rep- 
resented by a Fourier series, 1 * 3 4 Thus, Fourier did not actually contribute to the mathematical 
theory of Fourier series. However, he did have the clear insight to see the potential for this 
series representation, and it was to a great extent his work and his claims that spurred much 
of the subsequent work on Fourier series. In addition, Found took this typo of representa- 
tion one very large step farther than any of his predecessors: He obtained a representation 
for aperiodic signals — not as weighted jnmr of harmonically related sinusoids — but as 
weighted integrals of sinusoids that are not all harmonically related. It is this extension 
from Fourier series to the Fourier integral or transform that is the focus of Chapters 4 and 5. 
Like the Fourier series, the Fourier transform remains one of the most powerful tools for 
the analysis of LTI systems. 

Four distinguished mathematicians and scientists were appointed to examine the 
1807 paper of Fourier. Three of the four — S, F. Lacroix, G, Monge, and R S. de Laplace — 
were in favor of publication of the paper, hut the fourth, J. L. Lagrange, remained adamant 
in rejecting trigonometric series, as he had done SO years earlier. Because of Lagrange’s 
vehement objections, Fourier’s paper never appeared. After several other attempts to have 
his work accepted and published by the Instinrt de France, Fourier undertook the writing of 
another version of h is work, whi ch appeared as the text Thiorie analytique de la, chaleurf 


1 Both S . D. Poisson and A, L. Cauchy had obtained results about the convergence uf Fourier senes before 

1 329, but Dirichlet's work represented such a significant extension of then results that ha is usually credited 

with being the lirsl to consider Fourier series convergence in a rigorous fashion, 

4 See J. B, J Fourier, The Analytical Theory afHeai t trans. A, Freeman <Ne* Yurie Dovet, 1^55), 
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This book was published in 1822, 15 years after Fourier had first presented his results to 
The fnstitut. 

Toward the end of his life Fourier received some of the recognition he deserved, 
but the most significant tribute to him has been the enormous impact of his work on so 
many disciplines within the fields of mathematics, science, and engineering. The theory 
of integration, point-set topology, and eigenfunction expansions are just a few examples 
of topics in mathematics that have their roots in the analysis of Fourier series and inte- 
grals/ Furthermore, in addition to the original studies of vibration and heat diffusion, there 
are numerous other problems in science and engineering in which sinusoidal signals, and 
therefore Fourier series and transforms, play an important role. For example, sinusoidal 
signals arise naturally in describing the motion of the planets and the periodic behavior of 
the earth's climate. Alternating-current sources generate sinusoidal voltages and currents, 
and, as we will see, the tools of Fourier analysis enable us to analyze the response of an 
LTl system, such as a circuit, to such sinusoidal inputs. Also, as illustrated in Figure 3.3, 
waves in the ocean consist of the linear combination of sinusoidal waves with different 
spatial periods or wavelengths. Signals transmitted by radio and television stations are si- 
nusoidal in nature as well, and as a quick perusal of any text on Fourier analysis will show, 
the range of applications ir which sinusoidal signals arise and in which the tools of Fourier 
analysis are useful extends far beyond these few examples. 



— — — Wavdenght 500 ft 
.—Wavelength 000 ft 


Figure 3.3 Ship encountering the superposition of three wave trains, each with a 
different spatial period. When these waves reinforce one another, a very large wave 
can result. In more severe seas, a giant wave indicated by the dotted line could result. 

Whether such a reinforcement occurs at any location depends upon the relative phases 
of the components that are superposed. [Adapted from an illustration by P. Mien in 
' Nightmare Waives Are All Too Real to Deepwaier Sailors," by P. Britton, Smithsonian 
8 (February 197B), pp. 64-65]. 

While many of the applications in the preceding paragraph, as well as the original 
work of Fourier and his contemporaries on problems of mathematical physics, focus on 
phenomena in continuous time, the tools of Fourier analysis for discrete-time signals and 
systems have their own distinct historical roots and equally rich set of applications, In par- 
ticular, discrete-time concepts and methods are fundamental to the discipline of numerical 
analysis. Formulas for the processing of discrete sets of data points to produce numerical 
approximations for interpolation, integration, and differentiation were being investigated 
as early as the time of Newton in the 1600s. In addition, the problem of predicting 
the motion of a heavenly body, given a sequence of observations of the body, spurred the 

‘‘For more on the impact of Fourier's work cm mathematics, see W. A, Coppel. "J. B Fourier — -on the 
occasion of Hi& Two Hundredth Birthday," American MaJfW-maiical Monthly, 76 ( 1969), 468—83 . 
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investigation of harmonic time series in the 18th and 19th centuries by eminent scientists 
and mathematicians, including Gauss, and thus provided a second setting in which much 
of the initial work was done on discrete-time signals and systems. 

In the mid- 1 960s an algorithm, now known as the fast Fourier transform* or FFT, was 
introduced, This algorithm* which was independently discovered by Cooley and Tukey in 
1965. also has a considerable history and can, in fact, be found in Gauss’ notebooks, 6 
What made its modern discovery so important was the fact that the FFT proved to be 
perfectly suited for efficient digital implementation* and it reduced the tune required to 
compute transforms by orders of magnitude. With this tool* many interesting but previ- 
ously impractical ideas utilizing the discrete-time Fourier series and transform suddenly 
became practical, and the development of discrete-time signal and system analysis tech- 
niques moved forward at an accelerated pace. 

What has emerged out of this long history is a powerful and cohesive framework for 
the analysis of continuous-time and discrete-time signals and systems and an extraordinar- 
ily broad array of existing and potential applications. In this and ihe following chapters, 
we will develop the basic tools of that framework and examine some of its important im- 
plications. 


3.2 THE RESPONSE OF LTI SYSTEMS TO COMPLEX EXPONENTIALS 

As we indicated in Section 3.0* it is advantageous in the study of LTI systems to represent 
signals as linear combinations of basic signals that possess the following two properties: 

1. The set of basic signals can be used to construct a broad and useful class of signals, 

2, The response of an LTI system to each signal should be simple enough in structure 
to provide us with a convenient representation for the response of the system to 
any signal constructed as a linear combination of the basic signals. 

Much of the importance of Fourier analysis results from the fact that both of these prop- 
erties are provided by the set of complex exponential signals in continuous and discrete 
time — i.e., signals of the form e u in continuous time and z n in discrete time* where s and 
z are complex numbers. In subsequent sections of this and the following two chapters, 
we will examine the first property in some detail. In this section, we focus on the second 
property and* in this way, provide motivation for the use of Fourier series and transforms 
in the analysis of LTI systems, 

The importance of complex exponentials in the study of LTI systems stems from the 
fact that the response of an LTI system to a complex exponential input is the same complex 
exponential with only a change in amplitude; that is* 

continuous time: e* — * (3,1) 

discrete time: z n — ► #(;)£", (3.2) 

where the complex amplitude factor H(s) or R{z) will in general be a function of the 
complex variable s or z. A signal for which the system output is a (possibly complex) 

6 M T. Heidemati, D, H. Johnson, and C- S. Bumts, "Gau-ss md the His-ton of the F*s! Fourier Trans- 
form," 7 to IEEE ASSP Magazine I ( 19K4), pp. 14-21. 
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constant times the input is referred to as an eigenfunction of the system, and the amplitude 
factor is referred to as the system’s eigenvalue. 

To show that complex exponentials are indeed eigenfunctions of LTI systems. Let us 
consider a continuous-time LIT system with impulse response A(r). For an input .*(/), we 
can determine theoutputthroughtheuse ofthe convolution integral, so that with jefi) = e u 


y(f) = | A(r)jt(r - r )dr 
A(r)e ,tr " T> - 

— 5y 


dr. 


<3. 3) 


Expressing e i{/ T) as e Tf «' TT 1 and noting that e sl can be moved outside the integral, we see 
that eq, (3.3) becomes 

y(0 = e* s f h{T)e fr dr. (3.4) 


Assuming that the integral on the right-hand side of eq, (3.4) converges, the response to 
e™ is of the form 


>'(0 - (3.5) 

where H (s) is a complex constant whose value depends on s and which is related to the 
system tmpulse response by 


H(s) = | h{T)e~ tT dT. ( 3 . 6 } 

Hence, we have shown that complex exponentials are eigenfunctions of LTI systems. The 
constant H(s) for a specific value of s is then the eigenvalue associated with the eigen- 
function e sl , 

In an exactly parallel manner, we can show that complex exponential sequences are 
eigenfunctions of discrete- time LTI systems. That is, suppose that an LTI system with 
impulse response h\n\ has as its input the sequence 

x[n] = z\ (3.7) 

where z is a complex number. Then the output of the system can be determined from the 
convolution sum as 


yW = 2 

H= -ca i 

= j? S 

k- OB 

From this expression, we see that if the input x[n] is the complex exponential given by 
eq. (3*7), then, assuming that the summation on the right-hand side of eq. (3. 8) converges, 
the output is the same complex exponential multiplied by a constant that depends on the 


- A] 

(3-8) 

■I"* 

= z" 2] Afflr*. 

-as, 
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value of z. That is. 


y[n\ = H(zn". 0.9) 

where 

H 

H(z)= 2 MU*'*- (3-10) 

k= -* 


Consequently, as in the continuous-time case, complex exponentials are eigenfunctions of 
discrete-time LTI systems. The constant H(z) for a specified value of z is the eigenvalue 
associated with the eigenfunction z n . 

For the analysis of LTI systems, the usefulness of decomposing more general signals 
in terms of eigenfunctions can be seen from an example, Let x(f) correspond to a linear 
combination of three complex exponentials; that is, 

jt{f) — a]e Jjr + a2e Slt + {3.11) 


From the eigenfunction property, the response to each separately is 


a | e J|r 

—><1,110^, 

02^’ 

— > a 2 ff0 i)e* 2 \ 




and from the superposition property the response to the sum is the sum of the responses, 
so that 


y(f) = + a^H {si)?'- 1 + (3,12) 

More generally, in continuous time, eq, (3.5), together with the suporpositiou property, 
implies that the representation of signals as a linear combination of complex exponentials 
leads to a convenient expression for the response of an LTI system. Specifically, if the 
input to a continuous-time LTI system is represented as a linear combination of complex 
exponentials, that is, if 

jt(f) = x (3l3) 

k 

then the output will be 

v(0 = (3.14) 

k 

In an exactly analogous manner, if the input to a discrete-time LTI system is represented 
as a linear combination of complex exponentials, that is, if 

An] = (3.15) 

* 

then the output will be 

yin] = ^a k H{z k )zl 

k 


(3.16) 
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fj] other words, for both continuous time and discrete time, if the input to an LTI 
system is represented as a linear combination of complex exponentials, then the output 
can also be represented as a linear combination of the same complex exponential signals. 
Each coefficient in this representation of the output is obtained as the product of the corre- 
sponding coefficient a* of the input and the system’s eigenvalue H(s^) or associated 
with the eigenfunction c'*' or sj* respectively. It was precisely this fact that Euler discov- 
ered for the problem of the vibrating string* that Gauss and others used in the analysis 
of time series, and that motivated Fourier and others after him to consider the question 
of how broad a class of signals could be represented as a linear combination of complex 
exponentials. In the next few sections we examine this question for periodic signals, first 
in continuous time and then in discrete time, and in Chapters 4 and 5 we consider the 
extension of these representations to aperiodic signals. Although in general, the variables 
s and z in eqs ( 3. 1 M 3, 1 6) may be arbitrary complex numbers , Fourier anal ysis in vol ves 
restricting our attention to particular fonns for these variables, In particular, in continuous 
time we focus on purely imaginary values of x — j.e., x = jui — and thus, we consider only 
complex exponentials of the form e }WI , Similarly, in discrete time we restrict the range 
of values of z to those ot unit magnitude — s.e., z — e *™ — so that we focus on complex 
exponentials uf the form e ja>n . 

Example 3, 1 

As an illustration of eqs. (3.5) and (3,6), consider an LTL system for which the input 
and output y(t) are relaied by a time shift of 3, i.e,, 

y(f) = x(r-3). (3.17) 

If the input to this system is the complex exponential signal .r(r) - t? j2 \ then, from 
eq.(3.l7), 


>■(/) = e j2 * r - 3) - (3.18) 

Equation (3.18) is in the form of eq. (3,5), as we would expect, since e j2 ‘ is an eigen- 
function. The associated eigenvalue is H(j2) = e Jf \ It is straightforward to confirm 
eq. (3.6) for this example. Specifically, from eq. (3.17), the impulse response of the sys- 
tem js A(f) - ${t - 3) Substituting into eq. (3.6), we obtain 

H{s) = j ' S(r- 3)f r dT - e'* x f 


so that H(j2} — f & 

As a second example, in this case illustrating eqs. (3.1 1 j and (3 1 2), consider the 
input signal *0) = cos(4f) 4 ct>s(70- From eq. (3.17), y(t) will of course be 

>■(;> - coW(t - 3)) + cos(7(f - 3». i,3.l9) 

To see that this will also result fromeq. (3.12), we first expander) using Euler's relation: 

x(i) =. ± e J* 1 4 ^ 4 - { 3 . 20 ) 

Prom eqs (3.11) and (3.12), 

>10 = U' +■ 4- \e-y*eF' 4 
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or 


yit) = le’*'-" +■ J« r + \e^~ 3 ' + \e-* v '» 

» eos<4(/ - 3)) + cos(7(j - 3». 

For this simple example-, multiplication of each periodic exponential component of 
*(/) — for example, \e iA * — by the corresponding eigenvalue—e,g M H{jA) = e - rl 2 — 
effectively causes the input component to shift in rime by 3. Obviously, in this case 
we can determine y(f) in eq, (3,19) by inspection rather than by employing eqs. (3,11) 
and (3-12). However* as we will see, the general property embodied in eqs. (3.11) 
and (3. 1 2) not only allows us to calculate the responses of more complex LTI systems, 
but also provides the basis for the frequency domain representation and analysis of LTI 
systems. 


3.3 FOURIER SERIES REPRESENTATION OF CONTINUOUS-TIME 
PERIODIC SIGNALS 

3.3.1 Linear Combinations of Harmonically Related 
Complex Exponentials 

As defined in Chapter 1, a signal is periodic if, for some positive value of T , 

*{r) = x(f + T) forallr. (3.21) 

The fundamental period of *(>) is the minimum positive, nonzero value of T for which 
eq. (3.21) is satisfied, and the value co o = 2'7r/7 is referred to as the fundamental fre^ 
quency. 

in Chapter 1 we also introduced two basic periodic signals, the sinusoidal signal 

x(r) = cos£»o* (3.22) 

and the periodic complex exponential 


*(0 = (3.23) 

Both of these signals are periodic with fundamental frequency tun and fundamental period 
T = 2tt/<4>o- Associated with the signal in eq, (3.23) is the set. of harmonically related 
complex exponentials 

4>t(!) = (■'*"»' = k = 0, ± I, ±2, ... . (3.24) 

Each of these signals has a fundamental frequency that is a multiple of and therefore, 
each is periodic with period T (although for \k\ ^ 2* the fundamental penod of <£*(0 is a 
fraction of T). Thus, a linear combination of harmonically related complex exponentials 
of the form 


+ + t 

jc(0 = T V 

l = = *= * 


(3.25) 
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is also periodic with period T. In eq. (3,25), the term for k = 0 is a constant. The terms for 
k = +1 and fc = — l both have fundamental frequency equal to and are collectively 
referred to as ihe fundamental components or the first harmonic components. The two 
terms for k - +2 and k = — 2 are periodic with half the period (or, equivalently, twice 
the frequency} of the fundamental components and are referred to as the second harmonic 
components. More generally, the components for k = +N and k = - N are referred to as 
the Afth harmonic components. 

The representation of a periodic signal in the form of eq, (3.25) is referred to as the 
Fourier series representation. Before developing the properties of this representation, let 
us consider an example. 

Example 3.2 

Consider a periodic .signal x(0. with fundamental frequency 2rr, that is expressed in the 
form of eq, (3.25) a* 





jk2vi 


(3.26) 


where 


ft i = 1, 


«] = a.\ - ^ 


ox - a-i = ^ 


a i — a i 


Rewriting eq. (3.26) and collecting each of the harmonic components which have the 
same fundamental frequency we obtain 


x(t) = 1 + + *-' 2w, )+ 4 

4 4 


(3.27) 


Equivalently, using Euler’s relation, we can write m the form 


1 2 
4?) “■ 1 4 - cos 2 ttj + cos A'jrx 4 - Cos bin. 


f3,28i 


In Figure 3 A, we illustrate graphically how the signal 4*) is built up from its harmonic 
components. 
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*ott) - 1 


t 


X^) -= 1 COS 2irt 

aaAaa 


Xdffl + x- it) 


AAAAA 


x^t) = COS 4irt 


Xo(t) + Xi(t) + x a (t) 





Figure 3A Construction ot the signal jr(f) ir Example 3.2 as a \ near com- 
bination of harmonically related sinusoidal signals. 

Equation (3,28) is an example of an alternative form for the Fourier series of real 
periodic signals. Specifically, suppose that *{/) is real and can be represented in the form 
of eq. (3.25). Then, since jc*(f) = *(/)* we obtain 

+* 
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Replacing £ by -£ in the summation, we have 

t*- 

*0) = ^ a_ k e tk ^\ 

t=-DC 

which, by comparison with eq, (3.25), requires that a * = er* or equivalently, that 

a% = a- k , (3.29) 

Note that this is the case in Example 3.2, where the are in fact real and at - a. k . 

To derive the alternative forms of the Fourier series, we first rearrange the summation 
in eq. (3.25) as 

0V 

-t(0 - do + + a- k e J *“"']• 

* = 1 

Substituting aj for a - * from eq. (3.29) t we obtain 

« 

MO = do + 21 [ ai e + a J e -J‘“®']. 

* = 1 

Since the two terms inside the summation are complex conjugates of each other, this can 
be expressed as 

cl 

*(f) = do + X 2CR -elate'*""'}. {3.30} 

Jk = 1 


If <3* is expressed in polar form as 


then eq. (3.30) becomes 


a k — Ate* 6 *, 


x(t) = ^ + X 
k = ] 


That is. 


xO) = ao + 2^ A & co&(ku> a r + 0) t) (3.31) 

t=i 

Equation (3.31) is one commonly encountered form for the Fourier series of real periodic 
signals in continuous time. Another form is obtained by writing a k in rectangular form as 

a k = Bk + jC* p 

where 5* and C* are both real. With this expression for at, eq. (3,30) takes the form 

X 

) - oo + 2 2 r St cos kwn t — C* sin jbuo/J. (3 32) 

k=i 

In Example 3.2 the a t *& are all real, so that a k = A k = £*, and therefore, beth represen- 
tations, eqs. (3.31) and (3.32), reduce to the same form* eq, (3,28), 
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Thus, for real periodic functions, the Fourier series in terms of complex exponential s, 
as given in eq. (3.25), is mathematically equivalent to either of the two forms in eqs, (3,31) 
and (3,32) that use trigonometric functions. Although the latter two are common forms for 
Fourier series, 7 the complex exponential form of eq, (3.25) is particularly convenient for 
our purposes, so we will use that form almost exclusively. 

Equation (3.29) illustrates one of many properties associated wilh Fourier series. 
These properties are often quite useful in gaining insight and for computational pujposes, 
and in Section 3.5 we collect together the most important of them. The derivation of several 
of them is considered in problems at the end of the chapter. In Section 4,3, we also will 
develop the majority of the properties within the broader context of the Fourier transform. 


3.3.2 Determination of the Fourier Series Representation 
of a Continuous-time Periodic Signal 


Assuming that a given periodic signal can be represented with the series of eq, (3.25), we 
need a procedure for determining the coefficients a k , Multiplying both sides of eq. (3,25) 
by e we obtain 


-t-g 

k=-~ 


(3,33) 


Integrating both sides from 0 to T = we have 

r rT +■* 


o 


r t tw 

= V a t e Jiu,,ot e- JTWol dr 

Jo 


Here, T is the fundamental period of x(r), and consequently, we are integrating over one 
period. Interchanging the order of integration and summation yields 


f T +*■ 

x (t)e~ 1™** dt ^ V a 
o *T='* 


I T 

gjik-nWoT 

0 


(3.34) 


The evaluation of the bracketed integral is straightforward. Rewriting this integral using 
Euler's formula, we obtain 

f ' i)t * oi dt ** f cos(£ — n)tuyf dt + j [ sm(£ - n>wof dt, (3.35) 
Jo ;r> Jo 


For k n, eos( k — n )<uo r and si n( k — rifotyt are periodic sinusoids with fundamental period 
{Tf\k - n|). Therefore, in eq. (3.35), we are integrating over an interval (of length T) that 
is an integral number of periods of these signals. Since the integral may be viewed as 
measuring the total area under the functions over the interval we see that for fc # n, beth 
of the integrals on the right-hand side of eq. (3.35) are zero. For k = n, the integrand on 
the left-hand side of eq. (3.35) equals 1, and thus, the integral equals T, In sum, we then 
have 


t iik- rt> C i t 


T, jfc = n 

0, k ^ n ' 


7 It> facL, in his original wotk, Fourier used the s.ntscusine form of the Founer series given in ey (3 32) 
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and consequently, the right-hand side of eq. (3.34) reduces to Ta„. Therefore, 


a n = 


i 

f 


r T 

x{t)e '****&> 
o 


<3,36) 


which provides the equation for determining the coefficients. Furthermore, note that in 
evaluating eq. (3.35), the only fact that we used concerning the interval of integration 
was that we were integrating over an interval of length T, which is an integral number of 
periods of cos(Jfc - njwo* andsinffc-nkwo*. Therefore, we will obtain the same result if we 
integrate over any interval of length T. That is, if we denote integration over any interval 
of length T by j 7 , we have 


e Jtk-nita 0 I 

St 


T, k = n 

0. k ^ n ‘ 


and consequently, 

a* = f\ T x{t}e ~ jnai ° Idl - 


(3.37) 


To summarize, if x (f) has a Fourier series representation [i.e., if it can be expressed 
as a linear combination of harmonically related complex exponentials in the form of eq. 
(3.25)), then the coefficients are given by eq. (3*37), This pair of equations, then, defines 
the Fourier series of a periodic continuous-time signal: 


k- -n 


£ I 

(3.38) 

it < -» i 

i 


- f me iW J *dt. \ 
T h ! 

(3.39) 


Here, we have written equivalent expressions for the Fourier series in terms of the fun- 
damnetal frequency coo and the fundamental period T. Equation (3.38) is referred to as 
the synthesis equation and eq. (3,39) as the analysis equation. The set of coefficients {o*} 
are often called the Fourier series coefficients or the spectral coefficients of These 
complex coefficients measure the portion of the signal x{t) that is at each harmonic of the 
fundamental component. The coefficient a<> is thedc or constant component of *(*) and is 
given by eq. (3.39) with Jt = 0. That is, 




1 f 
1 JT 


(3.40) 


which is simply the average value of x(r) over one period. 

Equations (3.38) and (3.39) were known to both Euler and Lagrange in the mid- 
dle of the 18th century. However, they discarded this line of analysis without having 


*The term ''spectral coefficient*' is derived from problems such as the spectroscopic decomposition of 
light into spectral hues <i.e. , into its elementary components at different frequencies i. The intensity of any line i n 
such a decomposition is a direct measure of the fraction of the total light energy at the frequency corresponding 
to the line. 
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examined the question of how large a class of periodic signals could, in fact, be represented 
in such a fashion. Before we turn to this question in the next section, let us illustrate the 
continuous'time Fourier series by"means of a few examples. 

Example 33 

Consider the signal 


X(0 ~ SUI<l>i)/> 

whose fundamental frequency is One approach to determining the Fourier series 
coefficients for this signal is to apply eq. <3.39). For this simple case, however, it is 
easier to expand the sinusoidal signal as a linear comb a nation of complex exponentials 
and identify the Fourier series coefficients by inspection. Specifically, we can express 


sirtfdo? — J- “ J-e ; " 0 '. 

2j 2 j 

Comparing the right-hand sides of this equation and eq. (3.38), we obtain 

1 1 

<3i = ;p, a. i = ( 

2 J 2 j 

ay — 0, k ¥* + 1 or - L 


Example 3,4 

Let 


t r 


j(0 — 1 + sin toot ■+■ 2 cos (!>,}/ + cos^2itior + — |, 


which has fundamental frequency As with Example 3.3, we can again expand x(t) 
directly in terms of complex exponentials, so that 

^(f) = 1 + _L[^J“V» P — e-t**® 1 ] ■+ +■ + + 

2 j 2 

Collecting terms, we obtain 

*(/) = 1 + (l + i - 2 J j*~' WQ ' + 

Thus, the Fourier series coefficients for this example are 

flo = U 

ci = ( 1 + ^) =1 " i J - 


a . , = [ 1 - J- | = 


2j 

2 4 


)= l + ^ 


r.2 = = ^(1+j). 
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0-1 = 1*-**“' = “O - j}. 

= 0, [Jt| > 2 . 

In Figure 3.5, we show a bar graph of the magnitude and phase of <□* . 


*1 



«a*c 


-;l m 

^3 T-1 5 I 2 3 


K 


Figure 3,5 Plots of the magnitude and phase of the fourier coefficients of 
the signal considered in Example 3.4, 


Example 3*5 

The periodic square wave, sketched in Figure 3.6 and defined over one period as 


40 - 


1, 

0, 


M<T| 

T\ < |li < Ttl " 


(3,4-1) 


is a signal that we will encounter a number of times throughout this book. This signal is 
periodic with fundamental period T and fundamental frequency c*>o = 2ir IT. 

To determine the Fourier series coefficients for jr(r), we use eq. (3.39). Because 
of the symmetry of *(t) about t — 0, it is convenient to choose —772 s t < 772 as the 


iNfl) 



2 2 


Figure 3.6 Periodic square wave. 
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interval over which the integrating is, performed, although any interval of length T as 
equally valid and thus will lead to the same result. Using these limils of inlegraiion and 
substituting Fromeq. (3,41), we have first, for k = 0. 


on 



2T\ 


T 


(3,42) 


As mentioned previously, <if> is interpreted to be the average value of x(r). which in this 
case equals, the fraction of each period during which x(i) = I. For k ^ 0, we obtain 

fli - f f T ’ f ,s ^d! = 

' J-f, jkit>nT 

which we may rewrite as 



a k 


2 (I r* l ‘Ni,r( . £L- Jim ,! t I 

k<u\\T 2 j 


(3 43) 


Noting that the tetm in brackeis is sin ica> 0 T\ , we can express the coefficients a* as 

2&LTL(taia7 a ') sdn(fry (1 Ti) a , 

Hi = = — ; , fc ^ 0. 13.44) 

ktoftT kir 

where we have used the fact that m«r — 2ir. 

Figure 3.7 ts a bar graph of (he Fourier series coefficients for this example. In 
particular, the coefficients are plotted for a fixed value of 7i and several values of 7. 
For this specific example, the Fourier coefficients are real, and consequently, they can 
be depicted graphically with only a single graph. More generally, of course, the Fourier 
coefficients are complex, so that two graphs, corresponding to the real and imaginary 
parts, or magnitude and phase, of each coefficient, would be required For 7 = 47*1, *(/) 
is a square wave that is unity for half the period and zero for half the period. In thisea.se. 
&>iiT| = ^2, and from eq, (3.44), 


Ok 


fnniirk/2) 

k'TT 


k # 0. 


(3,45) 


while 


flu = (3.46) 

From eq. (3.45). = 0 for k even and nonzero. Also, sin(7TJt/2) alternates between t [ 

for successive odd values of ft. Therefore, 


1 

u\ = a [ = — , 

IT 

i 

a, = a..?, =- — — , 

3rr 
J 
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Figure 3,7 Plots of the scaled Fourier series coefficients ta k for the pe- 
riodic square wave with fi fixed arnl for several values of J, (a) T - 4Ti; 

(£?) T = 87i; (c) T = 167i The coefficients are regiilarty spaced samples of 
the envelope (2 sin <u7i )/<£*, where the spacing between samples, 2 w/T, de- 
creases as T increases. 


3.4 CONVERGENCE OF THE FOURIER SERIES 

Although Eulfer and Lagrange would have been happy with the results of Examples 3.3 
and 3 A, they would have objected to Example 3.5, since jf(f) is discontinuous while each 
of its harmonic components is continuous. Fourier, on the other hand, considered the same 
example and maintained that the Fourier series representation of the square wave is valid. 
In fact, Fourier maintained that any periodic signal could be represented by a Fourier 
series. Although this is not quite true, it is true that Fourier series can be used to represent an 
extremely large class of periodic signals, including the square wave and all other periodic 
signals with which we will be concerned in this book and which are of interest in practice. 

To gain an understanding of the square-wave example and, more generally, of the 
question of the validity of Fourier series representations, let us examine the problem of 
approximating a given periodic signal x(r) by a linear combination of a finite number of 
harmonically related complex exponentials — that is, by a finite series of the form 
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**('> = y a k e^o‘. (3.47) 

k=-S 

Let e, v(#) denote the approximation error; that is. 


+ AT 

«rtrCO = *<0“ xp/ti) =■ x(0 - 2 (3,48) 

t^-jV 

In order to determine how good any particular approximation is, we need to specify a 
quantitative measure of the size of the approximation error The criterion that we will use 
is the energy in the error over one period: 


E* ^ |e lV »)| 2 di. (3.49) 

Jr 

As shown in Problem 3,66, the particular choice for the coefficients in eq. (3.47) that 
minimize the energy in the error is 


“t = rfr. (3.50) 

Comparing eqs. (3.50) and (3.39), we see that eq. (3,50) is identical to the expression used 
to determine the Fourier series coefficients. Thus, if x(0 has a Fourier series representa- 
tion, the best approximation using only a finite number of harmonically related complex 
exponentials is obtained by truncating the Fourier series to the desired number of terms. 
As N increases, new terms are added and E& decreases. If, in fact, xfO has a Fourier series 
representation, then the limit of £*r as N -+ « is zero. 

Let u$ turn now to the question of when a periodic signal xU) does in fact have a 
Fourier series representation. Of course, for any signal, we can attempt to obtain a set of 
Fourier coefficients through the use of eq. (3.39). However, in some cases, the integral 
in eq. (3-39) may diverge; that is, the value obtained for some of the at may be infinite 
Moreover, even if all of the coefficients obtained from eq. (3.39) are finite, when these 
coefficients are substituted into the synthesis equation (3.38), the resulting infinite series 
may not converge to the original signal x(t). 

Fortunately, there are no convergence difficulties for targe classes of periedic signals. 
For example, every continuous periodic signal has a Fourier series representation for which 
the energy Ejv in the approximation error approaches 0 as N goes to <». This is also true 
for many discontinuous signals. Since we will find it very useful to include discontinuous 
signals such as square waves in our discussions, it is worthwhile to investigate the issue 
of convergence in a bit more detail. Specifically, there are two somewhat different classes 
of conditions that a periodic signal can satisfy to guarantee that it can be represented by a 
Fourier series. In discussing these, we will not attempt to provide a complete mathematical 
justification; more rigorous treatments can be found in many texts on Fourier analysis.* 

9 See, for example, R. V. Churchill, Fourier Series an d Boundary Vein* Problems* 3rd cd. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Boot Company, 1978); W, Kaplan, Operational Methods for Untar Systems (Reading, MA: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company. 1962), and the book by Dym and McKean referenced in footnote 2 of 
this chapter. 
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One class of periodic signals that are representable through the Fourier series is those 
signals which have finite energy over a single period* i.e., signals for which 

J !*(fli 2 d/<«. (3.51) 


When this condition is satisfied, we are guaranteed that the coefficients obtained from 
eq. (3,39) are finite. Furthermore, let ,**(/) be the approximation to x(r) obtained by using 
these coefficients for \k\ ^ N: 


+ jV 

-Xv(t) = a A e jkwal (3,52) 

* = -N 

Then we are guaranteed that the energy En in die approximation error, as defined in 
eq. (3.49}, converges to 0 as we add more and more terms, Le., as N -* « That is, if 
we define 


m = j(o - X a ^ lkma '' 


(3-53) 


then 


J I eittfdt = 0. (3.54) 

As we will see in an example at the end of this section, eq, (3,54) does not imply that the 
signal jc(f) and its Fourier series representation 

-l-cc 

X (3.55) 

k= 

arc equal at every value of r. What it does say is that there is no energy in their difference. 

The type of convergence guaranteed when r(f) has finite energy over a single pe- 
riod is quite useful. In this case eq. (3.54) suites that the difference between x(t) and its 
Fourier series representation has zero energy. Since physical systems respond to signal en - 
ergy, from this perspective x(r) and its Fourier series representation are indistinguishable. 
Because most of the periodic signals that we consider do have finite energy over a single 
peried, they have Fourier series representations. Moreover, an alternative set of conditions, 
developed by P, L, Dirichlet and also satisfied by essentially all of the signals with which 
we will be concerned, guarantees that x(f) equals its Fourier series representation, except 
at isolated values of t for which *(0 is discontinuous* At these values, the infinite series 
of eq. (3.55) converges to the average of the values on either side of the discontinuity. 
The Dirichlet conditions are as follows: 

Condition 1. Over any period, x(f) must be absolutely inie%rable\ that is, 

j" |*(r)|rff < », 


(3.56) 
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As with square integrability, this guarantees that each coefficient will be finite, since 

Iml ^ ^ j ; I -link:- 

So if 

| | *{;)!*/* < «, 

then 

f < K - 

A periodic signal that violates the first DirichJet condition is 

x(0 = j, 0 < t ^ 1; 

that is, *(/) is periodic with period 1. This signal is illustrated in Figure 3.8(a), 

Condition 2, In any finite interval of time, *(0 is of bounded variation; that is, there 
are no more than a finite number of maxima and minima during any single period of the 
signal. 

An example of a function that meets Condition 1 but not Condition 2 is 

x{t) = sin^y 0 < / ^ 1, (3.57) 

as illustrated in Figure 3, 8(b). For this function, which is periodic with T = 1, 

f E 
Jo 

The function has, however, an infinite number of maxima and minima in the interval. 

Condition 3* In any finite interval of time, there are only a finite number of discontinu- 
ities. Furthermore, each of these discontinuities is finite. 

An example of a function that violates Condition 3 is illustrated in Figure 3.8(c). The 
signal, of period 7* = 8, is composed of an infinite number of sections, each of which is 
half the height dnd half the width of the previous section. Thus, the area under one period of 
the function is dearly less than 8. However, there are an infinite number of discontinuities 
in each period, thereby violating Condition 3. 

As can be seen from the examples given in Figure 3.8, signals that do not satisfy 
the Dirichlet conditions are generally pathological in nature and consequently do not 
typically arise in practical contexts. For this reason, the question of the convergence of 
Fourier series will not play a particularly significant rote in the remainder of the book. For 
a periodic signal that has no discontinuities, the Fourier series representation converges 
and equals the original signal at every value of t For a periodic signal with a finite number 
of discontinuities in each period, the Fourier series representation equals the signal cvety- 
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Figure 3.8 Signals that violate the 
Diriehlet conditions: (a) the signal 
x(f) = 1 it for 0 < t ^ 1, a peri- 
odic signal with period 1 (this signal 
violates the first Diriehlet condition); 

(D) the periodic signal of eg. (3.57), 
which violates the second Diriehlet 
condition; {c\ a signal periodic with 
period 8 that violates the third Diriehlet 
condition [for 0 < f < 8, the value of 
x(f) decreases by s factor of 2 when’ 
ever the distance from t to 8 
decreases by a factor of 2; that is, 
x{t) = 1, 0 == f <4 r x(t) = 1/2, 

4 ^ i < 6, x{t) = 1/4, 6 < t< 7, 

- 1/8, 7 < f< 7.5, etc,]. 


where except at the isolated points of discontinuity, at which the series converges to the 
average value of the signal on either side of the discontinuity. In this case the difference 
between the original signal and its Fourier series representation contains no energy, and 
consequently, the two signals can be thought of as being the same for all practical pur- 
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poses. Specifically, since the signals differ only at isolated points, the integrals of both 
signals over any interval are identical For this reason, the two signals behave identically 
under convolution and consequently are identical from the standpoint of the analysis of 
LTI systems. 

To gain some additional understanding of how the Fourier series converges for a 
periodic signal with discontinuities, let us return to the example of a square wave. In 
particular, in 1898,'° an American physicist, Albert Michelson, constructed a harmonic 
analyzer, a device that, for any periodic signal jrtf)* would compute the truncated Fourier 
series approximation of cq, (3 ,52) for values of Nup to 80. Michelson tested his device on 
many functions, with the expected result that jc^(r) looked very much like jr(r). However, 
when he tried the square wave, he obtained an important and, to him, very surprising re- 
sult. Michelson was concerned about the behavior he observed and thought that his device 
might have had a defect. He wrcie about the problem to the famous mathematical physicist 
Josiah Gibbs, who investigated it and reported his explanation in 1899. 

What Michelson had observed is illustrated in Figure 3.9, where we have shown 
xtffr) for several values of N for x(f) s a symmetric square wave ( T = 4T 3 ). In each case, 
the partial sum is superimposed on the original square wave. Since the square wave satis- 
fies the Dirichlet conditions, the limit as N —* <& of jc.v( 0 at the discontinuities should be 
the average value of the discontinuity. We see from the figure that this is in fact the case, 
since for any N , has exactly that value at the discontinuities. Furthermore, for any 
other value of /, say, t - /] , we are guaranteed that 

lim x N {t\) *= x(t i). 

A - > 

Therefore, the squared error in the Fourier series representation of the square wave has 
zero area, as in cqs. (3.53) and (3,54), 

For this example, the interesting effect that Michelsun observed is that the bohavior 
of the partial sum in the vicinity of the discontinuity exhibits ripples and that the peak am- 
plitude of these ripples does not seem to decrease with increasing N. Gibbs showed that 
these are in fact the case. Specifically, for a discontinuity of unity height, the partial sum 
exhibits a maximum value of 1.09 (i.e,, an overshoot of 9% of the height of the discon- 
tinuity), no matter how large N becomes. One must be careful to interpret this correctly, 
however As stated before, for any fixed value of f, say, t — i\ , the partial sums will con- 
verge to the correct value, and at the discontinuity they will converge to one-half the sum 
of the values of the signal on either side of the discontinuity. However, the closer t\ is cho- 
sen to the point of discontinuity, the larger N must be in order to reduce the error below a 
specified amount. Thus, as N increases, the tipples in the partial sums become compressed 
toward the discontinuity, but for any finite value of N, the peak amplitude of the ripples 
remains constant. This behavior has cume to be known as the Gibbs phenomenon. The im- 
plication is that the truncated Fourier series approximation jcaTO of a discontinuous signal 
r(r) will in general exhibit high-frequency npples and overshoot *(/) near the disconti- 
nuities. Tf such an approximation is used in practice, a large enough value of N should 
be chosen so as to guarantee that the total energy in these ripples is insignificant. In the 
limit, of course, we know that the energy in the approximation error vanishes and that the 
Fourier series representation of a discontinuous signal such as the square wave converges. 


lu The hiiloncal information used in this example is taken from thebwlf by L&cczos referenced in foot- 
note I ot this chapter. 
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3.5 PROPERTIES OF CONTINUOUS-TIME FOURIER SERIES 

As mentioned earlier, Fourier series representations possess a number of important prop- 
enies that are useful for developing conceptual insights into such representations, and they 
can also help to reduce the complexity of the evaluation of the Fourier series of many sig- 
nals, In Table 3,1 we have summarized these properties, several of 'which are considered 
in the problems at the end of this chapter. In Chapter 4, in which we develop the Fourier 
transform, we will see that most of these properties can he deduced from corresponding 
properties of the continuous-time Fourier transform. Consequently we limit ourselves here 
to the discussion of several of these properties to illustrate how they may be derived, in- 
terpreted, and used. 

Throughout the following discussion of selected properties from Table 3,1, we will 
find it convenient to use a shorthand notation to indicate the relationship between a peri- 
odic signal and its Fourier series coefficients. Specifically, suppose that .rfr) is a periodic 
signal with period T and fundamental frequency <*>0 = 2-nfT . Then if the Fourier series 
coefficients of x(t) are denoted by a kl we will use the notation 

ss 

x{t) < — * a k 

to signify the pairing of a periodic signal with its Fourier series coefficients. 

3.5.1 Linearity 

Let *(/) and y{t) denote two periodic signals with period T and which have Fourier series 
coefficients denoted by a k and b k , respectively. That is, 

jfs 

* 0 ) < — *■ a kt 
vs t 

yit) * — * b k . 

Since .tfr} and y(r) have the same period 7\ it easily follows that any linear combination 
of the two signals will also be periodic with period T. Furthermore, the Fourier series 
coefficients c * of the linear combination of *(/) and y(/) t 2(0 = A.*(f) + are given 

by the same linear combination of the Fourier series coefficients for x{t) and y(i). Thai is, 

x „ 5FS 

z(t) = + 5y(r) <= — > r t = Aa k 4 - Bb k . (3,58 1 

The proof of this follows direedy from the application of eq, (3,39), We also note that 
the linearity property is easily extended to a linear combination of an arbitrary number of 
signals with period 7', 

3.5.2 Time Shifting 

Whenatime shift is applied to aperiodic signal the peried T of the signal is preserved 
The Fourier series coefficients b k of the resulting signal y(0 — x(t — f 0 ) may b^ expressed 
as 

by = i jtff - r 0 k jhj3oI dt. 

J JT 


(3.59) 
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Letting r = t — in the integral, and noting that the new variable r will -also range over 
an interval of duration T , we obtain 

^ [ j:(T)r^ fT+r "^T = f x{T)e~^ T dr 

•Mr T Jt (3.60) 

where a k is the ith Fourier series coefficient of j(r). That is, if 

x(t) < — ► a k , 

then 


Jr 

x(t - f 0 l <— ^ e~ jkv ^a k - c~ jka,r/riii, a k . 

One consequence of this property is that* when a periodic signal is shifted in time* the 
magnitudes of its Fourier series coefficients remain unaltered. That is, |fc*| = \a k l 


3.5.3 Time Reversal 

The period T of a periodic signal jr(r) also remains unchanged when the signal undergoes 
time reversal. To determine the Fourier series coefficients of y(r) = *{-/), let us consider 
the effect of time reverse 1 on the synthesis equation (3.38): 

*(-<■) = X akt~ ikl '“ T . (3.61) 

k= -* 

Making the substitution k = —m, we obtain 


yit ) = jtf-0 = 21 a- m * jm2 ' rIlT * (3.62) 

m= —* 

We observe that the right-hand side of this equation has the form of a Fourier series syn- 
thesis equation for *(-f) T where the Fourier series coefficients b k are 


That is, if 


bk 


= o_ t , 


(3.63) 


then 


-*<0 


7S 




55 

*(- f ) < > a _ km 

In other words time reversal applied to a continuous-time signal results in a time reversal 
of the corresponding sequence of Fourier series coefficients. An interesting consequence 
of the time-reversal property is that if x(t) is even — that is, if *(-f) = x(t)— then its 
Fourier series coefficients are also even — i_e_, a~ k = a*. Similarly* if _r(f) is odd* so that 
*( - 0 = then so are its Fourier series coefficients — i,e.*a_* = -a k . 
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3-5.4 Time Scaling 

Time selling is an operation that in general changes the period of the underlying signal. 
Specifically, if *(0 is periodic with period T and fundamental frequency o>o — 2irfT, 
then x(oi)* where a is a positive real number, is periodic with period T/a and fundamen- 
tal frequency «**<>, Since the time-scaling operation applies directly to each oT the haj- 
monic components of v(t), we may easily conclude that the Fourier coefficients for each 
of those components remain the same. That is, if r(Y) has the Fourier series representation 
in eq. <3 38 h then 

x(at) - ^ 

ft. = -*■ 

is the Fourier series representation ot foa/j. We emphasize that, while the Fourier coef- 
ficients have not changed, the Fourier series representation has changed because of the 
change in the fundamental frequency 

3-5-5 Multiplication 

Suppose that ji(/) and y(/) are both periodic with period T and that 

fFA 

*(0 ^ or, 

FFA 

v(/) * h k . 

Since the product jtl /)v(f) is also periodic with period 7\ we can expand it in a Fourier 
scries with Fourier series coefficients hi. expressed in terms of those for j{ t) and y(t). The 
result is 


x(Oyif) +■ — * hf. — ^ a.lv 1- (3.64) 

One way to derive this relationship (see Problem 3.46) is to multiply the Fourier series 
representations of x(i) and y(r) and to note that the fob harmonic component in the product 
will have a coefficient which is the sum of terms of the form ajbk-i Observe that the sum 
on the right-hand side of eq. (3.64) may be interpreted as the discrete-time convolution of 
the sequence representing the Fourier coefficients of jc(r) and the sequence representing 
the Fourier coefficients of y(f), 

3.5.6 Conjugation and Conjugate Symmetry 

Taking the complex conjugate of a periodic signal *(f) has the effect of complex conjuga- 
tion and lime reversal on the corresponding Fourier series coefficients. That is, if 

- 1(0 < — * a it 

then 


X*(l) * 


(3.65) 
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This property is easily proved by applying complex conjugation to both sides of eq. (3-38) 
and replacing the summation variable k by its negative. 

Some interesting consequences of this property may be derived for *{r> real — that 
is, when *(r) = In particular, in this case, we see from eq. (3-65) that the Fourier 
series coefficients will be conjugate symmetric, i.e,, 

a- k = a\, (3.66) 

as we previously saw in eq. (3.29). This in turn implies various symmetry properties (listed 
in Table 3-1) for the magnitudes, phases, real parts, and imaginary parts of the Fourier 
series coefficients of real signals. For example, from eq. (3.66), we see that if Jt(r) is real, 
then ay is real and 

WA = 1 - 3-4 

Also, if jc(f) is real and even, then, from Section 3.5.3, <3 t = a. However, from eq- (3 66) 
we see that eq = a-t, so that a k = a* k . That is, if *(.') is real and even, then so are its 
Fourier series coefficients. Similarly, it can be shown that if x(t) is real and odd, then its 
Fourier series coefficients are purely imaginary and odd . Thus, for example, a® = 0 if jt(/) 
is real and odd. This and die other symmetry properties of the Founer series are examined 
further in Problem 3.42, 


3.5.7 Parseval s Relation For Continuous-Time Periodic Signals 

As shown in Problem 3.46, Parseval's relation for continuous-time periodic signals is 

f \m?dt = y kp, (3.67) 

A = - J£ 


where the a k arc the Fourier series coefficients of and T is the period of the signal. 
Note that the left-hand side of eq. (3-67) is the average power (i.e,, energy per unit 
time) in one period of the periodic signal *(r), Also, 


1 _ 

T 





M 2 dt = \a k \ 2 , 


(3.68) 


so that |a,t | 2 is the average power in the kxh harmonic component of Thus, what Far- 
sevaTs relation-states is that the total average power in aperiodic signal equals the sum of 
the average powers in all of its harmonic components. 


3.5.8 Summary of Properties of the Continuous-Time 
Fourier Series 

In Table 3.1, we summarize these and other important properties of continuous-time 
Fourier series, 


3.5.9 Examples 

Fourier senes properties, such as those listed in Table 3-1, maybe used to circumvent some 
of the algebra involved in determining the Fourier coefficients of a given signal- In the next 
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TABLE 3.1 PROPERTIES OF CONTINUOUS-TIME FOURIER SERIES 


Integration 


Conjugate Symmetry for 
Real Signals 


Red and Even Signals 
Real and Odd Signals 
Even-Odd Decomposition 
of Real Signals 


Property 

See tlou 

Periodic Signal 

Fourier Series Coefficients 



i(f)l Periodic with period T and 

a* 



>fr) j fundamental frequency u> 0 = 2ir/T 

b t 

Linearity 

3.5.1 

AjcO) + By(0 

Aa k + Bbi 

Time Shifting 

3.5.2 

Mt ~ fol 

- ase 

Frequency Shifting 



Oy-u 

Conjugation 

3.5 6 

x'U) 

d‘* 

Time Reversal 

3.5,3 

if - 0 

fl-A 

Time Scaling 

3.5 4 

a > 0 (periodic with period 77or) 

a k 

Periodic Convolution 


J J:lT>y(t - T )dT 

Ta k b t 

Multiplication 

3.5,5 

rtnytn 

1 » 

'y utbi , 

Differentiation 


dx{t) 

dr 

jkbi 0 a k = jk^ai 


l 


jr(r) dt 


(finite valued and 
periodic only if = 0) 


*.5.6 


3.5 6 
3.5.6 


i(r) real 


x(r) real and even 
i(/) real and odd 

=5 Sr{jc(j)} [ Jrt 0 ml] 
*,(/) = Qd{x{t)} [x(t) real] 


Jkuo/** \jbairlT) 


a k = a ( 

|tR^a 4 } ^ E ] 

= -£fn4{fZ-i} 

\a k \ = | a t | 

■ta 4 = - <o * 
a k real and even 

(S* purely imaginary and odd 


Parseval's Relation for Periodic Signals 

y J = jr i fl *i 2 


three examples, we illustrate this. The last example in this section then demonstrates how 
properties of a signal can be used to characterise the signal in great detail. 

Example 3.6 

Consider the signal g(r) with a fundamental period of 4* shown in Figure 3.10. We 
could determine the Fourier series representation of g(t) directly from the analysis equa- 
tion (3,39), Instead, we will use the relationship of g(t) to the symmetnc periodic square 
wave *(r) in Example 3.5. Referring to that example* we see that* with T ■= 4 and 
Tv = 1> 


git) = x{t - 1) - 1/2. 


(3.69) 
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Figure 3.1 0 Periodic signal for Example 3.6. 

The time-shift property in Table 3.1 indicates that, if the Fourier Senes coefficients of 
*(0 are denoted by a*, the Fourier coefficients of jc(r — 1) may be expressed as 

h = a t e-> lrP -- (3,70) 

The Fourier coefficients of the dc offset in g(t) — i.e,, the term —1/2 on the right-hand 
side of eq. (3.69) — are given by 


JO, for t ^ 0 

{-^ for fc = 0 ’ 


(3.71) 


Applying the linearity property in Table 3.1, we conclude that the coefficients for g{t ) 
may be expressed as 


s** j kvf2 t for it ^0 
flo — for k = 0 ' 


where each o* may now be replaced by the corresponding expression from eqs., (3,45) 
and (3,46),. yielding 


{ for £ ^ 0 

l 0, for k = 0 


(3.72) 


Example 3.7 

Consider the triangular wave signal x{t) with period T = 4 and fundamental frequency 
gl>d = ?r/2 shown in Figure 3.11, The derivative of this signal is the signal g(r) in Exam- 



Flgure 3.1 1 Triangular wavs signal in Example 3.7. 
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pie 3.6, Denoting the Ftnjrier coefficients of j?(f) by di and those of .t(j) by we sec 
(hut the diflerentiation property in Table 3. 1 indicates that 

d * - jk{i t / 2 )**. 13 . 73 ) 

This equation can be used to express <?* Ln terms old*, except when k — 0. Specifically, 
from eq, (3,72), 


jUlt 

jkir 


k* 0. 

j(kir) 2 


(J./4) 


For k ■=■ 0, can be determined by finding the area under one period of jr(f) and dividing 
by the Length of the period; 




1 

r 


Example 3.8 

Iv«t m examine some properties of the Fourier series representation of a periodic tram of 
impulses, or impulse tram. This signal and its representation in terms of complex expo- 
nentials wil! play an important role when we discuss the topic of sampling in Chapter 7. 
The impulse train with period T may be expressed as 

*(t) =i«l- kT)-, (3.75) 

k = -* 

it is illustrated in Figure 3.12(a). To determine the Fourier series coefficients a*, we use 
eq. (3,39) and select the interval of integration to be — 772 sis 772 , avoiding the 
placement of impulses at the integration limits. Within this interval, x(r) is the same as 
5(r), and it follows that 


1 r™ t 

a* = j j (3.76) 

In other words, all the Fourier series coefficients of the impulse train are identical. These 
coefficients are also real valued and even (with respect to the index k). This it to be 
expected, since, according to Table 3.1, any real and even signal (such as our impulse 
train) should have real and even Fourier coefficients. 

The impulse train also has a straightforward relationship to square-wave signals 
such as. g(t) in Figure 3.6, which we repeat in Figure 3- 1 2(b) The derivative of g(r) is 
the signal g(r) illustrated in Figure 3.12(c), We may interpret q{t) as the difference ol 
two shifted versions of the impulse train That is, 

q{!) = j^+ZU-jEd-r,). (3.77) 

Using the properties of Fourier series, we can now compute the Fourier series coeffi- 
cients of g(f) and g(i) without any further direct evaluation of the Fourier senes analysis 
equation. First, from the brae-shifting and linearity properties, we see from eq. (3.77) 
that the Founer series coefficients of q(t) may be expressed in terms of the Fourier 
series coefficients a* of *(!); that is, 

= e^ r 'a k - 
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Figure 3.12 (a) Periodic train of impulses, (b) periodic square wave; 

(c) derivative of the periodic square wave in (b). 

where <*>o = 2 tj 77\ Using eq. (3,76), we then have 

bl = I[^, - c -V,, _ 2jsin(to 0 r,) 

Finally* since q(i) is the derivative of g(r), we can use the differenhation property in 
Table 3,1 to write 


bt = yfcyoct. 


where the c K arc the Fourier series coefficients of g{t). Thus, 

_ bi 2 J fsin(A:<wo7’i) sin(AiD r> T|) 

* /fade jk&aT Att 


k * 0, 


(3.78) 


(3,79) 
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where we have used the fact that = Itt. Note that eq, (3,79) is valid for k *= 0, 
since we cannot solve for c ( i from cq (3.78) with k - 0. However, rince cij is jmr the 
average value of £(?) over one period, we can determine it by inspection from Figure 
3.12(b)' 


IT 

tn = -j-. I3.SOI 

Eqs. (3,80) and (3.79) are identical to eqs. (3.42) and (3.44), respectively, for the Fourier 
series coefficients of the square wave derived in Example 3.5. 

The next example is chosen to illustrate the use of many of the properties in 
Table 3J. 

Example 3.9 

Suppose wc are given the following facts about a signal x(r): 

1. *(/) is a real signal; 

2. *{/) is periodic with period f — 4, and it has Founer series coefficients 

3. = 0 for \k\> l. 

4. The signal with Founer coefficient - e~ ; * y2 a * is odd, 

s. iJ>(D| 3 dt = in. 

Let us show that this information is sufficient to determine the signal *(/) to within a 
sign factor. According to Fact 3, jr(r) has at most three nonzero Fourier series coefficients 
a*: Of, n u and dc,. Then, since jr(f) has fundamental frequency o> Lf - 2ir/4 - w/2, it 
follows that 


x{t) = ay + a i e i * ,t2 + a ,e" Jir ^. 

Since *{/) is real (Fact 1), we can use the symmetry properties in Table 3 1 to conclude 
that a i is real and a\ = a *. , . Consequently, 

jr(/) = otj + a t e J7,,/1 + (a^ sirtFi ) m = a y -+ 2®^!^^-}. (3.81) 

Let us now determine the signal corresponding to the Fourier coefficients bi given 
m Fact 4, Using the time-reversal property from Table 3. 1 , we note that a. k corresponds 
to the signal x{ - 1 ). Also, the time’Shi ft property in the table indicates that multiplication 
of the Adi Fourier coefficient by e -i kwf * — g-***> n corresponds to the underlying signal 
being shifted by 1 to the right (i.e., having r replaced by t — 1 ). We conclude that the 
coefficients h k correspond to the signal jr(—(r — I» = x(-t + l), which, according to 
Fact 4, must be odd. Since j(f) is real, j(™r + 1) must also be real. From Table 3. l h 
it then follows that the Fourier coefficients of *(-r + 1} must be purely imaginary and 
odd. Thus, = Oand h-\ — -b\. Since time'revenal and time-shift operations cannot 
change the average power per period, Fact 5 holds even if jc(r) is replaced by x( - 1 + 1 ), 
That is. 


dt - 1/2, 




(3.82) 
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We can now use Parse val's, relation to conclude that 

t I/j.iI 1 - 1/2. (3,83) 

Substituting - —b., in this equation, we obtain \b\ \ — Ml. Since b t is also known 
to be purely imaginary, it must be either jf 2 or - j/2 

Now we can translate these conditions on b t and b\ into equivalent statements on 
<7o and a\. First, since bo = 0, Fact 4 implies that <m = 0. With k - I, this condition 
implies that a\ = e tirL b \ = —jb k - /A ( , Thus, if we take b\ = }F2 then m = 
■ 1/2. and therefore, from eq, (3.81 ^ *{r) = - cos(irr/2) Alternatively, if we take b\ = 
-j/2. then a , = 1/2. and therefore, x(r) ^ cos(irr/2). 


3.6 FOURIER SERIES REPRESENTATION OF DISCRETE-TIME 
PERIODIC SIGNALS 

In this section, we consider the Fourier series representation of discrete-time periodic sig- 
nals, While the discussion closely parallels that of Section 3,3, there are some important 
differences. In particular, the Fourier series representation of a discrete-time periodic sig- 
nal is a finite series, as opposed to the infinite series representation required for continuous- 
time periodic signals. As a consequence, there are no mathematical issues of convergence 
such as those discussed in Section 3,4, 


3.6*1 Linear Combinations of Harmonically Related Complex 
Exponentials 

As defined in Chapter 1, a discrete -time, signal jtf/r] is periodic with period N if 

x[n] = x[ft +■ A]. (3.84) 

The fundamental period is the smallest positive integer N for which eq, (3 84) holds, and 
ton = 2it/N is the fundamental frequency. For example, the complex exponential 
is periodic with period N . Furthermore, the set of all discrete-time complex exponential 
signals that are periodic with period N is given by 

<fal«] = e jAw " n = e - ,iavm, \ k = a ±L ±2 (3.85) 

All of these signals have fundamental frequencies that are multiple of 2 ir?N and thus are 
harmonically related. 

As mentioned in Section 1.3,3, there are only N distinct signals in the set given 
by eq, (3.85), This is a consequence of the fact that discrete-time complex exponen- 
tials which differ in frequency by a multiple of 2 tt are identical Specifically, tfrdnj = 
*£]l>0 = ^an-iOL and, in general, 

4>An\ = 4>L+ r sW. (5.86) 

That is, when A: is changed by any integer multiple of N y the identical sequence is gener- 
ated, This differs from the situation in continuous time in which the sign&ls <fo(r) defined 
in eq. (3.24) are all different from one another. 
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We now wish to consider the representation of more general periodic sequences in 
‘terms of linear combinations of the sequences ^i*[n] in eq. (3-85). Such a linear combina- 
tion has the form 

Jtj/tl = = (3.87) 

k k k 

Since the sequences are distinct only over a range of successive values of jt, the 

summation in eq, (3,87) need only include terms over this range. Thus, the summation is 
on k, as fr vanes over a range of N successive integers, beginning with any value of k. We 
indicate this by expressing the limits of the summation as k — (TV). That is, 

fin] = X = X = X ate Jtt2 ^'". (3.88) 

ft=<jV) A = {lit k W 

For example, fc could take on the values k = 0, 1, .... N — i, or A = 3, 4 N + 2 In 

either case, by virtue of eq. (3,86), exactly the same set of complex exponential sequences 
appears m the summation on the right-hand side of eq, (3,88). Equation (3.88) is referred 
to as the discrete-time Fourier series and the coefficients a k as the Fourier series loeffi- 
cients, 

3.6.2 Determination of the Fourier Series Representation 
of a Periodic Signal 

Suppose now that wc are given a sequence jrf i*J that is periodic with fundamental period 
N. We would like to determine whether a representation of x[ri\ in the form of eq. (3.88) 
exists and, if so, what the values of the coefficients a * are, This question can be phrased in 
terms of finding a solution to a set of linear equations. Specifically, if we evaluate cq. (3.88) 
for N successive values of n cwresponding to one period of *[rth we obtain 

*E0] = 

x[\] = 


x[N - I) - 


<*k. 


k = >M 


X a k e^ ktN . 


*=•' jY> 


(3.89) 


^ st.oflvW IVA r 


a k e‘ 


k = <N) 


Thus, eq, (3.89) represents a set of AT linear equations for the N unknown coefficients a* 
as it ranges over a set of A r successive integers. It can be shown that this set of equations 
is linearly independent and consequently can be solved to obtain the coefficients a k in 
terms of the given values of je[n]. In Problem 3.32, we consider an example in which the 
Fourier series coefficients are obtained by explicitly solving the set of N equations given 
in eq. (3,89). However, by following steps parallel to those used in continuous time, it is 
possible to obtain a closed-form expression for the coefficients < 1 * in terms of the values 
of the sequence .r[«j 
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The basis for this result is the faci, shown in Problem 3,54, that 


jftf27rW)n 

n = {N) 


N, k = 0. ±N, ±2 N, 

O, otherwise 


(3.90) 


Equation (3.90) states chat the sum over one period of the values of a periodic complex 
exponential is aero, unless that complex exponential is a constant. 

Now consider the Fourier series representation of eq. (3.88) Multiplying both sides 
by e~ and summing over N terms, we obtain 

x[n]e~^ m " = X 2 n,f J,r " H:2r/lV,n . (3.91 > 

ii=<A"> n = iff) k — {N) 

Interchanging the order of summation on the right-hand side, we have 

^ 4n]<r' rt2 ’ w >" = 2 “* 2 fK2rmn . (3.921 

JI=(N> k = {N} 


From tha identity in eq. (3.90), the innermost sum on a on the right-hand side of eq.(3.92i 
is zero, unless k — r is zero or an integer multiple of N. Therefore, if we choose values for 
r over the same range as that over which k varies in the ooier summation, the innermost 
sum on the right-hand side of eq r (392) equals N if k = r and 0 if it # r. The right-hand 
side of eq, (3.92) then reduces to Na r> and we have 


a. = i ^ (3 93) 

This provides a closed-form expression for obtaining the Fourier series coefficients, 
and we have (he discrete-time Fourier series pair. 


xM 




k = (N> 


N 


^ x[n}e-' fkWon 

n=<JV) 


k = {N) 

~ V xWe-^ 2 ^*. 

N »t*> 


(3.94) 

(3.95) 


These equations play the same role for discrete-time periodic signals that eqs, (3,38) and 
(3.39) play for continuous-time periodic signals, with eq. <3.94) the equation and 

eq (3.95) the analysis equation. As in continuous time, the discrete-time Fourier series 
coefficients a * are often referred to as the spectral coefficients of x[n]. These coefficients 
specify a decomposition of js[h] into a sum of N harmonically related complex exponen- 
tials. 

Referring to eq. (3,88), we see that if we take Jt in the range from 0 to IV - 1 , we 

have 


x[n] = florin] + ei|<h(n] + .. . + a^- \4 >n- i [«!■ 


(3.96) 
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Similarly, if k ranges from 1 to N, we obtain 


x[n] = a\i>i[n] -h ai<fc[n] + ... + (3.97) 

From eq, (3.86)* <£o[n] ** and therefore* upon comparing eqs. (3 96) and (3,97), 

we conclude that <j<> = a /v. Similarly, by letting k range over any set of N consecutive 
integers and using eq, (3,86)* we can conclude that 

a k = a k , N . ( 3 . 98 ) 

That is* if we consider more than N sequential values of k, the values a k repeat periodically 
with period N. It is important that this fact be interpreted carefully, In particular, since there 
are only N distinct complex exponentials that are periodic with period A/, the discrete- 
time Fourier series representation is a finite series with N terms. Therefore, if we fix "the 
jV consecutive values of k over which we define the Fourier series in eq, (3,94), we will 
obtain a set of exactly N Fourier coefficients from eq. (3.95). On the other hand, at times 
it will be convenient to use different sets of N values of k, and consequendy, it is useful 
to regard eq. (3.94) as a sum over any arbitrary set of N successive values of k. For 
this reason, it is sometimes convenient to think of a k as a sequence defined for all values 
of k, but where only Af successive elements in the sequence will be used in the Fourier 
series representation. Furthermore, since the 0*[n] repeat periodically with period .V as 
we vary k [eq. (3.86)], so must the a k [eq, (3.98)]. This viewpoint is illustrated in the next 
example. 

Example 3. TO 

Consider the signal 


xfa] = sin&flA, (3.99) 

which is the discrete* time counterpart of the signal *(/) = sin<y 0 / of Example 3,3, *[*1 
is periodic only if 2 tt/w 0 is an integer or a ratio of integers. For the case when 2ir/w 0 is 
an integer ti, that is, when 


27T 


■*[«] is periodic with fundamental period N, and we obtain a result that is exactly analo- 
gous io the continuous-time case. Expanding the signal as a sum of two complex expo- 
nentials, we get 


_1_ 

V 


x[n] = - -U 


2j 


jl2irW)n 


Comparing eq. (3.100) with eq. (3.94j, we see by inspection that 


l 

tfj - a- 

2j 


(3.100) 


1 

2j' 


(3,101) 
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and the remaining coefficients over the interval of summation are zero. As described 
previously, these coefficients repeat with period A; thus, + J is also equal to (1/2 j) and 
< 2 *-! equals ( — 1/2 j). The Fourier series coefficients for this example with N = 5 are 
iltusuatcd in Figure 3,1?. The fact that they repeal periodically is indicated. However, 
only one period is utilized in the synthesis equation (3,94). 


1 

2| 


V * 

-6 

-1 ! 

4 

9 

* a * 

-8 -7 

ej 

l 

c> 

i 

V 

1 

1 ft 

1 

0 1 2 3 5 6 7 9 

10 11 k 


1 

2j 


Figure 3. f 3 Fourier coefficients for x[n] = sin(2 71-/5)/?. 


Consider now the case when 2v/u>d is a ratio of integers — that is t when 




2ttM 
'~N~ ' 


Assuming that M and N do not have any common factors. *ln] has a fundamental period 
of A , Again expanding .xfn] as a sum of two complex exponentials, we have 


x[n] 


_ 1 jWtlnfty\ra p ^ jM\2i r/Af)a 


V 


2 i 


from which we can determine by inspection that a* = (1/2 j),a. M = (- 1/2 j), and the 
remaining coefficients over one period of length A are zero. The Fourier coefficients 
for this example with M — 3 and A = 5 are depicted in Figure 3.14 Again, we have 
indicated the periodicity of the coefficients, For example, for A = 5 ,o; = g-k, which 
m our example equals ("1/2 j). Note, however, that over any period of length 5 there are 
only two nonzero Fouriei coefficients, and therefore there art only two nonzero terms in 
the synthesis equation. 


v 

1 

n 



2i 

Figure 3.1 4 Fourier coefficiants for x[n] = sln3{2ir/5)/?. 
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ExampJe 3.1 1 

Consider the signal 


-t(n] = 1 + sin 



rt + 3 cos 



IT 


2 y 


'Fhis signal is periodic with period /V> and, as in Example 3.10, we can expand 
directly id terms of complex exponentials to obtain 

2 / 2 

+. j r |- fJ F(^w^W+Tr/?i _j_ e 


Collecting terms, we find that 


6 + i) 


x[n] - 1 + +■ ^ k ' 3 "'"' 1 + || - j-. 




Thus the Foiiner series coefficients for this example arc 


m h 


3 1 

_ 3 1 . 

ti| ^ — 

2 2 j 

2 2^’ 

3 1 

3 1 , 

a ~ l 2 2 j 

” 2 + 2 Jt 

1 , 


ai 88 2 J > 


1 


a 2 = ~^b 



with <tk = 0 for other values of k in the interval of summation in the synthesis equa- 
tion {3,941 Again, the Ftwricr coefficients are periodic with period N, iso, for example, 
ctu - 1, <* iw _i - | + f j, and In Figure 3,15{a) we have plotted the real 

and imaginary parts of these coefficient for N = 1 0. while the magnitude and phase of 
the coefficients are depicted in Figure 3, 15(b). 


Note that in Example 3.11 , a.- K = a\ for all values of k> In fact, this equality holds 
whenever .t[h] is real. The property is identical to one that we discussed in Section 3.3 for 
continuous-time periodic signals, and as in continuous time, one implication is that there 
are two alternative forms for the discrete-time Fourier series of leal periodic sequences 
These forms are analogous to the continuous-time Fourier series representations given in 
eqs, (3,31) and (3.32) and are examined in Problem 3.52. For out purposes, the exponential 
form of the Fourier series, as given in eqs. (3.94) and (3.95), is particularly convenient, 
and we will use it exclusively. 
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Figure 3.15 (a) Real and imaginary parts of the Fourier series coefficients 

in Example 3,11; (b) magnitude and phase of the same coefficients. 
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Example 3 . 1 2 

In this example, we consider the discrete-time periodic squire wave shown in Fig- 
ure 3d 6. We cun evaluate the Fourier series for this signal using eq (3,95) Because 
*L«] = 1 for -A r i -5? n ^ Ai, it h particularly convenient to choose the length- A' 
interval of summation in eq. (3,95) so lhat ii jtnJud.es the range -N\ ^ « ss ,Vj,lnthis 
case, wc can express eq. (3.95) as 



-N -N, 0 N, N n 


Figure 3.1 6 Discrete-time periodic square wave. 


Letting m = n + .V|, we observe that eq. (3.102) becomes 


iff, 


= _ "V -■ .V, » 

ir / . 1 


N 


m -ft 


2N, 


(3.103) 


] ; , :i 

_ \ n -/AiltrfSm 

N ^ 

ifi -o 


The summation ineq, (3,103) consist of the sum of the first 2Nt + 1 terms in a geometric 
series, which can be evaluated using the result of Problem 1.54. This yields 

I / 1 — --^mi.V| + ivN 

_ _L ^ir/yj.v, _ J * 

* N l 1 - J^ir'Vl 


1 sin[2irjfc(W, + L/2JW] 


JV 


sm(irjfcW) 


* ^ 0. ir2tf. 


(3.104) 


and 


at = 


2A/| + ] 

AT 


k - 0, ±N, ±2N 


(TI05) 


The Coefficients at for 2tf| -*-1^5 are sketched for N = - ]!). 20, and 40 in Figures 
3.17(a). (b), and (c), respectively. 


In discussing the convergence of the continuous-brne Fourier series in Section 3.4, 
we considered the exampteof a symmetric square wave and observed how the finite sum in 
eq. (3.52) converged to the square wave as the number of terms approached infinity. In par- 
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K) 


Figure 3. 1 7 Fourier series coefficients for the periodic square wave of Ex- 
ample 3.12; plots of Va* for + 1 = 5 and (a) N = 10, (b) /V = 20; and 
(c) N = 40. 

ticular, we observed the Gibbs phenomenon at the discontinuity* whereby, us the number 
of terms increased* the ripples in the partial sum (Figure 3.9) became compressed toward 
tbe discontinuity* with the peak amplitude of the ripples remaining constant independently 
of the number of terms in the partial sum. Let us consider the analogous sequence of partial 
sums for the discrete-time square wave, where* for convenience, we will assume that the 
period N is odd. In Figure 3.18, we have depicted the signals 

M 

*[fl] = X (- 1 ,( W 

k -■ -M 

for the example of Figure 3, 16 with N = 9, 2/V| + 1 = 5, and for several values of M. 
For A 1 / = 4* the partial sumexactly equals Wesee in particular that incontrast to the 
continuous-time case, there are no convergence issues and there is no Gibhs phenomenon. 
In fact, there are no convergence issues with the discrete-time Fourier series in general. 
The reason for this stems from the fact that any discrete-time periodic sequence _r[rcl in- 
completely specified by a finite number N of parameters* namely* the values of the se- 
quence over one period, The Fourier series analysis equation (3.95) simply transforms this 
set of N parameters into an equivalent set — the values of the N Fourier coefficients — and 
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Figure 3.T8 Partial sums of eqs 
(3.106} and (3.107) for the periodic 
equate wave of Figure 3.16 with 
N = 9 and 2^ +1 =5 (a) M = 1; 
(b) M = 2, (c) M = 3, (d) W = 4. 


the synthesis equation (3.94) tells us bow to recover the values of the original sequence in 
terms of a finite series. Thus, if N is odd and we lake M - (N - l)/2 in eq. (3.106), the 
sum includes exactly N terms, and consequently, from the synthesis equations, we have 
£[rtl = x[ n]. Similarly, if N is even and we let 

M 

^ (3 107 ) 

* = -jV+I 

then with M = Nf 2, this sutn consists of N terms, and again, we can conclude from 
eq. (3.94}thati[/i| = jcf/t J. 

In contrast, a continuous-time periodic signal takes on a continuum of values over 
a single period, and an infinite number of Fourier coefficients aie required to represent it. 
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Thus, m general, none of the firiite partUi sums in eq (3,52) yield the exact values of r(0, 
and convergence issues, such as those considered in Section 3,4, arise as wc consider the 
problem of evaluating the limit as the number of terms approaches infinity. 


3.7 PROPERTIES OF DISCRETE TIME FOURIER SERIES 

There are strong similarities between the properties of discrete-time and continuous-lime 
Fourier series. This can be readily seen by comparing the discrete-time Fourier series 
properties summarized in Table 3,2 with their continuous- time counterparts in Table 3.1 _ 


TABLE 3.2 PROPERTIES OF DISCRETE-TIME FOURIER SERIES 

Property Periodic Signal Fourier Series Coefficients 

ifrt] ) Periodic with period N and a* j Penod.c with 

ytnl J fundamental frequency tun = iirtN hi J periods 


Linearity 
Time Shifting 
Frequency Shifting 
Conjugation 
Time Reversal 

Time Scaling 


Penocic Convolution 
Multiplication 
First Difference 
Running Sum 


Conjugate Symmetry tor 
Real Signals 


Real and Even Signals 
Real and Odd Signals 

Even-Odd Becompuiitjon 
of Real Signals 


x[n — rtftl 

^ , M 1 2 irf iV 1* ^ 1 

xi-n] 

{ x\nlm\, if n is a multiple of n\ 


= 1 L J . 

[0, if n is not a multiple of m 

(periodic with period mN} 

X ririyr* - 

T-'N, 

*I*]y[n] 


Jifn} - x[n - I] 


/, /Unite vali 

- o 


valued and penudje onlyl 


nfn] real 


afn] real and even 
:t|n] real and odd 

| Jf>|>] = [*["] real] 

1 *„ffl] = [*[n) real] 


Arij, * Bbi 

tit. « 

*-t 

1 /viewed as periodic i 

« a H w ith penod mtf j 

bi, 

l-W • 

0 e ' klZWA >* 

(u -e 

ti t - «: A 

CR^Oi \ = iJleia-,1} 

1 i ) 

|«jf| = '<* J 

-<n-t 

cij, real and even 

ti\ purely imaginary and odd 

j'0>n|dt} 


ParsevaT* Rclaliun for Periodic Signals 

X l^nl!" = X l"*l J 

M-fVj ( - /,V, 
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The derivations of many of these properties are very similar to those of the corresponding 
properties for continuous-time Fourier series, and severaJ such derivations are considered 
in the problems at the end of the chapter. In addition, in Chapter 5 we will see that most of 
the properties can be inferred from corresponding properties of ihe discrete-time Fourier 
transform. Consequently, we limit the discussion in the following subsections to only a few 
of these properties, including teversi that have important differences relative to those for 
continuous time. We also provide examples illustrating the usefulness of various discrete- 
time Fourier series properties for developing conceptual insights and helping to reduce the 
complexity of the evaluation of the Fourier series of many periodic sequences. 

As with continuous time, it is often convenient to use a shorthand notation to indicate 
the relationship between a periodic signal and its Fourier series coefficients. Specifically, 
if x[n] is a periodic signal with period N and with Fourier series coefficients denoted by 
g*, then we will write 

i rs 

« — ► «*■ 


3.7.1 Multi plication 

The multiplication property of the Fourier series representation is one example of a prop- 
erty that reflects the difference between continuous time and discrete time. From Table 3.1, 
the product of two continuous-lime signals of poriod T results in a periodic signal with pe- 
riod T whose sequence of Fourier series coefficients is the convolution of the sequences 
of Fourier series coefficients of the two signals being multiplied. In discrete time, suppose 
that 


and 


is 

x[n 1 < — > a k 


y[n] b t 

are both periodic with period N. Then the product *[«Jylnl is also periodic with period ft, 
and, as shown in Problem 3,57, its Fourier coefficients, d*, are given by 

x[n]y[n] d k = ^ a i h k-h (3-10S) 

i=m 

Equation (3.108) is analogous to the definition of convolution, except that the summation 
variable is now restricted to an interval of N consecutive samples. As shown in Problem 
3,57, the summation can be taken over any set of N consecutive values of l. We refer to this 
type of operation as a periodic convolution between the two periodic sequences of Fourier 
coefficients. The usual form of the convolution sum (where the summation variable ranges 
from —co to x) is sometimes referred to as aperiodic convolution, to distinguish it from 
periodic convolution, 

3.7.2 First Difference 

The discrete-time parallel to the differentiation property of the continuous- time Fourier 
series involves the use of the first-difference operation, which is defined as x[nj - x\n - 1 1. 
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If Jtlfl] is periodic with period W, then so is v[n]> since shifting x[/i] or Linearly combining 
x[«j with another periodic signal whose period is N always results in a periodic signal 
with period N. Also, if 


4n] * — > a*, 

then the Fourier coefficients corresponding to the first difference of *[n] may be expressed 
as 


x[n] - jcfj* - 1] (1 -e~ ikavm )a kt (3. 109) 

which is easily obtained by applying the time-shifting and linearity properties in Table 3.2. 
A common use of this property is in situations where evaluation of the Fourier series co- 
efficients is easier for the first difference than for the original sequence, (See Problem 

3.31.) 

3.7,3 Parse va I s Relation for Discrete-Time Periodic Signals 

As shown in Problem 3.57 1 ParsevaPs relation for discrete-time periodic signals is given 
by 


Tj X- = X (3.110) 

where the a k are the Fourier series coefficients of x[n] and iV is the period. As in the 
continuous-time case, the left-hand side of ParsevaTs relation is the average power in one 
period for the periodic signal Similarly, \a k ] 2 is the average power in the ^th harmonic 

component of x[n] T Thus, otice again, Parsevai’s relation states that the average pewer in 
a periodic signa] equals the sum of the average powers in all of its harmonic components, 
In discrete time, of course, there are only N distinct harmonic components, and since the 
a k are periodic with period N , the sum on the right-hand side of eq. (3.U0) can be taken 
over any N consecutive values of k. 


3.7.4 Examples 

In this subsection, we present several examples illustrating how propertiesof the discrete- 
time Fourier series can be nsod to characterize discrete-time periodic signals and to com- 
pute their Fourier series representations. Specifically, Fourier series properties, such as 
those listed in Table 3.2, may be used to simplify the process of determining the Fourier 
series coefficients of a given signal. This involves first expressing the given signal in terms 
of other signals whose Fourier series coefficients are already known or are simpler to com- 
pute, Then, using Table 3.2, we can express the Fourier series coefficients of the given 
signal in terms of the Fourier series coefficients of the other signals. This is illustrated in 
Example 3J3. Example 3.14 then illustrates the determination of a sequence horn some 
partial information. In Example 3,15 we illustrate the use of the periodic convolution prop- 
erty in Table 3,2, 
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Example 3*13 

Let us consider the problem of finding the Fourier series, coefficients * of the sequence 
jr(n] shown in Figure 3. 19(a). This sequence has a fundamental period of 5. We observe 
that x[n ] may be viewed as the sum of the square wave jci [n) in Figure 3.19(b) and the 
dc sequence [/i J i n Figure 3. 1 9(c), Denoting the Fourier series coefficients of x i [ rtj by 
bt and those of by c *, we use the linearity property of Table 3,2 to conclude that 



—5 0 5 ft 

(a) 
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Example 3. 1 4 

Suppose we are given the following facts about a sequence x[nj: 

1. is periodic with pent*! N = 6 

2- i-j.u *Lnl = 2. 

3- Xl-A-U^in] = 1. 

4, v[n] has the minimum power per period among ihe set of signals saiisfying the 
preceding three conditions. 

Let ns. determine the sequence jr[n). We denote the Former series coefficients of a [«J by 
e*. From Fad 2, we conclude that a a = 1/3 Noting that (- 1)' 1 ^ e~ ■ IJTJ| ■= f - 
we see from Fact 3 that a% = 1/6. From ParsevaPs relation (see Table 3,2), the average 
power in *[n) is 


5 

P = f. 0.115} 

t- 1 ) 

Since each nonzero coefftcient contributes a positive amount to P, and since the values 
of oil and a\ are prespecified, the value of P is minimized by choosing a \ = <7; = = 

q s - 0. U then follows that 

x[n i - ^ = (i/3) + am- ir, (3.116) 

which is sketched in Figure 3,20. 


1 

S 
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Mn] 
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Li 
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n 


Figure 3.20 Sequence x[n] that is consistent with the properties specified 
in Example 3.14. 


Example 3.1 5 

In this example wedetermineand sketch aperiodic sequence, given an algebraic expres- 
sion for its Fourier series coefficients, In the process, we will also exploit the periodic 
convolution property (see Table 3.2) cf the discrete-time Fourier series. Specifically, as 
slated in the table andaslftiown in Problem 3.58, if v[fiJ and y[n] are periodic with period 
jV, then the signal 


W[nl = X ” r l 

r-'.VV 

is also periodic with period AJ. Here, the summation may be taken over any set of N 
consecutive values of r. Furthermore, the Fourier series coefficients of w[n] are equal to 
Naib k> where a * and 6* are the Fourier coefficients of x|n] and y(nj, respectively. 
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Suppose now that we axe told Chat a signal w[n] is periodic with a fundamental 
penod of N = 7 and with Fourier series coefficients 


sin 2 {3irjtn) 

1 sm 2 (irkn) 


(3.117) 


We observe that c* = 7rfJ, where d k denotes the sequence of Fourier series coefficients 
of a square wave x[n], as iir Example 3.12, with N\ — l aod/V = 7, Using the periods 
convolution property, we set that 


3 

H>[n J - 52 x[r]jt[ft- r] = ^ i[r]jr[n- rl (3.118) 

* ’-Cl) r--3 

where, in the Last equality, we have chosen to sum over the interval - 3 < r ^ 3, Except 
for the fact that the sum is limited to a finite interval, the product-and-sum method for 
evaluating convolution is applicable here. In fact, we can convert eq. (3.118) to an ordi- 
nary convolution by defining a signal i[n] that equals *lnj for —3 s n 3 and is zero 
otherwise. Then, from eq. (3, HR), 

.? +* 

wt«] = 52 " r] = 51 *144" “ 4 

t - -3 r= — » 

That is, k [«] is the aperiodic convolution of die sequences i[«] and jr[«]. 

The sequences :r[rj, i[r],and4n— •Oare sketched in Figure 3.21 (a)-(c)- From the 
figure we can immediately calculate iv[n]In particular we see that >v[0] = 3:w[-l] = 
iv[l] = 2; w[~2] = w[2] = 1; and h[- 3] - w[3] = 0. Since w[n] is periodic with 
period 7, we can then sketch >44 as shown in Figure 3.21 (d). 


3.8 FOURIER SERIES AND LT1 SYSTEMS 

Tn the preceding few sections, we have seen that the Fourier series representation can 
be used to construct any periodic signal in discrete time and essentially all periodic 
continuous- time signals of practical importance. In addition, in Section 3.2 we saw that 
the response of an LTI system to a linear combination of complex exponentials takes a 
particularly simple form. Specifically, in continuous time, if iff) = e jr is the input to 
a continuous-time LTI system, then the output is given by y(/) = HU)e Sf , where, from 
eq. (3.6), 


H(s) = | h{7)e lT dr t (3.119) 

in which h(t) is the impulse response of the LTI system. 

Similarly, if 4 n\ = is the input to a discrete-time LTI system, then (he output is 
given by y[n] = where, from eq. (3.10), 

■\-x 

H(z) = 2 *E*lz~*, 

A= -« 

in which A[n] is the impulse response of the LTI system. 


(3.120) 
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-7 -a -5 -1 0 1 2 3 7 n 


Figure 3.2 T (a) The square-wave sequence x{r] in Example 3.15; lb) the 
sequence x[r] equal to x[r] for -3 < r < 3 and zero otherwise (c) the 
sequence x[/i- r], (d) the sequence w\n] equal to the periodic convoluted of 
x[n] with Itself and to the aperiodic convolution of *[n] with x[n] 


When s or z are general complex numbers, H{s) and H(z) are referred to as the 
system functions of the corresponding systems. For continuous-time signals and systems 
in this and the following chapter, we focus on the specific case in which = 0, so that 
a = jot, and consequently, e" is of the form . This input is a complex exponential at 
frequency w, The system function of the form s = j<u^- i.e., H(jw ) viewed as a function 
of a — is referred to as the frequency response of the system and is given by 





h{t)e~ JW, dt> 


(3-121) 
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Similarly, for discrete-time signals and systems, we focus in this chapter and m 
Chapter 5 on values of z for which \z\ = J, so that z = e 5 ™ and z 11 is of the form e }UfV . 
Then the system function H{z) for z restricted to the form z — e J<ti is referred te as the 
frequency response of the system and is given by 


h\_n]e J ^ 1 

t| - — 5-- 


<3.122) 


The response of an LT1 system to a complex exponential signal of the form (in 
continuous time) or g^ tan (in discrete time) is particularly simple to express in term'! of the 
frequency response of the system. Furthermore, as a result of the superposition property 
for LT1 systems, we can express the response of an LTl signal to a linear combination 
of complex exponentials with equal ease, In. Chapters 4 and 5, we will see how wc can 
use these ideas together with continuous-time and discrete-time Fourier transforms to an- 
alyze the response of LTI systems to aperiodic signals. In the remainder of this chapter, 
as a first look at this important set of concepts and results, we focus on interpreting and 
understanding this notion in the coniext of periodic signals. 

Consider first the continuous-time case, and let *(n be a periodic signal with a 
Fourier series representation given by 

i f- 

x{0 = a k e^ J . (3.123) 

j ;=-•*• 


Suppose that we apply this signal as the input to an I-Tl system with impulse response 
h(t). Then, since each of the complex exponentials in eq. (3.123) is an eigenfunction of 
the. system, as in eq, (3.13) with sn = jkwo, it follows thatthe output is 


yff) = 2] (3 124 1 

k -» 

Thus, y{t) is also periodic with the same fundamental frequency as *(/). Furthermore, if 
{a*} is the set of Fourier series coefficients for the input x(t), then {a*//(;fcwo)] r is the 
set of coefficients for the output y(r), That is, the effect of the LTT system is to modify 
individually each of the Fourier coefficients of the input through multiplication by the 
value of the frequency response at the corresponding frequency. 


Example 3. 1 6 

Suppose that the periodic signal x{t) discussed in Example 3,2 is the input signal to an 
LTI system with impulse response 


W) - ^ i m. 
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To calculate the Fourier series coefficients of the output y(t), we first compute the fre- 
quency re&ponset 


H(j&) = f e-'e-^'dr 
Jo 


1 

1 + j<a 
1 

1 + jos " 


€ € 


T.-^tuT 


(3.125) 


Therefore, using eqs, (3.124) and (3.125)* together with the fact that = 2ir in this 
esaiupte, we obtain 


-i 


mo = X 


3 


with bi, = a k H(jk2'Tr),i>o that 


= h 


b\ = 




b2 = =z 


2^1- y4rr /" 




3 - jtur)' 


b ~' = 4 

b-3 = 4- 


1 


4(1- jlnf 

l t 1 


2- \ l — j4tt / 

1 


3 \\ — J6tt 


(3.126) 


(3.127) 


Note that >■(/) must be a real-valued signal, since il is the convolution of *(r) and Ji(f)* 
which are both real This can be verified by examining eq. (3.127) and observing that 
b\ ™ b~ k . Therefore* >(r) can also be expressed m either of the forms given in eqs, (3.31 ) 
and (3,32); that i$, 


ytj) - 1 -I- 2^ Di cos (2?rjt/ + 0 A ) P 


( 3 . 128 ) 


4 - 


or 


v(f) = 1 +■ 2^ [Et cos 2ir kt — F) iin 2irkt], 

4 = 1 


where 


b k = Dye^ = Et+ jF k . k = 1, 2, 3. 

These coefficients can be evaluated directly from eq. (3.127), for example, 


(3.12?) 


( 3 . 130 ) 


Pi - N - 


1 


= 0Ur{£|> - 


4 v 'l + 4 t r 2 

1 


C, sr | - - tan ‘(2^), 


4(1 + 4 w 2 ) 


F L - = - 


■ff 


2(1 -h4irly 
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In discrete time, the relationship between the Fourier series coefficients of the input 
and output of an LTI system exactly parallels eqs. (3*123) and (3.124). Specifically let 
x[n] be a periodic signal with Fourier series representation given by 

*["] = X 

*=w 

If we apply this signal as the input to an LTI system with impulse response fc[n], then, as 
in eq. (3.16) with zt = the output is 

y[n\ - ^ (3.131) 

k =</V> 


Thus, yfn] is also periodic with the same period as *[«], and the Jtth Fourier coefficient of 
y[/tj is the product of the fcth Fourier coefficient of the input and the value of the frequency 
response of the LTI system, Hie l2 * k!l *) 1 at the corresponding frequency, 


Example 3. 1 7 

Consider an LTI system with impulse response ftln] - a J, i*[n] > -l <a < Land with 
the input 


As ir> Example 3.10, *[nj can be written m Fourier senes form as 


+ l e ^ "W". 
£ & 


Also, from eq. (3. 122), 




i 




*T=0 


(3.132) 


(3.133) 


This geometric series can be evaluated using the result of Problem 1.34, yielding 


H{e JW ) = 


1 — ae~ r<J 

Using eq. (3. 131 >, we then obtain the Fourier series for the output: 
>,[«! = i/f + ~H[e 


(3.134) 


* ^ 1 + 1 i 1 


2 1 - ae~^ iN 


2 \ 1 - 


(3.135) 


f\ 2 irViV jf 
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If we write 


l 

1 - a* 


re 


j e 


then eq. (3 135) reduces to 


v[«] = rcos 


$—) 


(3,136) 


For example, if N = 4, 


i _ _ 1 _ * r f{ * tM U*)) 

l - ar 1 + a/ yf + a 2 


and thus, 


y[nj 


1 

■ cos 

v'l +-CT 2 


nn 


\ 

tan' *(<*) I- 

y 


We note that for expressions such as eqs. (3.124) and (3.131) to make sense, the 
frequency responses H{j&) and Hie***) in eqs. (3 121) and (3.122) must be well defined 
and finite. As we will see Ln Chapters 4 and 5, this will be the case if the LTI systems 
under consideration are stable. For example, the LTI system in Example 3 J 6, with impulse 
response h{t) = e _f «(f) t is stable and has a well-defined frequency response given by 
eq> (3.125). On the other hand, an LTI system with impulse response Mr) - «'«(*) is 
unstable, and it is easy to check that the integral in eq. (3,121) for H(jbj) diverges for 
any value of cu, Similarly, the LTI system in Example 3.17, with impulse response h[n} — 
a n u[n], is stable for for | < 1 and has frequency response given by eq. (3.134). However, 
if \a | > 1 , the system is unstable, and then the summation m eq. (3 . 133) diverges. 


3,9 FILTERING 

In a variety of applications, it is of interest to change the relative amplitudes of the fre- 
quency components in a signal or perhaps eliminate some frequency components entirely, 
a process referred to 2 & filtering. Linear time-invariant systems Chat change the shape of the 
spectrum are often referred to as frequency-shaping filters. Systems that are designed to 
pass some frequencies essentially undistorted and significantly attenuate or eliminate oth* 
ers are referred to as frequency- selective fillers. As indicated by eqs. (3, 1 24) and (3.131), 
the Fourier series coefficients of the output of an LTI system are those of the input multi* 
plied by the frequency response of the system. Consequently, filtering can be conveniently 
accomplished through the use of LTI systems with an appropriately chosen frequency re- 
sponse, and frequency -domain methods provide us with the ideal tools to examine this 
very important class of applications. In this and the following two sections, we take a first 
look at filtering through a few examples. 
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3.9.1 Frequency-Shaping Filters 

One application in which frequency -shaping filters are often encountered is audio sys- 
tems. For example, LTI filters are typically included in such systems to permit the listener 
to modify the relative amounts of low-frequency energy (bass) and high-frequency en- 
ergy (treble). These filters correspond to LTI systems whose frequency responses can be 
changed by manipulating the tone controls. Also, in high-fidelity audio systems, a so-called 
equalizing filter is often included in the preamplifier to compensate for the frequency- 
response characteristics of the speakers. Overall, these cascaded filtering stages are fre- 
quently referred to as the equalizing or equalizer circuits for the audio system. Figure 3,22 
illustrates the three stages of the equalizer circuits for one parti cular series of audio speak- 
ers In this figure, the magnitude of the frequency response for each of these stages is shown 
on a log-log plot. Specifically, the magnitude is in units of 201og 10 \H{jvt)\ t referred to as 
decibels or dB, The frequency axis is labeled in Hz (i.e,, <af2 it) along a logarithmic scale. 
As will be discussed in more detai l in Section 6. 2 .3 , a logarithmic displ ay of the magnitude 
of the frequency response in this form is common and useful. 

Taken together, the equalizing circuits in Figure 3.22 are designed to compensate for 
the frequency response of die speakers and the room in which they are located and to allow 
the listener to control the overall frequency response. In particular, since the three sy stems 
are connected in cascede, and since each system modifies a complex exponential input 
Ke^J by multiplying it by the system frequency response at that frequency, it follows that 
the overall frequency response of the cascade of the three systems is the productof the three 
frequency responses. The first two filters, indicated in Figures 3.22(a) and (b), together 
make up the control stage of the system, as the frequency behavior of these filters can be 
edjustedby the listener. The third filter, illustrated in Figure 3.22(c), is the equalizer stage, 
which has the fixed frequency response indicated. The filter in Figure 3.22(a) is a low- 
frequency filter controlled by a two-position switch, to provide one of the two frequency 
responses indicated. The second filter in the control stage has two continuously adjustable 
slider switches to vaiy Che frequency response within the limits indicated in Figure 3.22(b), 

Another class of frequency-shaping filters often encountered is that for which the 
filter output is the derivative of the filter input, i.e., y{t ) = d x{tyd:. With x(r) of the form 
x(f) — e^ t y(t) will be y(f) = j<ae Juf , from which it follows that the frequency response 
is 


H{jta) = j'w, (3.137) 

The frequency response characteristics of a differentiating filter are shown in Figure 3.23. 
Since H (jdj) is complex in general, and in this example in particular, H(jw ) is frequently 
displayed (as in the figure) as separate plots of |/f(/<y)| and The shape of this fre- 

quency response implies that a complex exponential input e* 0t will receive greater ampli- 
fication for larger values of w. Consequently, differentiating filters are useful in enhancing 
rapid variations or transitions in a signal, 

One purpose for which differentiating filters are often used is to enhance edges in 
picture processing. A black-and-white picture can be thought of as a two-dimensional 
“continuous-time” signal x(fj, f 2 >, where t\ and tz are the horizontal and vertical coordi- 
nates, respectively, and x(jv h) is the brightness of the image. If the image is repeated 
periodically in the horizontal and vertical directions, then it can be represented by a two- 
dimensional Fourier series (see Problem 3.70) consisting of sums of products of complex 



Reaper** (dB) Response (PB ) Response (dB) 





Figure 3.22 Magnitudes of tlie frequency responses of the equalizer 
circuits for one pedicular series of audio speakers, shown on a scale of 
20lo{)-ol/J{/a>)| a which is referred to as a decibel (or tJB) scale, (a) Low- 
frequency filter controlled by a two-position switch; (b) upper and lower 
frequency limits on a continuously adjustable shaping filter; (c) fixed 
frequency response of the equalizer stage. 
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Figure 3,23 Characteristics of the 

T w frequency response of a filter for which 

2 the oulput is the derivative of the in- 

put. 

exponentials, t , - rW|f; and that oscillate at possibly different frequencies in each of 

the two coordinate directions. Slow variations in brightness in a particular direction are 
represented by the lower harmonics in that direction, For example, consider an edge cor- 
responding to a sharp transition in brightness that runs vertically in an image, Since the 
brightness is constant or slowly varying along the edge, the frequency content or the edge 
in the vertical direction is concentrated at low frequencies In contrast, since there ls an 
abrupt variation in brightness across the edge, the frequency content of the edge in the 
horizontal direction is concentrated at higher frequencies, Figure 3,24 illustrates the effect 
on an image of the two-dimensional equivalent of a differentiating filter, 1 1 Figure 3,24(.aj 
shows two original images and Figure 3.24(b) the result of processing those images with 
the filter Since the derivative al the edges of a picture is greater than in regions where the 
brightness varies slowly with distance, the effect of the filter is to enhance the edges. 

Discrete-time LT1 fillers also find a broad array of applications. Many of these in- 
volve the use of discrete-time systems, implemented using general- or special-purpose 
digital processors, to process continuous-time signals, a topic we discuss at some length in 
Chapter7, In addition, the analysis of time series information, including demographic data 
and economic data sequences such as the stock market average, commonly involves the 
use of discrete-time filters:. Often the long-term variations (which correspond to low fre- 
quencies) have a different significance than the short-term variations (which correspond to 
high frequencies), and it is useful to analyze these components separately. Reshaping the 
relative weighting of The components is typically accomplished using discrete -time filters. 

As one example of a simple discrete-rime filter, consider an LTI system that succes- 
sively takes a two-point average of the input values: 

y[nl = + x\n ~ IP- (3.138) 

’'Specifically each image in Figure 3.2-Mb) is ilie magnitude 01 ihc two-dtmeriMcnal gradient of its 
counterpart image in Figure 3 24(a) where the gradient of fix, y) is defined as 
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3 - 2 * t Eff0Ct °! a differentiating fFIter on an image ‘ (a) two original images; 
the result of processing fte original images with a differentiating filter. 


In this case /j[«] - §(S[*] + - 1]), and from eq. (3.122), we see that the frequency 

response of the system is ^ 

H{e }w ) = -[I 4- e ~ JtcJ ] = e ~^ fl cos(^/2). (33 39) 

° f H i eJa,) is ? bHed iTI F ' &um X25( ^ and is shown in Figure 

3.^5i bj. As discussed in Section 1,3,3, low frequencies for discrete-time complex expo- 
nentials occur near = 0, ±2tt, ±4*-,. . . , and high frequencies near ^ = ±* ±3* 

This is a i result of the fact that so that in discrete time we need onlvVon- 

sider a ^ r interval of values of a in order to cover a complete range of distinct discrete- 
time frequencies. As a consequence, any discrete-time frequency responses H [e^) must 
be periodic with period 2 tt, a fact that can also be deduced directly from eq (3 122} 

,, defined in eqs. (3.138) and (3.139), we see from Figure 3.25(a) 

. 'y . ' 1S lar £ e for frequencies near w = 0 and decreases as we increase |o>| toward 
7T. indicating that higher frequencies are actentuated more than lower cues. For exam- 
ple, if the input to this system is constant— i. e ., a zero-frequency complex exponential 
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Figure 3 , 2 $ (a) Magnitude arrf 
(b) ptiase for the frequency response 
of the discrete-Kme LTi system 

'to- 


xin] — Ke jUn = then die output will be 

yin 1 - ^ - je[n]. 


On the other hand, if the input is the high-frequency signal *[/*] = Ke /ir * ~ JC(- t) rt , 
then the output will be 


>f n} - Hie^yKe^ « a 

Thus, this system separates nut the long-term constant value of a signal from its high- 
frequency fluctuations and, consequent] y, represents a first example of frequency- select! ve 
filtering, a topic we look at more carefully in the next subsection. 

3.9.2 Frequency-Selective Filters 

Frequency-selective Alters ant a class of filters specifically intended to accurately or 
approximately select some bauds of frequencies and reject others. The use oi frequency- 
selective filters arises In a variety of situations. For example, if noise in an audio recording 
is in a higher frequency band than the music or voice on, the recording is, it can be 
removed by frequency-elective filtering. Another important application of frequency- 
selective filters is in communication systems. As we discuss in detail in Chapter S, t he 
basis for amplitude modulation (AM) systems is the transmission of information from 
many different sources simultaneously by putting the information from each channel into 
a separate frequency band and extracting (he individual channels or bands at the receiver 
using frequency-selective filters. Frequency-selective filters for separating the individual 
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channels and frequency-shaping filters (such as the equalizer illustrated in Figure 3,22) 
for adjusting the quality of the tone form a major part of any home radio and tele vision 
receiver. 

While frequency selectivity is not the only issue of concern in applications, its broad 
importance has led to a widely accepted set of terms describing the characteristics of 
frequency-selective filters. In particular, while the nature of the frequencies to be passed 
by a frequency'Selective filter varies considerably from application to application several 
basic types of filter are widely used and have been given names indicative of their func- 
tion, For example, a Iowpass filter is a filter that passes low frequencies — i.e., frequencies 
around a> = 0 — and attenuates or rejects higher frequencies. A highpass filter is a filter 
th&t passes high frequencies and attentuates or rejects low ones, and a bandpass filter is a 
filter that passes a band of frequencies and attenuates frequencies both higher and lower 
than those in the band that is passed. In each case, the cutoff frequencies are the frequen- 
cies defining the' boundaries between frequencies that are passed and frequencies that are 
rejected — i,e., the frequencies in the passband and stopband. 

Numerous questions arise in defining and assessing the quality of a frequency- 
selective filter. How effective is the filter at passing frequencies in the passband? How 
effective is it at attentuating frequencies in the stopband? How shajp is the transition 
near the cutoff frequency — i.e„ from nearly free of distortion in the passband to highly 
attenuated in the stopband? Each of these questions involves a comparison of the charac- 
teristics of an actual frequency-selective filter with those of a filter with idealized behavior. 
Specifically, an ideal frequency-selective filler is a filter that exactly passes complex ex- 
ponentials at one set of frequencies without any distortion ard completely rejects signals 
at all other frequencies. For example, a continuous-time ideal Iowpass filter with cutoff 
frequency is an LTI system that passes complex exponentials e fM for values of <*> in the 
range — *y t ^ tv ^ o> c and rejects signals at all other frequencies. That is, the frequency 
response of a continuous-time ideal Iowpass filter is 

< j«0 = f ^ M ^ tu ‘ , (3 140) 

[ 0, |(4>| > £t» r 


as shown in Figure 3,26. 
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■*— — sto J *- — Passband — -L — stopband — »- Figure 3.26 Frequency response of 

i 1 an ideal Iowpass filter. 


Figure. 3.27(a) depicts the frequency response of an ideal continuous-time Tiighpass 
filter with cutoff frequency tu,, and Figure 3.27(h) illustrates an ideal continuous-time 
bandpass filter with lower cutoff frequency ti> r i and upper cutoff frequency Note that 
each of these filters is symmetric about = 0, and thus, there appear to be wo passband* 
for the highpass and bandpass filters. This i$ a consequence of our having adopted the 
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Figure 3.27 (a) Frequency re* 
sponse of an ideal high pass fitter; 
(b) frequency response of an ideal 
bandpass filter 


use of the complex exponential signal e 1 * 1 *, rather than the sinusoidal signals sin tor and 
cos a»f, at frequency to. Since e^ s = costi»r + jsinwfande - *" 1 = cosod — j sin <t>r, both 
of these complex exponentials are composed of sinusoidal signals at the same frequency w . 
For this reason, we usually define ideal filters so that they have the symmetric frequency 
response behavior seen in Figures 3.26 and 3.27, 

In a similar fashion, we can define the corresponding set of ideal discrete-time 
frequency-selective filters, the frequency responses for which are depicted in Figure 3.28. 


Hlen 



~2tT -it — 0 to,, IF 2 IT 10 


w 

hK0»“) 






t 2-n Figure 3,28 Discrete-time ideal 

frequency-selective iters: (a) lovipass; 
(c) (b) highpass; (c) bandpass. 
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In particular. Figure 3.28(a) depicts an ideal discrete 'time lowpass filter, Figure 3.23(b) 
is an ideal highpas<; filter, and Figure 3.28(c) is an ideal bandpass filter. Note that, as 
discussed in the preceding section, the characteristics of the continuous-time and discrete- 
time ideal filters differ by virtue of the fact that, for discrete-time filters, the frequency 
response ) must be periodic with period 2tr, with low frequencies near even multi- 
ples of it and high frequencies near odd multiples of tt. 

As we will see on numerous occasions, ideal filters are quite useful in describing ide- 
alized system configurations for a variety of applications. However, they are not realizable 
in practice and must be approximated, Furthermore, even if they could be realized, some ot 
the characteristics of ideal filters might make them undesirable for particular applications, 
and a nonideal filter might in fact be preferable. 

In detail, the topic of filtering encompasses many issues, including design and imple- 
mentation. While we will not delve deeply into the details of filter design methodologies, 
in the remainder of this chapter and the following chapters we will see & number of other 
examples of both continuous-tune and discrete-time filter's and will develop the concepts 
and techniques that form the basis of this very important engineering discipline. 


3,10 EXAMPLES OF CONTINUOUS-TIME FILTERS DESCRIBED 
BY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 

In many applications, frequency-selective filtering is accomplished through the use of LTT 
systems described by linear constant-coefficient differential or difference equations. The 
reasons for this are numerous. For example, many physical systems that can be inter- 
preted as performing filtering operations are characterized by differential or difference 
equations, A good example of this that we will examine in Chapter 6 is an automobile 
suspension system, which in part is designed to filter out high-frequency bumps and ir- 
regularities in road surfaces. A second reason for the use of filters described by differen- 
tia] or difference equations is that they are conveniently implemented using either analog 
or digital hardware. Furthermore, systems described by differential or difference equa- 
tions offer an extremely broad and flexible range of designs, allowing one, for example, 
to produce filters that are close to ideal or that possess other desirable characteristics. In 
this and the next section, we consider several examples that illustrate the implementation 
of continuous-time and discrete-time frequency-selective filters through the use of dif- 
ferential and difference equations. In Chapters 4-6, we will see other examples of these 
classes of filters and will gain additional insights into the properties that make them so use- 
ful. 

3. 1 0.1 A Simple RC Lowpass Filter 

Electrical circuits are widely used to implement continuous-time filtering operations. One 
of the simplest examples of such a circuit is the first-order RC circuit depicted in Fig- 
ure 3.29, where the source voltage Vj(f) is the system input. This circuit can be used to 
perform either a lowpass or highpass filtering operation, depending upon what we take 
as the output signal. In particular, suppose that we take the capacitor voltage v^r) as the 
output. In this case, the output voltage is related to the input voltage through the linear 
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+ v r (t) - 



V c (t) 


Figure 3.29 Rrst-order RC filter. 


constant-coefik tent differential equation 

RC^p. ■* v c (f) = VjO)- (3.141) 

Assuming initial rest, the system described by eq. (3.141) is LTI, In order to determine 
its frequency response we note that, by definition, with input voltage v a (r) = 

we must have the output voltage v c (f) = we substitute these expression into 

eq. (3.141), we obtain 


/iC^[H(>V" [ ] + - e J< “’. (3.142) 

or 

RCjaHija)^' + H{j<o)e Jwl = *' w p (3.143) 

from which it follows directly that 

■ e>- ! . (3.144) 

1 + RC jo) 

or 

= T+icfc- (3U5) 

The magnitude and phase of the frequency response H{jw) for this example are 
shown in Figure 3.30. Note that for frequencies near<w = 0 T |/f(yw)| « l p while for huger 
values of <t> (positive or negative), |tf(jw)| is considerably smaller and in fact steadily 
decreases as \o>\ increases. Thus, this simple RC filter (with v c {* ) as output) is a nonideal 
lowpass filter. 

To provide a first glimpse at the trade-offs involved in filter design, let us briefly 
consider the time-domain behavior of the circuit, hi particular, the impulse response of the 
system described by eq. (3. 1 4 1 ) is 


h(t) = 


(3,146) 
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Figure 3.30 (a) Magnitude and (b) phase plots for the frequency response 
lor the RC circuit ot Figure 3.29 with output 

and the step response is 

3 {ty = H- e~^ RC )u{t), (3.147) 

both of which are plotted in Figure 331 (where 7 = RC). Comparing Figures 3,30 and 
3.31, we see a fundamental trade-off. Specifically, suppose that we would like our filter 
to pass only very low frequencies. From Figure 3.30(a), this implies that 1/RC must be 
small, or equivalently, that RC is large, so that frequencies other than the low ones of 
interest will be attenuated sufficiently. However, looking at Figure 3.31(b), we see that 
if RC is large, then the step response will take a considerable amount of time to reach its 
long-term value of 1 . That is, the system responds sluggishly to die step input. Conversely, 
if we wish to have a Faster step response, we need a smaller value of RC. which in turn 
implies that die filter will pass higher frequencies. This type of trade-off between behavior 
in the frequency domain and in the time domain is typical of the issues arising in the dosign 
and analysis of LTI systems and filters "and is a subject we will look at more carefully in 
Chapter 6. 

3.10.2 A Simple RC Hlghpass Filter 

As an alternative to choosing the capacitor voltage as the cfcitput in our RC circuit, we can 
choose the voltage across the resistor. In this case, the differential equation relacing input 
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hit) 




Figure 3.31 (a) Impulse response 

of the first-order fjC lowpass filter with 
t ^ AC; (b) step response of RC low- 
pass filter with r - RC. 


and output is 


RC 


dvrjt) 

dt 


+ v r (t) = RC 


dv s (t) 

dt 


(3.148) 


We can find the frequency response of this system in exactly the same way we did 

in the previous case: If v s {t) = e^\ then we must have vv(f) — G(j<i))e- fa>t , t substituting 
these expressions into eq. (3.148) and performing a bit of algebra, we find that 


G(j<o) 


JojRC 
1 + jwRC 


(3.149) 


The magnitude and phase of this frequency response are shown in Figure 3.32. From the 
figure^ we see that the system attenuates lower frequencies and passes higher frequencies — 
i.e., those for which |oi| :» 1 /RC — with minimal attenuation. That is, this system acts as 
a nonidea] highpass filter 

As with the lowpass filter, the parameters of the circuit control both the frequency 
response of the highpass filter and its time response characteristics. For example, consider 
the step response for the filter. From Figure 3,29, we see that v r (f) = v,(0 - v<,(f). Thus, 
if Vs(0 — «(r), v ( (f) must be given hy eq. (3.147). Consequently, the step response of the 
highpass filter is 


v r (T) = e t/RC u(t) y 


(3.150) 


which is depicted in Figure 3.33, Consequently, as RC is increased, the response becomes 
more sluggish — i.e., the step response takes a longer time to reach its long-term value 
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lG(jo>>| 




(b) 

Figure 3.32 (aj Magnitude and (b) phase plots for the frequency response 
of the RC circuit of Figure 3.29 with output v,(f). 



PC 


Figure 3.33 Step response of the 
first-order PC highpass filter with 
t = RC 


of 0. From Figure 3.32, we see that increasing RC (or equivalently, decreasing URC) 
also affects the frequency response, specifically, it extends the passband down to li>wer 
frequencies. 

We observe from the two examples in this section that a simple RC circuit can serve 
as a rough approximation to a highpass or a lowpass filter, depending upon the choice of the 
physical output variable. As illustrated in Problem 3 ,7 L , a simple mechanical system using 
a mass and a mechanical dampercan also serve as a lowpass or highpass fitter described by 
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analogous first-order differential equations. Becatise of their simplicity, these examples of 
electrical and mechanical filters do not have a sharp transition front passband to stopband 
and, in fact, have only a single parameter (namely, RC in the electrical case) that con- 
trols both the frequency response and time response behavior of the system. By designing 
more complex filters, implemented using more energy storage elements {capacitances and 
inductances in electrical filters and springs and damping devices in mechanical filters), 
we obtain filters described by higher order differential equations. Such filters offer con- 
siderably more flexibility in terms of their characteristics, allowing, for example, sharper 
passband-stopband transition of more control over the trade-offs between time response 
and frequency response. 


3,1 1 EXAMPLES OF DISCRETE-TIME FILTERS DESCRIBED 
BY DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS 

As with their continuous-time counterparts, discrete-time filters described by linear 
constant-coefficient difference equations are of considerable importance in practice. In- 
deed, since they can be efficiently implemented in special- or general-purpose digital 
systems, filters described by difference equations are widely used in practice, As jn al- 
most all aspects of signal and system analysis, when we examine discrete-time filters 
described by difference equations, we find both strong similarities and important differ- 
ences with the continuous-time case. In particular, discrete-time LTI systems described 
by difference equations can either be recursive and have impulse responses of infinite 
length (HR systems) or be nonrecursive and have finite-length impulse responses (FIR 
systems). The former are the direct counterparts of continuous-time systems described 
by differential equations illustrated in the previous section, while the latter are also of 
considerable practical importance in digital systems. These two classes have distinct sets 
of advantages and disadvantages in terms of ease of implementation and in terms of the 
order of filter or the complexity required to achieve particular design objectives. In this 
section we limit ourselves to a few simple examples of recursive and nonrecursive filters, 
while in Chapters 5 and 6 we develop additional tools and insights that allow us to analyze 
and understand the properties of these systems In more detail. 

3. T 1 . 1 First-Order Recursive Discrete-Time Filters 

The discrete-time counterpart of each of the first-order filters considered in Section 3.10 
is the LTI system described by the first-order difference equation 

y[«] - ay\n - 1] = x\n). (3.151) 

From the eigenfunction property of complex exponential signals, we know (hat if r[pi] = 
e ;03n y then y[n] =■ where //(c^) is the frequency response of the system. 

Substituting intoeq. (3.151), we obtain 

(3 152) 
or 

[1 - ae (3 153) 
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so that 


= l -—. (3 154) 

1 — ae 

The magnitude and phase of Hie* 10 ) are shown in Figure 3. 34(a) for a « 0.6 and in Figure 
3.34(b) for *2 = —0.6. Weobserve that, for the positive value of <i, the difference equation 
(3 151) behaves like a lowpass fitter with minimal attenuation of low frequencies near 
(v = 0 and increasing attenuation as we increase e> toward to - ir. For the negative value 
of 0 , the system is a highpass fitter, passing frequencies near to = tt and attenuating lower 
frequencies. In fact, for any positive value of a < 1, the system approximates a lowpass 
filter, and for any negative value of a > - 1, the system approximates a highpass filter, 
where \a\ controls the size of the filter passband, with broader passbsutds as |a| is increased. 

As with the continuous-time examples, we again have a trade-off between time do- 
main and frequency domain characteristics. In particular, the impulse response of the sys- 
tem described by eq, (3.151) is 


h[n] = a n u[nl (3.155) 

The step response j[n] = u[n] * h[ri\ is 

1 -a rt+l 

s[n 1 = -i u[n ] (3.156) 

1 — a 

From these expressions, we see that \a\ also controls the speed with which the impulse and 
step responses approach their long-term values, with faster responses for smaller values 
of |a|, and hence, for filters with smaller passbands, Just as with differential equations, 
higher order recursive difference equations can be used to provide sharper filter charac- 
teristics and to provide more flexibility in balancing time-domain and frequency-domain 
constraints. 

Finally, note from eq. (3,155) that the system described by eq, (3.151) is unstable 
if \a\ > l and thus does not have a finite response te complex exponential inputs. As we 
stated previously, Fourier-based methods and frequency domain analysis focus on systems 
with finite respensesto complex exponentials; hence, for examples such as eq, (3,151), we 
restrict ourselves to stable systems. 

3.1 f. 2 Nonrecurslv* Dfccrete-TJme Filters 

The general form of an FIR nonrecursive difference equation is 

M 

y[n] = X MI"- k]. (3.157) 

k-- ~N 

That is, the output yfn] is a weighted average of the {N + M + l) values of *[n| from 
jcjrt - M] through x[n + V], with the weights given by the coefficients £»*- Systems of 
this form can be used to meet a broad array of filtering objectives, including Frequency- 
selective filtering. 

One frequently used example of such a filter is a moving-average filter, where the 
output yfrt] for any n — say, — is an average of values of x[n) in the vicinity of n 0 The 
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Figure 3.34 Frequency response 
of the first-order recursive discrete- 
time filter of eq. {3,151): (a) a - 0,6 
(b) a = -0.6, 
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basic idea is that by averaging values locally, rapid high-frequency components of the in- 
put will be averaged out and lower frequency variations will be retained, corresponding to 
smoothing or lowpass filtering the original sequence, A simple two-point moving-average 
filter was briefly introduced in Section 3,9 [eq. (3.138)J. An only slightly more complex 
example is the three-point moving-average Alter, which is of the form 

yW = |( x[n - 1] + *1*1 + x[n + 11), (3 158) 

so that each output >[n] is the average of three consecutive input values. In this case, 

fi[«l = ^[S[n + 1] + Sfrcl + S[n - I]], 

and thus, from eq. (3, 122), the corresponding frequency response is 

+ 1 +e ' = ^<1 +2cOsw). (3.159) 

The magnitude of is sketched in Figure 3.35. We observe that the filter has the 

general characteristics of a lowpass filter, although, as with the first-order recursive filter, 
it does not have a sharp transition from passband to stopband 





Figure 3.35 Magnitude of the fre- 
quency response of a three-point 
moving-average lowpass fitter. 


The three-point moving-average filter in eq. (3.158) has no parameters that can 
be changed to adjust the effective cutoff frequency. As a generalization of this moving- 
average filter, we can consider averaging over N + M + 1 neighboring points — that is, 
using a difference equation of the form 


i 

n + 21 ■*!"-*]■ ( 3 . 160 ) 

* = -* 

The corresponding impulse response is a rectangular pulse (Le., A[n] = l/(/V + M + 1) 
for —H < n < Af, and 6[/i] = 0 otherwise). The filter’s frequency response is 

to 

X 

k~-fy 


Hi <?'*) = 


W + M + 1 


(3.161) 
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The summation in eq. (3. 16 1) can be evaluated by performing calculations similar to those 
in Example 3.12, yielding 


H{e^y = 


1 jmlf/v-Ami sintiu{M + N + L)/2] 
N + M -b l sin(w/2) 


(3.162) 


By adjusting the size, N + Af + I, of the averaging window we can vary ihe cutoff fre- 
quency. For example, the magnitude of Hie* 4 *) is shown in Figure 3. 36 for Af+^V+1 = 33 
and M + N +1 =65, 




Figure 3.36 Magnitude of the frequency response for the lowpass moving- 
average filter of eq. (3.162): (a) Af = JV = 16; (ij) M = V = 32, 


Nonrecursive filters can also be used to perform highpass filtering operations. To 
illustrate this, again with a simple example, consider the difference equation 


y[n] = 


jfnj - x[n — l] 
2 


(3.163) 


For input signals that are approximately constant, the value of y[n] is. close to zero. For 
input signals that vary greatly from sample to sample, the values of y[«] can be ex- 
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peeled to have larger amplitude. Thus, the system described by eq. (3 .163) approximates 
a highpass filtering operation, attenuating slowly varying low-frequency components and 
passing rapidly varying higher frequency components with little attenuation To see this 
more precisely we need to look at the system’s frequency response, In this case, /r[rcl = 
^{6[ri) “ 6[n — 1]}, so that direct application of eq. (3.122) yields 

= i[l - e s * v ] - 7*^sin(W2). (3.164) 

i£ 

In Figure 3.37 we have plotted the magnitude of showing that this simple 

system approximates a highpass filter, albeit one with a very gradual transition from pass- 
band to stopband. By considering more general nonrecursive filters, we can achieve far 
sharper transitions m lowpass, highpass, and other frequency-selective filters. 


H(^} 



Figure 3.37 Frequency response of 
a simple highpass filter. 


Note that, since the impulse response of any FIR system is of finite length (i.e., 
front eq. (3.157), A[/r] = b„ for —N ^ n < M and 0 otherwise), it is always absolutely 
summable for any choices of the b n . Hence, all such filters aie stable. Also, if N > 0 
in eq, (3,157), the system is noncausal, since y[n] then depends on future values of the 
input. In some applications, such as those involving the processing of previously recorded 
signals, causality is not a necessary constraint, and thus, we are free to use filters with 
N > 0. In others, such as many involving real-time processing, causality is essential, and 
in such cases we must take N ^ 0. 


3.12 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have introduced and developed Fourier series representations for both 
continuous-time and discrete-time systems and have used these representations to take a 
first look at one of the very important applications of the methods of signal and system 
analysis, namely, filtering. In particular, as we discussed in Section 3,2, oite of the primary 
motivations for the use of Fourier series is the fact that complex exponential signals are 
eigenfunctions of LTI systems. We have also seen, in Sections 3. 3-3.7, that any periodic 
signal of practical interest can be represented in a Fourier series — i.e., as a weighted sum 
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of harmonically related complex exponentials that share a common period with the signal 
being represented. In addition, we have seen that the Fourier series representation has a 
number of important properties which describe how different characteristics of signals are 
reflected in their Fourier series coefficients. 

One of the most important properties of Fourier series is a direct consequence of the 
eigenfunction property of complex exponentials. Specifically, if a periodic signal is ap- 
plied to an LTt system, then the output will be periodic with the same period, and each 
of the Fourier coefficients of the output is the corresponding Fourier coefficient of die 
input multiplied by a complex number whose value is a function of the frequency corre- 
sponding to that Fourier coefficient. This function of frequency is characteristic of the LT1 
system and is referred to as the frequency response of the system. By examining the fre- 
quency response, we were led directly to the idea of filtering o f signals using LTl sy stems, 
a concept that has numerous applications, including several that we have described One 
important class of applications involves the notion of frequency-selective filtering — Le., 
the idea of using an LTI system to pass certain spocified bands of frequencies and stop 
or significantly attentuate others. We introduced the concept of ideal frequency-selective 
filters and also gave several examples of frequency-selective filters described by linear 
constant-coefficient differential or difference equations. 

The purpose of this chapter has been to begin the process of developing both the 
tods of Fourier analysis and an appreciation for the utility of these tools in applications. In 
the chapters that follow, we continue with this agenda by developing the Fourier transform 
representations for aperiodic signals in continuous and discrete time and by taking a deeper 
look not only at filtering, but also at other important applications of Fourier metheds. 


Chapter 3 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic category and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the book. The remaining three sections contain problems belonging 
to the basic, advanced, and extension categories, respectively. 


BASIC PROBLEMS WfTH ANSWERS 


3.1. A continuous-time periodic signal jc(/) is real valued and has a fundamental period 
T = 8. The nonzero Fourier series coefficients for jr(r) are 

flj = <J~[ = 2. an = ci!_ 5 -4/ 

Express x(f ) in the form 

£ 

*(f) = A* costing + d'i)- 

k -ii 


3*2, A discrete-time periodic signal jrL.i) is real valued and has a fundamental period 
N - 5. The nonzero Fourier series coefficients for x[n] are 

do - \.a 2 = aT 2 = p' w \a 4 = a\ - 
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Express x[ n | In the form 

ZL 

A[fi] = Ao + Aj sin(«*rt + 4>kl 

(=i 


33, For the conti nuous-ti me periodic signal 


x(t) = 2 + cos|^rj + 4&in|^rJ, 

determine the fundamental frequency «o and the Fourier series coefficients a* such 
that 


x(0 = 

k = — “ 


3.4- Use the Fourier series analysis equation (3.39) to calculate the coefficients a* for 
the continuous-time periodic signal 


m = 



0 ^ t < 1 

1 < t < 2 


with fundamental frequency wo = it. 

3.5. Let *t(/) be a continuous-time periodic signal with fundamental frequency to \ and 
Fourier coefficients at - Given that 


* 2(0 = * 3 (1 -0 + * i(f - 1 )> 


how is the fundamental frequency ojj of ^(r) related to<^| ? Also, find a relationship 
between the Fourier series coefficients bj, of * 2 ( 1 ) and the coefficients a^,. You may 
use the properties listed in Table 3. 1 . 

3.6* Consider three continuous-time periodic signals whose Fourier series representa- 
tions are as follows: 


100 / t \k 

„« - 2(i) 

100 

Jk -100 

*j(0 = X /sinf—W*®'. 

*- -100 \ 1 J 

Use Fourier series properties to help answer the following questions: 

(a) Which of the three signals is/are real valued? 

(b) Which of the three signals is/are even? 

3.7. Suppese the periodic signal Jt(r) has fundamental period T and Fourier coefficients 
a k . Tn a variety of situations, it is easier to calculate the Fourier series coefficients 
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i>* for g(t) - dx(r]/dt T as opposed to calculating a k directly. Given that 

t27 

J x{/)dt = 2, 

find an expression for a k in terms of b k and T. Yon may use any of the properties 
listed in Table 3d to help find the expression. 

3.8. Suppose we are given the following information about a signal *(/): 


1. x(t) is real and odd. 

2. jc(f) is periodic with period 7' = 2 and has Fourier coefficients a*. 

3. a k =* Ofor \k\ > 1 . 

4. ikVwpA = i. 

Specify two different signals that satisfy these conditions. 

3.9. Use the analysis equation (3.95) to evaluate the numerical values of one period of 
the Fourier series coefficients of the periodic signal 

Sc 

Jr[rt] = ^ {45[n - 4m\ + - 1 - 4wil}, 

m— — » 

3.10. Let x[fl] be a real and odd periodic signal with period N — 7 and Fourier coefficients 
a*. Given that 

<*15 = 17 = 3 /. 

determine the values of aft, a~\ f a~ 2 , and a- 3 . 

3.11. Suppose we are given the following information about a signal x [n]: 


1 . jc[rj] is areal and even signal, 

2. *[n] has period JV = 10 and Fourier coefficients at- 

3. a n = 5. 

4. = 50 . 

fl = 0 


Show that x[n] = A cos(J?/i + C), and specify numerical values for the constants A , 
and C 

3.12, Each of the two sequences x \ [nj and jc 3 fn] has a period = 4, and the correspond- 
ing Fourier series coefficients are specified as 


where 


■filfl] 


a*, xiM 


oo 13 #3 =* «fli = = 1 and = b\ = hi = bj -«= L 

Using the multiplication property in Thble 3 A , determine the Fourier series coeffi- 
cients ca for the signal g[«] — 
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i 

-2if „ 


3*13, Consider a continuous-time LTI system whose frequency response is 




[ h{!)e- JoJ ‘ dt 


i — 1 


sin(4<ij ) 
to 


If the input to this system is a periodic signal 

*<0 = ( \ 


0 < t < 4 
4 < t < 8 


with period T = 8, determine the corresponding system output y(rV 

3,14, When the impulse train 

* 

i[n] = S[n - 4i] 

fc=-« 

is the input to a particular LTI system with frequency response the output 

of the system is found to be 


y[n] - cos 


( 5?r jt\ 

-2^4 


Determine the values of H{e ikvri ) for k — 0, 1, 2, and 3. 

3,15. Consider a continuous-time ideal lowpass filter S whose frequency response is 


ff 0«) 


i P H < too 

o P m > ioo ' 


When the input to this filter is a signal x(t) with fundamental period T = tt/6 and 
Fourier series coefficients a*, it is found that 


m — >-(0 = rio . 


For what values of k is it guaranteed that a*- = 0? 

3,16. Determine the output of the filter shown in Figure P3.16 for the following periodic 
inputs: 

(a) *■["] - (-1)" 

(b) x 2 [n\ = 1 + sinj^n + f) 

(c) x 3 [a] = ^t^-J,\f^ k u[n-4k\ 


H(<-n 


B 


■ 


i 

■ 


■ 


¥ -ft -i 01 

1 t ft * Vf ft *" 


Figure P3.16 
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3.17. Consider three continuous-time systems S^ t S 2 > and S 3 whose responses to a complex 
exponential input e J ^ are specified as 

S K : z j5t — + re'*, 

S 2 :e^^e^- l \ 

S 3 : — *- cos{5r) r 

For each system, determine whether the given information is sufficient to conclude 
that the system is definitely not LT1. 

3.18. Consider three discrete-time systems S \ , Sj 1 and S 3 whose respective responses to 
a complex exponential input Are specified as 

51 : e** M — ► 

5 2 : , e Ji*»n r 

5 3 ; 2e J5vna * 

For each system, determine whether the given information is sufficient to conclude 
that the system is definitely not LTT. 

3.19. Consider a causal LTI system implemented as the RL circuit shown in Figure P3.19. 
A current source produces an input current .x(r), and the system output is considered 
to be the current >(/) flowing through the inductor. 



(a) Find the differentia! equation relating x(i) and y(r). 

(b) Determine the frequency response of this system by considering the output of 
the system to inputs of the form jr(f) = e***. 

<c) Determine the output yit) if *(r) = cos(r). 

3.20. Consider a causal LTI system implemented as the RLC circuit shown in Figure 
P3.2A. In this circuit, *{/) is the input voltage. The voltage y(t) across the capac- 
itor is considered tha system output 


R=m l-ih 

W A r KWf 1 — — 1 * + 


+ 


m 


C=1F 


yft} 


Figure P3.20 
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(a) Fjnd the differential equation relating *(r) and y{t). 

(b) Determine the frequency response of this system by considering the output of 
the system to inputs of die form x(t) = e^ T . 

(c) Determine the output y{f) if je(f) ® $in(f)> 

BASIC PROBLEMS 

3.21. A continuous-time periodic signal x(i) is real valued and has a fundamental period 
T = 8. The noncero Fourier series coefficients for jc(f) are specified as 

<3i = a* j = j*a$ - as = 2 

Express x(t ) in the form 

x(t) = 'y A k co^w k t + <t>k). 

k=0 

3.22. Determine the Fourier series representations for the following signals; 

(a) Each x(r) illustrated in Figure P3.22(a)-{f). 

(b) x(f) periodic with period 2 and 

*(f) ~ e~ s for - 1 < f < 1 



(c ) 


Figure P3.22 
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Figure P3.22 Continued 


(c) jc(rj periodic with period 4 and 


[siOTTf, 0-* 

[ } \ 0 , 2 < r 


* =s 2 
c r s= 4 


3.23* In each of the following, we specify the Fourier series coefficients of a continuous- 
time signal that is periodic with period 4. Determine the signal x{t ) in each case. 

, . fa k = 0 

(a) at ~ othenvise 

(b) a k = (-1)*^ 

(t) a k = f -**’ 1*1 < 3 

{ a otherwise 


(d) a* = 


-(5 


I, fceven 
Z *odd 


3.24, Let 


_ f J, a ^ r ^ 1 

[2-t, l ^ r == 2 


be a periodic signal with fundamental period T = 2 and Fourier coefficients a k . 

(a) Determine the value of oo. 

(b> Determine the Fourier series representation of dx(i)Jdt. 

(c) Use the result of part (b) and the differentiation property of the continuous-time 
Fourier series to help determine the Fourier series coefficients of *(0- 
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3-25. Consider ihe following three continuous- time signals with a fundamental period of 
T = L/2; 

t(f) = CD5(47Tf), 

y(0 = sm(4-irr), 
z{t) = x(t)y{ty 

(a) Determine the Fourier series coefficients of x(r). 

(b) Determine the Fourier series coefficients of y(r)> 

(cj Use the results of parts (a) and (b), along with the multiplication property of the 
continuous-time Fourier series, to determine the Fourier series coefficients of 

z{t) = x{t)y(t). 

(d) Determine die Fourier series coefficients of z(r) through direct expansion of £(r) 
in trigonometric form, and compare your result with that of part <c). 

3.26* Let jc(f) be a periodic signal whose Fourier series coefficients are 

12. ft = U 

ak ~ | otherwise J 

Use Fourier series properties to answer the following questions: 

(a) Is real? 

(b) Is jf(r) even? 

(c) Is dx{t)idt even? 

3*27* A discrete-time periodic signal jrf/i] is real valued and has a fundamental period 
N = 5. The nonzero Fourier series coefficients for jc[«] are 

an - 2, a 2 = d 2 = 2e jiriS , a* = d- 4 = e s * 

Express *[«] in the form 

to 

*[n] = Ao + 21 + <£t)- 

i = i 

3.28. Determine the Fourier series coefficients for each of the following discrete-time 
periodic signals. Plot the magnitude and phase of each set of coefficients a k . 

(a) Each *[*?] depicted in Figure P3.28faMc) 

(b) jt[/t] = sin(2rrrt/3)cos(iru/2) 

(c) x[n\ periodic with period 4 and 

jcfn] - 1 — sin ^ for 0 ^ n ^ 3 
4 

(d) jr[n] periodic with period 12 and 

•7 m 

*(rt] = 1 — sin -r- for O ^ n ^ 11 
4 




Figure P3.29 

3J0* Consider the following three discretO'time signal with 3 fundamental period of 6 : 
x\n] = l - cosj^n), >’[>1] = 


Z[n] = .r[/ijy[flj. 
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(a) Determine the Fourier series coefficients of j[n], 

(h) Determine the Fourier series coefficients of y[/i|. 

(c) Use the res alls of parts (a) and (b), along with the multiplication property of 
the discrete-time Fourier series, to determine the Fourier series coefficients of 
;[nj - -v[tf]y[nl. 

(d) Determine the Fourier series coefficients of 2 1 a] through direct evaluation, and 
compare your result with that of part (e), 

3.31, Let 


x[n] = 


L 0<n<7 
0. 8sfi<9 


be aperiodic signal with fundamental period N — 10 and Fourier series coefficients 
a*. Also, let 


g[n] “ x[n] - x[n - 1), 


fa) Show that g[»] has a fundamental period of 10. 

(b) Determine rhe Fourier series coefficients of girt]. 

<c) Using the Fourier series coefficients of and the First-Difference property 
in Table 3.2, determine at for k ^ 0. 

3 .3.2, Consider the signal a[«] depicted in Figure P3.32 This signal ri periodic with period 
jY = 4, The signal can be expressed in terms of a discretc-iime Fourier series as 


k .O 


(P3.32-1 ) 


«[n] 



Figure P3.32 


Am mentioned in the text, one way to determine the Fourier series coefficients is 
to treat eq, (P3.32-1) as a set of four linear equations (for n = (l 1. 2,3) in four 
unknowns (tfo* a 1 , <*:, and £*0- 

(a) Write out these four equations explicitly, and solve them directly using any stan- 
dard technique for solving four equations in four unknowns. (Be sure first to 
reduce the foregoing complex exponentials to the simplest form ) 

(b) Check your answer by calculating the a t directly, using the discrete-time 
Fourier series analysis equation 
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333. Consider a causal continuous-time LTT system whose input *(f) and output y(r) are 
related by the following differential equation: 

^><0 + 4y(0 = j<f) 

Find the Fourier series representation of the output y(r) for each of the following 
inputs 

(a) *(0 = cos2irf 

(b) jt(f) =■ sin47r/ 4- cos(6ti7 4 tt/4) 

3*34* Consider a continuous-time LTI system with impulse response 

ft(r) = e“ 4l \ 

Find the Fourier series representation of the output y(t ) for each of the following 
inputs: 

(a) x(t) - «) 

o>) 

(c) x(!) is the periodic wave depicted in Figure P3.34. 



Figure P3.34 


335* Consider a continuous-time LTI system 5 whose frequency response is 


H(jw) 


' L H a 250 

0. otherwise 


When the input to this system is a signal jt(r) with fundamental period T = tt/ 7 and 
Fourier series coefficients a it is found that the output y(t) is identical to jc(r). 

For what values of k is it guaranteed that a * — D? 

3.36. Consider a causal discrete-time LTI system whose input x[rt) and output >[n] are 
related by the following difference equation: 


y[n] “ jjfrc “ 1] = *1*1 


Find the Fourier series representation of the output y[n] for each of the following 
inputs; 

(a) x[n] = sin(^n) 

flb) jc(« 1 = cos(|n) 4 2cos(|/i) 

3J7. Consider a discrete-time LTT system with impulse response 
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Find the Fourier series representation of the output y(n] for each of the following 
inputs: 

<a) x[ri] = 2* __ w 6[«”4*] 

(b) x[n] is periodic with period 6 and 


x[n) = 


1, 

0, 


* «■ G ,±1 

n = ±2. ±3 


338* Consider & discrete-time LTI system with impulse response 


1, 

h[n\ = \ -1 
0, 


0 < n ^ 2 
-2 £ « =£ -1 . 
otherwise 


Given that the input to this system is 


*[«] = 2^ £[r - 4 *], 
*:=-•= 


determine the Fourier series coefficients of the output y[n]. 

3.39. Consider a discrete-titne LTI system S whose frequency response is 




i. M ^ f 

0, ^ < |ct»j < 77 


Show that if the input x[n] to this system has a period N = 3, the output y[«] has 
only one nonzero Fourier series coefficient per penod. 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

3*40. Let x{f) be a periodic signal with fundamental period T and Fourier series coeffi- 
cients a k . Derive the Fourier series coefficients of each of the following signals in 
terms of at: 

(a) jf(r - f 0 ) + *(f + r 0 > 

(b) M)} 

(c) t)} 

<d) 

(e) jf(3f 1) [for this part, first determine the period of jc(3f - J )] 

3.41. Suppose we are given the following information about a continuous-time periodic 
signal with period 3 and Fourier coefficients a k \ 

1* = at ± 2 . 

2* at = a-%. 

3. * 5 x{rydt = 1. 

4- Us*#)*** = 2 - 

Determine jc(f), 
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3*42, Let x(f) be a real-valued signal with fundamental period 7 and Fourier series coef- 
ficients a*. 

(a) Show that a* = a‘_ k and oq must be real. 

(b) Show that if jr(f) is even, then its Fourier series coefficients must be real and 
even* 

(c) Show that if *(/) is odd, then its Fourier series coefficients are imagiuaiy and 
odd and do — 0. 

(d) Show that the Fourier coefficients of the even part of jr(t) are equal to flMat}, 

(e) Show that the Fourier coefficients of the odd part of jr(r) are equal to 

3*43* (a) A continuous-time periodic signal _r(0 with period T is said to be odd harmonic 
if* in its Fourier senes representation 


x(t) 


2 ° te 


jk{2mT)t 


d* = 0 for every nonzero even integer ft, 
(i) Show that if is odd harmonic, then 


(P3.43-1) 


x(t) ** -j c\t+ — 




(P3.43-2) 


(ii) Show that if jc(/) satisfies eq. (P3.43-2), then it is odd harmonic, 

(b) Suppose that x(t) is an odd-harmonic periodic signal with period 2 such that 

-r(f) - r for 0 < t < 1, 

Sketch jc(f) and find its Fourier series coefficients. 

(c) Analogously* to an odd-harmonic signal, we could define an even -harmonic 
signal as a signal for which a* = 0 for ft odd in the representation in eq, (P3.43- 
1). Could T be the fundamental period for such a signal? Explain your answer 

(d) More generally, show that T is the fundamental period of x<r} in eq. (P3.43-1) 
if one of two things happens: 

(1) Either a L ora_| is nonzero; 
or 

(2) There are two integers ft and Z that have no common factors and are such 
that both at and aj are nonzero. 

344. Suppose we are given the fodowing information about a signal jc(r): 


1* areal signal 

2* x(t) is periodic with period T = 6 and has Fourier coefficients at- 
3* a k = 0 for ft = 0 and ft > 2. 

4* jrtf) = - jt(f - 3)* 

s. - i. 

6. a i is a positive real numbor* 


Show that *(f) — A cos (Bt + C), and determine the values of the constants A, B , 
and C. 
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3,45. Let *(f) be a real periodic signal with Fourier series representation given in the 

sine-cosine form of eq, (3,32); ie„ 

*(0 = a,) + 2 cos k&gt - Cjt sin fadpt]. (P3.45— 1) 

t = i 

(a) Find the eaponemiaJ Fourier series representation of the even and odd parts of 
-riO; that is, find the coefficients a k and 0* in terms of the coefficients in eq. 
(P3.45— 1) so that 

k =-'° = 

4-90 

ew{jc(t)} = 

*= -aa 

(b) What is the relationship between a* and<*-* inpart(a)? What is the relationship 
between 0* and /?_*? 

(c) Suppose that the signals x(0 and shown inFigure P3.45 have the sine-cosine 

series representations 



-6-3-2 0 1 3 4 « 7 5 l 



Figure P3.45 
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Sketch the signal 

y ( t ) = 4(£*o +<*o) + 2^ 

k 

3,46 In this problem, we derive two important properties of the continuous-time Fourier 
series: the multiplication property and ParsevaTs relation, Let *(!) and y(/) both be 
continuous-time periodic signals having period To and with Fourier series represen- 
tations given by 

4 “ 4 » 

m = 2 ^ v<*> = 2! (P3.46-1) 

t=— « i = -« 


By + -£* 


(2irkt\ . (2-nkt 

\ 3 ; \ 3 


x<l(t) 

I COS 20mt 



W 


z(t) cos 20irt, 

| j/' wiiere z[ t} is as in Figure P3.22(t) 



(b) 


I e |tl cos2(brt 



<c> 


Figure P3.46 
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(a) Show that the Fourier series coefficients of the signal 

4-» 

lit) -- jtOfyM - 2 C ^' W 

J t= -«* 

are given by the discrete convolution 


4no 

^ a a bk- n 

n — -a 


(b) Use the result of part (a) to compute the Fourier series coefficients of the signals 
*i (0^ *2 (Op and Xj(f) depicted in Figure P3,46, 

(c) Suppose that y(r) in eq, (P3.46-1 ) equals x*(t). Express the b k in the equation in 
terms of a k , and use the result of part (a) to prove Parse val’s relation for periodic 
signals — that is. 



Ml 2 dt 


4“ 


Z fcp. 

c= -f 


3,47 Consider the signal 


x(t) -- COS 2tTI\ 


Since *(0 is periodic with a fundamental period of 1 , it is also periodic with a period 
of N t where N is any positive integer What are the Fourier series coeeficieuts of *(/) 
if we regard it as a periodic signal with period 3? 

3»4& Let Jt(n] be a periodic sequence with period N and Fourier series representation 


Jt[n] = Z a k e m2 * m *'. (P3.48-1) 

k = < jV> 


The Fourier series coefficients for each of the following signals can be expressed in 
terms of a k in eq. (P3.4S-4). Derive the expressions. 

(a) *£n - no] 

(b) *[*] - x[n - 1J 

(c) x[n] — x[n - y] (assume that AT is even) 

(d) x[n] + xjn + ’] (assume that N is even; note that this signal is periodic with 
period N/2) 

(e) 

(f) ( - 1 ) n x[n] (assume that-V is even) 

(g) <- 1 )"jcM (assume that N is odd; note that this signal is periodic with period 

2N) 


(b) y[n] «= 


jf[n], n even 

0, it odd 


3-49, Let jt[* 1 be a periodic sequence with period N and Fourier series representation 


k - <V> 


(P3.4SM) 
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(a) Suppose that N is even and that x[rt] in eq. (P3,4*>-1) satisfies 


x[n] = -x 


n + 


i. 


N 

2 


for aJl n. 


Show that Q k = 0 for all even integers k. 

(b) Suppose that N is divisible by 4. Show that if 


*[>»] = —x 


n + 



for all n. 


then a* = 0 for every value of £ that is a multiple of 4* 

(c) More generally, suppose that N is divisible by an integer M. Show that if 


(.WM)-] 


x 


, N 
n + r M 


= 0 for all n. 


then a* = 0 for every value of k that is a multiple of Af. 

3,50, Suppose we are given the following information about a periodic .signal jrtnl with 
period 8 and Fourier coefficients a k : 


L £*|i< — 4 . 

2 , x\2 n + 1 } = (- 1 ) rt r 


Sketch one period of jr[«h 

3.51. Let .x[n] be a periodic signal with period W - 8 and Fourier series coefficients 
Qy = A signal 


with period A r = 8 is generated- Denoting the Fourier series coefficients of > [n] by 
b kl find a function f[k\ such that 


bi - f[k]a k , 

3,52. x[n] is a real periodic signal with period N and complex Fourier series coefficients 
a k . Let the Cartesian form for a k be denoted by 


"a “ b k + jc k . 


where b k and c * are both real, 

(a) Show that = a* r What is the relation between b k and b.. k ? What is the 
relation between and c_*? 

(h) Suppose that N is even. Show that is real. 
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(c) Show that .x[h] can also be expressed as a trigonometric Fourier series of the 
form 


(N-IW 

x[n] - ao +■ 2 22 cos 

* = i 


f'2?rftfl 


, /27r*n\ 

■ ei “ n hv- J 


if N is odd or as 


iN-Wl 

X\”l = (^0 -+ I )™J + 2 2 6jtC0S 

*- 3 


2?r£tt 

~N~ 


- a sin 


lirkn 

~N~ 


if N is even, 

(d) Show that if the polar form of a* is Aye fitk , then the Fourier series representation 
for *l«] can also be written as 


tv-nra 

. r [ rt ] = uq + 2 22 cos 
& = i 


j2irkn 
[ N 


+ e 


if N is odd or as 


x[n] = («o +«w, 2 <- 1 ) fl ) + 


ry/2>- 

^ Z 


A - 1 


■4* 


COS 


(2'irkn 

[~ir 


+ 0 


if N is even. 

(ej Suppose that r[«] and zin\, as depicted in Figure P3.52, have the sine-cosine 
series representations 


x[n} 



z[r}\ 



Figure P3.5Z 
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x[n] = cay +- 2 22 
t= i 

3 

Z[n] - dp 4 - 2 

fc = I 

Sketch the signal 

3 

y[n] - a G -d 0 + 2^T 


& * COS 
JiCOS 


w 

(2trkn 

1“ 


k = I 


d* cos|— 


— ctsin 

- /tsrn 




+ (/ t -c*)sin 


'2 it An \ 

“J ‘ 


333. Let jr[«l be a real periodic signal with period N and Fourier coefficients a t . 

(a) Show that if N is even, at least two of the Fourier coefficients within one period 
of a k are real. 

(b) Show that if N is odd, at least one of the Fourier coefficients within one penod 
of a* is real. 

334. Consider the function 


a[k ] - 2 e Jll,r * N)k \ 

rr = 0 


(a) Show that a[k] = jV for k = 0, ±H, ±2N, ±3 N, . r „ 

(b) Show that d[*l ** 0 whenever k is not an integer multiple of N, [Hint Use the 
finite sum formula.) 

(c) Repeat parts (a) and (b) if 


4*] = 2] e KlviNfkn . 


335. Let x[n] be a periodic signal with fundamental period N and Fourier series coeffi- 
cients ate. In this problem, we derive the time-scaling property 


*(«>[«]= 


n • 0, ±m, ±2 m, ■ ■ ■ 
elsewhere 


listed in l^ble 3.2. 

(a) Show that has period of mN. 

(b) Show that if 


x[n] = v[q) + w\n], 


then 
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(c) Assuming that *[n3 = for some integer Jt n , verify that 

Wn] = 

That is, one complex exponential in x[n] becomes a linear combination of m 
complex exponentials in 

(d) Using the results of parts (a), (b), and (c), show that if x[n] has the Fourier 
coefficients a k , then x^tn] must have the Fourier coefficients 

3.56. Let jc[n] be a periodic signal with period N and Fourier coefficients tr*. 

(a) Express the Fourier coefficients b k of |*[fl]| 2 in terms of a k . 

(b) If the coefficients a k are real, is it guaranteed that the coefficients b k are also 
real? 

3.57. (a) Let 

N I 

-*{«] - T (P3.57-1) 

it — o 

and 


>[«] = X b t e Jti2 ” m " 

t = 0 

be periodic signals. Show that 

J v • I 

x\n b'[n] = X ,- t e' kl - ,rlN)n , 
i = 0 

where 


a 3 


N - l 


Ci — ^>2 y a k -ibj. 


J-0 


i =0 


(b) Generalize the result of part (a) by showing that 

c t = 2L a l b *-l = 2 a k-fbh 


i -r - v:-. 


1 = <v- 


(c) Use the result of part lb) to find the Fourier series representation of the following 
signals, where xfrj) is given by eq. (P3.57-1), 


(0 -tMcos(^) 

00 x[n]Xrr_»5[rt - rN] 


(iii) 


n — 


rN 


[(assume that N is divisible by 3) 


j/ 


(d) Find the Fourier series representation for Ihe signal x[n]y[«]> where 


x[«l = coslTm/3) 
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and 


y[n] = 


l. 

o, 


1*1 ^ 3 
4 ^ \n\ ^ 6 


is periodic with period 12. 

(e) Use the result of part (bi to show that 

2 = N 2 a{b ~ lt 
n = <N> ;=<*•> 

and from this expression, derive Parse vaTs relation for discrete-time periodic 
signals. 

3*58. Let *[*] and y[ri] be periodic signals with common period N, and let 

2 *t r M n - r] 

r = <ff’> 


be their periodic convolution. 

(a) Show that z[n] is also periodic with period jV. 

(b) Verify that if a** b k * and c* are the Fourier coefficients of yl«], and z[n] y 
respectively, then 


(c) Let 


and 


c* = Sa k b k . 


*[«] = sin 


3irn 


y[n\ = 



0 £ n < 3 
4 < n £ 7 


be two signals that are periodic with period 8. Find the Fourier series represen- 
tation for the periodic convolution of these signals. 

(d) Repeat part (c) for the following two periodic signals that also have period 8: 


x[n] = 



Osn<3 
4 £ n ^ 7 


y[n] « 


1 Y* 

2 1 *0 =£ n =£ 7. 


3*59. (a) Suppose x[/t] is a periodic signal with period V. Show that the Fourier senes 
coefficients of the periodic signal 

do 

S(r)= V x[k]5(t- kT) 

k = -« 


are periodic with period N. 
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(b) Suppose that j(r) is a periodic signal with period 7 and Fourier series coeffi- 
cients a k with period N. Show that there must exist a periodic sequence £[n] 
such that 

40 = T jd*]S(r- l-r/W). 

*= X 

(c) Can a continuous periodic signal have periodic Fourier coefficients'? 

3.60. Consider the following pairs of signals jc[n] and y[n]. For each pair* determine 
whether there is a discrete-time LTI system for which y[n] is the output when the 
corresponding x[w J is the input. If such a system exists, determine whether the sys- 
tem is unique (i.e., whether there is more than one LTI system with the given input* 
output pair). Also, determine the frequency response of an LTI system with the 
desired behavior. If no such LTI system exists for a given jf[n|, yin) pair, explain 
why. 

(a) = (!"), ylnl = (i") 

(b) Jt[n] = = (iM*] 

(c) Mn] = vtn] = 4"u[-n] 

(d) x[n] = e^,y[n] = le*”** 

(e) x[n] = e JrM u[nl y[n] = 2 e tM u[rt] 

{€) x[n] = j\y[n] - 2; fl (l - /> 

(g) ■*[«] = cos(7rn/3),y[/t] = cos<7rn/3) + ,/3 sin(7Trt/3) 

(h) jc[n] and yj[n] as in Figure P3 .60 

(i) jc[h] and as in Figure P3.60 


x[n] 

Ittt 



-90 9 Ifi n 


Figure P3.60 

3.61. As we have seen, the techniques of Fourier analysis are of value in examining 
continuous-time LTI systems because periodic complex exponentials are eigenfunc- 
tions for LTI systems. In this problem, we wish to substantiate the following state- 
ment: Although some LTI systems may have additional eigenfunctions, the complex 
exponentials are the only signals that are eigenfunctions of every LTI system. 
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(*) What are the eigenfunctions of the LTI system with unit impulse response 
h{t) — 5(f)? What are the associated eigenvalues? 

(b) Consider the LTI system with unit impulse response h(t) - S(t — T ) Find a 
signal that, is not of the form e", but that is an eigenfunction of the system with 
eigenvalue 1 . Similarly, find the eigenfunctions with eigenvalues 1/2 and 2 that 
are not complex exponentials. [Hint: You can find impulse trains that meet these 
requirements.) 

(c) Consider a stable LTI system with impulse response HO that is real and even. 
Show that cos cur and sintuf are eigenfunctions of this system. 

(d) Consider the LTI system with impulse response A(r) - «(/), Suppose that #r) is 
an eigenfunction of this system with eigenvalue A. Find the differential equation 
that <p(t) must satisfy, and solve the equation. This result, together with those 
of parts (a) through (c), should prove the validity of the statement made at the 
beginning of the problem. 

3.62, One technique for building a dc power supply is to take an ac signal and full-wave 

rectify it. That is, we put the ac signal *(0 through a system that produces y(r) = 

as its output. 

(a) Sketch the input and output waveforms if *(0 = cos t. What are the fundamen - 
tal periods of the input and output? 

(b) If HO = cost, determine the coefficients of the Fourier series for the output 
HO* 

(c) What is the amplitude of the dc component of the input signal? What is the 
amplitude of the dc component of the output signal? 

3.63. Suppose that a continuous-time periodic signal is the input to an LTI system. The 

signal has a Fourier series representation 


HO = 2! 

* = -* 

where a is areal number between 0 and 1, and the frequency response of the system 
is 




1 , \w ^ W 

0, jw| > W ' 


How targe must W be in order for the output of the system to have at least 90% of 
the average energy per period of jc(j)? 

3.64, As we have seen in this chapter, the concept of an eigenfunction is an extremely 
important tool in the study of LTI systems, The same can be said for linear, but time- 
varying, systems. Specifically, consider $uch a system with input HO and output 
y(f). "We say that a signal <£{r) is an eigenfunction of the system if 

<H0 — > A «H0- 

That is, if HO = H0« then y(0 = A#0). where the complex constant A is called 
the eigen value associated with (HO 
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(a) Suppose that we can represent the input 40 to our system as a linear combina- 
tion of eigenfunctions <£>(/), each of which has a corresponding eigenvalue At ; 
that is. 


40 = 2 

Jl= -5* 


Express the output y(0 of the system in terms of {q}, {<£*(!)}, and {A*}, 

(b) Consider the system characterized by the differential equation 


y(t) = r 


d 2 *«) 

dt 1 


+ t 


dxit) 

dt 


is this system linear? Is it time invariant? 

(c) Show that the functions 

<M0 = t k 

are eigenfunctions of the system in part (b). For each determine the cor- 
responding eigenvalue At. 

(d) Determine the output of the system if 


x(t) = 10 f 10 


f 3r + jf 4 + n. 


EXTENSION PROBLEMS 

3.65. Two functions utO and v{/> are said to be orthogonal over the interval (a,b) if 

= 0. (P3.65-1) 


If, in addition. 


b f if 

|u( 0 l'<rt -1 = [ |w(0l 2 *fr, 

r J a 

the functions are said to be normalized and hence are called orthonarmal. A set of 
functions {<£*(*)} is called an orthogonal (orthonormal) set if each pair of functions 
in the set is orthogonal (orthonormal). 

(a) Consider the pairs of signals u(t) and v(f) depicted in Figure P3.65. Determine 
whether each pair is orthogonal over the interval (0. 4). 

(b) Are the functions sinm^o/ and sinnwt)t orthogonal over the interval (0, T\ 
where T - 27r/ctiu? Are they also orthonormal? 

fc) Repeat part (b) for the functions ^(r) and $„{r). where 

[cos ktotf + sin /cuyf]. 


1 

7 T 


<f>&) = 
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(f) Show that if {<fo(r)} is a set of orthogonal signals over the interval (a, b)> then 

the set where 

M ^ 

Jtr 

is oitbonormaL 

(g) Let be a set of orthonormal signals on the interval (&, A), and consrder a 
signal of (he form 

Mt) = y'adijt). 

i 

where the a, are complex constants. Show that 

f \m\ 2 di = Xl a 'l : - 

Jti r 

(h) Suppose that > . . , are nonzero only in the time interval 0 =s t 

^ T and that they are orthonormal over this time interval. Let L , denote the 
LT1 system with impulse response 


h;\t) = faiT ~ T ), (P3.65— 2) 

Show that if ^ ; (f) is applied to this system* then the output at time T is 1 if 
i = j and 0 if i ^ j. The system with impulse response given by eq. {P3.65-2) 
was referred to in Problems. 2.66 and 2.67 as the matched filter for the signal 

4hit). 

3.66. The purpose of this problem is to show that the representation of an arbitrary pe- 
riodic signal by a Fourier series or, more generally, as a linear combination of any 
set of orthogonal functions is computationally efficient and in fact very useful for 
obtaining good approximations of signals. 12 

Specifically* let (tfr(i)}, i = 0, ±1, ±2 be a set of orthonormal functions 

on the interval a s / s b„ and let x(f) be a given signal. Consider the follow- 
ing approximation of x(t) over the interval a ^ t ^ b\ 

+!<: 

WO = X “-*(0. (P3.66— 1 ) 

j = -jV 

Here* the a, are <in general, complex) constants. To measure the deviation between 
xtr) and the series approximation x^U), we consider the error <^10 defined as 

e/v(r) = *0) ~ *v(*)- (P3.66-2) 

A reasonable and widely used criterion for measuring the quality of the approxima- 
tion is the energy in the error signal over the interval of interest — that is T the integral 


12 


See Problem 3 S5 for (be definitions of orthogonal and oithtinuntial functions 
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of the square of the magnitude of the error over the interval a s t £ b. 


E - 



(P3.66-3) 


(a> Show that £ is minimized by choosing 







(P3 66-4) 


[Hint: Use eqs. (P3.66-1 )-(P3,66-3) to express fin terms of c,, t£ r (0* and jc(r). 
Then express a, in rectangular coordinates as a t - b,- + jc it and show that the 
equations 


m 

db t 


BE 

~ 0 and — - 0, i — 0, ± 1, ±% , . . , N 
3c, 


are satisfied by the a, as given by eq. (P3.66-4).] 

(b) How does the result of part (a) change if 


= 



dt 


and the {$,{0} are orthogonal but not orthonormal? 

(c) Let <6 n (f) = € Simnt t and choose any interval of length T v = 2 it/w 0 , Show that 
the a, that minimize E are as given in eq. (3.50). 

(d) The set of Walsh functions is an often -used set of orthonormal functions. (See 
Problem 2 66.) The set of five Walsh functions, <ta(0, <£i(0» ■ ■ » ^(0* is illus- 
trated in Figure P3.66* where we have scaled time so that the <fo(r) are nonzero 
and orthonormal over the interval 0 ^ t ^ 1. Let x (t) — sin rri. Find the ap- 
proximation of x(r) of the form 


A 

x{t) - ^a r <fr(r) 

i =o 


such that 





is minimized. 

(e) Show lhat in eq. (P3.66-1) and ev(0 in eq. (P3.66-2) are orthogonal if 
the a, are chosen as in eq. (P3.66-4). 

The results of parts (a) and (b) are extremely important in that they show 
that each coefficient a, is independent of all the other a/% t i ^ j Thus, if 
we add more terms to the approximation [e,g. T if we compute the approxi- 1 
matron t , (r)], the coefficients of cfrffX * = L ■ , , , H, that were previously 
determined will not change. In contrast to this, consider another type of se- 
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fel Figure P3.ft& 

ries expansion, the polynomial Taylor series. The infinite Taylor series for e ' 
is e* = 1 + / + f 2 /2! + . but as we shall show, when we consider a finite 
polynomial series and the error criterion of eq. (P3 ,66“3), we get a very different 
result. 

Specifically, let “ l,<£|(f) = f, <fo(f) — t 2 , and so on. 

(0 Are the orthogonal over the interval 0 s / s 1? 
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(g) Consider an approximation of jc(j) = J over the interval 0 < r < 3 of the form 

io(0 = 


Find the value of uo that minimizes the energy in the error signal over the in- 
terval, 

(h) We now wish to approximate e* by a Taylor series using two terms—i.e., 
Jci (0 = flo + a ] t. Find the optimum values for a$ and . [Mint: Compute E in 
terms of and a i , and then solve the simultaneous equations 


#E , dE . 

- — - 0 and - — = 0. 

dUQ dai 


Note that your answer for oq has changed from Its value in part (g), where there 
was only one term in the series. Further, as you increase the number of terms in 
the series, that coefficient and all others will continue to change. We can thus 
see the advantage to be gained in expanding a function using orthogonal terms,] 
3-67 As wc discussed in the text, the origins of Fourier analysis can be found in problems 
of mathematical physics. In particular, the wort of Fourier was motivated by his 
investigation of heat diffusion. In this problem, we illustrate how the Fourier series 
enter into the investigation. 13 

Consider the problem of determining the temperature at a given depth beneath 
the surface of the earth as a function of time, where we assume that the temperature 
at the surface is a given function of time 7(r) that is periodic with period 1 . (The 
unit of time is one year.) Let T(x.r) denote the temperature at a depth x below the 
surface at time t. This function obeys the heat diffusion equation 


<?7Uf) _ 1 a ^T{x,n 
~ 2 r 


(P3.67-1) 


with auxiliary condition 

7(0,0 = 7(f). (P3.67-2) 

Here, k is the heat diffusion constant for the earth {k > 0), Suppose that we expand 
7(0 in a Fourier senes: 


I”! 

7(r) = a n e tB2 "*. (P3.67-3) 

It-: -» 

Similarly, let us expand 7(x. f) at any given depth x in a Fourier series in t. We 
obtain 


TUO = 2 KW 1 "’. (P3.67-4) 

JI = -» 

where the Fourier coefficients b„(x) depend upon the depth x. 


l3 The problem has been adapted from A. SommerfeLd, Partial Differential Equations in Physics (.Ne-w 
York: Academic Press, 1949), pp 6$~7l. 
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(a) Use eqs. (P3,67-l)-(P3.67-4) 10 show that M*) satisfies the differentia] equa- 
tion 


d*\{x) 
dx 2 


4iTjn 


b n (x) 


(P3.67 -5a) 


with auxiliary condition 


b n { 0) =* « B , (P3.67-5b) 

Since eq. (P3.67-5a) is a second-order equation* we need a second auxiliary 
condition, We argue on physical grounds that, far below the earth’s surface, the 
variations in temperature due to surface fluctuations should disappear. That is* 

lim T( x, t ) - a constant. (P3.67-5c) 

jr-*« 

(b) Show that tha solution of eqs. (P3.G7-5) is 

^ | ^expj- + j)xfkl n ^ 0 

[ a* exp[- v ; 2rrln[(l - j)xi fcL n ^ 0 

(c) Thus, the temperature oscillations at depth x are damped and phase-shifted ver- 
sions of the temperature oscillations at the surface. To see this more clearly* 
let 


TCf) =* ao + oi sin 2?rt 

(so that no represents the mean yearly temperature). Sketch T(r) and T{x, *) over 
a one-year period for 


x 


k 


'tr 


2' 


fJo = % and a} - U Note that at this depth not only are the temperature os- 
cillations significantly damped, but the phase shift is such that it is warmest in 
winter and coldest in summer. This is exactly the reason why vegetable cellars 
are constructed! 

3*68, Consider the closed contour shown in Figure P3.68. As illustrated, we can view this 
curve as being traced out by the tip of a rotating vector of varying length. Let r<0) 
denote the length of the vector as a function of the angle 0. Then r(0) is periodic in 
0 with period 2 tt and thus has a Fourier series representation. Let {a t ) denote the 
Fourier coefficients of r(0). 

(a) Consider now the projection x<0) of the vector r(6) onto the^axis, as indicated 
in the figure. Determine the Fourier coefficients for x(S) in terms of the a*’s. 

(b) Consider the sequence of coefficients 

b, ~ a t e**\ 

Sketch the figure in the plane that corresponds to this set of coefficients. 
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(c) Repeat part (b) with 


b k = a*S[£]. 

(d) Sketch figures in the plane such that r(9) h not constant. but does have each of 
the following properties: 

(0 r(0 ) is even. 

(ii) The fundamental period of r{9) is it. 

(iii) The fundamental period of r(fl) is tt/2. 

3.6SK In this problem, we consider the discrete-time counterpart of the concepts introduced 
in Problems 3.65 and 3.66. In analogy with the continuous-time case, two discrete- 
time signals <£*[«] and <£*,[«] are said to be orthogonal over the interval (Wi, Afj) 
if 

X **[«]*>] = f n 1 ' \z m - (P3.69-1) 

l 0 . k*m 

If the value of the constants Ay and A„ are both 1, then the signals are said to be 
orthonormal. 

(a) Consider the signals 

<M»] =&ln-klk = 0 t ±l t ±2,„. t ±N. 

Show that these signals are orthonormal over the interval (~N> N). 

(h) Show that the signals 

<M«] = e jkaJ * m \k -0,1 

are orthogonal over any interval ofkngth N. 

(c) Show that if 


M 
d= l 
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where the 4>i [«] are orthogonal over the interval {N \ . jVz), then 

2 UM 2 = 

n = ^l i«l 

(d) Let <fr[n], i = 0> 1, . , . , M , be a set of orthogonal functions over the interval 
(N\ , Afj)* and let x[n] be a given signal. Suppose that we wish to approximate 
.r[nj as a linear combination of the that is, 

M 

^[»i = X^-w, 

where the 4; are constant coefficients, Let 


4n] = x\ri ] - £Jrt] h 
said show that if we wish to minimize 

jVl 

£ = X l*WP> 

n = V, 

then the a : are given by 



(P3.69-2) 


[Hint: As in Problem 3.66, express E in terms of <&[n], Ai, and write 
ai = b t + jci> and show that the equations 



and 


&E 


Sc 


are satisfied by the a t given by eq, (P3.69-2). Note that applying this result 
when the are as in part (b) yields eq. (3.95) for o*.] 

(e) Apply the result of part (d) when the <£,[«) are as in part (a) to determine the 
coefficients a,- in terms of *[«], 

3.70* (a) In this problem, we consider the definition of the two-dimensional Fourier se- 
ries for periodic signals with two independent variables. Specifically, consider 
a signal x{h, 1 2 ) that satisfies- the equation 


= *{fi + T\. t 2 + TzX for all 

This signal is periodic with period 7*] in the direction and with period Tj in 
the h direction. Such a signal has a series representation of the form 

4 at 4 -* 
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where 

= 2tr/Fi. 0)2 - 2tW7V 

Find an expression for< 2 w „ in terms of ?i). 

(b) Determine the Fourier series coefficients a mn for the following signals: 

(i) cos(2irri +■ 2^z) 

(ii) the signal illustrated in Figure P3.70 

x(t v t 2 ) - 1 in shooed ar eas and 
0 elsewhere 


. 



Figure P3.70 

3 . 71 . Consider the DtHSchaidcal system, shown in Figure P3.71. The differential equation 
relating velocity v(f} and the input force /(f) is given by 

Bv(t) + K [ v(j)di = f(r\ 



Figure P3.71 
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(a) Assuming that the output is fAO, the compressive force acting an the spring, 
write the differential equation relating fAO and f(t/ Obtain the frequency re- 
sponse of the system, and argue that it approximates that of a lowpass filter. 

(b) Assuming that the output is (be compressive force acting on the dash- 
pot, write the differential equation relating fd(0 and /(f) . Obtain the frequency 
response of the system, and argue that it approximates that of a highpass filter. 



4 

The continuous-time Fourier 

TRANSFORM 



4.0 INTRODUCTION 

In Chapter 3* we developed a representation of periodic signals as linear combinations of 
complex exponentials. We also saw how this representation can lie used in describing the 
effect of LTI systems on signals. 

In this and the following chapter* we extend these concepts to apply to signals that are 
not periodic. As we wilt $ee„ a rather large class of signals, including all signals with finite 
energy, can also be represented through a linear combination of complex exponentiais. 
Whereas for periodic signals the complex exponential building blocks are harmonically 
related* for aperiodic signals they are infinitesimally close in frequency, and the represen- 
tation in terms of a linear combination takes (he form of an integral rather than a sum. The 
resulting spectrum of coefficients in this representation is called the Fourier transform, and 
the synthesis integral itself, which uses these coefficients to represent the signal as a linear 
combination of complex exponentials* is called the inverse Fourier transform. 

The development of this representation for aperiodic signals in continuous time is 
one oF Fourier + s most important contributions,, and our development of the Fourier trans- 
form follows very closely the approach he used in his original work. Jji particular* Fourier 
reasoned that an aperiodic signal can be viewed as a periodic signal with an infinite pe- 
riod. More precisely* in the Fourier series representation of a periodic signal* as the period 
increases the fundamental frequency decreases and the harmonically related components 
become closer in frequency. As the period becomes infinite* the frequency components 
form a continuum and the Fourier series sum becomes an integral. In the next section 
we develop the Fourier series representation for continuous-time aperiodic signals, and 
in the sections that follow we hutld on this foundation as we explore many of the important 
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properties of the continuous-time Fourier transform that form the foundation of frequency- 
domain methods for continuous-time signals and systems. In Chapter 5, we parallel this 
development for discrete-time signals. 


4. 1 REPRESENTATION Of APERIODIC SIGNALS: 

THE CONTINUOUS-TIME FOURIER TRANSFORM 


4.1.1 Development of the Fourier Transform Representation 
of an Aperiodic Signal 

To gain some insight into the nature of the Fourier transform representation, we begin by 
revisiting the Fourier secies representation for the continuous-time periodic square wave 
examined in Example 3.5. Specifically, over one period, 

40 i'l < r i 

Xin jo, r, < M < 772 

and periodically repeats with period T, as shown in Figure 4. 1 . 

As determined in Example 3,5, the Fourier series coefficients a k for this square wave 
are 


leq. (3.44)] 


_ 2sin(jfewo^ T i) 
T 


(41) 


where = 2 *r/7\ In Figure 3.7, bar graphs of these coefficients were shown for a fixed 
value of r i and several different values of T. 

An alternative way of interpreting eq. (4.1) is as samples of an envelope function, 
specifically. 


Tat = 


2sin<i)Ti 


<a 




(42) 


That is, with &■ thought of as a continuous variable, the function (2 sin wT\ )/co represents 
the envelope of Ta *, and tho coefficients at are simply equally spaced samples of this 
envelope. Also, for fixed T \ , the envelope of Ta k is independent of T. In Figure 4.2, we 
again show the Fourier series coefficients for the periodic square wave, but this time as 
samples of the envelope of Ta k> as specified in eq. (4.2). From the figure, we see that as 



2 2 


Figure 4.1 A continuous-time periodic square wive. 
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Figure 4.2 The Fourier series co- 
efficients and their envelop* lor the 
periodic square wave in Figure 4.1 for 
several values of T (with j x fixed). 

(a) T = 4T,; (b) T = 87^(0) 7 = 
167,. 


T increases, or equivalently, as the fundamental frequency = IxrfT decreases, the 
envelope is sampled with a closer and closer spacing. As T becomes arbitrarily large, 
the original periodic square wave approaches a rectangular pulse (i.e. T all that remains in 
the time domain is an aperiodic signal corresponding to one period of the square wave). 
Also, the Fourier series coefficients, multiplied by 7\ become more and more closely 
spaced samples of the envelope, so that in some sense (which we will specify shortly) 
the set of Fourier series coefficients approaches the envelope function as T — * 

This example illustrates the basic idea behind Fourier's development of a represen- 
tation for aperiodic signals. Specifically, we think of an aperiodic signal as die limit of a 
periodic signal as the period becomes arbitrarily large, and we examine the limiting be- 
havior of the Fourier series representation for this signal. In particular, consider a signal 
x(f) that is of finite duration, That is, for some number T\* x{t) = 0 if |r| > as illus- 
trated in Figure 4.3(a). From this aperiodic signal, we can construct a periodic signal 1(0 
for which jr(r) is one period, as indicated in Figure 4.3(b). As we choose the period 7 to 
be larger, 1(f) is identical to *(f) over a longer interval, and as T —> ■*, 1(0 is equal to 
x(t) for any finite value of #. 

Let us now examine the effect of this on the Fourier series representation of !(/). 
Rewriting eqs. (3.3&) and (3.39) here for convenience, with the integral in eq. <3-39) 
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-2T -T -T, 0 T, T 2T t 

(b) 


Figure 4.3 (a) Aperiodic signal (b) periodic signal /(f), constructed 

to be equal to jf(fl over one period. 

carried out over the interval -772 £ r ^ 772, we have 


+« 


XU) = T n**'*"* 

fc = «^[C 

(43) 

i r 772 

a* - i 

1 J-T/2 

(4,4) 

where wo = 2 ir/T. Since JE(f) = jc(f) for |r| < 77 2 t and also, since x(f) 
interval, eq. (4.4) can be rewritten as 

- 0 outside this 

1 fT/2 | i- +■■» 

0( - = 

* J-Tf2 1 


Therefore, defining the envelope X(/a>) of Tat as 

X0'«) = j + 

(4.5) 


we have, for the coefficients at, 

a k = ^Jf(;AwoX (4,6) 

Combining eqs. (4.6) and (4.3), we can express x(r) in terms of X(j<o) as 

m = T Ixijkotou'**', 

* 

or equivalently, since 2tt/T - a>o, 

t +iai 


(4,7) 
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As T — > *■, x(t) approaches x(t\ and consequently, in the limit eq. (4.7) becomes a rep- 
resentation of *(r)' Furthermore, &>o “+ 0 as T -+®, and the right-hand side of eq, (4,7) 
passes to an integral. This can be seen by considering the graphical interpretation of the 
equation, illustrated in Figure 4.4. Each term in the summation on the right-hand .side is 
the area of a rectangle of height X{j kta Q )e^ ot and width &>o ► (Here, t is regarded ais fi xed, ) 
As h>q —* 0* the summation converges to the integral of X( ju>)e ,iat * Therefore* ming 
the fact that ;?{r) — * ,*{>) as T -*• <*, we see that eqs, (4.7) and (4.5) respectively become 


and 



(4.8) 


X(M) 





(4,9) 


XMe J “ l 



Figure 4.4 Graphi-cal interpretation 
of eq. (4.7). 


Equations (4.8) and (4,9) are referred to as the Fourier transform pair, with the func- 
tion X(ja>) referred to as the Fourier Transform or Founer integral of x(r) and eq. (4.8) 
as the inverse Fourier transform equation. The synthesis equation (4.8) plays a role for 
aperiodic signals similar to that of eq. (3.38) for periodic signals, since both represent a 
signal as a linear combination of complex exponentials. For periodic signals, these com- 
plex exponentials have amplitudes {a*}, as gi\en by eq. (339), and occur at a discrete set 
of harmonically related frequencies k<n§ r k — 0, ±1, ±2. . . For aperiodic signals, the 
complex exponentials occur at a continuum of frequencies and, according to the synthesis 
equation (4.8), have “amplitude” X{jtti){dwi2ir). In analogy with the terminology used 
for the Fourier series coefficients of a periodic signal, the transform X(jiu) of an aperiodic 
signal x(t) is commonly referred to as the spectrum of x(0* as it provides us with the in- 
formation needed for describing x(f) as a linear combination (specifically, an integral) of 
sinusoidal signals at different frequencies. 

Based on the above development, or equivalently on a comparison of eq, (4,9) and 
eq, (3,39), we also note that the Fourier coefficients a* of a periodic signal ifr) can he 
expressed La terms of equally spaced samples of the Fourier transform of one period of x(iy 
Specifically, suppose that XfO is a periodic signal with period T and Fourier coefficients 
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at. Let *(/) be a finite-duration signal that is equal to x(t) over exactly one period^— say. 
'ftirj ^ s + T for some value of j — and that is zero otherwise. Then, since eq. (339) 
allows us to compute the Fourier coefficients of £(r) by integrating over any period, 
we can write 


I f s *T 1 f* 4 *" 

a* = f J x(r)r Jto ^# = ^ j xuye-^dt 

Since *(i) is zero outside the range j ^ t ^ s + T we can equivalently write 

a t = ~ f * x(l)e-^‘dt. 


Comparing with eq. (4.9) we conclude that 




~xu^) 


loi “ lt£L>Q 


(4*10) 


where X(jw) is the Fourier transform of x(0- Equation 4. 10 states that the Fourier coef- 
ficients of Jt(t ) are proportional to samples of the Fourier transform of one period of JE(r). 
This fact, which is often of use in practice, is examined further in Problem 4.37. 


4.1*2 Convergence of Fourier Transforms 

Although the argument we used in deriving the Fourier transform pair assumed that jr(0 
was of arbitrary but finite duration, eqs. (4.8) and (4.9) remain valid for an extremely broad 
class of signals of infinite duration. In fact, our derivation of the Fourier transform suggests 
that a set of conditions like those required for the convergence of Fourier series should also 
apply here, and indeed, that can be shown to be the case.! Specifically, consider X(jw) 
evaluated according. to eq. (4.9), and let £(r) denote the signal obtained by using X{j&) in 
the right-hand side of eq. (4.8). That is, 

*<f >=2^{ + XUv^'dv. 

What we would like to know is when eq. (4.8) is valid [i.e., when is £(*) a valid represen- 
tation of the original signal jc(r)?]. If has finite energy, i.e., if it is square integrable, 
so that 


liWfdf < ®, (4.11) 

then we are guaranteed that X(jat) is finite [i.e., eq. (4.9) converges] and that, with e(t) 
denoting the error between 5(f) and *(r) [i.e., e{t ) = Jt(r) - jr(f)], 


'For a mathematically rigorous discussion of the Fourier transform and its properties and application*, 
see R. Brace well, The Fourier Transform and Its Applications, 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1986); A. Papoulis, The Fourier Integral end Its Applications (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1 987); E C- Titchmarsh. Introduction to the Theory of Fourier Integrals (Oxford; Clarendon Press , 1 948); am) 
the book by Dyn and McKeu referenced in footnote 2 of Chapter 3. 
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F + * 

j \e(t)\ 2 dr = G. (4.12) 

Equations (4, 11) and (4.12) are the aperiodic counterparts of eqs. (3.51 \ and (3,54) for 
periodic signals. Thus, in a manner similar to that for periodic signals, if .x(r) has finite 
energy, then, although jcfO and its Fourier representation i(f) may differ significantly at 
individual values of r, there is no cneigy in their difference. 

Just as with periodic signals, there is an alternative set of conditions which are suffi- 
cient to ensure that i(0 is equal tc *(0 for any t except at a discontinuity, where n is equal 
to the average of the values on either side of the discontinuity. These conditions, again 
referred to as the Dirichlet conditions, require that: 

1. .r< /> be absolutely integrable; that is, 

| |jf(r)|df<«. (4.13) 

2. jc(/) have a finite number of maxima and minima within any finite interval. 

3. or(r) have a finite number of discontinuities within any finite interval. Futhermore, 
each of these discontinuities must be finite. 

Therefore, absolutely Integrable signals that are continuous or that have a finite number of 
discontinuities have Fourier transforms. 

Although the two alternative sets of conditions that we have given are sufficient to 
guarantee that a signal has a Fourier transform, we will see in the next section that peri- 
odic signals, which are neither absolutely integrable nor square integrable over an infinite 
interval, can be considered to have Fourier transforms if impulse functions are permitted 
in the transform. This has the advantage that the Fourier series and Fourier transform can 
he incorporated into a common Framework, which we will find to be very convenient in 
subsequent chapters. Before examining the point farther in Section 4.2, however, let us 
consider several examples of the Fourier transform. 

4.K1 Examples of Continuous-Time Fourier Transforms 

Example 4.1 

Consider the signal 


x(i) = e * u(r ) a > 0, 


From eq. (4.9), 


X<)«) 


r 

)o 


= - 


1 


-(a i 


(3 ■+■ jit) 


That is, 


Xiju) 


1 

a + 


a > 0. 
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Since this Fourier transform is complex valued, to plot it as a function of w. we express 
X{j(o) in terms of its magnitude and phase: 


|*U»)| = 


1 

v/o 2 + if 2 


<X(joi) = “tan 1 



Each of these components is sketched in Figure 4.5. 

Mote that if a is complex rather than red, then rtf) is absolutely integrate as Long 
as<JU?{a} > 0, and in this case the preceding calculation yields the same form for 
That is. 


X{m) = — - — , <Re{a} > 0. 

a + ji u 


IX(j u )j 




(b) 

Figure 4.5 Fourier transfornMf the signal r(f) = a > 0. consid- 

ered in Example 4.1. 


Example 4.2 

Let 


x(n = e *1 <» > Q„ 
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This signal is sketched in Figure 4.6, The Fourier transform of the signal is 


X{j&) = e'^e'^dt 


■Lr 


e-^dl + 


dt 


1 ] 


a — jca a +■ j<a 

_ ^ 
a 1 ■+■ w 2 

In this case X(/ai) is real, and it is illustrated in Figure 4.7, 



Figure 4.6 Signal jr(f) = e - * 1 * 1 of Exampte 4.2 


XM 



Figure 4.7 Fourier transform of The signal considered in Example 4.2 and 
depicted in Figure 4.6. 

Example 4.3 

Now let us determine the Fourier transform of the unit impulse 

jr(f) = Bin 

Substituting into eq. (4.9) yields 

= f SiOe-^dt - l. 


(4.14) 

(4,I5> 


That is, the unit impulse has a Fourier transform consisting of equal contributions at ait 
frequencies. 
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Example 4.4 

Consider the rectangular pulse sigual 

m = \ l tf|<:ri 
1 * 1 a W > ri ' 


(4.16) 


as shown in Figure 4.8(a). Applying eq. (4.9). we find that the Fourier transform of this 
signal is 


= 2— 


sinti>7 


as sketched in Figure 4.8fb). 


(4.17) 


x(t) 


-T, T, 
(a) 





Figure 4.8 {a) The rectangular pul$e signal of Example 4.4 and (b) its 
Fourier transform. 


As we discussed at the beginning of this section, the signal given by eq. (4.16) can be 
thought of as the limiting form of a periodic square wave as the period becomes arbitrarily 
large. Therefore, wc might expect that the convergence of the synthesis equation for this 
signal would behave in a manner similar to that observed in Example 3,5 for the square 
wave , This is* in fact* the case , Specifically, consider the inverse Fourier transform for the 
rectangular pulse signal: 


m 



^sinu>T| 






Then* since je(r) is square integrable, 
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[ |jc( 0 - JE(rt| 2 dt = ft 


Furthermore because *(f) satisfies the Dirichlet conditions, Jt(f) = x(i) t except at the 
points of discontinuity, t *= ±7^, where Jt(f) converges to 1/2, which is the average of 
the values of x(t ) on both sides of the discontinuity. Ln addition, the convergence of x(f) 
to jc(r) exhibits the Gibbs phenomenon, much as was illustrated for the periodic square 
wave in Figure 3.9. Specifically, in analogy with the finite Fourier series approximation, 
eq. (3.47), consider the following Integral over a finite -length Interval of frequencies: 


_1_ 
2 IT 



^ sin coTi 

tit 




As W this signal converges to x(t) everywhere, except at the discontinuities. More- 
over, the signal exhibits ripples near the discontinuities. The peak amplitude of these rip- 
pies does not decrease as W increases, although the ripples do become compressed toward 
the discontinuity, and the energy in the ripples converges to zero. 


Example 4.5 


Consider the signal x(t) whose Fourier transform is 


*(M 


l. Jwj < W 

0, M > W 


(4.18) 


This transform is illustrated in Figure 4.9(a). Using the synthesis equation (4.8), we can 


X(jo>) 

1 j 


-w w 



Figure 4,9 Fourier transform pair of Example 4.5: (a) Fourier transform for 
Example 4.$ and (b) the corresponding time function. 
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then determine 


x{t) - 


— e^deo = 
2ir t - w 


sin Wt 
i rt 


which is depicted in Figure 4.9(h), 


(4.19) 


Comparing Figures 4.8 and 4.9 or, equivalently, eqs. (416) and (4-17) with eqs. 
(4. IS) and (4.19), we see an interesting relationship. In each case, the Fourier transform 
pair consists of a function of the form (sina0)/h0 and a rectangular pulse. However, in 
Example 4.4, it is the signal x{t) that \b a pulse, while in Example 4.5, it is the transform 
The special relationship that is apparent here is a direct consequence of the duality 
property for Fourier transforms, which we discuss in detail in Section 4.3.6. 

Functions of the form given in eqs, (4,17) and (4.19) arise frequently in Fourier 
analysis and in the study of LTI systems and are referred to as sine functions. A commonly 
used precise form for the sine function is 


sine(0) 


sin-jrt? 

1T0 


(4.20) 


The sine function is plotted in Figure 4.10. Both of the signals in eqs. (4.17) and (4 19) 
can be expressed in terms of the sine function: 


2 sincorj 

VJ 


2 T [ sine 


<oT i 

7T 


sinWi 

rrf 


W (Wt 
— sine | — " 

7T ^ IT 


sjnc(e) 


Figure 4. 10 The sine function 

Finally, we can gain insight into one other property of the Fourier transform by 
examining Figure 4,9, which we have redrawn as Figure 4.11 for several different values 
of W- From this figure, we see that as W increases, X(jta) becomes broader, while the 
main peak of x(t) at t *= 0 becomes higher and the width of the first lobe of this sig~ 
nal (i.e., the part of the signal for |t| < t rfW) becomes narrower. In fact, in the limit as 
X(jt&) = 1 for all W , and consequently, from Example 4.3, we see that jt(r) in 
eq. (4, J9) converges to an impulse as W —* », The behavior depicted in Figure 4.11 is 
an example of the inverse relationship that exists between the time and frequency domains. 
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-W 3 W 3 w 

fc) 


Figure 4*1 1 Fourier Iransfotn pair of Figure 4.9 for several different values of W. 

arid we can see a similar effect in Figure 4,8, where an increase in T\ broadens x(t ) but 
makes narrower. In Section 4.3.5, we provide an explanation of this behavior in the 

context of the scaling property of the Fourier transform. 

4.2 THE FOURIER TRANSFORM FOR PERIODIC SIGNALS 

Tn the preceding section, we introduced the Fourier transform representation and gave 
several examples. While our attention in that section was focused oti aperiodic signals, we 
can also develop Fourier transform representations for periodic signals, thus allowing us to 
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considerboth periodic and aperiodic signals within a unified context Lnfact, as we will see > 
we can construct the Fourier transform of a periodic signal directly from its Fourier series 
representation. The resulting transform consists of a train of impulses in the frequency 
domain, with the areas of the impulses proportional to the Fourier series coefficients. This 
will turn out to be a very useful representation. 

To suggest the general result, lei us consider a signal jr(f) with Fourier transform 
X(jw) that is a single impulse of area 2 tt, at tu = that is, 

X(jto) = 2 irS{<*> - too) (4.21) 

To determine the signal x(r) for which this is the Fourier transform, we can apply the 
inverse transform relation, eq. (4.8), to obtain 

1 f + " 

*{f) = ^ J 2ird(at - a} 0 )e jMt dw 

More general ly, if X(jw) is of the form of a linear combination of impulses equally spaced 
in frequency, that is. 


+•» 

X(j»> = 21 - *"o). (4.22) 

k = — ■» 


then the application of eq, (4,8) yields 

-•••S' 

x(i) = ^ ******** * (423) 

* = * 

We see that eq. (4,23) corresponds exactly to the Fourier series representation of a periodic 
signal, as specified by eq. (3,38). Thus, the Fourier transform of a periodic signal with 
Fourier series coefficients {a*} can be interpreted as a train of impulses occurring at the 
harmonically related frequencies and for which the area of the impulse at the Ath harmonic 
frequency koto is 2tt times the &th Fourier series coefficient a k . 

Example 4.6 

Consider again the square wave illustrated in Figure 4.1. The Fourier senes coefficients 
for this signal are 


Mil kto 0 T\ 
= ] 


and file Fourier transform of ihe signal is 


vc' 'i 2sinAaj07 , i e , , ^ 

X(jitf) = 2 ^ t“ — ■<*(« - jb*»o), 
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which is sketched in Figure 4.12 for 7 = 4T| In comparison with Figure 3/7 (ah the 
only differences are a proportionality factor of 2n and the u&e of impulses rather than a 
bar graph. 



Figure 4-12 Fourier transform of a symmetric periodic square wave 


Example 4.7 

Lei 


,f(f) = sinoof. 

The Fourier series coefficients for this signal are 


a i 


2 7 ’ 


_ _ l 

2 ] 


= 0, jfc ^ 1 or — 1 , 

Thus, the Fourier transform is as shown in Figure 4.13(a). Similarly, for 

*(r) - coscejflh 


the Fourier series coefficients are 


1 

= ff -’ = 2 ’ 

a* = 0, fc # 1 or - 1. 

The Fourier transform of this signal is depicted m Figure 4.13(b), These two transforms 
will be of considerable importance: when we analyze sinusoidal modulation systems in 
Chapter 8. 
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XM 



j 

— 0 lt>Q laj 

(m 

Figure 4.13 Fourier transforms of {a) *{(} = sin^f; (b) x(f) - cos<V 


Example 4,8 

A signal that we will find extremely useful in our analysis of sampling systems in Chap- 
ter 7 is the impulse train 

* * 

m = v; sc - try 


■which is periodic with period T> as indicated in Figure 4.14(a). The Fourier senes coef- 
ficients for this signal were computed in Example 3.8 and are given by 

if 1 "* 1 

a„ = = SifU-’^'dl = - 
1 J-JV 2 ■ 


Thar is, every Founer coefficient of the periodic impulse train has rhe ^nre value. 1 /T. 
Substituting this value ford* in eq. (4.22) yields 


X(j«> - ^ v a 

' *--* 


" ~T j' 


Thus* the Founer transform of aperiodic impulse train in the time domain with pe- 
riod ?'ri a periodic impulse train in the frequency domain with period 2u7T, is sketched 
in Figure 4.14(b) Here again, we see an illustration of the inverse relationship between 
the time and the frequency domains. As the spacing between the impulses in the time 
domain (i.e,, the period) gets longer, the spacing between the impul^s in the frequency 
domain (namely, the fundamental frequency) gets smaller. 
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m 



-2T -T 0 T 2T t 

(aj 


X(j6>) 



4 ir Ztt 0 4tt 

T T T T 


(b) 

Figure 4.14 (a) Periodic impulse train; (b) its Fourier transform 

4.3 PROPERTIES OP THE CONTINUOUS-TIME FOURIER TRANSFORM 

In this and the following two sections, we consider a number of properties of the Fourier 
transform. A detailed listing of these properties is given in'Ibble 4.1 in Section4.6. As was 
the case for the Fourier series representation of periodic signals* these properties provide 
us with a significant amount of insight mto the transform and into the relationship between 
the time-domain and frequency-domain descriptions of a signal. In addition, many of the 
properties are often useful in reducing the complexity of the evaluation of Fourier trans- 
forms or inverse transforms. Furthermore, as described in the preceding section, there is 
a dose relationship between the Fourier series and Fourier transform representations of a 
periodic signal, and using this relationship, we can translate many of the Fourier transform 
properties into corresponding Fourier series properties* which we discussed independently 
in Chapter 3, (See, in particular, Section 3,5 and Table 3.1 ,) 

Throughout the discussion in this section, we will be referring frequently to functions 
of time and their Fourier transforms, and we will find it convenient to use a shorthand 
notation to indicate the pairing of a signal and its transform. As developed in Section 4.1, 
a signal and its Fourier transform X(jdi) are related by the Fourier transform synthesis 
and analysis equations, 

|eq. (4.8)] *(/) = “ [ X{]u)e :w! da> (4.24) 

and 

I* +* 

X(jq>) = xiOe-^'dt 


[eq. (4.9)] 


(4,25) 
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We will sometimes find it convenient to refer to X{jti>) with the notation 5 {jr(r)} and 
to x(t) with the notation 5” We will also refer to x{f) and X(j<ii) as a Fourier 

transform pair with the notation 


X(jto). 

Thus, with reference to Example 4, 1 , 


1 ^ 

a + jw 

e al u{t) = IF 



1 

a + jw 


and 





1 

a + jtii 


4.3.1 Linearity 

if 


*(0 




and 


then 


yd) 


r(ju), 


ax(t) + by{t) 


— * aX{ja > ) + bY{jta}. 


(4.26) 


The proof of eq. (4.26) follows directly by application of the analysis eq. (4.25) to axit) + 
byitY The linearity property is easily extended to a linear combination of an arbitrary 
number of signals. 


4.3.2 Time Shifting 

If 


jf(r) X(jw\ 

then 


jc(r - h) * — ► e~ im1 °X{ji i>). 


(4.27) 
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To establish this property, consider eq, (4.24) : 

i(f) = XU^e^'dw. 

Replacing / by r — in cliis equation, we obtain 

ir + * 

- r 0 l = — A tv) du> 

2tt J_ t , 

Recognizing this as the synthesis equation for jc(f — fo), we conclude that 

frW* - *o)} = 

One consequence of the time-shift property is that a signal which is shifted in time 
does not have the magnitude of its Fourier transform altered. That is, if we express X(Jw) 
in polar form as 


5{*(f)} = X<J*>) = \X(jo>)\e^>\ 

then 

T{x (t-ta)} - e-!* f0 X{jw) = |JtO'<u)k jT<jrfi " )_ " ,fll . 


Thus, the effect of a time shift on a signal is to introduce into its transform a phase shift, 
namely, which is a linear function of <t>. 


Example 4.9 

To illustrate the usefulness of the Fourier transform linearity and time-shift proper- 
ties, let u$ consider the evaluation of the Fourier transform of the signal *(/> shown in 
Figure 4.15(a). 

First, we observe that jc(f) can be expressed as die linear combination 
x(r) *= - 2.5) + x 2 (t - 2,5). 


where the signals *l( 0 and *2<0 are the rectangular pulse signals shown in Figure 
4.15(b) and (c), Then, using the result from Example 4,4, we obtain 


X\ (yw) 


2sin(W2) 

til 


, y. , , 2sin(5w/2) 

and A z (;w) = 

01 


Finally, using the Quean ty and time-shift properties of the Fourier transform yields 
X(jtti) *= + 2sin(3fti/2) j 
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la) 


1 1 


-_L 1 1 

2 2 

lb) 

1 , 


-1 1 * 

2 2 

(c) 

Figure 4.15 Decomposing a signal into the linear combination of two sim- 
pler signals (a) The signal x(f) tor Example 4,9; (b) and (c) the two "compo- 
nent signals used to represent ;^t). 


4,3.3 Conjugation and Conjugate Symmetry 

The conjugation property states that if 


x\r) * — ► 


then 






(4,28) 


This property follows from the evaluation of the complex conjugate of eq. (4.25): 

X'Oiw) - j| 

Replacing by — cu, we see that 

X\-jw) = dt. 


(4.29) 
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Recognising that the right-hand side of eq, (4.29) is the Fourier transform analysis equation 
for jt^f), we obtain the relation given in eq, (4,28), 

The conjugation property allows us to show that if *(/) is real* then X(jtii) has con- 
jugate symmetry; that is. 


X(-jw) = X'{jo>) [*(/) real], 


(4.30) 


Specifically if x(t ) is real so that **(r) = *(/), we have, from eq. (4.29), 




L 


x(t)e^ 


dt = X(jo>l 


and eq. (4.30) follows by replacing with — <j. 
From Example 4.1, with jc(f) = e~ at u(t\ 


X(ju) 


1 

a + jit. } 


and 


*(-/») = — = **(»■ 

a - jto 

As one consequence of eq. (4.30), if we express X(jto) in rectangular form as 
X(Jq ) ) = {ft^AXyci))} + y£j?*{X(jfcO}, 

then if jr(f) is real, 

(Re{X(j<A>)} = <R*pT(-»} 
and 


That is, the real part of the Fourier transform is an even function of frequency, and the 
imaginary pan is an odd function of frequency. Similarly, if we express X()w) in polar 
form as 


X(jv\ - | 

then it follows from eq, (4,30) that |Y(y<wj| is an even function of w and is an 

odd function of to. Thus, when computing or displaying the Fourier transform of a real- 
valued signal, the real and imaginary parts or magnitude and phase of the transform need 
only be specified for positive frequencies, as the values for negalive frequencies can be 
determined directly from the values for w > 0 using the relationships just derived. 

As a further consequence of eq, (4.30), if *(r) is both real and even, then X{jtu) will 
also be real and even. To see this, we write 

X (-» = j dt. 
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or, with the substitution r = * f, 

f H w 

X( .FCU) = 

Since *( -r) - x(r), we have 

X(-jw > = f jc<T)e -J "Vr 
J -« 

^ Jf(y'w), 

Thus, X(ytv) is an even function. This, together with eq, <-4. 30), also requires that 
- X(ja >) [i.e., that X{ja>) is real]. Example 4.2 illustrates this property for the 
real, even signal e ~ In a similar manner, it can be shown that if *(r) is a real and odd 
Function of time, so that jc< t) = -x(-r), then X(j&) is purely imaginary and odd. 

Finally, as was discussed in Chapter 1 , a real function jc<y) can always be expressed 
in terms of the sum of an even function x t (i) — Sv{*(i)} and an odd function *„(f) = 
0£#{jr(f)}; that is, 


jr(f) = jr f (r) + x 7 (ty 

From the linearity of the Fourier transform, 

= ?{**<£>} + ${x M}, 

and from the preceding discussion, ${*,(*)} is a real function and is purely imag- 

inary. Thus, we can conclude that, with x(f) real, 

JF 

r(r) ^ — * X(j<i>\, 

£v{jf(0} Cft«{X(y£u)}, 

* — — j&m{X{joj)}. 

One use of these symmetry properties is illustrated in the following example. 

Example 4* 10 

Consider again the Fourier transform evaluation of Example 4.2 for the signal *(n = 
* where a > 0, This time we will utilize the symmetry properties of the Fourier 
transform to aid the evaluation process. 

From Example 4. l t we have 


e" ar ii(f) 


if 


1 

a 4- jto 


Note that for t > 0, jr(/) equals e while for r < 0, takes on muror image 

values. That is, 
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*(/) = e + r) 

^\e~ a, u(t) + e at u{-l)' 

~ L 2 . 

= 2£^ _cir u(')}- 

Since e Is real valued, the symmetry properties of the Fourtcr transform lead us 

to conclude that 


It follows that 


£vft . J. 



1 

a + }u> 


X(j&) = 2CH^f — !-v 

[ a + jti> 


2a 
a 7 +t 


which is the same as the answer found in Example 4,2. 


4.3.4 Differentiation and Integration 

Let jc( 0 be a signal with Fourier transform X{jw). Then, by differentiating both sides of 
the Fourier transform synthesis equation (4.24), we obtain 


dx{ t) 

dt 


1 

2tt 


jeiiX(jai)e JtlJ1 d<o. 

— a 


Therefore, 


dm 

dt 


juXijta). 


(4*31) 


This is a particularly important property, as it replaces the operation of differentiation in 
the time domain with that of multiplication by ita in the frequency domain. We will find 
the substitution to be extremely useful in our discussion in Section 4.7 on the use of Fourier 
transforms for the analysis of LTI systems described by differential equations. 

Since differentiation in the time domain corresponds to multiplication by ju< m the 
frequency domain, ope might conclude that integration should involve division by jw in 
the frequency domain. This is indeed the case, but it is only one part of the picture. The 
precise relationship is 


x(r)dr 


}**> 


(4.32) 


The impulse term on the right-hand side of eq, (4,32) reflects the dc or average value that 
can result from integration. 

The use of eqs .(4.31) and (4. 32) is illustrated in the tie xi two ex ampl es. 
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Example 4.1 1 

Let u< determine the Fourier transform X(ja) ) of the unit step x(t) = «{/)» making use 
of cq, (4.32) and the knowledge that 


x(l) = R\J) 


C(;w) = l. 


Noting that 


JC(f) 


■K 


and taking the Fourier transform of both sides, we obtain 

*{» = ■+ irctoja^), 

where we have used the integration property listed in Table 4,]. Since G{jw) — 1. we 
conclude that 


— — + 7r<5(W). 


(4.33) 


Observe that we can apply the differentiation property ofeq. (4,31) to recover the 
transform of the impulse. That is. 


„ du(t) T 

8(0 = sr ~ J “ 


1^ 

j™ 


+ ttS(w) 


= 1, 


where the last equality follows from the fact that = 0, 


Example 4. 1 2 

Suppose that we wish to calculate the Fourier transform for the signal *(r) dis- 

played in Figure 4 16(a). Rather than applying the Fourier integral directly to *(n. we 
instead consider the signal 

£(0 - 



Figure 4.16 (a) A signal x(f) for which the Fourier transform is to be eval- 

uated; (b) representation of the derivative of x(f) as the sum of two components 
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An illustrated in Figure 4,160), g(l) is the sum of a rectangular pulse and two impulses, 
The Courier transforms of each of these component signals may be determined frotn 
Table 4.2: 


G(M =(^) 

Note that G(0> = 0. Using the integration property, w«j obtain 

X(jni) = + 7rU(0)£(w). 

With (7(0) a- 0 this becomes 


X{j*>) 


2sjncu 2 co?j£t3 

jdf 1 jtii 


The expression for JV(/n)) is purely imaginary and tidd, which is consistent with the fact 
that jt( 0 i* real and odd, 


4.3.5 Time and Frequency Scaling 

If 

5 

- 1(0 > X{jw\ 

then 


v l 

I "I 



(4.34) 


where a is a real constant This property follows directly from the definition of the Fourier 
trans form — sped ficall y t 


’ + * 

ffU(a/)} = x(af)e JW 'dt. 

. - K 


Using the substitution r = at t we obtain 

1 r + '• 

T{x(ar)} = 


a 

ir 


x(r)e 

*{r)e 


,a ““- T dT, 

a>Q 

~ 1W, “ 7 dT, 

£ 

A 

o 


which correspands to eq, (4 34). Thus, aside from the amplitude factor 1/|«[, a linear scal- 
ing in time by a factor oT a corresponds to a linear scaling in frequency by a factor of J fa. 
and vice versa. Also, letting a = - 1 , we see from cq. (4.34) that 
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x{-t) * X(”jbi), 


(4.35) 


That is, reversing a signal in time also reverses its Fourier transform. 

A common illustration of eq. (4,34) is the effect on frequency content that results 
when an audiotape is recorded at one speed and played back at a different speed. If the 
playback speed is higher than the recording speed, corresponding to compression in time 
(i.c,, a > 1). then the spectrum is expanded in frequency (i.e,, the audible effeci is that the 
playback frequencies are higher). Conversely, the signal played back will be scaled down 
in frequency if the playback speed is slower than the recording speed (0 < a < l), For 
example, if a recording of the sound of a small bell ringing is played back at a reduced 
speed, the result will sound like the chiming of a larger and deeper sounding bell, 

The scaling property is another example of the inverse relationship between time 
and frequency that we have already encountered on several occasions. For example, we 
have seen that as we increase the period of a sinusoidal signal, we decrease its frequency. 
Also, ax we saw in Example 4,5 (see Figure 4. S l), if we consider the transform 




1, \w{ < W 

0, \<o\ > W h 


then as we increase IV, the inverse transform of X{j<t>) becomes narrower and taller and 
approaches an impulse as W — * *>, Finally, in Example 4.8, we saw that the spacing in the 
frequency domain between impulses in the Fourier transform of a periodic impulse train 
is inversely proportional to the spacing in the time domain. 

The inverse relationship between the time and frequency domains is of great im- 
portance in a variety of signal and systems contexts, including filtering and filler design, 
and we will encounter its consequences on numerous occasions in the remainder of the 
book. In addition, the reader may very well come across the implications of this property 
in studying a wide variety of other topics in science and engineering. One example is the 
uncertainty principle in physics; another is illustrated in Problem 4.49. 


4.3.6 Duality 

By comparing the transform and inverse transform relations given ineqs.(4 24) and (4.25), 
we observe thatthese equations aie similar, but not quite identical, inform. This symmetry 
leads to a property of the Fourier transform referred to as duality. In Example 4.5, we 
alluded to duality when we noted the relationship that exists between the Fourier transform 
pairs of Examples 4.4 and 4.5. In the former example we derived the Fourier transform 
pair 


-vi i/> 


kl < Ti 
o, kl > r t 


while in the latter we considered the pair 


*2(0 


sin IV t j 
7T/ 


Xiijrt) = 


2,sinwTi 

w 


to 

<sj 


< W 
> IV 


(4.36) 


* jto) — 


1, 

0, 


(4 37) 
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*i(t) 







Figure 4.1 7 Relationship between the Foirier transform pairs of eqs, (4.35) 
and (4.37). 


The two Fourier transform pairs and the relationship between them are depicted in 
Figure 4.17. 

The symmetry exhibited by these two examples extends to Fourier transforms in 
general. Specifically, becau&e of the symmetry between eqs. (4.24) and (4.25), for any 
transform pair, there is a dual pair with the time and frequency variables interchanged. 
This is best illustrated through an example, 

Example 4.13 

Let us consider using duality to find the Fourier transform G(j<o) of the Signal 

^ = TT? J 

In Example 4.2 we encountered a Fourier transform pair in which the Fourier transform, 
as a function of <u, had a form similar to that of the signal x{t) Specifically, suppose we 
consider a signal x(r) whose Fourier transform is 


Then, from Example 4.2, 


*(0 = * 


— 2i'| 


2 


2 ’ 


*(/«) = 


1 + (U 
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The synthesis equation for\his Fourier transform pair K 


-i*\ - 




■ hUrh,\ 

Multiplying this equation by In and replacing t by - we obtain 

2 «' ,M - 

Now, interchanging the names of the variables t and to, we find that 


2iT£- 2 ^ 


1 


<? * m dt. 


(4.36) 


The nght-hand side ofeq. (4.38) is the Fourier transform analysis equation for2/{l + 
and thus, we conclude that 


2 
1 4 - 


*}- 


= 2ne 


The duality property can also be used to determine or to suggest other properties of 
Fourier transforms. Specifically, if there are characteristics of a function of time that have 
implications with regard to the Fourier transform, then the same characteristics associated 
with a function of frequency will have dual implications in the time domain, For example, 
in Section 4.3.4, we saw char differentiation in the time domain corresponds to multiplica- 
tion by jto in the frequency domain. From the preceding discussion, we might then suspect 
that multiplication by jt in the time domain corresponds roughly to differentiation in the 
frequency domain. To determine the precise form of this dual property, we can proceed 
in a fashion exactly analogous to that used in Section 4,3.4, Thus, if we differentiate the 
analysis equation (4.25) with respect to w T we obtain 


dX(jw) 

d<o 


- jtx{t)e ,m dt. 


(4.39) 


That is, 



(4.40] 


Similarly, we can derive the dual properties of eqs. (4.27) and (4,32): 




and 


(4.41) 



(4,42) 
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4.3.7 Parseval's Relation 

If *(0 and X(Jv) are a Fourier transform pair, then 



■ tsj 

\X{ju)\ 2 d*>> 

— a 


{4 43) 


This expression, referred to as ParsevaTs relation, follows from direct application of the 
Fourier transform. Specifically, 


x(t)pdt = J xti)x*(t)dt 


m 


2tt J_ 


| X*{jo>)e~^dw 


(ih 


Reversing the order of integration gives 


• + * i e¥*- 

*(0| 2 df = 2^\ X'ijw) 


x(t)e }w, dt 


da). 


The bracketed term is simply the Fourier transform of x\ r); thus, 

j* \mfdi = ^ j jx(j«)[ 2 d«. 

The term on the left-hand side of eq. (4.43) is the total energy in the signal x(t). 
Parseval’s relation says that this lotal energy may be determined either by computing the 
energy per unit time (|jc(/)p) and integrating aver all time or by computing the energy per 
unit frequency ( Jf(_/w)| 2 /2^)andintegratingoverall frequencies. For this reason, |XO*)l- 
is often referred to as the energy-density spectrum of the signal ;r(/). (See also Problem 
4.45.) Note that Parseval’s relation for finite-energy signals is the direct counterpart of 
Parseval’s relation for periodic signals (eq. 3.67), which states that the average power of 
a periodic signal equals the sum of the average powers of its individual harmonic compo- 
nents, which in turn are equal to the squared magnitudes of the Fourier series coefficients. 

Parseval’s relation and other Fourier transform properties are often useful in deter- 
mining some time domain characteristics of a signal directly from the Fourier transform. 
The next example is a simple illustration of this. 

Example 4 . 1 4 

For each of the Fourier transforms shown in Figure 4.18, we wish to evaluate the follow- 
ing time-domain expressions: 


E - | |x(0|V( 

° = P-‘ } 


r-0 
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Figure 4.16 The Fourier transforms considered in Example 4 14 


To evaluate E in the frequency domain, we may use Parseval'* relation. Thai is. 


£ = - 1 - f \X(jM)\ 2 d& 

-■tr J A 


(4.44) 


which evaluates to | for Figure 4. 18(a) and to 1 for Figure 4.18(h). 

To evaluate D m (he frequency domain, we first use the differentiation property to 
observe that 

d s 

£<0 - < — ► J<*X(ju) = G’OO. 

Noting ihat 


D = gt,0f = 


1 X 


1 4.4-5) 


we conclude: 


Z) — j jtitX(Jat)c/to 


14.46) 


which evaluates to zero tor Figure 4.18(a) and to - ^/-n- for Figure 4.18(b)- 

There are many other properties of the Fourier transform in addition to those we have 
already discussed. In the next two sections we present two specific properties that play 
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particularly central roles in the study of LTI systems and their applications. The first of 
these, discussed in Section 4.4, is referred to as the convolution property, which is central 
to many signals and systems applications, including filtering. The second, discussed in 
Section 4.5 t is referred to as the multiplication property, and it provides the foundation 
for our discussion of sampling in Chapter 7 and amplitude modulation in Chapter 8. In 
Section 4.6, we summarize the properties of the Fourier transform. 


4.4 THE CONVOLUTION PROPERTY 


As we saw in Chapter 3, if a periodic signal is represented in a Fourier series i.c., as 
a linear combination of harmonically related complex exponentials, as in cl (3.38) — 
then the response of an LTI system to this input can also be represented by a Fourier 
series. Because complex exponentials are eigenfunctions of LTI systems, the Fourier series 
coefficients of the output are those of the input multiplied by the frequency response of 
the system evaluated at the corresponding harmonic frequencies. 

In this section, we extend this result to the situation in w hich the signals are aperiodic. 
Wc first derive the properly somewhat informally, to build on the intuition wc developed for 
periodic signals in Chapter 3, and then provide a brief, formal derivation stalling directly 
from the convolution integral. 

Recall our interpretation of the Fourier transform synthesis equation as an expression 
for .*(/) as a linear combination of complex exponentials. Specifically, referring back to 
eq, (4,7), .*(/) is expressed as the limit of a sum; that is, 

1 f~ x 1 + * 

x (n ^ 5— X(jto)e JtI,, dw = lim — V X(jk(i}Q)e jk “' >r tu tl . (4.47) 

477 J.. r n>||— a ATT “ — ■* 

k - * 

As developed in Sections 3.2 and 3,8. the response of a linear system with impulse response 
hit) to a complex exponential e* x,,,, ' s is H(jkio 0 )t where 

f 1 * 

H(jku>u) = J (4.48) 


We can recognize the frequency response as defined in eq. (3. 1 21 ), as the Fourier 

transform of the system impulse response. In other words, Lhe Fourier transform of the 
impulse response (evaluated at w — kat o) is lhe complex scaling factor that the LTT system 
applies to the eigenfunction e^* 1 . From superposition [see eq. (3.124)]. we then have 

1 J B j 


and thus, from eq. (4.47), the response of the linear system to x(T) is 


1 +:e 

yit) = lim — V Xijk&tiHijkwriet^ivn 

*j(i — '0 4 tt , — J 
k - - x 


2l7 




(4.49) 
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Since v(f) and its Fourier traniform Y{j(o) are related by 

}'(') - ^ j Yt jwl^'du, 

we can identify Y(jd t) from eq. (4.49), yielding 

As a more formal derivation* we consider the convolution integral 

y(t) - j x(r)h(t - T)dr> 

We desire which is 

f +» r r 

I Jt(T)h(r - T)d- 


(4.50) 


(4.51) 


(4.52) 


^*dt. 


(4.5?) 


Interchanging the order of integration and noting that *(r) does not depend on i\ we have 

* 1 
h(t - r)e JtM, dt 


Y(jco) = x(t) 


dr. 


(4-54) 


By the time-shift property, eq.(4,27). the bracketed term is e Substituting this 

into eq, (4 54) yields 


W = 


x(r)e i t * r H{jto)dT - Hijto) Jt(rV 


(4.55) 


The integral is AT(/w) t and hence* 


YU*) = HU<*)X{ju). 


That is* 


L 


y(r) ?= h(t) * x(t) 




(4,56) 


Equation (4,56) is of major importance in signal and system analysis. As expressed 
in this equation* the FourieT transform maps the convolution of two signals into the product 
of their Fourier transforms. H(j<v\ the Fourier transform of the impulse response, is the 
frequency response as defined in eq. (3.121) and captures the change in complex amplitude 
of the Fourier transform of the input at each frequency to. For example* in frequency- 
selective filtering we may want to have *= 1 over one range of frequencies, so that 

the frequency components in this band experience little or no attenuation or change due to 
the system, while over another range of frequencies we may want to have H{jta) — 0, so 
that components in this range arc eliminated or significantly attenuated. 
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The Frequency response H{jto) plays as important a role in the analysis of LT1 sys- 
tems as dues its inverse transform, the unit impulse response For one thing, since h(t) 
completely characterises an LTI system, Then so must //(;<*>). In addition, many of the 
properties of LTI sysiems can be conveniently interpreted in terms of H(jtij). For exam- 
ple, in Section 2.3, we saw that the impulse response of the cascade of two LTI systems 
is the convolution of the impulse responses of die individual systems and that the over- 
all impulse response does not depend on the order in which the systems are cascaded 
Using eq (4.56),. wc can rephrase this in teirns of frequency responses. As illustrated in 
Figure 4.19, since the impulse response of the cascade of two LTI systems is the con- 
volution of the individual impulse responses, the convolution property then implies that 
the overall frequency response of the cascade of two systems is simply the product of 
the individual frequency responses. From this observation, it is then clear that the overall 
frequency response does not depend on the order of the cascade. 


xCt) 


h,(H 




yd) 


(a) 


x(t) 




{b> 


ytt) 






Hi (|L 


yffl 


(0 


Figure 4,1 9 Three equivalent LTI 
systems. Here, each block represents 
an LTI system with the indicated 
frequency response. 


A h discussed in Section 4.1,2, convergence of the Fourier transform is guaranteed 
only under certain conditions, and consequently, the frequency response cannot be defined 
for every LTI system. If, however, an LTI system is stable, then, as we sawir Section 2,3.7 
and Problem its impulse response is absolutely integrable; that is, 

f < * (4.57) 


Equation (4.57) is one of the three Dirichlet conditions that together guarantee the exis- 
tence of the Fourier transform H{jw) of MO- Thus, assuming that hit) satisfies the other 
two conditions, as essentially all signals of physical or practical significance do, we see 
that a stable LTI system has a frequency response 

In using Fourier analysis to study LTI systems, we will be restricting ourselves 
to systems whose impulse responses possess Fourier transforms. In order to use trans- 
form techniques to examine unstable LTI systems we will develop a generalization of 
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the continuous-time Fourier transform, the Laplace transform* We defer this discussion to 
Chapter 9, and until then we will consider the many problems and practical applications 
that we can analyze using the Fourier transform. 


4.4,1 Examples 

To illustrate the convolution property and its applications further, let us consider several 
examples, 

Example 4.1 S 

Consider a continuous-time LTI system with impulse response 

Kt) = &U ~ ft) (4-58) 

The frequency response of this system is the Fourier transform of h (( I and is given by 

= e (4 59) 

Thus, for any input x<0 with Fourier transform X{ju>), the Fourier transform of the output 
is 


= H{jt*)X{j<a) (4.60) 

- ta). 

This result, in fact, is consistent with the time-shift property of Seciion 4.3.2. Specifi- 
cally, a system for which the impulse response is S(t — ft) applies a time shift of ft to the 
input— that is, 


yU ) = -r(f - ft)- 

TTius, the shifting property given in eq. (4.27) also yields eq, (4,60), Note that, either from 
our discussion in Section 4.3.2 or directly from eq, (4.59), the frequency response of a 
system thatis a pure rime shifthas unity magnitude at all frequencies (i.e., = 1) 

and has a phase characteristic -a>ft that is a linear function of <y. 


Example 4*1 6 

As a second example, let us examine a differentiator — that is, an LTI system for which 
the input ,*(0 and the output y(r) are related by 


yi 0 


dx(i) 

dt 


From the differentiation property of Section 4.3,4, 

Y(jto) = jwX(jat). (4.61) 

Consequently, from eq, (4.56), it follows that the frequency response of a differentiator 
is 


H(j<a) = ;w. 


(4.62) 
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Example 4. 1 7 

Consider an integrator — that is, anLTi system specified by the equation 

y(/) - J x(j)dT. 

The impulse response for this system is the unit step «(f) t and therefore, from Exam- 
ple 4.11 and eq, (4.33), the frequency response of the system is 

+ ir5(*j). 


Then using eq, (4,56), we have 

7 (» - H{jbHX{jw) 


= J X{ju. t) + irX{ja>)8(ju) 

= ?-X(ja3) + ttX{Q)8(u>1 
ju> 

which is consistent with the integration property of eq. (4.32). 


Example 4. 1 8 


As we discussed in Section 3 9,2, frequency-seJeclive filtering is accomplished with an 
LTI system whose frequency response H(j&) passes thedesired range of frequencies and 
significantly attenuates frequencies outside that range. For example, consider the ideal 
luwpass filler introduced in Section 3.9.2, which has the frequency repense illustrated in 
Figure 4,20 and given by 


»{}<*) 


1 |a>| < w f 

0 \ai\ > cti f ' 


(4.63) 


Now that we have developed the Fourier transform representation, we know that the 
impulse response h(f) of this ideal filter is che inverse transform of eq, (4.63), Using the 
result in Example 4,5, we then have 


, , „ sin <0 / 
= - 

'JTt 


(4.64) 


which is plotted in Figure 4.21. 


Hfloj) 

1 

0 tu c w 

Stopband — *j-« — Paasband — — Stopband — *- 

Figure 4*Z0 Frequency response of an ideal lowpas$ filter. 
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h(t) 



Figure 4,2 1 Impulse response of an ideal low pass filler. 

From Example 4- T 8, we can begin to see some of the issues that arise in filter design 
that involve looking in both the time and frequency domains. In particular, while the ideal 
lowpass filter does have perfect frequency selectivity, its impulse response has some char- 
acteristics that may not be desirable. First, note that /iff) is not zero for r < 0 Consequently, 
the ideal lowpass filter is not causal, and thus, in applications requiring causal systems, 
the ideal filter is not an option. Moreover, as we discuss in Chapter 6, even if causality 
is not an essential constraint, the ideal filter is not easy to approximate closely, and tion- 
ideal lil ters that are more easily implemented are typically preferred. Furthermore , In some 
applications (.such as the automobile suspension system discussed in Section 6.7. 1 ), oscil- 
latory behavior in the impulse response of a lowpass filter may be undesirable. In such 
applications the time domain characteristics of the ideal lowpass filter, as shown in Fig- 
ure 4.21, may be unacceptable, implying that we may need to trade off frequency-domain 
characteristics such as ideal frequency selectivity with time-domain properties. 

For example, consider the LTI system with impulse response 

MO = e"' u(f)* (465) 

The frequency response of this system is 

J?0<U) = - 1 , ■ (4.66) 

Comparing eqs. (3.145) and (4.66), we see that this system can be implemented with 
the simple RC circuit discussed in Section 3,10* The impulse response and the magnitude 
of the frequency response are shown in Figure 4.22. While the system does not have the 
strong frequency selectivity of the ideal lowpass filter, it is causal and has an impulse 
response that decays monotonically, i.e., without oscillations. This filter or somewhat more 
complex ones corresponding to higher order differential equations are quite frequently 
preferred to ideal filters because of their causality, ease of implementation, and flexibility 
in allowing trade-offs, among other design considerations such as frequency selectivity 
and oscillatory behavior in the time domaia Many of these issues will be discussed in 
more detail in Chapter 6. 

The convolution property is often useful in evaluating the convolution integral— i.e*, 
in computing the response of LTI systems. This is illustrated in the next example. 
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Figure 4.22 (a) Impulse response of the LTI system in eq. (4,65), 
(b) magnitude of Ihe frequency response of the system. 

Example 4.19 

Consider the response of an LTI system with impulse response 

h(0 - f u 'm(/X aX), 


to the input signal 


xfO 37 € *w(r), b > 0, 


Rather than computing y(t) = jr(r) * A(r) directly, let us transform the problem into the 
frequency domain, From Example 4,1, the Fourier transforms of .rf/Jand hu) are 


and 


Therefore, 


X(joj) 


_ 1 

b + jw 


H(jm) 


1 

a + jto 


Yiju) = 


1 

(u •+- ju*)(b +■ /to) 


(4.67) 


To determine the output y(r), we wish to obtain the inverse transform of Vi jus). 
This is most simply done by expanding Y(jw) in a partial-fraction expansion, Such 
expansions are extremely useful in evaluating inverse transforms, and the general 
method for performing a partial -fraction expansion is developed in the appendix. For this 
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example, assuming that h a, the partial fraction expansion for i'(jiw) takes the form 


yi» = 


A B 

a + jtii b + jta ' 


(4m 


where A and B are constants to be determined. One way to find A and B is to equate the 
right-hand sides of eqs. (4.67) and (4.68), multiply both sides by (n -f jtn)(b + jm), and 
solve for A and B . Alternatively, in the appendix we present a more general and efficient 
method for computing the coefficients in partial-fraction expansions such as eq, (4.681 
Using either of these approaches, we find that 


and therefore, 


y<» = 


i 


i 


b - a 


4 jui b 4 jta \ 


(4.69) 


The inverse transform for each of the two terms m eq. (4.69) can be recognized 
by inspection. Using the linearity property of Section 4.3. 1 , we have 


m = 


1 

b ~ a 




When b = o, the partial fraction expansion of eq. (4.69) is not valid. However, with 
b = a, eq, f4.67) becomes 


T(>) - 


1 

[a + jto? 


Recognizing this as 


1 


(d + jatV [a+ /oij' 

we can use the dual of the differentiation property, as given in eq. (4.40). Thus, 

3 1 


, d 


1 




te 


a + jo> 


s . d 


1 


] 


do* [.a + \ (a + jtii) 1 ’ 


and consequently, 


yit) ** le- ar u(t). 


Example 4.20 

As another illustration of the usefulness of the convolution property, let us consider the 
problem of determining the response of an ideal lowpass dicer to an input signal .x(r) that 
has the form of a sine function. That is, 

, . stnw 

*0) * — . 

7 Tt 

Of course, (he impulse response of the ideal lowpass filter is of a similar form, namely. 
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h(t) = 


sin fi> c t 

77 1 


The filter output y(r) will therefore be the convolution of two sine functions, which, as we 
now show, also turns out to be a sine function, A particularly cunvemenl way of deriving 
this result is to first observe that 


where 


Y(j^) = X(jw)H(ja>l 


and 


X(/U3) 


] fo>| =E= ill. 

0 elsewhere 


H{ju» 


] fco| ^ m, 
|J elsewhere 


Therefore, 


r(M 


1 \w) ^ wt, 

0 elsewhere 


where wu is the smaller of the two numbers^, andtv, Finally, the inverse FouneTtranS' 
foim of Y(jtv) is given by 


?(•) = { 


siniii,; 
7. rt 

7Tf 


if ii) ( 5 OJj 
if U), toff 


That is, depending upon which of and 4> t is smaller, the output is equal to either *(f) 
or h(t ). 


4.5 THE MULTIPLICATION PROPERTY 


The convolution property states that convolution in the irme domain corresponds to mul- 
tiplication in the frequency domain. Because of duality between the time and frequency 
domains, we would expect a dual property also to hold (i.e,, that multiplication in the time 
domain corresponds to convolution in the frequency domain). Specifically, 


KO ' -r<0p(0 




(4.70) 


This can be shown by exploiting duality as discussed in Section 4.3,6, together with the 
convolution property, ot by directly using the Fourier transform relations in a manner anal- 
ogous to the procedure used in deriving the convolution property, 

Multiplication of one signal by another can be thought of as using one signal to scale 
or modulate the amplitude of the other, and consequently, the multiplication of two sig- 
nals is often referred to as amplitude modulation . For this reason, eq. (4.70) is sometimes 
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referred to as the modulation property. Ah we shall see in Chapters 7 and 8, this property 
has several very important applications. To illustrate eq. (4,70), and to suggest one of the 
applications that we will discuss in subsequent chapters, let us consider several examples. 

Example 4.21 

Let j(0 be a signal wlme spectrum is depicted in Figure 4 23(a) Also, consider 

the signal 


p(t} = COSnUq/ 


Then 


= ttS (<l> — wo) + ir5(tu + <ur0. 

as sketched in Figure 4.23(b), and the spectrum R{jw) of r(t) = s(J)p(t) is obtained by 


SDw) 



la) 


7T 
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P0o») it 
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Figure 4.23 Use of the multiplication property in Example 4 21. (a) the 
Fourier transform o* a signal 5(f); (b) the Fourier transform of p(f) = cos 
(c) the Fourier transform of r(f) = $(/)p(f), 
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an application of eq. (4.7D), yielding 

Pijta) 

- w o)) ~ 2^^*° + **(*))- (4.71) 

which is sketched in Figure 4.23(c) Here we have assumed that a»o > w\, so that the 
two nonzero portions of R(jtit) do not overlap. Clearly, the spectrum of rU) consists of 
the sum of two shifted and scaled versions of 

From eq. (4,71) and from Figure 423* we see that all of the information in the 
signal s(t) is preserved when we multiply ihis signal by a sinusoidal signal, although the 
information has been shifted to higher frequencies. This fact forms the basis for sinu- 
soidal amplitude modulation systems foTCftmmunicalioiis. Inihe next example, we learn 
how we can recover the original signal s(1) from the amplitude-modulated signal rff), 

Example 4.22 

Lot us now consider r(l) as obtained in Example 4.21 , and let 

g(0 = riOpUl 

where, again, p(r) = cosov Then, R{J<o), P{joi), and G(ju>) are as &hcwn in 
Figure 4,24. 

From Figure 4.24(c) and the linearity of the Fourier transform, we see that g(t) 
is the sum of (l/2)j(r) and a signal with a spectrum that h nonzero only at higher frequen- 
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Figure 4.24 Spectra of signals considered in Example 4.22: (a) tf(/u) 
(b) P</«); (c) ff(M 
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cies (centered around ±2o»o). Suppose then that we apply the signal *(r) as the input to 
a frequency-selective lowpaft* filter v/tth frequency response that is constant at 

low frequencies (say, for |cu | < qj i ) and zero at high frequencies (for IwJ > &ij). Then 
the output of this system will have as Us spectrum which, because of the 

particular choice of H(jw), will be a scaled replica of S(ja*}. Therefore, the output itself 
will be a scaled version cf s(t). In Chapter S, we expand significantly on this, idea as we 
develop in detail the fundamentals of amplitude modulation. 


Example 4.23 

Another illustration of the usefulness of the Fourier transform multiplication property is 
provided by the problem of determining the Fourier transform of the signal 

_ sin(0 $in(i/2) 

.VI, U — 7> ‘ 

7Tt ? 


The key here is to recognize *0) as the product of two sine functions' 


*(/) = 7T 


s m(f) 

TTi 


sir K//2) 

vt 


Applying the multiplication property of the Fourier transform, we obtain 

Noting that ihe Fourier transform of each sine function is a rectangular pulse, we can 
proceed to convolve those pulses to obtain the function X * jto) displayed in Figure 4.25. 



■ Xflw) 

_ 3 _ 1 1 

1/2 

l -’a 


2 2 2 2 

Figure 4,25 The Fourier transform of x(f) in Example 4 23, 


4.5. T Frequency-Selective Filtering with Variable Center Frequency 

As suggested inExamples 4.21 and 4.22 and developed more fully in Chapter 8, one of the 
important applications of the multiplication property is amplitude modulation in commu- 
nication systems. Another important application is in the implementation of frequency- 
selective bandpass filters with tunable center frequencies that can be adjusted by the 
simple turn of a dial. In a frequency^selectivc bandpass filter built with elements such 
as resistors, operational amplifiers, and capacitors, the center frequency depends on a 
number of element values, all of which must be varied simultaneously in the correct way 
if the center frequency is to be adjusted directly. This is generally difficult and cumber- 
some in comparison with building a filter whose characteristics aie fixed. An alternative 
to directly varying the filter characteristics is to use a fixed frequency-selective filter anrl 
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shift the spectrum of the signal appropriately, using the principles of sinusoidal amplitude 
modulation. 

For example, consider the system shov/n in Figure 4.26. Here, an input signal 
*(f) is multiplied by the complex exponential signal e 1Wrf r The resulting signal is then 
passed through a iowpass filter with cutoff frequency cuo> and the output is multiplied by 
e~i**‘*. The spectra of the signals x{!),y{t). n^r). and f(t ) are illustrated in Figure 4.27. 



Figure 4 ,26 Implementation of a bandpass filter usinc amplitude modula- 
tion with a complex experiential carrier 


XtJo») 



CJ 
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Specifically, from either the multiplication property or the frequency-shifting property it 
follows that the Fourier transform of yit) = € }ta,} x{t) is 

Y(jo>) = fifiw - = X(j(<a - w f )) t 

so that Y(jui) equals %()<*>) shifted to the right by <a r and frequencies in X(ja>) n eai 
lu = qj have been shifted into the passband of the lowpass filter. Similarly, the Fourier 
transform of fir) = e } ^ s w{t) is 

F{Jm) = + o#o)). 

so that the Fourier transform of W(j<i))isF{ jw) shifted to the left by w t -. From Figure 4.27, 
we observe that the overall system of Figure 4,26 is equivalent to an ideal bandpass fil- 
ter with center frequency -oi r and bandwidth as illustrated in Figure 4.28. As the 
frequency of the complex exponential oscillator is varied, the center frequency of the 
bandpass filter varies. 


H(jm) 



1 

- 

'1 


“Wc 

u> 


Figure 4.26 Bandpass fitter equiva- 
lent of figure 4.26 


In the system of Figure 4.26 with x(r) real, the signal* y(t), w{f) t and /(t) are all 
complex. If we retain only the real part of /(f)* the resulting spectrum is that shown in 
Figure 4.29, and the equivalent bandpass filter passes bands of frequencies centered 
around qj c and ^ , as indicated in Figure 4.30, Under certain conditions, it is also possi- 

ble to use sinusoidal rather than complex exponential modulation to implement the system 
of the latter figure. Ibis is explored further in Problem 4.46. 




Figure 4.29 Spectrum of 
associated wim Figure 4.26. 
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Figure 4.30 Equivalent bandpass 
filter for (R«{f{f)} in figure 4.29. 
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4.6 TABLES OF FOURIER PROPERTIES AND OF BASIC FOURJER TRANSFORM PATRS 

In the preceding sections and in the problems at the end of the chapter, we have consid- 
ered some of the important properties of the Fourier transform. These are summarized in 
T^ble 4.1, in which we have also indicated the section of this chapter in which each prop- 
erty has been discussed. 

In Table 4.2, we have assembled a List of many of the basic and important Fourier 
transform pairs. We will encounter many of these repeatedly as we apply the tools of 


TABLE 4. 1 PROPERTIES OF THE FOURIER TRANSFORM 


Section 

Property 

Aperiodic signal 

Fourier transform 



z(t) 

Xijiii) 



m 


4 3 1 

Linearity 

ux(t) + iyk) 

uX{jw) 1 b¥{j<&') 

4,3,2 

Time Shifting 

Mt 

X (>«> 

4 3,6 

Frequency Shifting 

r''r(l) 

X(j(a> - o>o)\ 

4 3 3 

Conjugation 



4,3,5 

Time Reversal 

M -'> 

X{-ju) 

4.3.5 

Time and Frequency 

xial) 

n*(—) 


Scaling 


\a\ V ° J 

4.4 

Convolution 


xuwmjw) 

rtjw) 

XT7 

4.5 

Multiplication 

Mt)yO) 

4 3 4 

Differentiation in Time 

d 


4,3,4 

Integration 

f xit)dt 

— (cu ) 



J-* 


4.3.6 

D:ffcrenUauon in 




Frequency 



JT(» = JTC-jtt j) 
<R*tX()u)} = -;«*>} 


4.3J 

Conjugate Symmetry 

for Real Signal. 1 ; 

,v(l) real 


i ^ yo»)} 

1*0)1 = Xl-yffJl 

<X{j<i>) = - - /U j> 

4.3.3 

Symmetry for Real and 

Even Signals 

r(r)real and even 


XO'w) real and even 

4.3.3 

Symmetry for Real and 
Odd Signal* 

*{/}reat and odd 


Xijut) purely imaginary and odd 

4.3.3 

Even-Odd Decompo- 


Utrireal] 



sition for Real Sig- 

xad = ewUtm 

[*CO neall 



nak 


Par scva] 'a Relation for Aperiodic Signals 



4,51.7 
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TABLE 4.2 BASIC FOURIER TRANSFORM PAIRS 






Poirier aeries coefflclals 


Signal 

F«jrkr transform 

(if periodic) 

1' 

2 

a f e^' 

4 a. 

2jt y 

- k <i> a ) 

tt* 

e ?<LV 


2trS(iii - wfl) 


tti = 1 

■ttj. = 0, otherwise 

COS (i}$t 

rr[§((U - w<i'j + 5(o> + wu)J 

tti = a i = i 

Hi = 0> otherwise 


— [Sit** - tun) ■ 

- <5(w + wo)J 

tti = -a i = jf- 

tt* = 0, otherwise 


= 1 

2fr5(u) 


<Jo = l, tti = 0,fr# - 0 

/this is the Founcr senes representation for' 1 ! 

(any choice of T > 0 1 

Periodic square wave 
1. Ill < 7\ 

" 0, 
anc 

'T” 2imkiit Q T\ B 

,> . . tM> Jt^n) 

t.-i; * 

woTi [kw»T\\ siiubuoT) 

sine = - 

IT \ TT } f(TT 

*(r + r> = 




2 ^-* r > 

T.Z‘(-- 

1 

M *r 

F *■ 

Ht = Y for a11 * 

jr(0' 

h \t| < Tt 
O r t\> T\ 

a> 


— 

sinW'f 

-h' O 

II 

,»»» 

a 

|co| < W 


■Tf 

\v\ > W 


&{t) 


i 


— 

utO 


— - + 7Tfi(u) 

JW 


— 

so- 

- h)) 



— 

£ CFU{«} > 0 

1 

it f jtO 


— 

le -« 

u{t), > 0 

1 



(tt + iw'jr 



s 1 


] 



CR*{tt} > 0 

(d + jtitY 
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Fourier analysis in our examination of signals and systems. All of the transform pairs, 
except for the Iasi one in the table* have been considered in examples in the preceding 
sections. The last pair is considered in Problem 4,40. In addition, note that several of 
the signals in Table 4.2 are periodic, and for these we have also listed the corresponding 
Fourier series coefficients. 


4.7 SYSTEMS CHARACTERIZED BY LINEAR CONSTANT-COEFFICIENT 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


As we have discussed on several occasions, a particularly important and useful class 
of continuous-time LTI sy .stems is those for which the input and output satisfy a linear 
constant-coefficient differential equation of the form 




«,k- 


A’CO 


dt k 


M 




k = Q 


(472) 


In this section, we consider the question of determining the frequency response of such an 
LTI system. Throughout the discussion we will always assume that the system is stable, 
so that its frequency response exists, 

There are two closely related ways in which to determine the frequency response 
fi{jt n) for an LTI system described by the differential equation (4.72). The finst of these, 
which relies on the facL that complex exponential signals are eigenfunctions of LTI 
systems, was used in Section 3.10 in our analysis of several simple, nonidea] filters. 
Specifically, if *(0 - e JUI \ then the output must be y(/> = Substituting these 

expressions into the differential equation (4.72) and performing some algebra, wc can 
then solve for ti(jo)). In this section we use an alternative approach to arrive at the same 
answer, making use of the differentiation property, eq. (4.31), of Fourier transforms, 

Consider an LTI system characterized by eq. (4.72). From the convolution property, 

Y<j&) ^ H(ju)X{j&) r 


or equivalently. 


H{j&) = 


Xijtny 


(4,731 


where X{ja>), Y(jtii), and are the Fourier transforms of the input *(0, output >-{/)► 

and impulse response h(t), respectively. Next, consider applying the Fourier transform to 
both sides of eq. (4,72) to obtain 


M 






t = (l 


d k x{t) 

dt k 


(4.74; 


From the linearity property, eq. (4,26), this becomes 
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and from thii differentiation property, eq. (4,30, 


jV 


k -0 


Vf 

Xtjto), 


or equivalently, 




' jV 
>*■0 


X(jto) 


k - 0 


Thus, from eq (4.73), 


»(» 


r(ju) 

Kjw) 


-o^Uwf* 


(4.76) 


Observe that //(/to) is thus a rational function; lhat i$, it is a ratio of polynomials 
in tjfeuf. The coefficients of the numerator polynomial are the same coefficients as those 
that appear on the right-hand side of eq. (4.72), and the coefficients of the denominator 
polynomial are the same coefficients as appear on the left side of eq. (4.72). Hence, the 
frequency response given in eq. (4.76) for the LTl system characterized by eq, (4,72) can 
be written down directly by inspection 

The differential equation (4.72) is commonly referred to as an Mh-order differen- 
tial equation, as the equation involves derivatives of the output y{t) up through the Afth 
derivative. Also, the denominator of H(j(o) in eq, (4.76) is an Mh-order polynomial in 
(». 


Example 4.24 

Consider a stable LTl system characterized by the differential equation 

+ aytt) = *( 0 . (4 77 ) 

with a > 0. From eq, (4.76), the frequency response is 

(4.78) 

jot + a 

Comparing this with the result of Example 4,1, we see that eq. (.478) is the Fourier 
transform of e The impulse response of the system is then recognized as 

h{s) = e" f u{t). 


Example 4.25 

Consider a stable LTl system that is characterized by the differential equation 

d 2 y(t) .rfy(/) . . ^ 'dx(t) ^ , 

* + 4 ^ 7 -Z + B v (0 = —-L + 2 x(ii 




dt 


dt 
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From eq. (4.76),. the Frequency response is 


M(jio) 


W+2 

{jo)) 2 4- 4 {jto) + 3 


(4.79) 


To determine the corresponding impulse response, we require the inverse Fourier trans- 
form of This can be found using the technique of partial-fraction expansion em- 

ployed in Example 4.19 and discussed in detail in the appendix. (In particular, see Ex- 
ample A. I, in which the details of the calculations for the partial-fraction expansion of 
eq. (4.79) are worked out,) As a first step, we factor the denominator of the right-hand 
side of eq, (4.79) into a product of lower order terms: 


HU*) = TT 


jw 4- 2 


tjtt 4- 1)0<W + 3)‘ 

Then, using tbe method of partial-fraction expansion, we find that 


(4.80) 




jtt) +■ 1 jta 4 3 


The inverse transform of each term can be recognized from Example 4.24, with the result 
that 


(.(/) =\e ‘u(!) + ^e" 3 'u(f). 

The procedure used in Example 4,25 to obtain the inverse Fourier transform is gen- 
erally useful in inverting transforms that are ratios of polynomials in j<o. In particular, 
we can use eq. (4.76) to determine the frequency response of any LTI system described 
by a linear constant-coefficient differential equation and then can calculate the impulse 
response by performing a partial-fraction expansion that puts the frequency response into 
a form in which the inverse transform of each term can be recognized by inspection. In 
addition, if the Fourier transform X(ja>) of the input to such a system is also a ratio of 
polynomials in jtt), then so is Y(ja>) — H(jb>)X{jw). In this case we can use the same 
technique to solve the differential equation — that is, to find the response y(r) to the input 
*(/), This Is illustrated in the next example. 

Example 4.26 

Consider the system of Example 4.25, and suppose that the input is 

= e ’uU). 


Then, using eq. (4.80), we have 

r ° W) = BWW - [<> +7 Hjl - 3)][j=TTT 

_ jix) 4 2 
“ U®+ 1 ) 2 U<o 4 3) 


(4.81) 
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A-s discussed in the appendix, in this cane the partial-fraction expansion takes the form 


Y(jo>) = 


An A ij + A 2± 

joy + 1 (j« -+• l) 2 jo* ■+ 3' 


(4.82) 


where An, Ayi, and A £ \ are constants to be determined. In Example A.2 in the appendix, 
the technique of partial-fraction expansion is used to determine these constants. The 
valuer obtained are 


so that 


An 


1 

4 r 


An 


r 


An « 


1 

4‘ 


T<» 


[ 

4 

jtO + 1 


+ 


l 

O + i) 2 


I 

3 

jilt A \ 


<4,53) 


Again, the inverse Fourier transform for each term in eq. (4.83) can be obtained by in* 
spectiop. The first and third terms are of the same type that we have encountered m the 
preceding two examples, while the inverse transform of the second term can be obtained 
from Table 4,2 or, as was done m Example 4,19, by applying the dual of the differenti- 
ation property, as given in eq. (4,40), to + 1), The inverse transform of eq. (4.83) 
is then found to be 





1 

+ 2 fC 


ir *(*>. 


From the preceding examples, we see how the techniques of Fourier analysis allow 
us to reduce problems concerning LTi systems characterized by differential equations to 
straightforward algebraic problems. This important fact is illustrated further in a number 
of the problems at the end of the chapter. In addition (see Chapter 6) t the algebraic structure 
of the rational transforms encountered in dealing with LTI systems described by differen- 
tial equations greatly facilitate the analysis of their frequency-domain properties and the 
development of insights into both the time-domain and frequency-domain characteristics 
of this important class of systems. 


4.8 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have developed the Fourier transform representation for continous-trme 
signals and have examined many of the properties that make this transform so useful. In 
particular, by viewing an aperiodic signal as the limit of a periodic signal as the period 
becomes arbitrarily large, we derived the Fourier transform representation for aperiodic 
signals from the Fourier series representation for periodic signals developed in Chapter 3. 
In addition, periodic signals themselves can be represented using Fourier transforms con- 
sisting of trains of impulses located at the harmonic frequencies of the periodic signal and 
with areas proportional to the corresponding Fourier series coefficients. 

The Fourier transform possesses a wide variety of important properties that de- 
scribe how different characteristics of signals are reflected in their transforms, and in 
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this chapter we have derived and examined many of these properties. Among them are 
two that have particular significance for our study of signals and systems. The first is the 
convolution property* which is a direct consequence of ihe eigenfunction property of com- 
plex exponential signals and which leads to the description of an LTI system in terms 
of its frequency response. This description plays a fundamental role in the frequency- 
domain approach to the analysis of LTI systems* which we will continue to explore in 
subsequent chapters. The second property of the Fourier transform that has extremely 
important implications is the multiplication property, which provides the basis for the 
frequency-domain analysis of sampling and modulation systems. Wle examine these sys- 
tems further in Chapters 7 and 8. 

We have also seen that the tools of Fourier analysis are particularly well suited to 
the examination of LTI systems characterized by linear constant-coefficient differential 
equations. Specifically, we have found that the frequency response for such a system can 
be determined by inspection and that the technique of partial-fraction expansion can then 
be used to facilitate the calculation of the impulse response of the system. In subsequent 
chapters, we will find that the convenient algebraic structure of the frequency responses 
of these systems allows us to gain considerable insight into their characteristics in both the 
time and frequency domains. 


Chapter 4 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic category and the answers arc pro- 
vided in the back of the book. The remaining three sections contain problems belonging 
to the basic, advanced, and extension categories, respectively. 


BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 

4 * 1 . Use the Fourier transform analysis equation (4.9) to calculate the Fourier transforms 

of: 

(a) e~ 2U ~ n u{t- 1) (b) - f i 

Sketch and label the magnitude of each Fourier transform. 

4.2, Use the Fourier transform analysis equation (4,9) to calculate the Fourier transforms 

of: 

(a) 6(t + 1) + S(r - I) (b) i{«(-2 - t) + u(f - 2)} 

Sketch and label the magnitude of each Fourier transform. 

4.3, Determine the Fourier transform of each of the following periodic signals: 

(a) sin(2'tr/ -+ |) (b) 1 + cos{6jt 7 + f) 

4.4, Use the Fourier transform synthesis equation (4,8) to determine the inverse Fourier 
transforms of: 

(a) X] {}<$) = lit £(cu) -+ 7rfi(oi - 4rr) + tt + 4ir) 
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\ 2, 0 ^ at ^ 2 

(b) X 2 ( jo,) = {-% ~2 ^ ^ < 0 

[ 0, \w\ > 2 

4.5. Use the Fourier transform synthesis equation (4.8) to determine the inverse Fourier 

transform of X(jti>) — where 

[Y(/w)| - 2 {h(&> ■+■ 3) - u{u) - 3)}, 

3 

<X(jta) = — -w 4 ir. 

Use your answer to determine the values of r for which j*(f) = 0. 

4.6. Given that jc(f) has the Fourier transform X(jdi), express the Fourier transforms of 
the signals listed below in terms of X(/cu ), You may find useful theFourier tiansfortv 
properties listed in Table 4.1. 

(*) jc s (rj - x(\ - r)+ x{-\ - t) 

(b) x 2 (t) = jc[3i - 6) 

(c) x${t) - - 1) 

4.7. For each of the following Fourier transforms, use Fourier transform properties (Table 
4. 1) to determine whether the corresponding time-domain signal is (i) real, imaginary, 
qt neither and (ii) even, odd, or neither. Do this without evaluating the inverse of any 
of tiie given transforms. 

(a) X\( jtii) = - i*(*> - 2) 

(b) X 2 (M) =cos(2w)si o(|) 

(c) X^(jti?'} - j4(w)e JiW “> t where jI(cij) = (sinZtoJ/aj and 4 ^ 

(d) XU»>) = z:=-„(^) w S(£U - ) 

4JI. Consider the signal 

[ o, r < ~i 

j( 0 = ( r + 

[l, f>i 

(a) Use the differentiation and integration properties in Table 4.1 and the Fourier 
transform pair for the rectangular pulse in Thble 4.2 to find a closed-form ex- 
pression forXtjw). 

(b) What is the Fourier transform of g(r) - jc(r) - f ? 

4 A Consider the signal 

X(t) = f ft w ^ 1 

w 1 a + iyz -i ^ f < r 

(a) With the help of Tables 4, 1 and 4.2, determine the closed-form expression for 
XU™) 

(b) Take the real part of your answer to part (a), and verify that it is the Fourier 
transform of the even part of jr(f). 

(c) What is the Fourier transform of the odd part of x(f)? 
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4.10* (a) Use Tables 4.1 and 4.2 to help determine the Fourier transform of the following 
signal; 


x(t) 


t 


sirW 

TTf 


(b) Use ParsevaTs relation and the result of the previous pan to determine the nu- 
merical value of 


A = 



dx 


4*11, Given the relationships 


y(0 = jc(i) * ft(n 


and 


g(t) = xOr)*hOt), 

and given that x{t) has Fourier transform X{jw) and h(t) has Fourier transform 
use Fourier transform properties to show that g(t) ha# the form 

SiO = Aj(Bf). 


Determine the values of A and B , 
4,12* Consider the Fourier transform pair 


(a) Use the appropriate Fourier transform properties to find the Fourier transform 
of 

(b) Use the result from part (a), along with the duality property, to determine the 
Fourier transform of 


4r 

UTW' 


Hint: See Example 4,13, 

4.13* Let jr(f) be a signal whose Fourier transform is 

X{j&) = £(o>) + S(oJ - tt) + B(&> - 5), 


and let 


fc(r) - u{t) “ u{t - 2). 


(a) Is x (/) periodic? 

(b) Is xif) * h{t) periodic? 

(c) Can the convolution of two aperiodic signals be periodic? 
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4.14. Consider a signal jr(0 with Fourier transform X{jc a). Suppose we are given the 
following facts: 

1 . jt(/) is real and nonnegative 

2. 5 _, {(1 +* jto)X (;a>)} = Ae~ 2i u{t\ where A is independent of r, 

3. f ** \X{jw)\ 2 du> = 2ir. 

Determine a closed-form expression for jr(f ). 

4.15. Let -*(f) be a signal with Fourier transform X(jw). Suppose we are given the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. jr(f) ts real. 

2. x(t) = Ofor/ s 0. 

3. ±f^<Re{X(ja>)}e><“'dui = \t\e ‘I'L 

Determine a closed-form expression for 

4.16. Consider the signal 


x(t) 

(a) Determine g(/) such that 


- sin(tf) - 


X(t) = 


amt 

m 


g(t). 


(b) Use the multiplication property of the Fourier transform to argue that X(j<j) is 
periodic. Specify over one period, 

4.17. Determine whether each of the following statements is true or false. Justify your 
answers, 

(a) An odd and imaginary signal always has an odd and imaginary Fourier trans- 
form, 

(b) The convolution of an odd Fourier transform with an even Fourier transform is 
always odd. 

4.18. Find the impulse response of a system with the frequency' response 

(sin 2 (3<u))cosw 

n\ja>) = s— 

at* 

4.19. Consider a causal L.TI system with frequency response 

w o> = - 

Jhl 4- J 

For a particular input *(/) this system is observed to produce the output 

y(t) - e~ JI u(t) - e~ A 'u{t). 

Determine *{r). 

4.20. Find the impulse response of the causal LTl system represented by the RLC circuit 
considered in Problem 3.20. Do this by taking the inverse Fourier transform of the 
circuit's frequency response. You may use Tables 4,1 and 4,2 to help evaluate the 
inverse Fourier transform. 
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BASIC PROBLEMS 


421. Compute Che Fourier transform of each of the following signals: 
(a) [«r~ &, cos*u 0 f]w(f), a > 0 (b) £“^ rJ sin2f 

f-i ^ f 1 + C0S7r *' M ^ 1 ™ 

(c) JC(() - 0 " (d) S i=n «‘S(r- kl 

U> Lte- 2l sin4r]tt(t) (f) I^I P^V 1 ] 

(&> *(r) as shown in Figure P4 2 1(a) (h) *(f) as shown in F 

o) .v(n = f 1 _ f2 ' 0 P ' < 1 ti) 


(b) e 3l,J sin2f 

(d> Zl=v<* k $tt-kT\ |a| < 1 
(0 [^ 11 =^] 


_ f 1 - r\ 0 < t < 1 


otherwise 


(h) *(r) as shown in Figure P4,2l(b) 

(j) z;:-,,e- u ~ 2nl 



Figure P4.22 
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(a) X( ja ,) = 

(b) X(joi) - cos(4a> -l- ir/3) 

(c) X(ju>) as given by the magnitude and phase plots or Figure P4 .22(a) 

(d) X{jw) = 2[&{w - Vi - 6(a> + 1)1 + 3(6(td - 2 tt) + S{w -t- 2ir)] 

(e) X{jat) as in Figure P4 r 22(b) 

4.23. Consider the signal 


Ostsl 
elsewhere 

Determine the Fourier transform of each of the signals shown in Figure P4.23. You 
should he able to do this by explicitly evaluating onty the transform of *o(/) and 
then using properties of the Fourier transform. 





*4<t) 


txotft 


o t t 


(c) 


W Figure F4.23 


4*24. (a) Determine which, if any, of the real signals depicted in Figure P4.24 have 
Fourier transforms that satisfy each of the following conditions; 

( 1 ) = 0 

(2) jfrnfJHyo*)} = 0 

(3) There exists a real or such that ei ai *X{jm) is real , 

<4) \^Xiiu>)du> = 0 

(5) <uX{j6>)da> = 0 

(6) X(jw) is periodic 

(b) Construct a signal that has properties (1), (4)> and (5) and does not have the 
others. 
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(b) 


t 


x ft) 


(C) 


t 


ld> 

x(Q - e - '*' 2 



Figure P4.Z4 
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4.25. Let X(jti)) denote the Fourier transform of the signal jt(r) depicted in Figure P4.25. 

(a) Find 

(b) Find X(jQ). 

(c) Find/* M JSf(jw)<fw. 

(d) Evaluate J_^ 

<e> Evaluate J \X{j<o)\ 2 dw. 

(f) Sketch the inverse Fourier transform of <R«{AT(/4 i>)}. 

Note: You should perform all these calculations withoutexplicitly evaluating A'i ju>). 


x(t) 



4.26. (a) Compute the convolution of each of the following pairs of signals Jeff) and h(t) 
by calculating X(j&) and ki(j<a ), using the convolution property, and inverse 
transforming. 

(i) x(t) = /c- 2 'u(i) r hU) = 

(ii> j (0 = re~ 2l u{tl h(t) = te~ Al u{t) 

(ill) x(» = h{t) = e J u(-f) 

(b) Suppose that jc (. p > = e ~v~ 2 n(r — 2) and h(t) is as depicted in Figure P4 26 Ver- 
ify the convolution property for this pair of signals by showing that the Fourier 
transform of y(0 = A(f) equals H{jo)}X(ju>). 


hft) 



i 

_r 




-1 3 1 Figure P4.26 


4.27. Consider the signals 


*(f) = u(t — 1) - 2w(f — 2) + ufr — 3} 


JE(0 = ^ *(r “ Jfc7> 


and 
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where T > 0. l-et a* denote the Fourier series coefficients of 5(0. and let X(jto\ 
denote the Fourier transform of x{t), 

(a) Determine a closed-fomt expression for X(jt&)> 

(b) Determine an expression for the Fourier coefficients a* and verify that a k = 



4.28. (a) Let x(t) have the Fourier transform X(jia), and let p{t) be periodic with funda- 
mental frequency too and Fourier series representation 

p(t) = x 


Determine an expression for the Fourier transform of 

vft) = ^)P(0. (P4.2S-U 

(b) Suppose that X{jt o) is as depicted in Figure P4 .28(a). Sketch the spectrum of 
y(/) in eq. (P4.28-1) for each of the following choices of p(t): 

(i) pit) = cos(f/2) 

(II) pit) = cosr 

(iii) p(t) = cos2i 

(iv) pit} = (sinr)(sin20 

(v) pit) = cos 2f - cos t 

(vi) pit } = X^=- K Ht “ im) 

(vil> pit) =* 

(Viii) p(t) = E;r_.5(f-4irn) 

(lx) pit} = - 2irn)- = -*&#- irn) 

(x) p(f) = the periodic square wave shown in Figure P4.28(b). 


X(M 



Ai 


P<t) 



<M 


Figure P4.20 
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4.29* A real-valued continuous-time function a{ 0 has a Fourier transform Jf(yw) whose 
magnitude and phase ate as illustrated in Figure P4.29(a), 

The functions * a 0), *>(r), and *«*(/) have Fourier transforms whose 

magnitudes are identical to X{jo>\ but whose phase functions differ, as shown in 
Figures P4.29(bH>) The phase functions <X a (jv>) and 4CJC*{ jto) are formed by 
adding a linear phase to 4LX{jw). The function is formed by reflecting 

about &> = 0, and <Xj(j<a) is obtained by a combination of a re flection 
and an addition of a linear phase. Using the properties of Fourier transforms, deter- 
mine the expressions for jc a (f)* *&(#)* and m terms of *(f). 
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< X b {jba> 




4,30, Suppose g(t) = jc(/)cos t and the Fourier transform of the g{t ) is 




U M ^ 2 

0, otherwise ‘ 


(a) Determine x(t). 

(b) Specify the Fourier transform X\ (j<o ) of a signal x i (r) such that 


jKO * jfi(/)oos 
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4.3L (a) Show that the three LTT systems with impulse responses 

h\(t) = u(t\ 

^(r) = — 2d(0 + 5^ -2 'tj(0, 

and 

Ai< t) = 2/e~'u(0 

all have the same response to *(0 = cosf. 

(b) Find the impulse response of another LTI system with the same response lo 
cos !. 

This problem illustrates the fact that the response to cos* f cannot be used to 
specify an LTI system uniquely. 

4,32. Consider an LTI system S with impulse response 


h(t) = 


sin{4<t — 1)) 
ir(t - 1) 


Determine the output of $ for each of the following inputs: 


(a) * L (0 

(b) * 2 U) 
(ci x 3 (f) 
(d) x 4 (t) 


= cos(6f 4 j) 

_ 1 )) 

V? 

_ f sin2r y2 


4.33. The input and the output of a causa] LTI system are related by the differential equa- 
tion 


d l y( 0 

dt 2 


+ 6^ + 8y(0 _ 2xU) 


(a) Find the impulse response of this system, 

(b) What is the response of this system if :r{f) = te^ 2i u{t)l 

<c) Repeat part (a) for the causal LTI system described by the equation 


d 2 y(t) , fcdyit) 


+ KO = 2 


<t 2 m 

dt 2 


- 2 x{f) 


4.34, A causal and stable LTI system S has the frequency response 


j(*} H- 4 

6 “ (si 2 + 5jt o' 


H{ju) - 
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(a) Determine, a differential equation relating the input jc(f) and output y(i ) of 5. 

(b) Determine the impulse response h{t) of S. 

(c) What is the output of S when the input is 

x(0 = e~*’u(t) ~ te 4r «(/)? 

4.35, In this problem, we provide examples of the effects of nonlinear changes in phase . 

(a) Consider the continuous-time LTI system with frequency response 




a — jut 
a + j<a y 


where a > 0* What is the magnitude of H{jtJ )? What is </f(jcu)? What is the 
impulse response of this system? 

(b) Determine the output of the system of pan (a) with a = 1 when the input is 

oostf/v^) + cos t + cos J$t. 


Roughly sketch both the input and the output. 
4J6. Consider an LTI system whose response to the input 

m = [e-'+t -^Mi) 


IS 

m = Pe- - 2e~*M »■ 

(a) Find the frequency response of this system. 

(b) Determine the system’s impulse response. 

(c) Find the differential equation relating the input and the output of this system. 

ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

437, Consider the signal x{t) in Figure P4.37* 

(a) Find the Fourier transform X(j<a ) of x<r), 

(b) Sketch the signal 

ac 

x{t } = jfir) * ^ S{t - 4t) h 

Jk- 

(c> Find another signal g(t) such that g{t) is not the same as x(r) and 

x(J) - Sit)* 2 L 

k = -T3 
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(d) Aigue that, although G(jw) is different from X{jw), G{j^) = XO'^) for all 
integers A\ You should not explicitly evaluate G(jto) to answer this question. 



-10+1 t Figure P4.37 

438. Let *(f) be any signal with Fourier transform X{j<*>). The frequency-shift property 
of the Fourier transform may be stated as 

e^x{t) JL XU<*» - *>011 

(a) Prove the frequency-shift property hy applying the frequency shift to the anal- 
ysis equation 

JTO'w) = | xU)e-^'dt. 

(b) Prove the frequency- shift property by utilizing the Fourier transform of in 
conjunction wilh the multiplication property of the Fourier transform. 

4.39. Suppose that a signal .*{/}has Fourier transform Now consider another signal 

j?(f) whose shape is the same as the shape of X(jt o); that is, 

*(0 = Ujt\ 

(a) Show that the Fourier transform G{jtii) of #(f) has the same shape as 2irx{ — 1 )\ 
that is, show that 

= 27T*(-fcl), 

(b) Using the fact that 

+ B)} = e jB “ 

in conjunction with the result from part (a), show that 

= 2 

4*40. Use properties of the Fourier transform to show by induction that the Fourier trans- 
form of 

t n-\ 

*<0 = ; rrr* "'»(?), a > 0. 

(*’!)! 
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IS 


1 

( a + j(j ) n ' 

4.41. In thi s problem, we deri ve the multiplication property of the continuous-time Fourier 
transform. Let x(0 and y(t) be two continuous-time signals with Fourier transforms 
X(jta) and respectively. Also, let g[>) denote the inverse Fourier transform 

Of 

(a) Show that 




2tt 


X(jO) 


1 

2tt 


Y(j{a> - 9))e^ e do> 


d9. 


(b) Show that 

Y(j(u - dm = e l0, yu). 

(c) Combine the results of parts (a) and (b) to conclude that 

£(0 - x(Oy{t). 


4.42. Lee 


gi(t) = {[oo &(otut)]x(t)} * h{t) and g 5 (0 = {[sin{^O] r(0} * h{t\ 

where 

k= ~ 

is a real'valued periodic signal and h(r) is the impulse response of a stable LTI 
system. 

(a) Specify a value for and any necessary constraints on H(jc o) to ensure that 

£i(0 = (ft *{a 5 } and g 2 (t) = 3n{a s }. 

(b) Give an example of h(r) such that H(jw) satisfies the constraints you specified 
in part (a). 

4,43. Let 


git) = 40 cos 2 1 * 


sin t 
rrt ‘ 


Assuming that *(f) is real and X(Jo>l = 0 for |cj| ^ 1 T show that there exists an 
LTF system S such that 
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4.44, The output y{t) of a causal LTI system is related to the input x(f) by the equation 

4- 10y(f) = | x(r)z(t -r)dT - x(t), 
where z{?\ = e~ f u{t) + 3S(f). 

(a) Find the frequency response H(jta) = Y(ja>)fX(jt*y of this system, 

(b) Determine the impulse response of the system. 

4.45. In the discussion in Section 4.3.7 of Parseval’s relation for continuous-time signals, 
we saw that 


ir ^ 


2tt 


J + |xO>)f 


dill. 


This says that the total energy of the signal can be obtained by integrating \X( yw)| 2 
over all frequencies. Now consider a real-valued signal x(f) processed by the ideal 
bandpass filter H(jai) shown in Figure P4.45. Express the energy in the output sig- 
nal L y(/)as an integration over frequency of |X(jtu)| 2 . For A sufficiently small so that 
|Y(jcli)| is approximately constant over a frequency interval of width A, show that 
the energy in the output >{f) of the bandpass filter is approximately proportional to 
A\X{jat(,)\ 2 . 

On the basis of the foregoing result, A.X’fyajuJp is proportional to the energy 
in the signal in a bandwidth A around the frequency c o c . For this reason, )| 2 is 
often referred to as the energy-density spectrum of the signal x(r). 



Figure P4,45 


4,4ti. In Section 4,5.1, we discussed the use of amplitude modulation with a complex 
exponential carrier to implement a bandpass filter. The specific system was shown 
in Fignre 4.26, and if only the real part of /(f) is retained, the equivalent bandpass 
filter is that shown in Figure 4.30. 

In Figure P4.46, we indicate an implementation of a bandpass filter using 
sinusoidal modulation and lowpass filters. Show that the output y(f) of the sys- 
tem is identical to that which would be obtained by retaining only flte{/(r)} in Fig- 
ure 4,26. 
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COS <jj c t 



1 


-1^ 


CUq 


Figure P4.46 


4.47, An important property of the frequency response of a continuous-time LTI 

system with a real causal impulse response h(t) is that £f(/w) is completely spec' 
ifted by its real part, The current problem is concerned with deriving 

and examining some of the implications of this property, which is generally referred 
to as real -pan sufficiency. 

(a) Prove the property of real-part sufficiency by examining the signal h e (r), which 
is the even part of h{t). ’What is the Fourier transform of h E {t)l Indicate how 
h{t) can be recovered from h e (t). 

(b) If the real part of the frequency response of a causal system is 

- coso*. 

what is MO? 

(c) Show that h(t) can be recovered from A„(0* the odd part of h(t) t for every 
value of t except t = 0. Note that if Jt(f) does not contain any singularities 
[5(0. u\ (0. M2(0» etc ] at t = 0, then the frequency response 

f fat 

HUat) = I h{t)e~^dt 

will not change it hit) is set to some arbitrary finite value at the single point 
r = 0, Thus, in this case, show that H{ jto) is also completely specified by its 
imaginary part. 
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EXTENSION PROBLEMS 


4.48, Let us consider a system with a real and causal impulse response A(r) that does not 
have any singularities at t = 0. In Problem 4.47, we saw that either the real or the 
imaginary pait of H(jttt) completely determines in this problem we derive 

an explicit relationship between Hgijta) and \ the real and imaginary parts 
of 

(a) To begin, note that since A{r) is causal, 

h{!) = h(t)u(t), tP4 r 4£-l) 

except perhaps at f = 0. Now, since h(t) contains no singularities at r = 0, the 
Fourier transforms of both sides of eq (P4.4S^1) must be identical. Use this 
fact, together with the multiplication property, to show that 

H(jtti) - J_ f (P4,4S-2) 

J7T ) * W ~ 7J 

Use eq. (P4.48-2) to determine an expression for M R (jw) in terms of 
and one for in terms of 

(b) The operation 




(P4.48-3) 


is called the Hilbert transform. We have just seen that the real and imaginary 
parts of the transform of a real, causal impulse response hit) can be determined 
from one another using the Hilbert transform, 

Now consider eq. (P4.48-3), and regard y(f> as the output of an LTJ system 
with tnput *(r). Show that the frequency response of this system is 




[ a* >0 
{ j, ot < 0 


(c) What is the Hilbert transform of the signal x(t) = cos 3r? 

4.49, Let H(jai) be the frequency response of a continuous-time LTJ system, and suppose 
that H(jw) is real, even, and positive, Also, assume that 


maxtfffyoj)} * 0), 


(a) Show that: 

(1) The impulse response, fc(r), is real. 

<il> max{|/i(0]} = h( 0 ). 

Him: If fit, ti>) is a complex function of two variables, then 




— TO 


f(t, u)d(o 


— t 


|/(r, o))\dut. 
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(b) One important concept in system analysis is the bandwidth of an LTI system. 
There are many different mathematical ways in which to define bandwidth, 
but they are related to the qualitative and intuitive idea that a system with fre- 
quency response G(/o>) essentially “stops” signals of the form e J " f for values of 
a> where G{ji») vanishes or is small and “passes” those complex exponentials 
in the band of frequency where G(jto) is not small. The width of this band is the 
bandwidth. These ideas will be nrtade much clearer in Chapter 6, but for row we 
will consider a special definition of bandwidth for those systems with frequency 
responses that have the properties specified previously for H{j<o). Specifically, 
one definition of the bandwidth B of such a system is the width of the rect- 
angle of height H{ jQ) that has an area equal to the area under H (ju>). This is 
illustrated in Figure P4.49(a). Note that since H(jO) = max^ the fre- 

quencies within the band indicated in the figure are those for which is 

largest. The exact choice of the width in the figure is, of course, a bit arbitrary, 
but we have chosen one definition that allows us to compare different systems 
and to make precise a very important relationship between time and frequency. 

What is the bandwidth of the system with frequency response 




M. H<^ ? 
1 o, M > w ' 


H(N 


Area erf rectangle = 
area under 


o 

Figure P4.49* 

(c) Find an expression for the bandwidth B w in terms of 

(d) Let s(i) denote the step response of the system set out in part (a). An important 
measure of the speed of response of a system is the rise time „ which, like the 
bandwidth, has a qualitative definition, leading to many possible mathematical 
definitions, one of which we will use. Intuitively, the rise time of a system is a 
measure of how fast the step response rises from zero to its final value, 

s{ccy-= Ums(f). 

Thus, the smaller the rise time, the faster is the response of the system. For the 
system under consideration in this problem, we will define the rise time as 
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Since 

At) = h(t), 

and also because of the property that h( 0) = max f h{t), r r is the time it would 
take to go from zero to s(w) while maintaining the maximum rate of change of 
sit). This is illustrated in Figure P4.49(b). 

Find an expression for t r in terms of M {}<*>). 



(e) Combine the results of parts (c) and (d) to show that 

B w t r - 2 it. (P4.49— 1) 

Thus, we cannot independently specify both tha rise time and the bandwidth of 
our system. For example, eq. (P4 .49- 1) implies that, if we want a fast system (f r 
small), the system must have a large bandwidth. This is a fundamental trade-off 
that is of central importance in many problems of system design. 

4.50. In Problems 1.45 and 2.67, we defined and examined several of the properties and 
uses of correlation functions. In the current problem, we examine [he properties of 
such functions in the frequency domain. Let Jt(r) and y(r) be two real signals. Then 
tha cross-correlation function of x(r) and y<f) is defined as 

fayti) = J x{t+ r)y(T)dr. 

Similarly, we can define 0 IX (n, and [The last two of these are called 

the autocorrelation functions of the signals x(f) and yit), respectively ] Let 4> xv (/(u), 
&xxijw)* a«d &yy(jw) denote the Fourier transforms of <£vj(f), 

and <f> yy {ty y respecrively. 

(a) What is the relationship between 4\<y{jw) and 

(b) Find an expression for <£*></&* ) iu terms of X(/w) and 

(c) Show that is real and nonnegative for every <u. 

(d) Suppose now that *(f) is the input to an LTl system with a real-valued impulse 
response and with frequency response H(joj) and that y(f) is the output. Find 
expressions for $ iy (./b0 and &y y [jaf) in terms of 4» XJ 0'w) and 
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,(e) Let 3c(() be as is illustrated in Figure P4.50* and let the LTI system impulse 
response be hit) = e~ tlf u\t), a > 0. Compute 4^ (./<*>], <J> c v i ./«*>>, and <J> v> (yw) 
usmg the results of parts (a)-(d)- 

(f) Suppose that we are given the following Fourier transform of a function 


<&(/*>) 


<*> 2 + 100 

to 1 + 25 


Find the impulse responses of two causal, siableLTI systems that have autocor- 
relation functions equal to4>(0 Which one of these has a causal, stable inverse 11 


x(t} 


1 Figure P4.50 

4.51, (a) Consider two LTI systems with impulse responses h(t) and #(0, respectively, 
and suppose that these systems are i n versed of one another, Suppose also that the 
systems have frequency responses denoted by ff{jt o) and G(jfo), respectively, 
What is the relationship between /f(ju>) and C(jo>)7 

(b) Consider the continuous-time LTI system with frequency response 

(1) Is it possible to find an input *(0 to this system such that the output is as 
depicted in Figure P4.50? If so, find *(/), Tf not, explain why not, 

(il) Is this system invertible? Explain your answer. 

(c) Consider an auditorium with an echo problem. As discussed in Problem 2,64, 
we can model the acoustics of the auditorium as an LTI system with an im- 
pulse response consisting of an impulse train, with the fcth impulse in the train 
corresponding to the ,fcih echo. Suppose that in this particular case the impulse 
response is 



Mi) = V^* T Sl/- AT ). 

A = 0 

where the factor e~ kf represents the attenuation of the rfth echo. 

In order to make a high-quality recording from the stage, the effect of the 
echoes must be removed by performing some processing of the sounds sensed 
by the recording equipment. In Problem 2.64, we used convolutional techniques 
to consider one example of the design of such a processor (for a different acous- 
tic model), In the current problem* we will use frequency-domain techniques. 
Specifically, let ju>) denote the frequency response of the LTI system lo be 
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used lo process the sensed acoustic signal. Choose Crijea) so that the echoes are 
completely removed and the resulting signal is a faithful reproduction of the 
original stage sounds. 

(d) Find the differential equation for the inverse of the system with impulse re- 
sponse 

h{t) = 25<f) + n,(f). 

(e) Consider the LT1 system initially at rest and described by the differential equa- 
tion 


d 2 y{t ) 
df 


+ 6 


dy{t) 

dt 


+ 9y(0 = 


d£ 


+ 3 


dx(t) 

di 


+ 2 x(i). 


The inverse of this system is also initially at rest and described by a differen- 
tial equation. Flhd the differential equation describing the inverse, and find the 
impulse responses h{r) and gfr) of the original system and its inverse. 

4,52, Inverse systems frequently find application in problems involving imperfect mea- 
suring devices. For example, consider a device for measuring the temperature of a 
liquid. It is often reasonable to model such a device as an LTI system that, because 
of the response characteristics of the measuring element (e,g., the mercury in a ther- 
mometer), does not respond instantaneously to temperature changes. In particular, 
assume that the response of this device to a unit step in temperature is 

j(;> - (1 - (P4.52-1) 

(a) Design a compensatory system that, when provided with the output of the mea- 
suring device, produces tin output equal to the instantaneous temperature of the 
liquid. 

(b) One of the problems that often arises in using inverse systems as compensators 
for measuring devices is that gross inaccuracies in the indicated temperature 
may occur if the actual output of the measuring device produces errors due to 
small, erratic phenomena in the device. Since there always are such sources 
of error in real systems, one must take them into account. Tb illustrate this, 
consider a measuring device whose overall output can be modeled as the sum 
of the response of the measuring device characterized by eq, (P4.52-1) and 
an interfering “noise” signal n(r). Such a model is depicted in Figure P4. 52(a), 
where we have also included the inverse system of part (a), which how has as its 
input the overall output of the measuring device. Suppose that n(t) = si n<wf. 
What is the contribution of n(/) to the output of the inverse system, and how 
does this output change as w is increased? 

(c) The issue raised in part (b) is an important one in many applications of LTI 
system analysis. Specifically, we are confronted with the fundamental trade- 
off between the speed of response of the system and the ability of the system 
to attenuate high-frequency interference. In part (b) we saw that this trade- 
off implied thaL, by attempting to speed up the response of a measuring device 
(by means of an inverse system), we produced a system that would also amplify 
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<t» 

Figure P4.52 

corrupting sinusoidal signals. To illustrate this concept further, consider a mea- 
suring device that responds instantaneously to changes in temperature, but that 
also is corrupted by noise. The response of such a system can be modeled, as 
depicted in Figure P4. 52(b), as the sum of the response of a perfect measuring 
device and a corrupting signal n(t ). Suppose that we wish to design a compel 
satory system that will slow down the response to actual temperature variations, 
but also will attenuate the noise «(r). Let the impulse respense of this system 
be 

h(t ) = ae rf, n(f). 

Choose a so that the overall system of Figure P4,52(b) responds as quickly 
as possible to a step change in temperature, subject to the constraint that the 
amplitude of the portion of the output due to the noise n(t ) = sin 6 r is no larger 
than 1/4. 

4*53. As mentioned in the text, the techniques of Fourier analysis can be extended to 
signals having two independent variables. As their one-dimensional counterparts do 
in some applications, these techniques play an impertant role in other applications, 
such as image processing. In this problem, we introduce some of the elementary 
ideas of two-dimensional Fourier analysis. 

Let r(f|. fj) be a signal that depends upon two independent variables , r ] and 
h- The two-dimensional Fourier transform of jc[/ ]s fj) is defined as 

= j | x{t ]T r 2 )e~ Aa,,, ' ,+t * 1 I ^dt l df2. 

(a) Show that this double integral can be performed as two successive one- 
dimensional Fourier transforms, first in t\ with h regarded as fixed and then 
in r ? . 
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(b) Use the result of part (a) to determine the inverse transform — that is, an expres- 
sion for a(/|, ti ) in terms of X(jo>\, ju> 2 )* 

(c) Determine the two-dimensional Fourier transforms of the following signals: 

(1) - e -"* 2 **^ - 1)«<2 - r 2 ) 


<ii) x(t u h) 


e " if -1 < ^ 1 and -1 ^ r 2 ^ 1 

0, otherwise 


J e ,u l f2 L if 0 ^ /| ^ 1 or 0 ^ t 2 ^ I (or both) 
[ 0, otherwise 


(i v) .r(/i f f 2 ) as depicted in Figure P4.53. 

(v) e~ v ' 1 - I J| r 'l 


i.ti, t 2 ) = 1 in shaded area 
and 0 outside 


U 


Figure P4.53 

(d) Determine the signal x(ii, f 2 ) whose two-dimensional Fourier transform is 

2tt 

jti} 2 ) = -T— — 2 
4 + JOf l 

(e) Let -^OV t 2 ) and h{t ( > r 2 ) be two signals with two-dimeosional Fourier trans- 

forms X{j<& 1 , /W 2 ) and H{jw 1 , jmiX respectively, Determine the transforms 
of the following signals in terms of jw 2 ) and 1 , jo> 2 )’ 

(i) jc(f| - T\.t 2 - r 3 ) 

(ii) r(«/i.&r 2 ) 

(ill) - (_ + ^J_V - rj,f 2 - T2)dT| (in 
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The discrete- time fourier 

TRANSFORM 



5.0 INTRODUCTION 

In Chapter 4, we introduced the continuous -time Fourier transform and developed the 
many characteristics of that transform which make the methods of Fourier analysis of 
such great value in analyzing and understanding the properties of continue us-time signals 
and systems. In the current chapter, we complete our development of the basic tools of 
runner analysis by introducing and examining the discrete-time Fourier transform. 

In our discussion of Fourier series in Chapter 3, we saw that there are many similari- 
ties and strong parallels in analyzing continuous-time and discrete-time signals. However, 
there are also important differences. For example, as we saw in Section 3.6, the Fourier 
senes representation of a discrete-time periodic signal is a jmite series, as opposed to the 
infinite senes representation required for continuous-time periodic signals. As we will see 
in this chapter, there are corresponding differences between continuous-time and discrete- 
time Fourier transforms. 

In the remainder of the chapter, we take advantage of the similarities between 
continuous-time and discrete-time Fourier analysis by following a strategy essentially 
identical to that used in Chapter 4. In particular, we begin by extending the Fourier se- 
nes description of periodic signals in order to develop a Fourier transform representation 
for discrete-time aperiodic signals, and we follow with an analysis of the properties and 
characteristics of the discrete- time Fourier transform that parallels that given in Chap- 
ter 4. By doing this, we not only will enhance our understanding of the basic concepts of 
Fourier analysis that are common to both continuous and discrete time, but also will con- 
trast theLr differences in order to deepen our understanding of the distinct characteristics 
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5. 1 REPRESENTATION OF APERIODIC SIGNALS: 

THE DISCRETE-TIME FOURIER TRANSFORM 

5 A . t Development of the Discrete-Time Fourier Transform 

In Section 4.1 [eq. (4.2) and Figure 4 2], we saw that the Fourier series coefficients for a 
continuous-time periodic square wave can be viewed as samples of an envelope function 
and that, as the period of the square wave increases, these samples become more and 
more finely spaced. This property suggested representing an aperiodic signal *{/) by first 
constructing a periodic signal x\j) that equaled *{r) over one period, Then, as this period 
approached infinity, i(f) was equal to ur(r) over larger and larger intervals of time, and the 
Fourier series representation for il» converged to the Fourier transform representation for 
jc(/). In this section, we apply an analogous procedure to discrete-time signals in order to 
develop the Fourier transform representation for discrete-time aperiodic sequences. 

Consider a general sequence x[n] that is of finite duration. That is, for some integers 
Ni and^ 2 , x|.fl] = 0 outside the range — JVj ^ n ^ Ab. A signal of this type is illustrated 
Ln Figure 5- 1(a). From this aperiodic signal, we can construct a periodic sequence i[«J for 
which x[n] is one period, as illustrated in Figure 5.1(b). As we choose the period A to be 
larger, is identical to rfnj over a longer interval, ar.d as N — *■ * x[n] = :t[n] for any 
finite value of n. 

Let us now examine the Fourier series representation of Specifically, from eqs, 
(3.94) aod (3,95 ), we have 


x[n] = ^ 

k , j \ j 


(5.1) 


*l n l 



fa) 

x[n] 



Figure 5,1 (a) Finite-duration signal jr[n]; (b) penodic signal *["1 con- 

structed to tie equal to *[/)} over one period. 
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a* = ~ ^ (5-2) 

^ n = (N> 

Since *[n] = x[n] over a period that includes the interval -N\ n £ it is 
convenient 1 6 choose the interval of summation in eq. (5.2) to include this interval, so that 
Jf[n] can be replaced by *[«! in the summation. Therefore, 

a t = i ^ 4n] e -^ 3WWl " = i (53) 

** n = -jV, 

where in the second equality in eq. (5.3) we have used the fact that *{/ij is zero outside 
the interval -N\ £ n ^ N 2 . Defining the function 


W”) = y, (.5.4) 

we see that the coefficients are proportional to samples of i.e., 

a, = (5.5) 

where wo = lirftf is the spacing of the samples in the frequency domain. Combining eq$. 
(5,1) and (5,5) yields 


x[n] - 2 


(5-6) 


k=<N) 


Since wo = 2 iriN, or equivalently, 1/N =■ wo/iir, eq. (5.6) can be rewritten as 

*[«] = X X(e^)e^ n wo. (5.7) 

27T tt^) 

As with eq. (4,7), as increases u)q decreases, and as N ^ K eq, (5,7) passes to 
an integral. To see this more clearly, consider X(e^)e j6in as sketched in Figure 5.2. From 




P 



Figure S.2 Graphical interpretation 
of eq. (5.7), 
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eq, (5 ,4) , X ) is seen to be periodic in to with period 2fl\ and so is n , Thus, the product 

X{e^)e^ a will also be periodic. As depicted in the figure, each lerm in the summation 
in eq, (5 7} represents the area of a rectangle of height X{e Jk * ,a )e* a>an and width As 
to$ —> 0, the summation becomes an integral. Furthermore, since the summation is carried 
out over jV consecutive intervals of widths - 2rrfN, the total interval of integration will 
always have a width of 2?r. Therefore, as N -> *, ifn] - *[nJ T and eq, (5.7) becomes 

*[«] = ~ I X(e J “)e J “" dto, 

where, since X{e Jbf )e iaift is periodic with period 2*r, the interval of integration can be taken 
as any interval of length 2 tt. Thus, we have the following pair of equations: 


(5,8) 

{5.9) 


x[n) = 


it 


X(e ja, )e* m> * dto, 


+« 


X{en = 2^ *["3e 


jatii 


Equations (5.8) and (5.9) are the discrete-time counterparts of eqs, (4.8) and (4.9). 
The function is referred to as the discrete-time Fourier transform and the pair of 

equations as the discrete-time Fourier transform pair. Equation (5.8) is the synthesis equa- 
tion, eq. (5.9) the analysis equation . Our derivation of these equations indicates how an 
aperiodic sequence can be thought of as a linear combination of complex exponentials. 
In particular, the synthesis equation is in effect a representation of x[n] as a linear com- 
bination of complex exponentials infinitesimally close in frequency and with amplitudes 
X{e i **){dtoi2 t rr\. For this reason, as in continuous time, the Fourier transform will 

often be referred to as the spectrum of jc[n]. because it provides us with the information 
on how x[n] is composed of complex exponentials at different frequencies. 

Note also that, as in continuous time, our derivation of the discrete-time Fourier 
transform provides us with an important relationship he tween discrete-time Fourier series 
and transforms. In particular, the Fourier coefficients ay of a periodic signal x [n] can be 
expressed in terms of equally spaced samples of the Fourier transform of a finite-duration, 
aperiodic signal x(nj that is equal to i[n] over one period and is zero otherwise. This fact 
is of considerable importance in practical signal processing and Fourier analysis, and we 
look at it further in Problem 5 .41 , 

As our derivation indicates, the discrete-time Fourier transform shares many sim- 
ilarities with the continuous-time case. The major differences between the two are the 
periodicity of the discrete-time transform and the finite interval of integration in 

the synthesis equation. Both of these stem from a fact that we have noted -several times be- 
fore: Discrete-time complex exponentials dial differ in frequency by a multiple of 2 t t are 
identical. In Section 3.6 we saw that, for periodic discrete-time signals, the implications 
of this statement are that the Fourier series coefficients are periodic and that the Fourier 
series representation is a finite sum. For aperiodic signals, the analogous implications are 
that X{e is periodic (with period 2 tt) and that the synthesis equation involves an into- 
gration only over a frequency interval that produces distinct complex exponentials (i.e., 
any interval of length 2ir). In Section L3.3, we noted one further consequence of the pe- 
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riodicity of e JU>tI as a function of uj. w =0 and co = 2w yield the same signal. Signals 
at frequencies near these values or any other even multiple of tt are slowly varying and 
therefore are all appropriately thought of as low-frequency signals. Similarly, the high 
frequencies in discrete time are the values of w near odd multiples of ?r. Thus, the signal 
x | (nj shown in Figure 5, 3(a) with Fourier transform depicted in Figure 5.3(b) varies more 
slowly than the signal JVi[n] in Figure 5.3(c) whose transform is shown in Figure 5.3(d). 





Figure 5.3 (a) Discrete-time signal x,[n] (b) Fourier transform of Ji[n], 
Note that is concentrate* near w = 0, +2ir, ±4 tt, .. (c) Discrete- 
time signal x 2 [/)]. (cf) Fourier transform of Note tha; ^{e^) is concen- 
trated near w = tir, ±3*- 


5.1 .2 Examples of Discrete-Time Fourier Transforms 

To illustrate the discrete-time Fourier transform, let us consider several examples. 

Example 5. f 

Consider the signal 


r(nj = \a\ < 1 
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Tn this case. 




f > 

V rt'' u fn]c 


- T(a<- - = 

] — fW> J*" 


l - ae > l 

n - i.? 

The magnitude and phase of Jf(c- |,w ) are shown in Figure 5,4ia) for a > 0 and in Fig 
ure 5.4(b) for a c 0, Note that all of these functions are periodic in a> ^itfi period 2rr. 





■t Xle**"} 



|X(e JU )| 




Figure 5.4 Magnitude and phase of the Fourier transform of Example 5 1 
lor (a) s > 0 and (D) a < 0 
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Example 5.2 


Let 


= <i w , \a\ < I 

This signal is sketched For 0 < a < 1 in Figure 5.5(a), Tts Fourier transform is obtained 
from eq. (5.9); 


X{e>") - ^ a M e ^ 

if- 

j 

= y a "e **” + y (TV"". 

y ' -£ ■ 

tr — Cl 1 n - — x 


x,n] 








Figure 5.5 (a) Signal *[/?] = al Example 5.2 and (b) its Fourier trans- 
form (0 < s< 1). 
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Making the substitution of variables m — -« in the second summation, we obtain 

1C X 

X(e^) = ^{ae J "r + 

k-O »-i 

Both of these summations are infinite geometric series that we can evaluate in closed 
form, yielding 




Figure 5.6 (a) Rectangular pulse signal of Example 5,3 for /¥, = 2 and 
(b) its Fourier transform. 
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Using calculations similar to those employed in obtaining eq, (3.104) in Example 3. 12, 
we can write 




sin <t» [A i -I- 
sin{(js/2) 


{5.12) 


This> Fourier transform is sketched inFigure 5.6(bi for W = 2. The function meq.(5.I2) 
is the discrete-time counterpart of the sine function, which appears in the Fourier trans- 
form of the continuous-time rectangular pulse (see Example 4.4), An Important differ- 
ence between these two functions is that the function in cq, (5.12) is periodic with period 
2-ir, whereas the sme function is aperiodic. 


5.1 ,3 Convergence issues Associated 

with the Discrete*Time Fourier Transform 

Although the argument we used to derive the discrete-time Fourier transform in Sec- 
tion 5.1,1 was constructed assuming that x|rt] was of arbitrary but finite duration, eqs. 
(5,8) and (5.9) remain valid for an extremely broad class of signals with infinite duration 
(such as the signals in Examples 5.1 and 5.2). Tn this case, however, we again must con- 
sider Lhe question of convergence of the infinite summation in the analysis equation (5.9) 
The conditions on jx[w] that guarantee the convergence of this sum are direct counterparts 
oT the convergence conditions for the continuous-time Fourier transform, 1 Specifically, 
’’ eq, (5.9) will converge either if jr[«J is absolutely summable, that is, 

V !*|nl| < {5 13) 

71 = X. 

or if the sequence has finite energy, that is, 

J T. 

^ |x-rtjl- < (5.14) 

n= 

In contrast to the situation for the analysis equation (5.9), there aie generally no 
convergence issues associated with the synthesis equation (5.8), since the integral in this 
equation is over a finite interval of integration. This is very much the same situation as 
for the discrete-time Fourier series synthesis equation (3.94), which involves a finite sum 
and consequently has no issues of convergence associated with it either, In particular, 
if we approximate an aperiodic signal x|«| by an integral of complex exponentials with 
frequencies taken over the interval |w| ^ W , i.e., 

1 i w 

*[«!•= — (5,15) 

iTT J . y.' 

’ Fw disciibhionsof the convergence issue s associated with the discrete-time Fourier transform, see A, V 
Oppenheini and R W, Schafer, Discrete-Time Signal Pt*n rising (ktxgkwwd Cliffi, NJ Prentice- H&U, Inc , 
1 98S#), and L R, Rabiner and B. C?old. Theory crut Application of Digital Sigtutl Procemn g tEnglewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prenticc-Hall, Inc., 1975). 
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then = r[n] for W — ir, Thus, much as in Figure 3.18, we would expect not to see 
any behavior like the Gibbs phenomenon in evaluating the discrete-time Fourier transform 
synthesis equation. This is illustrated in the Following example. 

Example 5.4 

Let x[i*J be the unit impulse; that is, 


x[n] = S[nJ. 

In this case the analysis equation (5 9) is easily evaluated, yielding 

= 1. 

In other words, just as in continuous time, the unit impulse has a Fourier transform repre- 
sentation consisting of equal contributions at all frequencies. If we then apply eq, (5, 15J 
to this example, we obtain 


™ s 


w 


e *** 1 du = 
w 


sm Wn 

TTT\ 


(5.161 


This is plotted in Figure 5.7 for several values of IV. As can be seen, the frequency of the 
oscillations m the approximation increases as Wis increased, which is similar to what we 
observed in the continuous-time case. On the other hand, in contrast to the continuous- 
time case, the amplitude of these oscillations decreases relative to the magnitude of r[0) 
as W is increased, and the oscillations disappear entirely for W = tt, 


5.2 THE FOURIER TRANSFORM FOR PERIODIC SIGNALS 

As in the continuous-time case, discrete-time periodic signals can be incorporated within 
the framework of the discrete-lime Fourier transform by interpreting the transform of a 
periodic signal as an impulse train in the frequency domain. To derive the form of this 
representation, consider the signal 


x[n] = (5.17) 

Ln continuous time, we saw that the Fourier transform of e fa>nf can be interpreted as an 
impulse at to = u> 0 . Therefore, we might expect the same type of transform to result for 
the discrete-lime signal of eq, (5. 17). However, the discrete-time Fourier transform must 
be periodic in tu with period 2n , This then suggests that the Fourier transform of .*[«] in 
eq. (5.17) should have impulses at = 2 tt, ton ± 4ir, and so on. Tn fact, the Fourier 

transform of x[n] is the impulse train 


X(e jt *) = ]T 2ir&(<o - mo - 2irf| 


(5.18) 




Figure 5.7 Approximation to the unit sample obtained as in eq, (516) using complex 
exponentials with frequencies M s; W: (a) W = 7 r/4; (b) IV * 3W8; (c) W = ir!2' t 
(d) W - 3W4; (fi> JV = 7W8: <f) W = * Note t+iat for IV = ir, = S[rt] 
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which is illustrated in Figure 5,8. In order to check the validity of this expression, we must 
evaluate its inverse transform. Substituting eq. (5,18) into the synthesis equation (5,8), we 
find that 


2tt } 1v 


-L 

2tt 



2-it - wo — 2i Tl)e iU " du>. 





(“D 4- 2 if) + 4ir) 


Figure 5.5 Fourier transform of 


Note that any interval of length 2ir includes exactly one impulse in the summation given 
in eq. (5.18), Therefore, if the interval of integration chosen includes the impulse Located 
at o + 2nr, then 


1 

2tt 


2tt 




Now consider a periodic sequence ^[n] with period N and with the Fourier series 
representation 


*i»] = 2 a k e jK2ir!mn . (5.19) 

* = < A> 

In this case, the Fourier transform is 

+“ / 2tt4\ 

X(e^ = X 2iro t a w - ~ 1 (5.20) 

k = ” * 1 ' 

so that the Fourier transform of a periodic signal can be directly constructed from its 
Fourier coefficients. 

To verify that eq, (5,20) is in fact correct, note that jcfn] eq. (5.19) is a linear 
combination of signals of the form in eq. (5.17), and thus the Fourier transform of x[n] 
must be a linear combination of transforms of the form of eq. (5,18), In particular, suppose 
that we choose the interval of summation in eq. (5, 19) as it = 0, 1, „ . . , A 1 ' - 1 , so that 

x[n] = flo + + a 2 e J2{2ir ^ 




(5,21) 
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Thus, jc[nJ is a linear combination of signals, as in eq, (5.17), with — 0,277/ A, 
4tt//V. . . (A — 1 )2Tr!N. The resulting Fourier transform is illustrated in Figure 5.9. 
In Figure 5,9la), we have depicted the Fourier transform of the first term on the right-hand 
side of eq, (5.21): The Fourier transform of the constant signal do = is aperiodic 

impulse train, as in eq. (5, 18), with wo = 0 and a scaling of hra$ on each of the impulses. 
Moreover, from Chapter 4 we know that the Fourier series coefficients a* are periodic 
with period N, so that 2i:an = lira/,/ = 2tt I n Figure 5.9(b) we have illustrated the 
Fourier transform of the second term in eq. (5.21 ), where we have again used eq, (5, 1 8X 


27Tao - 2-rra M 


2uao 


Sira*, - 2ira N 


2ir 


0 


(a) 


2-tr 


uj 


2™ai - 2iia_ N * , 

4 


(<- N+i) ^) 


2ira 1 


1 


t N ) 


(t>) 


2itai — 2-wa^ , * 

+ 



4i» 


((-N-1) 




2iia N n - 2ira N . , 


2wa M _| 


(c) 



T 


277^ , 









2it3k - i 


Figure 5.9 Fourier transform of a discretHime periodic serial: (a) Fourier transform 
of the first term on the right-hand side of eq. (5,21); (b) Fourier transform of the sec- 
ond term in *q_ (5 21); (c) Fourier transform of the last term in eq, (5.21); (d) Founer 
transform ofxfn] in eq (5 21), 
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in this case for and the fact that 2m t = Similarly, 

Figure 5.9(c) depicts the final term. Finally. Figure 5.9(d) depicts the entire expression 
for X(<? JW ). Note that because of the periodicity of the a kt K{e^) can be interpreted as 
a train of impulses occurring at multiples of the fundamental frequency 2/afN , with the 
area of the impulse located at to = IwkfS being 2u g*, which is exactly what is stated in 
eq. (5.20). 

Example 5.5 

Consider the periodic signal 

x[n] = cos with (5.22) 

From e^. (5.18), we can immediately write 

X{e Ja >) = ^ -lTrfj+ y, ^ “ 2^] (5.23) 

That is, 

= rr 6 jo> — j + -it B |ct> -+■ ^ —tv ^ ta < it, ( 5 . 24 ) 

and Xie 1 **) repeats periodically with a period of 2ir s as illustrated in Figure 5,10. 


Xfe^ 


J 

» 4 W 

E 

L . t 

IF 

t 1 



a - 

-2u 

•l r A 

-lEtfl □ too | 

Sir 

to 


(-2ir- (-2TT+W0) (Stt-u^ ( 2 it+iiiiq) 

Figure 5.1 0 Discrete-time Fourier transform of jr[n| = cos 

Example 5.6 

The discrete-time counterpart of ths periodic impulse: train of Example 4.8 is the se- 
quence 


x[n)^ ^8[n-kN], (5.25j 

t= * 

as sketched in Figure 5. 1 1 (a). The Fourier series coefficients for this signal can be cal- 
culated directly from eq (3.95): 

N 
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Choosing the interval of summation as 0 < n ^ jV — 1, we have 

“i.- fj- 

lining eqs, (.5,26) and (5.20), we can then represent The Fourier transform of the signal 
as 

x ^’ 2 i£*{ m - 2 -£) (5 - 27) 

which is illustrated in Figure 5 1 1(b). 

*["] 

....i :i i i - 

-N 0 N 2N n 

<s) 





Figure 5,1 1 (a) Discrete-time periodic impulse tralJi, (b] its Fourier 

transform 


5,3 PROPERTIES OF THE DISCRETE-TIME FOURIER TRANSFORM 


As with the continuous-time Fourier transform, a variety of properties of the discrete-time 
Fourier transform provide further insight into the transform and, in addition, are often 
useful in reducing the complexity in the evaluation of transforms and inverse transforms. 
In this and the following two sections we consider these properties, and in Table 5. 1 we 
present a concise summary of them. By comparing this table with Table 4.1, we can 
get a clear picture of some of the similarities and differences between continuous-time 
and discrete-time Fourier transform properties. When the derivation or interpretation of 
a discrete-time Fourier transform property is essentially identical to its continuous-time 
counterpart, we will simply state the property. Also, because of the close relationship 
between the Fourier series and the Fourier transform, many of the transform properties 
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translate directly into corresponding properties for the discrete-time Fourier series, which 
we summarized in Table 3,2 and briefly discussed in Section 3.7. 

In the following discussions, it will be convenient to adopt notation similar to that 
used in Section 4.3 to indicate Ehe pairing of a signal and its transform. That is, 

x[n] JU. Xie*”). 

5*3. 1 Periodicity of the Discrete-Trme Fourier Transform 

As we discussed in Section 5. 1, the discrete-time Fourier transform is always periodic in 
a> with period 2 tt; i.e. t 

(5.28) 

This is in contrast to the continuous-time Fourier transform, which in genera] is not peri- 
odic, 

5.3.2 Linearity of the Fourier Transform 

If 

*,[«! 

and 

then 

(5.29) 

5.3.3 Time Shifting and Frequency Shifting 

If 

x[n] X{e J “), 

then 

15.30) 
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and 


e iaon x[n] 





(5.31) 


Equation (5.30) can be obtained by direct substitution of jc[n - rc<j] into the analysis equa- 
tion (5,9), while eq, (5.31 ) is derived by substituting into the synthesis equa- 

tion (5.8). 

As a consequence of the periodicity and frequency- shifting properties of the discrete- 
time Fourier transform, there exists a special relationship between ideal lowpass and ideal 
highpass discrete-time filters. This is illustrated in the next example. 


Example 5.7 

In Figure 5. 1 2 fa) we have depicted the frequency response of a lowpass filter 

with cutoff frequency while in Figure 5.12(b) we ha\e displayed — that 

is. the frequency response shifted by one-half period, i.e,, by t t. Since high 

frequencies in discrete time are concentrated near tt (and other odd multiples of ir)» the 
filter in Figure 5. 12(b) is an ideal highpass filter with cutoff frequency tj- - <*j l , That is, 

W. P (f ■ '“) = *'). (5 32) 

As we can see from eq r i3.t22l, and as we will discuss again in Section 5.4, the 
frequency response of an LT1 system is the Fourier transform of the impulse response 
of the system. Thus* if h\^[n\ and Ahi IXJ respectively denote the impulse responses of 
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(b) 

Figure S. 1 2 (a) Frequency response ot a lowpass filter; (b) frequency re- 
sponse of a hlghpass filter obtained by shifting the frequency response in (a) 
by w = tt corresponding to one-half period. 
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Figure 5.12, eq. (5.32) and the frequency-shifting property imply that 
the bwpass and highpas's filters, in 

fih„[n] - (5.33) 

= ( 5 , 34 ) 

5,3.4 Conjugation and Conjugate Symmetry 

If 

*[*] W"), 

then 


(5.35) 

Also, if ;c[n] is real valued, its transform is conjugate symmetric, That is, 

(5.36) 

From this, it follows that is an even function of w and $m{X(e Jixf )} is an odd 

function of Similarly, the magnitude of X(e }isi ) is an even function and the phase angle 
is an odd function. Furthermore, 

£v{*l«3) 

and 

Od{x[n]} 

where fiv and £W denote the even and odd parts, respectively, of For example, if a[«J 
is real and even, its Fourier transform is also real and even. Example 5,2 illustrates this 
symmetry forkful = (jH. 

5.3.5 Differencing and Accumulation 

In this subsection, we consider the discrete-time counterpart of integration— that is, 
accumulation— and its inverse, first differencing. Let x[n] be a signal with Fourier trans- 
form Xte' 1 ”). Then, from the linearity and time-shifting properties, the Fourier transform 
pair for the first-difference signal jt[« 1 - x[n - 1] is given by 

(5-37) 



X{e^) = [jr[#t]real]. 
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Next, consider the signal 

A 

y[n] = 21 (5.38) 

tn = -* 

Since y[/i] — y[n — l] = jr[/t], we might conclude that the transform of >■[«] should be 
related to the transform of x[«] by division by (1 — e This is partly correct, but as 
with the continuous- time integration property given by eq. (4.32), there is more involved. 
The precise relationship is 

(5.39) 

The impulse train on the right-hand side of eq. (5.3?) reflects the dc or average value that 
can result from summation. 

Example 5.8 

Let us derive the Fourier transform X{e^) of the unit step *{n] = u[n] by making use 
of the accumulation property and the knowledge that 

g[n] = S[nl « C(tf^) = 1. 

From Section 1.4.1 we know that the unit step is the running sum of the tmit impulse. 
That is, 

n 

*E *1 - 2 
« - * 

Taking the Fourier transform of both sides and using accumulation yields 
X<e JW ) = .. 1 + irG(e J °) V S(*> - Ini) 

= 1 +1r Z S(to-2Tkl 

5.3.6 Time Reversal 

Let *|n] be a signal with spectrum X(e Ji *), and consider the transform Y{e Jt *) of >'inl = 
jc[-fl] r Fromcq. (5.9), 

y(e J “) = y{n]e-^ n ~ (5,40) 

n — f} = - =e 

Substituting w = - n into eq. (5.40), we obtain 

y(c J “) - y x[m\e (5.41) 
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That is. 

(542) 

5.3.7 Time Expansion 

Because of the discrete nature of the lime index for discrete-time signals, the relation be- 
tween time and frequency scaling in discrete time takes on a somewhat different form from 
its continuous-time counterpart. Specifically, in Section 4.3.5 we derived the continuous- 
time property 

Ma!> ~ R x te) c5 - 43) 



However, if we try to define the signal x[an], we run into difficulties if a is not an integer. 
Therefore, we cannot slow down the signal by choosing a < 1 , On the other hand, if we 
let a be an integer other than ±1 — for example, if we consider x[2n ] — we do not merely 
speed up the original signal. That is, since n can take on only integer values, the signal 
f[2nj consists of the even samples of ,r[n] alone. 

There is a result that does closely parallel eq. (5.43), however. Let k be a positive 
integer, and define the signal 




JtlnfAL 

0 . 


if n is a multiple of k 
if xi is not a multiple of k. 


(5.44) 


As illustrated in Figure 5. 13 for k = 3, is obtained from x[njby placing It - 1 zeros 

between successive values of the original signal. Intuitively, we can think of as a 

slowed-down version of *[&], Since *(*>[«] equals 0 unless n is a multiple of A, j.e., unless 
n = rk, we see that the Fourier transform of is given by 


■+* *30 

n =- f = •» 




Figure 5,1 3 The signal Xpjlfl] ob- 
tained from *[/?] hy inserting two zeros 
between successive values of the 
original signal. 
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Furthermore, since x^lrkl = x[r]* we find that 

V = — » 

That is* 


(5.45) 

Note that as the signal is spread out and slowed down in time by taking it > 1, 
its Fourier transform is compressed. For example* since is periodic with period 

Sir, X(e jiw ) is periodic with period lirfh. This property is illustrated in Figure 5.14 for a 
rectangular pulse. 







0 n 





-IT _ X 2L IF 

a a 


X^eh “ Xfe 1 ^ 



Figure 5,14 inverse relationship between the time and frequency domains' As kin- 
creases, spreads out while its transform is compressed. 
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Example 5.9 

As id illustration of the usefulness of the time-expansion property id determining 
Fourier transforms, let us consider the sequence x[n] displayed in Figure 5.15(a). This 
sequence can be related to the simpler sequence y[/j] depicted in. Figure 5.15(b). In 
particular 

x[rt 1 = ywlft] + lymln - 1], 

where 


Jtailn] 


y[nt2], ifitiseveq 
0. if n is odd 


and y t n[n - 1J represeats y( 2 ,{n] shifted one unit to the right. The signals y <2 >[jj] and 
2>(2)[« - 1] are depicted in Figures 5.15(c) and (d), respectively. 

Next, note that >tn] - - 2], where gfn] is a rectangular pulse as considered 

in Example 5-3 (with = 2) and as depicted in Figure 5.6(a). Consequently, from 
Example 5.3 and the time-shifting property, we see that 


sin(ti>(2) 



01 23456789 

(ad 



0123456789 n 

(C) 

2y«[n-11 



0123456769 n 


Figure 5.15 (a) The signal x[n) in Example 5.9: (b) the signal y[a], (c) 
the signal y^n) obtained by inserting one zero between successive values of 
y[nl; and jd) the sigral Ijtaftn - 1), 
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Using the time-expansion property, we then obtain 


yuyln] 


sin(<y) J 


and using the linearity and time-shifting properties, we get 


2ynt[n ~ ] ] 


2c~ f ^ siTl{5< Mt) 

sin(ciy) 


Combining these two results, we have 

V ssn<o>j / 


5,3,9 Differentiation in Frequency 

Again, let 


x\n] X(e^). 

If we use the definition of Xie-i*) in the analysis equation (5,9) and differentiate both sides, 
we obtain 


dX{e^ 

d<x> 


Z 


- jnx[n\e~ jvf \ 


The right-hand side of this equation is the Fourier transform of — jr/tjr[n]. Therefore, mul- 
ti plying both sides by we see that 




5 

J da 


(5,46) 


The usefulness of this property will be illustrated in Example 5.13 in Section 5.4, 

5.3,9 Parsevars Relation 

If r(n] and X(e JW ) are a Fourier transform pair, then 


S l T M' “ 



(5.47) 


We note that this is similar to eq. (4.43), and the derivation proceeds in a similar man- 
ner, The quantity on the left-hand side ofeq. (5.47) is the total energy in the signal *[*], and 
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Parse vaTs relation states that this energy car also be determined by integrating the energy 
per unit frequency, [X(eJ“)p/2'ir, over a full 2tt interval of distinct discrete-time frequen- 
cies. In analogy with the continuous-time case, [X(^")| 2 is referred to as the energy-density 
spectrum of the signal x[n). Note also that eq. (5.47) is the counterpart for aperiodic sig- 
nals of Parse vaTs relation, eq. (3.110), for periodic signals, which equates the average 
power in a periodic signal with the sum of the average powers of its individual harmonic 
components. 

Given the Fourier transform of a sequence, it is possible to use Fourier transform 
properties to determine whether a particular sequence has a number of different properties. 
To illustrate this idea, we present the following example* 

Example 5,10 

Consider the sequence r[n] whose Fourier transform X(e Jul } h depicted for -v =s 
at ^ rr in Figure 5. 16. We wish to determine whether or not, in the time domain, *{/»] 
is periodic, real, even* and/or of finite energy. 


Wl 




lb) 


Figure 5. 1 6 Magnitude and phase of the Fourier transform for Exam- 
ple 5.10. 
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Accordingly* we note first that periodicity in the time domain implies ihat the 
Fourier transform is zero, except prssibly for impulses located at various integer multi- 
ples of the fundamental frequency. This is not true foi X(e' w ). We conclude, then, that 
j:[«] is not periodic. 

Next, from the symmetry properties for Fourier transforms, we know that a real- 
valued sequence must have a Fourier transform of even magnitude and a phase function 
that is odd. This is true for the given |^f(e ,£l, )| and <XU fw ). We thus conclude that x[n} 
is real. 

Third, if x[ ri| is an even function, then , by the symmetry properties for real signals, 
Jf(tf ;w ) must be real and even. However, since ™ fX r (f Jt, )|e ' /2 “. X{e^) is not a 

real- valued function. Consequently, jr[n] is not even. 

Finally, to test for the finite-energy properly, we may use Pari>evars relation, 

X l*M 2 = X [ \x^n\ 2 <t™ 

It is clear from Figure 5,16 that integrating from -tt to -it will yield a finite 

quantity. We conclude that x(nj has finite energy. 

In the next few sections, we consider several additional properties. The first two of these 
are the convolution and multiplication properties, similar to those discussed in Sections 
4 + and4.5. The third is the property of duality, which is examined in Section 5,7, where 
we consider not only duality in the discrete-lime domain, but also the duality that exists 
between the continuous-time and discrete-time domains. 


5.4 THE CONVOLUTION PROPERTY 

In Section 4,4, we discussed the importance of the continuous-time Fourer transform with 
regard to its effect on the operation of convolution and its use in dealing with continuous- 
time LT1 systems. An identical relation applies in discrete time, and this is one of the 
principal reasons that the discrete-time Fourier transform is of such great value in repre- 
senting and analyzing discrete-time LTI systems. Specifically, if x[n\, A[n], and y[n\ are 
the input, impulse response, and output, respectively, of an LTI system, so that 

y[n] x[n] * A[nJ, 


then 




15,48) 


where X{e^) t H(e^), and Y(e^) are the Fourier transforms of x[rt] r h[n], and vjnj, re- 
spectively. Furthermore, comparing eqs. (3.122) and (5.9), we see that the frequency re- 
sponse of a discrete-time LTI system, as first definedin Section 3.8, is the Fourier transform 
of the impulse response of the system. 

The derivation of eq. (5.48) exactly parallels thai carried out in Section 4 4. In par- 
ticular, as in continuous time, the Fourier synthesis equation (5.8) for x[n] can be inter- 
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preted as a decomposition of jr[n] into a linear combination of complex exponentials with 
infinitesimal amplitudes proportional to X(t^ w ). Each of these exponentials is an eigen- 
function of the system. In Chapter 3, we used this fact to show that the Fourier series 
coefficients of the response of an LTI system to a periodic inpot are simply the Fourier 
coefficients of the input multiplied by the system’s frequency response evaluated at the 
corresponding harmonic frequencies. The convolution property (5.48) represents the ex- 
tension of this result to aperiodic inpots and outputs by using the Fourier transform rather 
than the Fourier series. 

As in continuous time, eq. (5.48) maps the convolution of two signals to the simple 
algebraic operation of multiplying their Fourier transforms, a fact that both facilitates the 
analysis of signals and systems and adds significantly to our understanding of the way in 
which an LTI system responds to the input signals that are applied to it. In particular, from 
eq. (5.48), we see that the frequency response H(e Jta ) captures the change in complex 
amplitude of the Fourier transform of the input at each frequency ta. Thus, in frequency- 
selective filtering, for example, we want H{e /W ) 1 over the range of frequencies cor- 
responding to the desired passband and ** 0 over the band of frequencies to be 

eliminated or significantly attenuated. 


5.4,7 Examples 

To illustrate the convolution property, along with a number of other properties, we consider 
several examples in this section. 

Example 5.7 1 

Consider ad LTI system with impulse response 

A[n] = d[n - no). 


The frequency response is 


+ 0 - 

n- 

Thus, for any input j[jj] with Fourier transform YO^X the Fourier transform of the 
output is 


Y{e JV ) - C5,49) 

We note that, for this example, y[n] = xfn - and eq. (5.49) is consistent with the 
time-shifting property. Note also that the frequency response H(e* w ) - e '""o of a pure 
time shift has unity magnitude at all frequencies and a phase characteristic that is 
linear with frequency. 


Example 5.72 

Consider the discrete-time ideal lowpass filter introduced in Section 3.9.2. This sys- 
tem has the frequency response H(e fir ) illustrated in Figure 5.17(a). Since the impulse 
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response and frequency response of an LTt system are a Fourier transform pair, we can 
determine the impulse response of the ideal lowpass filter from the frequency response 
using the Fourier transform synthesis equation (5.8), In particular, using -tt < &» < it 
as the interval of integration in that equation, we see from Figure 5.17(a) that 


‘W-S?/’ 




= 4- r 

2w J_„ f 


’du> 


siruw^n 

irn 


which is shown in Figure 5.17(b). 


(5.50) 


H( 

n . 

J 

n 

—2v —TT -COq ( 

) dim IT 

2 IT (1) 


la) 


hfn] 


tllL 


0 

(b) 


*T 


FJgure 5,17 (a) Frequency response of a discrete-time ideal lowpass filter; 
(b) impulse response of the ideal lowpass fitter. 


In Figure 5.17, we come across many of the same issues that surfaced with the 
continuous- time ideal lowpass filter in Example 4.18* First, since A[n] is not zero for 
n < 0, the ideal lowpass filter is not causal* Second, even if causality is not an important is- 
sue, there are other reasons, including ease Df implementation and preferable time domain 
characteristics, that nonideal fillers are generally used to perform frequency-selective fil- 
tering* In particular, the impulse response of the ideal lowpass filter in Figure 5.17(b) is 
oscillatory* a characteristic that is undesirable in some applications. In^uch cases, a trade- 
off between frequency-domain objectives such as frequency selectivity and time-domain 
properties such as nonoscillatery behavior must be made. In Chapter 6, we will discuss 
these and related ideas in more detail. 

As the following example illustrates, the convolution property can also be of value 
in facilitating the calculation of convolution sums. 
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Example 5.1 3 

Consider an LTTsystem with impulse response 

A[n] = a'uln], 

with |drj < l, and suppose that the input to this system is 

jclnJ - 

with | /7| <; 1, Evaluating the Fourier transforms of Ain] and *[rt), we have 


(5,51) 


and 




[ 

1 - pe 


(5.52) 


so that 


W") = tf(e J “)W“) 


l 

(1 - cre'^Kl - Pe- J "Y 


(5,53) 


As with Example 4 ,19 . determining the inverse transform of Y(e JI *) is most easily 
done by expanding J r <* /W ) by the method of partial fractions. Specifically, is a 

ratio of polynomials in powers of and we would like to express this as a sum of 
simpler terms of this type so that we can find the inverse transform of each term by 
inspection (together, perhaps, with the use of the frequency differentiation property of 
Section 5,3.8). The general algebraic procedure for rational transforms is described in 
the appendix. For this example, if a # 0, the partial fraction expansion of Yie 1 *) is of 
the form 


= + B 


1 - ] - fie-* 1 *' 

Equating the right-hand sides of eqs (5,53) and (5.54), we find that 


(5.54) 


A--^. B---P 




« -fi' 


Therefore, from Example 5,1 and the linearity property, we can obtain the inverse trans- 
form of eq. (5.54) by inspection' 


rt" 1 - " ^p r “ lnl 


1 


(5,55) 




n+-i . 


a ~ P 

For ct = j8, the partial-fraction expansion in eq. (5.54) is not valid. However, in this 
case, 


IV") 


1 


1 ) ' 
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which can be expressed as 


YU iM ) - ^ e 


J .ju, d 


1 


<x dw U — cte )' 


(5.56) 


As in Example 4 19, we can use the frequency differentiation property, eq. (5.46), 
together with the Fourier transform pair 


a rt u[nj 


I 


l -<xe < 6 


to conclude that 


do> \] - cm ) 

To account for the factor e ;ftl , we use the time-shifting property to obtain 

and finally, accounting for the factor 1/a, in eq, (5.56), we obtain 

yfnl = (« + IJfl'^lfl + 1] (5.57) 

It is worth noting that, although the right-hand side is multiplied by a step that begins 
at n = -1, the sequence (n + 1 + 1 ] is still zero prior to n - 0, since the facior 

n -f 1 is zero at n — - 1 Thus, we can alternatively express >[nj as 

y[n 1 - (n+ l)« B uinJ. (5.58) 

As illustrated in the next example, the convolution property, along with other Fourier 
transform properties, is often useful in analyzing system interconnections. 

Example 5. 1 4 

Consider the system shown in Figure 5.18(a) with input xfoj and output y[nl. The LTF 
systems with frequency response H Sp IV") are ideal lowpass filters with cutoff frequency 
tt/ 4 and unity gain in the passband. 

Let us first consider the top path in Figure 5.l8(a)v The Fourier transform of the 
signal wiE^J can be obtained by noting that (-1)* = |J" so that w\\ti\ = *’-" ,J, jr(n], 
Using. the frequency-shifting property, we then obtain 


The convolution proporty yields 

W 2 (e^) = H Jp te^)X{e^ Hi ). 

Since aMnJ = e^ rr, w 2 [nl we tan again apply the frequency-shifting property lo obtain 

IV, (*-■“) - Wit*!"" ff >) 




- 2ir| 


). 
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*Inl 


(-1)" Ml" 



(a) 


Hfe'n 



4 4 4 4 


Figure 5.16 (a) System interconnection for Example 5.14; (t>) the overall 
frequency response for this system. 


Since discrete-time Fourier transforms are always periodic with period 2 tt. 

Applying the convolution property to the lower path, we get 

From the Linearity property of the Fourier transform, we obtain 

W 1 ) = WW) + 

= [H lp {e*»~ w ') 

Consequently, the overall system in Figure 5 18(a) has the frequency response 

m*n = HtfAet-V) 

which is shown in Figure 5.18(b). 

As we saw in Example 5.7, is the frequency response of an ideal 

highpa&s filter. Thus, the overall system passes both low and high frequencies and stops 
frequencies between these two ptusbands. That is, the filter has what is often referred to 
as an ideal bandsiop characteristic > where tbe stopband is the region tt/ 4 < |co| < 3ir/4. 


It is important to note that, as in continuous time, not every discrete-time LTI system 
has a frequency response. For example, the LTI system with impulse response h$n] = 
2'‘w[n] does not have a finite response to sinusoidal inputs, which is reflected in the fact 
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that the Fourier transform analysis equation For h[n] diverges. However, if an LTI system 
is stable, then, from Section 2.3,7, its impulse response is absolutely sumimble; that is, 

2 l*["3l < »- (5,59) 

7) = 

Therefore, the frequency response always converges for stable systems. In using Fourier 
methods, we will be restricting ourselves to systems with impulse responses that have well- 
defined Fourier transforms. In Chapter 10, we will introduce an extension of the Fourier 
transform referred to as the z- transform that will allow us to use transform techniques for 
LTI systems for which the frequency response does not converge. 


5,5 THE MULTI PLICATION PROPERTY 


In Section 4.5, we introduced the multiplication property for continuous- time signals and 
indicated some of its applications through several examples. An analogous property exists 
for discrete-time signals and plays a similar role in applications. In this section, we derive 
this result directly and give an example of its use. In Chapters 7 and S, we will use the 
multiplication property in the context of our discussions of sampling and communications. 

Consider y[«] equal to the product of -*i[«] ^d with Y(e JW ), and 

denoting the corresponding Fourier transforms. Then 


or since 


Y{e**) 


+Ct 

21 y\n]e~ Jwn 

n = -* 


X Xi[n]x 2 [n}e 

n -r- -a 


ja>n 


*l[rtj = 


1 

2ir 


1 

2J7 


it follows that 


)V“) 


2 *![«]' X|(e"V e V(?j e j“ 


Interchanging the order of summation and integration, we obtain 


(5.60) 


(5.61) 




2v 


w>) 

2 tt 


2 
fl* ’* 


d&. 


(5,62) 


The bracketed summation is and consequently, eq. (5.62) becomes 


YU-n = j- f X, (e^iXtie-'^ 0i )dS. 


(5,63i 
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Equation (5.63) corresponds to a periodic convolution of X|(e*"") and X 2 (e JU \ and the 
integral in this equation can be evaluated over any interval of length 2ir, The usual form 
of convolution (in which the integral ranges from -» to +») is often referred to as ape- 
riodic convolution to distinguish it from periodic convolution. The mechanics of periodic 
convolution are most easily illustrated through an example. 

Example 5.1 5 

Consider the problem of finding the Fourier transform Xie^) of a signal a[k] which is 
the product'of two other signals; that is T 

Jf[nj ^ JCilnJxzLfl]. 


where 


jri[n] 


sia{ 37 rn/A) 
nn 


an d 


. . sin{*rrt/2) 

*2P*J = . 

nn 

From the multiplication property given in eq. (5.63), we know that is the periodic 
convolution of X](e^) and X 2 U^h where the integral in eq. (5.63) can be taken over 
any interval of length 2 tt. Choosing the interval — *• < $ < tj\ we obtain 


X(en 


2-ir 




(5.64) 


Equation (5.64) resembles aperiodic convolution, except for the fact that the inte- 
gration Is limited to the interval -v < 6 tt. However, we can convert the equation 
tnto an ordinary convolution by defining 

= f fW ~ jr < Oi S 7T 

[ 0 otherwise 

Then, replacing X\{e > # ) in eq. <5.64) by and using the fact that Xi(e^) is zero 

for | $ | > 7T, we see that 


X(e'“) 



X\[e t *')Xi{e* i "- 9 ')dQ 


= 2 ^ | 

Thus, is 1/2 it times the aperiodic convolution of the rectangular pulse J?i (e*™) 

and the periodic square wave Xi both of which are shown in Figure 5.19. The result 

of this con votulion is the Fourier transform X(e^) shown in Figure 5.20, 
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Figure 5.19 Jfi(e^) representing one period of Jf 1 {fr r *) j ant The 

linear convoFulion of ky^) and corresponds to the peiodlc convolu- 

tion of ard X 7 (en. 




1 

2 
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Figure 5.20 Result of the periodic convolution in Example 515 


5,6 TABLES OF FOURIER TRANSFORM PROPERTIES 
AND BASIC FOURIER TRANSFORM PAIRS 

In Table 5. 1 , we summarize a number of important properties of the discrete-time Fourier 
transform and indicate the section of the text in which each is discussed. In Table 5.2, we 
summarize some of the basic and most important discrete-time Fourier transform pairs, 
Many of these have been derived in examples in the chapter. 


5.7 DUALITY 


In considering the continuous-time Fourier transform, we observed a symmetry or duality 
between the analysis equation (4.9) and the synthesis equation (4.8). No corresponding 
duality exists between the analysis equation (5,9) and the synthesis equation 1 5.8) for the 
discrete-time Fourier transform. However, there is a duality in the discrete-time Fourier 
series equations (3.94) and (3.95), which we develop in Section 5,7.1, In addition, there is 
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TABLE 5.1 PRO ARTIES OF THE DPSCRETE-TIME FOURIER TRANSFORM 


Section 

Property 

Aperiodic Signal 

Fourier Transform 



j[n\ 

X(e JU, )| periodic with 



>1*1 


r(f^)J period 2 tt 

5.3.2 

Linearity 

<u[nj + £>y(n| 

uX[e /ul ) + by 

5.3.3 

Time Shifting 

x\n - no! 


5.3.3 

Frequency Shifting 

e i#t > n x[n\ 

e '" J l 

5.3 4 

Conjugation 

**r«i 

XW) 

5,3.6 

Time Reversal 

jrl-nJ 

X{t Jn ') 

5.3.7 

Time Expansion 

f x[nfk\ r if n = multiple of k 
X ' 1 ' n 1 0, if n ^ multiple of k 


5.4 

Convolution 

x[n]*y[n] 

X(e^)¥(^) 
2it ;>,. 

5.5 

Multiplication 

jr[ftly[wl 

5,3.5 

Differencing in Time 

x[n] - Jffn - 1] 

(1 - e JW )X^ W ) 

5.3.5 

Accumulation 

j - ,• 


t -X(e^) 

i e 




y 5{w - 2irft) 

5.3.8 

Differentiation in Frequency 

njr[«j 

- 

.dX^e 1 "'} 

f dtii 





'jC[r^) - X\e^) 




i 


5,3,4 

Conjugate Symmetry ior 

x[n] real 

J 



Real Signals 



- \Xie-^)\ 

<X{e- ,a> ) ~ <X{e *“) 

5 34 

Symmetry for Real. Even 

real an even 

real and even 


Signals 




5.3.4 

Symmetry for [leal, Odd 

x[rt] real aod <»dd 

Jcr<tr'“ ) puTely imaginary and 


Signals 



odd 

5.3.4 

Even -odd Decomposition 

M«1 - £*UM1} U[h] real J 



of Real Signals 

Jtjnj = Odfjrlrtl} [ j[nJ real] 


5.333 

Puseval's Relation for Aperiodic Signals 




y* ULnl| J 

1 - \xun\ 2 d<* 

- ?ir 




a duality relationship between the discrete-time Fourier transform and the continuous-time 
Fourier series. This relation is discussed in Section 5.7.2. 


5.7.1 Duality in the Discrete-Time Fourier Series 

Since the Fourier senes coefficients a k of a periodic signal x[n] are themselves a periodic 
sequence, we can expand the sequence a k in a Fourier series. The duality property for 
discrete- time Found series implies that the Fourier series coefficients for the periodic se- 
quence ay are the values of (1/A7)*[ — ff] (i,e,, are proportional to the values of the original 





TABLE 5.2 BASIC DISCRETE-TIME FOURIER TRANSFORM PAIRS 


Signal 

Fourier Transform 

Fourier Series Coefficients (if periodic) 


t*± «.sf» ■ ~) 



2tt y 5 (*> — wq — 2irJ) | 

j. . 

(a) £J 0 = ^ 

f 1, 2M 

a* = j 

| 0, otherwise 

lb) irrational^ The signal is aperiodic 

CiSfr^W 

w ^ {SO - u,j - ^wt) 4 £(<v 4 Wp - 2wh} 

r- ^ 

Sfis * § 

3 " 11 

Ijm 

f. 

f it = ±m, ±ti ± S, Zm ± 2^ 

[ U, otherwise 

tional ^ The signal is aperiodic 

sin 

TT 4 * 

— 2] Ww • tVfj -2lH) - Sitli + ttio - 2 TTl')) 

' J l—x 

1 

Id) £1*0 - : 

Cilt = \ 

ib) ^ ]iTJ 

2*#r 

iV 

[ A = r, 4 ,V, / ± 2iY, . 

l -y^ r A = -r,-f±A/,-r± JV, „ 

( 0, otherwise 

lionul =£► The signal is aperiodic 

i|n] = 1 

2 it ^ 6(<r> 2iri) 

S-.-X 

1 t = a ±AT. ±2JV. 

L ft nihcrwisc 

Penodic square wave 
1. Ini A r i 

An] = 

0, JY, < \n\ * jV/ 2 
and 

An + N\ = *[n] 

2tt ^ 

1 

5iTll<27TJt/ J V}( J V t 4 i)J , 

If* - 2 k ¥- 0 -*-,V * '*iV 

A 1 sin|2TT A/2.V| ’ ’ * 

fit - 1 , A - o. ±A. ±2A r . 

V>* 

Y 5[n- 

t m tm 

ir^ry] 

ifj = - fur all* 

pf 

kl < 1 ! * — 

. 1 - at~ J* 

- 


j|n) 


I. 

0 , 


m| < ■Vi 
|n| > W L 


»»>[«(*, + }>] 

sjn(wf2) 


^ = ^sinc(^) 

TTP3 7 " V j 

0 < W c it 

[ 0, w < |mi I £ It 
X(w}pci*odic with period 2 -tj 

i 

i 

6{ n ] 

1 

. — 

m!"1 

j _ + £ 2irt > 

— 

&|fl - 4 0 J 


— 

{ft 4 l>o"|d [J*]t. Jtl| < 1 

(i 

- 


(it't- r- I}! 
*!<*■ - l>! 


tr'wlffj, 


k< j 


(1 - tfe ^") r 
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signal, reversed in time). To see this in more detail, consider two periodic sequences with 
period A r , related through the summation 

/[ml = iy g[r]<! (5.65) 

If we Jet m — k and r = n, eq. (.5.65) becomes 

im = ^ Y ew< ;h2 ^" >n 

Comparing this with eq. (3.95), we see that the sequence /[Jfe] corresponds to the Fourier 
series coefficients of the signal #[«]. That is, if we adopt the notation 

3S 

x[n] < » a k 

introduced in Chapter 3 for a periodic discrete-time signal and its set of Fourier coeffi- 
cients, the two periodic sequences related through eq, (5,65) satisfy 

g[n] f[k], (5.66) 

Alternatively, if we let m = n and r - — k, eq (5,65) becomes 

rw - v 

; * 

Comparing this with eq r (3.94), wc find Lhat ( UN)g[ — tj corresponds to the sequence of 
Fourier senes coefficients of f[n\. That is, 

f[n\ ^g[-fr]. (5.67) 

jV 

As in continuous time, this duality implies that every property of the discrete-time 
Fourier senes has a dual, For example, referring to Table 3.2, we see that the pair of prop- 
erties 

Mn - » (( ] (5.68) 

and 


tjmavlN)* . j 


(5 69) 


are dual, Similarly, from the same table, we can extract another pair of dual properties: 

Z r !TK 

xtr\y\n - t ] < — ► Na k b^ (5.70) 

r=<M 


and 


4«Jy[n] 



y &ibt f 

,! = (N) 


(5 71) 
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In addition to its consequences for the properties of discrete^time Fourier series, du- 
ality can often be useful in reducing the complexity of the calculations involved in deter- 
mining Fourier series representations. This is illustrated in the following example. 

Example 5.16 

Consider the following periodic signal with a period of N = 9 


1 sin( 57 r,n/ 9 ) 


xln] = < 


9 

5 

9’ 


sin{wn/ 9 ) ' 


n # multiple of 9 
n - multiple of 9 


15,72) 


in Chapter 3, we found that a rectangular square wave has Fourier coefficients in a form 
much as in eq, (5.72), Duality, then, suggests that the coefficients for rlnj must be in the 
form of a rectangular square wave. To see this more precisely, let g[«] be a rectangular 
square wave with period N — 9 such that 


g\n) 


l, \ri\ =£ 2 
a 2 < |n| < 4. 


The Fourier series coefficients b k for #[n] can be determined from Example 3, 1 2 as 

1 sin{5irA/9) 


b k = < 


9 sin(irA^9) 

5 

l 9 r 


k ^ multiple of 9 
k = multiple of 9 


The Fourier series analysis equation (3.95) for can now be written as 


hi 


5 I'"' 




Interchanging the names of the variables k artdn and noting that x[fl] = £>„, we find that 


-fH = 5 

Letting A J - — jfc in the sum ori the right side* we obtain 

^ *■ = 2 

Finally, moving the factor 1/9 inside the summation, we see that the right side of this 
equation has the form of the synthesis equation (3.94) for .*[/*]. We thus conclude that 
the Fourier coefficients of x[nj are given by 

_ f 1/9, !*[ ^ 2 

a ‘ “ l 0, 2 < 1*1 =s 4. 

and, of course, are periodic with period /V - 9, 
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5,7,2 Duality between the Discrete-Time Fourier Transform 
and the Conti nuous~Tl me Fourier Series 

In addition to the duality for the discrete Fourier series, there is a duality between the 
discrete-time Fourier transform and the continuous-time Fourier .series. Specifically* let us 
compare the continuous-time Fourier series equations (3.38) and (3 39) with the discrete- 
time Fourier transform equations (5.8) and (5.9). We repeal these equations here for con- 


verue nee : 



leq. (5.8)J 

x[n] = J- f K(^) e J ft Vu, 
2^ J2jt 

(5.73) 

Icq, (5.9)] 

T "X* 

Xlf-''" ) = ^ jr[n]e 
n - * 

(5.74) 

leq. (3.38)] 

+-3G 

xif) = ^ 

(5.75) 

[eq. (3.39P] 

x{t}e 

(5.76) 


Note that eqs. (5.73) and (5.76) are very similar* as are eqs. (5.74) and (5.75), and 
in fact, we can interpret eqs, (5.73) and (5.74) as a Fourier series representation of the 
periodic frequency response X(e JCt> ). In particular, since is aperiodic function of <o 

with period 2tt, it has a Fourier series representation as a weighted sum of harmonically 
related periodic exponential functions of &>* all of which have the common period of 2ir. 
That is, Xie***) can be represented in a Fourier series as a weighted sum of the signals 
e }Wi \ n = 0, ± L, ±.2, ... . From eq, (5.74), we see that the nth Fourier coefficient m this 
expansion — i.e,, the coefficient multiplying e i<,in — is jr[— n], Furthermore, since the period 
of X(t^) isl?r,eq. (5.73) can be interpreted as the Fourier series analysis equation for the 
Fourier series coefficient i,e., for the coefficient multiplying in the expression 

for X(€ J “) in eq, (5.74). The use of rhis duality relationship is best illustrated with an 
example. 

Example 5.17 

The duality between Ihe discrete-time Founer transform synthesis equation and the 
continuous-time Fourier senes analysis equation may be exploited to determine the 
discrete-time Fourier transform of the sequence 

r , sin(nvi/2) 
x[n . 

TTfi 

To use duality, we first must identify a continuous-time signal g(r> with period T = 2ir 
and Founer coefficients a k = jc(i]. From Example 3,5, we know that if is aperiodic 
square wave with period 2 tt (or* equivalently* with fundamental frequency = 1 ) and 
with 


gO) “ 



kl s r, 

T\ < |/[ S TT 


then the Fourier series coefficients of g(;) are 
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sin0t7\) 

a * = —k^~ 

Consequently; if we take 7\ = m7, we will have a* = x[k], In this case the analysis 
equation for g(t) is 


sin ( 776 / 2 ) 
irk 



2ir 


I 


wfl 

-fii'3 


(l)e? Jkr rfr. 


Renaming k as n and f as <x>, w« have 


■m^ZZ) 1 p ^ 

nn 2 t J_ Wl r 3 

Replacing n by - n on both sides of eq, (5,77) and noting that die sine function is even, 
we obtain 


$iii{frn/2) 

Tin 


1 f 

— ( 1 ) e^dta. 

^ J-arfl 


The right-hand side of this equation has the form of the Fourier transform synthesis 
equation for jejnj, where 


Xie ja> ) 


1 jeoj ^ *r/2 
0 7T/2 < |wj S 7T ' 


In Table 5.3, we present a compact summary of the Fourier series and Fourier trans- 
form expressions for both continuous^time and discrete-time signals, and we also indicate 
the duality relationships that apply in each case. 


TABLE 5,3 SUMMARY OF FOURIER SERIES AND TRANSFORM EXPRESSIONS 



Continuum time 

Discitte time 

■■ 

Time domain 

Frequency domain 

Time domain 

Frequency domain 


A<X> = 

Cl* = 

x|rtj = 

Ok = 


2.i- .t***' 1 "®' 

r. 

Z k ,j ii u i er , ' 1 w 

i V .l.lj, fHiTr'.Wkr 

Fourier 





Series 

continuous time 

discrete irequency discrete time <^duslitv\ discrete frequency 


periodic in time 

aperiodic in frequency periodic in lime "vi — 

— t'" penodic infrequency 

*(r) = 

= 

= 




( 7 i(r)e-^‘di 


l-ouncr 





1 ran&form 

cont.iiuous tune -■^nillllirY^r continiHUS frequency 

discrete time 

continuous frequency 


aperiodic in time "v ■ - — aperiodic i n frequency 

aperiodic ultimo 

periodic in frequency 




5.8 SYSTEMS CHARACTERIZED BY UNEAR CONSTANT-COEFFICIENT 
DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS 

A general linear constant-coefficient difference equation for an LTJ system with input x [«] 
and output y[«] is of the form 
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N M 

^aky[n- k ] - - kl (5,78) 

4=0' 4=C 

The class of systems described by such difference equations is quite an important and 
useful one. In this section, we take advantage of several of the properties of the discrete- 
time Fourier transform to determine the frequency response H{e iai ) for an LTI system 
described by such an equation. The approach we follow closely parallels the discussion 
in Section 4,7 for continuous-time LTI systems described by linear constant-coefficient 
differential equations. 

There are two related ways in which to determine The first of these, which 

we illustrated in Section 3,11 for several simple difference equations, explicitly uses the 
fact that complex exponentials are eigenfunctions of LTI systems, Specifically, if x[n] - 
e Jwn is the input to an LTI system h then the output must be of the form Substi- 

tuting these expressions into eq. (5.78) and performing some algebra allows us to solve for 
H ), In this section, we follow a second approach making use of the convolution, linear- 
ity, and time-shifting properties of the discrete-time Fourier transform, LetXfe^), h r (e J,,4, ) > 
and H(e Sat ) denote the Fourier transforms of the input x[n], output y[n], and impulse re- 
sponse h[rt] t respectively. The convolution property, eq. (5.48), of the discrete- time Fourier 
transform then implies that 




Yie**) 

x{^y 


(5.79) 


Applying the Fourier transform to both sides ofeq. (5.78) and using the linearity and 
time-shifting properties, we obtain the expression 


jV m 


* = 0 


k = 1_> 


or equivalently, 


Hie***) = 


Y(e^) 

X(eJ“) 




(5.80) 


Comparing eq. (5.80) with eq, <4.76), we see that, as in the case of continuous time. Hie***) 
is a ratio of polynomials, but in discrete time the polynomials are in the variable 
The coefficients of the numerator polynomial are the same coefficients as appear on the 
right side of eq. (5.78), and the coefficients of the denominator polynomial are the same 
as appear on the left side of that equation. Therefore, the frequency response of the LTI 
system specified by eq. (5,78) can be written down by inspection. 

The difference equation (5.78) is generally referred to as an Nth-order difference 
equation, as it involves delays in the output y[n] of up to N time steps. Also, the denomi- 
nator of H{e jc>3 ) in eq. (5.80) is an Nth-order polynomial in e~ ***. 


Example 5. 1 8 

Consider (he causal LTI system that is characterized by the difference equation 


y[n] - ay[n - 11 = *[«], 


(5.81) 
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with |tf| < 1. From eq, (5.80), the frequency response of this system is 

- : ! — r (5.82t 

1 - ae ' /" 

Comparing this with Example 5.1, we recognize it as the Fourier transform of the se- 
quence Thus, the impulse response of the system is 

h[n] - a K u\nl (5,83t' 


Example 5. 1 9 

Consider a causal LTI system that is characterized by the difference equation 

y[n] - !>’ [ft - 1] + !_v[b - 2] = 2x[n]. (5.84 \ 

From eq. (5.80), the frequency response is 


H{e^) = 


1 - j 2 * 

4 a 


(5.R5i 


As a first step in obtaining the impulse response, we factor the denominator of eq, (5,85): 


H(e iv ) = 


£1 


2 


(5.S6i 


**’(*'") can be expanded by the method of partial fraction as in Example A.3 in the 
appendix. The result of this expansion is 


H(en = — 

The inverse transform of each term can 

hW - 4 ^ 


i e -;c*i 1 _ J 1 " 


(5.S7i 


be recognized by inspection, with (he resilt that 
“M “ 2^) “I"-!- (5.88) 


The procedure followed in Example S.19 is identical in style to that used in contin- 
uous time. Specifically, after expanding H{e by the method of partial fractions, we can 
find the inverse transform of each term by inspection, The same approach can be applied 
to the frequency response of any LTI system described by a linear constant-coefficient dif- 
ference equation in order to determine the system impulse response. Also* as illustrated in 
the next example, if the Fourier transform X(e* w ) of the input to such a system is a ratio of 
polynomials in e -jia \ then y’(e J "} is as well. In this case, we can use the same technique 
to find the response y[«] to the input jr[re]. 

Example 5.20 

Consider the LTI system of Example 5.19, and let the input to this system be 
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Then, using eq, (5.80) and Example 5.1 at 5,18, we obtain 


Y(e^) = = 

2 

1 

(i — - ,w xi — £*"'"> 

1 - \e- -i- 


2 



0 ” >*>)(! - \e-™) 2 ' 



(5. SSI i 


As described in the appendix, the form of the partial-fraction expansion in this case is 


= -A-- + - — *i-— + -A'— 


(5.90] 


where the constants Bn, j 5 and can be determined using the techniques -described 
in the appendix. This particular expansion is worked out in detail in Example A.4, and 
the values obtained are 


ft 


-4, By 2 ** - 2 , ft, = 8, 


so that 


W") - - 


t - /w 

A 


<1 - 


+ ; 

1 - 


(59J) 


The first and third terms are of the same type as. those encountered m Example 5-19. 
while the second term is of the same form as one seen in Example 5.13. Either from 
these examples or from Table 5.2, we can invert each of the terms in eq. (5,91 ) to obtain 
the inverse transform 


yin) 



-2(w+ 1) 



«!«)■ 


(5.92) 


5.9 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have paralleled Chapter 4 as we developed the Fourier transform for 
discre te-time signals and examined many of its important properties. Throu ghout the ch ap- 
ter, we have seen a great many similarities between continuous-time and discrete-time 
Fourier analysis, and we have also seen some important differences. For example, the re- 
lationship between Fourier series and Fourier transforms in discrete time is exactly anal- 
ogous to that in continuous time. In particular, our derivation of the discrete-time Fourier 
transform for aperiodic signals from the discrete- time Fourier series representations is 
very much the same as the corresponding continuous-time derivation. Furthermore, many 
of the properties of continuous-time transforms have exact discrete-time counterparts. On 
the other hand, in contrast to the continuous-time case, the discrete-time Fourier transform 
of an aperiodic signal is always periodic with period 2ir. In addition to similarities and 
differences such as these, we have described the duality relationships among the Fourier 
representations of continuous-time and discrete-time signals. 

The most important simjliarities between continuous- and discrete -time Fourier anal- 
ysis are in their uses in analyzing and representing signals and LTI systems. Specifically 
die convolution property provides us with the basis for the frequency-domain analysis of 
LIT systems. We have already seen some of the utility of this approach in our discussion of 
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filtering in Chapters 3-5 and in our examination of systems described by linear constant- 
coefficient differential or difference equations, and we will gain a further appreciation tor 
its utility in Chapter 6, in which we examine filtering and time-versus- frequency issues in 
more detail. In addition, the multiplication properties in continuous and discrete time are 
essential to our development of sampling in Chapter 7 and communications in Chapter 8, 


Chapter 5 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic category and the answers are provided 
in the back of the book. The remaining three sections contain problems belonging to the 
basic, advanced, and extension categories, respectively. 


BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 


5*1. Use the Fourier transform analysis equation (5.9) to calculate the Fourier transforms 

of: 

(a) - 1] (b)(1) 1 "- 11 

Sketch and label one period of the magnitude of each Fourier transform. 

5*2. Use the Fourier transform analysis equation i5,9) to calculate the Fourier transforms 
of: 

(a) B[n - 1] + S[n + 1] (b) S[n + 2] - S[n- 2] 

Sketch and label one period of the magnitude of each Fourier transform. 

S. 3. Determine the Fourier transform for — *r < *i> < it in the case of each of the fol- 
lowing periodic signals: 

(a) $in(yrc + p (b) 2 + cosQn + p 

5*4. Use the Fourier transform synthesis equation (5.8) to determine the inverse Fourier 
transforms of: 

(a) - 27rfc) + w&to - J - in-jt) + irS(u> + | - 27rt)} 

(b >w) = (H ; 

[ - Jy -it < at < 0 

5.5. Use the Fourier transform synthesis equation (5.8) to determine the inverse Fourier 
transform of A'(e^) = where 


\Xtei*)\ = 


L 0 < \o> < J 


0 - 
4 


Oil 


•7 T 


and <X{e Jb> ) 


3<o 

~Y~ 


Use your answer to determine the values of n for which x[n] = 0, 

5.6. Given that jc[n] has Fourier transform express the Fourier transforms of the 

following signals in terms of Xte'"), You may use the Fourier transform properties 
listed in Table 5,1. 

(a) jci[r] = jc[l — n] ■+■ x[— 1 — n] 

(b) X 2 [n ] = 

(c) xi[n] = in - l) 2 .r[n] 
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5/7. For each of the following Fourier transforms, use Fourier transform properties (Table 
5.1) to determine whether the corresponding time-domain signal is (i) real, imagi- 
nary, or neither and (ii) even, odd, or neither Do this without evaluating the inverse 
of any of the given transforms, 

(a) i(siniu) 

(b) Xi(? iw ) s= /sin{*t))cos(5ui} 

(c) = A(a>) + where 


A{w) ^ 


1. 0 ^ 

0. f< 


ki» 


kul 


a 

^ t r 


and B{a> ) = - ^ -+■ it. 


5.8. Use Tables 5 ,1 and 5,2 to help determine 4«] when its Fourier transform is 


X{e JUi ) 


1 

1 - *-j« 


sin | oi 

>T 


+ 5^5(01 X 


— IT < (X) 


TT 


5.9. The following four facts are given about a particular signal x[«J with Fourier trans- 
form X(e JW ): 


1. x[n\ = 0 for rt > 0, 

2* 40] > 0. 

3. = sin*o - sin2o>. 

4 - = 3. 

Determine at[«], 

5,10. Use Tables 5,1 and 5.2 in conjunction with the fact that 

= v *[n] 

ft = -® 


to determine the numerical value of 



5.11, Consider a signal jjf«] with Fourier transform G(e JW ). Suppose 

g[nl = x m [h\, 

where the signal 4n] has a Fourier transform 2f (*'“), Determine a real number a 
such that 0 < a < 2-jt and G(e Jvt ) = G(e J{at ~ a) ). 

5.12. Let 


>M =s 


t 2 
sinf 

Trn j \ irn / 


where * denotes convolution and \& c \ ^ it. Determine a stricter constraint on a> c 
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which ensures that 


y[«l = 


sin 

4 

7TM 


5,13. An LTI system with impulse response [n] = (^ n n[«l is connected in parallel 
with another causal LTI system with impulse response h 2 [n]. The resulting parallel 
interconnection has the frequency response 


H(e Ja> ) = 


-12 + 5e- ja 

12 — 7e~^ +■ e 


Determine /ti[rj] r 

5.14, Suppose we are given the following facts about an LTI system S with impulse re- 
sponse ft[n] and frequency response H(e Ji *): 

L ({y'u[n] — * g[#r], where gin] = 0 for n > 2 and n < 0 r 

2 . Hie*** 2 ) = 1 . 

3, Hie**) = /*<*/(«-»>), 


Determine /i[n]. 

5.15. Let the inverse Fourier transform of Y{e rt& ) be 


y[n ] = 


sin (*> c n 

7TM 


where 0 < to,- c u. Determine the value of <o c which ensures that 

y<e - '*■) - i 

5.16. The Fourier transform of a particular signal is 

* <e ») - y , (1/2 >* . 

I — 1 vfck) 

*=•0 1 4 f 

It can be shown that 

x[n\ = g[n]tf[n], 

where g[n] is of the form <x*u[fi] and q[n ] is a periodic signal with period N. 

(a) Determine the value of a. 

(b) Determine the value of M 

(c) Is j[nJ real? 

5.17. The signal *{n] = (- l) fl has a fundamental period of 2 and corresponding Fourier 
series coefficients a±. Use duality to determine the Fourier series coefficients £»* of 
the signal #[n] = a n with a fundamental period of 2 + 

5.18. Given the fact that 


4l' 


f 


It 


l — a 2 


a <], 


1 — 2aco&(i) + a 2 ’ 
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use duality to determine the Fourier series coefficients of the following continuous- 
lime signal with period 7 — l: 

r( #’) = — — 

5 — 4co5(2tti) 

5.19, Consider a causal and stable LTl system S whose input jc[/i] and output y(nj are 
related through the second-order difference equation 

yin! - gy[n-ll-iy[»~2] - *[*]. 

(a) Determine the frequency response H{e^) for the system S. 

(h) Determine the impulse response h[n\ for the system S. 

5.20* A causal and stable LTI system S has the property that 



(a) Determine the frequency response ff{e J °*) for the system 5. 

(b) Determine a difference equation relating any input 44 and the corresponding 
output yjVf 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


5-21, Compute the Fourier transform of each of the following signals: 

(a) 4*1 = u[n — 2] — ii[* - 6] 

(b) 4*1 - 1 ] 

(C) x[n] = 

(d) 4*1 ” 2 fl sin<^n)u[-n] 

(e) 4*1 = U) |fl| cos(f (n - 1)) 
n t ’3 </i s3 
0, otherwise 

(g) 4*1 = sin(^n) + cos(n) 


(f) 4«) = 


(h) 4*1 = sin(?f «) + cos(^u) 


^ n < 5 


(i) 4«1 — 4« "" 4* and 4*1 = «[n] - u[n — 5J forO 

(j) i[h] = (b - IX i)'"' 

(k) 4n] = («^)cos(^ n ) 

5.22. The following are the Fourier transforms of discrete-time signals. Determine the 
signal corresponding to each transform. 


M 

4 


I t - \u>\ c 

0, ^ \iit\ ^ 7T h 0 ^ 

fbj X{e^) = 1 + 3« - 2e- j2 ™ - 4e 

(c) X{e^) - for -nr ^ ^ ^ t r 

<d) X(e >a> ) = cos 2 to + sin 2 


|twf 

i3ft* 


<! 
+ € 
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<e> X(ei") = - 5k) 


(fy = 

(g) X{e***) = 

(h> X{e**>) - 


i 


L 

1-V 


5,23. Let X(<? J " ) denote the Fourier transform of the signal jf[«l depicted m Figure P5.23, 
Perform the following calculations without explicitly evaluating X{e Jt *): 

(a) Evaluate X(e J % 

(b> Find <X(e*">). 

(c) Evaluate \^X{e^)dw. 

(dl Find X(e^). 

(e) Determine and sketch the signal whose Fourier transform is fUejxriij)}. 

(0 Evaluate: 

(i) 

(«> rJ^r rf- 


«(nj 



Fig PS.23 

5,24. Determine which, i± any, of the following signals have Fourier transforms that sat- 
isfy each of the following conditions: 

1. <Re{Y(e' w )} = 0 

2, - 0, 

3, There exists a real a such that is real. 

4, \^X(e^)doi = 0. 

5, X{e j0f ) periodic. 

6, X(e&) - 0. 

(a) *[«] as in Figure P5.24(a) 

(b) xjttl as in Figure P5.24(b) 

(c) x[n] = (±ru[n) 

(d) x[n] = (I)N 

(e) x[n] = S[n - 1] 4- S[n + 21 
(fl x[n] = d[n - 1] + d[rt + 3] 

(g) :t[/i]as in Figure P5,24(c) 

(h) *[«] as in Figure P5,24(d) 

(i) x[n\ = 3tn - Lj - + 11 
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5.25. Consider the signal depicted in Figure P5 ,25, Let the Fourier transform of this signal 
be written in rectangular form as 

W“) - A{4*i +■ cu). 

Sketch the function of time corresponding to the transform 

Y[en = \B{<a) + 



ms 
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4*1 



Fig P5.Z5 


5,26, Let *i[nl he the discrete-time signal whose Fourier transform X-\[e JW ) is depicted 
in Figure P5. 26(a). 

(a> Consider the signal xi\n] with Fourier transform X^ic** 11 ), as illustrated in Fig- 
ure P5.26(b), Hxpress X 2 l.fl] in terms of x \ [«]. [flint: First express Xzie 1 ™ ) in 
terms of X[(e J<>J ), and then use properties of the Fourier transform.] 

(b) Repeat part (a) for with Fourier transform as shown m Figure 

P5 .26(c). 

<c) Let 


2 nx *W 


7 

rt = “* 

This quantity, which is the center of gravity of the signal x\ [n], is usually re- 
ferred to as the delay time of x\ [nh Find or, (You can do this without first deter- 
mining *i[rc] explicitly.) 


(R*{X, i^)} 
1 


t 


TT 2T TT 

6 6 3 


ut 





(a) 


Ffg P5.26a 
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( c > FJg P5.Z6b,c 

(dj Consider the signal xifn] = x\ [n\ * A[«], where 

, r sin(7rn/6J 

ft[n] = 

TTn 

Sketch X 4 {^>. 

5.27. (a) Let r(n] be a discrete-time signal with Founer transform X(e^\ which is il- 
lustrated in Figure P5.27. Sketch the Fourier transform of 

wj>] = Jf[rt]p[n] 

for each of the following signals p\n]\ 

(i) pfn] = cos t rn 

(ii) p[ri\ = cos(fr/i/2) 

(Hi) p[ri\ = sin(7rn/2) 



(iv) p[tt\ = ^ S[n- 2k) 


k =-*■ 


(y) p[n\ = 21 5[n - 46] 




■ir _ 7L 
2 


2 1 IT 

2 


2n 



w 


Fig P5.27 
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(bi Suppose that the signal w[n] of part (a) is applied as the input to an LTI system 
with unit sample response 


hln] = 


sin(7r«/2) 
7T n 


Determine the output y[/i] For each of the choices of p[n] in part (a), 


5,28, The signals *(n] and g|ri] arc known to have Fourier transforms X(e }<Ai ) and Gie Jt * ), 
respectively. Furthermore, X(e j “) and G<^") arc related as follows: 

-*-( Xle je )G(e j( ““ 6 V^ = 1 + (P5.28-1) 


(a> If jp[«] = (— 1)™, determine a sequence ^[n] such thar its Fourier transform 
G(e^) satisfies eq. (P5,28-l), Are there other possible solutions for^[n]? 

(b) Repeat the previous part for jt[w] — (i) ft ir[n]. 

5 J9, (a> Consider a discrete-time LTI system with impulse response 

aw = «[«]■ 


Use Fourier transforms to determine the response to each of the following input 
signals: 

(I) *W = 

(ii) Jt[«] = (» + i)(i)"«W 
(Hi) i[«] = (-1)" 

(b) Suppose that 



Use Fourier transforms to determine the response to each of the following in- 
puts: 

(i) Jt[n] - (3 )"«[«] 

(II) jc[ii] = cos(7rre/2) 

(c) Let *[rt] and A[n] be signals with the following Fourier transforms: 

JT(e J “) = 3e** + 1 - 

= - e ^ + 2e + e*+*. 

Determine y[n] = jr[n] * A[n). 

5,30, In Chapter 4, we indicated that the continuous-time LTI system with impulse re- 
sponse 


, , . W . (Wt 
h(t) — — srnci — 
it \ 7 r 


sin Wt 

7Tt 


plays a very important role in LTI system analysis. The same is true of the discrete- 
time LTI system with impulse response 


mi w ■ ( Wn 
h[n } — — sine 

77 \ 7T 


sin Wn 

irti 
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fa) Determine and sketch the frequency response for the system with impulse re- 
sponse AfnJ. 

<bl Consider the signal 


jt[n] — sin 


irr t 

T 


— 2 cos 


7TH 

~4 


Suppose that this signal is the input to LTI systems with the following impulse 
responses Determine the output in each case. 

(i) h[n\ = 'S'&JO*! 


(ii> /i[»] = 

(Si) h[n) = 


7Tf? ■JTFf 

*»i n . irn/6 ► sm( -n-Fr/S i 


(ivi h\n\ — siiHffTt/Si 

V } 1 J TTU 

(c) Consider an LTI system with unit sample response 

sin(7rn/3) 


h[n] = 


TTfl 


Determine the output for each of the following inputs: 

(i) *{«] = the square wave depicted in Figure P5,30 

(ii) x[n] = S Sffl - Si] 

k = -v 

(iii) ;r[n] = (-l) n times the square wave depicted in Figure P5.3U 

(iv) x[n ] = 8{n + 1] + S[n - 1] 


x[n] 


ni...iiiii..:inii mu imi n 

-■0 0 8 16 r 


Fig P5.30 


S*3t. An LTI system S with impulse response h[n] and frequency response Hie 3 **) is 
known to have the property that, when — zr ^ <y fl ^ 


cos(Uq« — ► a» 0 cos(t>nrt. 


fa) Determine Hie^), 

(b) Determine /if/t]. 

532. Let hi l«| and h 2 [n] be the impulse responses of causal LTI systems, and let {e***) 
and H 2 {* Jtu ) be the corresponding frequency responses. Under these conditions, is 
the following equation true in general or not? Justify your answer. 


It t 


7T 


— IT 


H\{e JW )d4i> 



H 2 (e^)do> 


i r 


2ir 




— TT 
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5.33. Consider a causal LTT system described by the difference equation 

vfrt] + ^y[rt - 1] = x[nl 


(a) 

(b) 


(C) 


Determine the frequency response of this system. 

What is the response of the system to the following inputs? 

(i) JrFM] = (i)"ii[n] 

(ii) jr[nl = 

(iii) jr[n] = S[rt] + iSfn - 11 
(iv> jrfn] = S[n] - i«[n - 1] 

Find the response to the inputs with the following Fourier transforms: 


(ii> X(en 

(iii) X{e*») 

(iv) X(e jaf ) 


H J* 

4 




5.34. Consider a system consisting of the cascade of two LTI systems with frequency 
responses 


Ht {en 


2 - e-i* 
1 + 


and 


H 2 ien = j— ! — 

1 - ±e~J** + je~J 2ta 

(a) Find the difference equation describing the overall system. 

(b) Determine the impulse response of the overall system. 

535. A causal LTI system is described by the difference equation 

y[n] - ay[n - l] = + _r[n - ]]_ 

where a is real and less than 1 in magnitude. 

(a) Find a value of b such that the frequency response of the system satisfies 

\H(e'")\ = 1, for all Ui. 

This kind of system is called an all-pass system* as it does not attenuate the 
input for any value of w. Use die value of b that you have found in the rest 
of the problem. 

(b) Roughly sketch 0 ^ ^ when a - 

(c) Roughly sketch ), 0 ^ w ^ tt, when a = 
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fd) Find and plot the output of this system with a = - ^ when the input is 

^ J m[«]. 

From this example, we see that a nonlinear change in phase can have a signif- 
icantly different effect on a signal than the time shift that results from a linear 
phase. 

5J6, (a) Let h[n ] and g[n] be the impulse responses of two stable discrete-time LT1 sys- 
tems thai are inverses of each other. What is the relationship between the fre- 
quency responses of these two systems? 

(b) Consider causal LTI systems described by the following difference equations. 
In each case, determine the impulse response of the inverse system and rhe 
difference equation that characterizes the inverse. 

(i) y[n\ = *[*] - ±x[n - 1} 

(H) >'[rc] + -£y|>i - 1] = x[n] 

(JU) y[/ij +■ iy[n - l] = xfnj - ^jt[n - 1] 

(fv) yin] + | yin - l] - - 2] = x\_n] - I*[ fl - 1] - i^[» - 2J 

(v> y[n] + Jy[n — 1] - -y[n “ 2] = *[n] - |a[ji ™ 1] 

(vi) y[n ] +- - 1] - ly[n - 2] = x[n] 

(c) Consider the causal, discrete-time LTI system described by the difference equa- 
tion 

y[n] + yU - 11 + ^y[n - 2 \ = x[n - 1] - n - 2]. (P5.36-1) 

What is the inverse of this system? Show that the inverse is not causal. Find an- 
other causal LTI system that is an “inverse with delay” of the system described 
by eq. (P5.36-1). Specifically, find a causal LTI system such that the output 
w[nj in Figure P5,36 equals x[n - l]. 


xhJ 



Fig P5.36 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

5.37. Let X(e !ai ) be the Fourier transform of Derive expressions in terms ofX{e- tu> ) 
for the Fourier transforms of the following signals. (Do not assume that *[«} is real.) 

(a) CR^{^[«J} 

(b) x*[-n] 

(c) Sv{jrf«]} 
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538. Let X(£*") be the Fourier transform of a real signal *[«]. Show that ,rjn) can be 
written as 


x{nj = {£(u>) casco + C(u>) sin lujdcu 

Jo 

by finding expressions for #(cu) and C(oi) in terms of X{e jM ). 
5.39* Derive the convolution property 


x[nl * ft[«| 


SF 


X(e Jtt, )H(e^). 


5.40, Let Jfrtj and h\n] be two signals, and let y(>ij = x[n) * h[ri\. Write two expressions 
for y[0], one (using the convolution sum directly) in terms of jrfrt) and and 
one (using the convolution property of Fourier transforms) in terms of and 

//(e ; “). Then, by a judicious choice of h\ri], use these two expressions to derive 
Parseval’s relation — that is, 


y !-vhf 


PJ - — X 


2 TT 


\X{e^dw. 

-17 


In a similar fashion, derive the following generalization of Paixevars relation: 


H T, J ^ 


5-41 Let i[rtl be a periodic signal with period N. A finite- duration signal x[n] is related 
to .*[«] through 

ri/tl = I ^ «o + ^ - i 

[ 0, otherwise 

for some integer . That is T x\ n] is equ al to il n] oyer one period and zero el se where . 
(a) rf x[n\ has Fourier series coefficients at and jc[n] has Fourier transform X{e>* \ 
show that 


a* = ±Xie* 2 ' MN ) 


regardless of the value of m\. 

(b) Consider the following two signals: 

■*[*] = «[n| — u[ji — 5] 

tC 

jftn] = 2 4' 1 ~ W 

where N is a positive integer. Let a k denote the Fourier coefficients of x\n } and 
let X{e^) denote the Fourier transform of *[»]. 

(i) Determine a closed-form expression for X(e^). 
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(it) Using the result ofpart(i). determine an expression for the Fourier coeffi- 
cients a*. 

5*42. In this problems we derive the frequency-shift property of the discrete-time Fourier 
transform as a special case of the multiplication property. Let x[ft\ be any discrete- 
time signal with Fourier transform and let 

SW = e^x[n] 


(a) Determine and sketch the Fourier transform of 

p[n] = e M I". 

(b) The multiplication property of the Fourier transform tells us that, since 

gin 1 = MnJjM- 

G(^) ** ~ f X{e i& }P{e j ^^)d9. 

^ J<2ir> 

Evaluate this integral to show that 

G(e J **) = 

5-43. Let x[n] be a signal with Fourier transform X(e^\ and let 

£[n] = 42 rt] 

be a signal whose Fourier transform is Gie }ai ). In this problem, we derive the rela- 
tionship between G{e JW } and X{e^). 

(a) Let 


v[n] = <«~ jm, 4ff]) + *L"] 

2 

Express the Fourier transform V(e' w ) of v|nj in terms of X(e ftb ) r 

(b) Noting that v[rt ] — 0 forn odd, show that the Fourier transform of vr2.nl is equal 
to V(e'T), 

(c) Show that 

x{2n\ = v[2#r]. 

It follows that 

Gie-**) = V{e ]( * a \ 

Now use the result of part (a) to express GO 7 *) in terms of X(e J **). 

5M , (a) Let 


X|[rt] = cos 
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be a signal, and let X\ (* J “) denote the Fourier transform of x\ [«], Sketch [«], 
together with the signals with the following Founer transforms: 

(j) X 2 {e^) = iw\ < it 

(ii) Xrtei™) = X l {e^)e J ^ n . |w| < 7 r 

(b) Let 


wW = 

be a continuous-time signal. Note that X] [n\ can be regarded as a sequence of 
evenly spaced samples of w(0; that is, 

xdn] = w(«r). 


Show that 


x 2 [n] = w(nT - a } 


and 


= w(nT - 0) 

and specify the values ofn and 0. From this result we can conclude that 
and *3 [n] are also evenly spaced samples of w(f). 

S.45* Consider a discrete-time signal jfn] with Fourier transform as illustrated in Figure 
P5.45. Provide dimensioned sketches of the following continuous-time signals: 

(a) jt,(0 ^ y^ = _^x{n]e^ mrii 

(b) x 2 (t) = 


dt^(X(0> 


, > 


■H 

m 

-2tt -it _3I . 

2 | 

1 1 1 — — ■ 

3L w 2u <0 

2 


Fig F5.45 
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(c) xM = T" = -',Qd{xW}ei [2w/ * )hi 

(dl X 4 (T} = 'Z^=-'«(R*{x[n]}e fi27t/(>)nI 

5, 46. In Example 5.1, we showed that for \a\ < 1, 


l 


1 — ore"/" ‘ 

(al Use properties of the Fourier transform to show that 

(n + L)ff"u{/i] 1 


(1 — ere" J**) (i) 2 

(bl Show by induction that the inverse Fourier transform of 

1 


X(e J<ft ) ** 


(1 


is 


x[n) = 


( n + r - 1 )! 
nl{r- 1)! 


»*«[«]■ 


5.47. Determine whether each of the following statements is true or false. Justify your 
answers. In each statement, the Fourier transform of *[n] is denoted by X{€ ia> ). 

GO If X(e*“) = then x[n ] = Ofor |n| > 0. 

(b> lfX(e*n = Y{tf^“^),then Jtfn] = 0 for |n| > 0, 

(c) If X(e&) = X(c^>,thenx[rtl = Ofor n| > 0. 

<d> IfX(ej») « Xie^tiwsaxln] = Oforjrt| >G. 

5.48. We are given a discrete-time, linear, time-invariant, causal system with input de- 
noted by jc[n] and output denoted by y[«]. This system is specified by the following 
pair of difference equations, involving an intermediate signal w[rt\: 

1 I 2 

y[n] + -y[n - 1J + w[n] + -w[n - 11 = -x[ n\, 

y[n] - 5j[n - 1] + 2 W[M] - 2w[n - 1] = 

(a> Find the frequency response and unit sample response of the system. 

<bj Find a single difference equation relating .r[n] and y[«] for the system. 

5.49. (a) A particular discrete time system has input jr[«J and output y[n]. The Fourier 

transforms of these signals are related by the equation 

dX(e^) 

= lX(e^) + e~^X{e Jia )- K \ 

da i 


(i) Is the system linear? Clearly justify your answer. 

(il) Is the system time invariant? Clearly justify vour answer, 
(lii) What is y[n] if x[n ] - S[wJ? 
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(b) Consider a discrete-time system for which the transform of the output 

is related to the transform of the input through the relation 

f<u 4 1 r/4 

Y(e Jat ) = X{e ia> )d<*>, 

Find an expression for y[rj] in terms of jr[n], 

5*50. (a) Suppose we want to design a discrete-time LTI system which has the property 
that if the input is 

4*1 - (0 «{«! - '“tn-U 

then the output is 

yM = a[n). 

(i) Find the impulse response and frequency response of a discrete-time LTI 
system that has the foregoing property. 

(ii) Find a difference equation relating jf[n} and yin] that characterizes the 
system. 

(b) Suppese that a system has the response (1/4)™ u[n] to the input (n + 2)( l/S^ufn]. 
If the output of this system is 5[rt] - {— what is the input? 

5.51* (a) Consider a discrete-time system with unit sample response 

Kn] = « W + \ «[«]. 

Determine a linear constant-coefficient difference equation relating the input 
and output of the system. 

(b) Figure P5,5 1 depicts a block diagram implementation of a causal LTI system. 
(0 Find a difference equation relating *[/»] and v[n]'for this system. 

(Ii) What is the frequency response of the system? 

(ill) Determine the system's impulse response. 



Fig P5.51 
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5.52, {a) Let h\n] be the impulse response of a real, causal, discrete-time LTI system. 

Show that the system is completely specified by the real part of its frequency 
response. (Him: Show how h[rt\ can be recovered from £v{A[h]}. What is the 
Fourier transform of Er{Ji[ji]}?) This is the discrete-time counterpart of the real- 
part sufficiency property of causal LTI systems considered in Problem 4.47 for 
continuous -time systems. 

(b) Let h[n\ be real and causal. If 

£Re{fl , (£ JW )} = 1 + o;cos2ftJia real), 
determine /t(n] and H(e^). 

(c) Show that h[n\ can be completely recovered from knowledge of 5m{/f(p^ w )} 
and h[0], 

{d) Find two real, causal LTJ systems whose frequency responses have imaginary 
parts equal to sin to . 

EXTENSION PROBLEMS 

5.53. One of the reasons for the tremendous growth in the use of discrete-time methods for 
the analysis and synthesis of signals and systems was the development of exceed- 
ingly efficient tools for performing Fourier analysis of discrete-time sequences, At 
the hean of these methods is a technique that is very closely allied with discrete-time 
Fourier analysis and that is ideally suited for use on a digital computer or for im- 
plementation m digital hardware. This technique is the discrete Fourier transform 
(DFT) for finite-duration signals. 

Let *[w] be a signal of finite duration; that is, there is an integer so that 

jrfn] = 0, outside the interval 0 £ n < Ni - ] 

Furthermore, let denote the Fourier transform of We can construct a 

periodic signal x[n } that is equal to x|«] over one period. Specifically, let N ^ N] 
be a given integer, and let x[n] be periodic with period N and such that 

x[n] ~ x[rt], 0 ^ n ^ N - 1 
The Fourier scries coefficients for x[n] are given by 

Qk = ^ Y x[n]e 

™ <jV> 

Choosing the interval of summation to be that over which x[n] 

a* = iy 
N f^> 

The set of coefficients defined by eq. (P5.53-1 j comprise the DFT of x[n] . Specifi- 
cally, the DFT of xfn] is usually denoted by X[fc], and is defined as 


- jr[n], we obtain 
{P5.53^l) 
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* -i 


*[*] = ai = 




k = a i a — i 


(P5 53-2) 


it 0 


The importance of the DFT stems from several facts. First note that the o ri gi nal 
finite duration signal can be recovered from its DPT. Specifically, we have 


jV- i 


A * n) = n = (U /V-l (P5.53-3) 


Jt-t) 


Thus, the finite-duration signal can either be thought of as being specified by the 
finite setof nonzero values it assumes or by the finite set of values of X[k] in it&DFT, 
A second important feature of the DFT is that there is an extremely fast algorithm, 
called the fast Fourier transform (FFTf for its calculation <see Problem 5.54 for 
an introduction to this extremely important technique). Also, because of its dose 
relationship to the discrete-time Fourier series and transform, the DFT inherits some 
of their important properties. 

(a) Assume that Af ^ /V|. Show that 

X[*] - ±x(e Jt2 ' ri ' N ‘) 

where %\k\ is the DFT of x[n]. That is, the DFT corresponds to samples of 
Xie*™) taken every 2iriN. Equation (P5.53-3) leads us to conclude that x[n] 
can be uniquely represented by these samples of 

(b) Let us consider samples of X(e^) taken every 27r/Af, where M < N \ . These 
samples corresptmd to more than one sequence of duration N\, To illustratethis, 
consider the two signals jr|[n] and X 2 [n] depicted in Figure P5 53, Show that if 
we choose Af = 4, we have 

X, = X? 

for all values of It. 


*i In) *2 InJ 



-1 


Fig P5.53 

5*54. As indicated in Problem 5.53, there are many problems of practical importance in 
which one wishes to calculate the discrete Fourier transform (DFT) of discrete-time 
signals. Often, these signals are of quite long duration, and in such cases it is very 
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important to use computationally efficient procedures. One of the reasons for the 
significant increase in the use of computerized techniques for the analysis of signals 
was the development of a very efficient technique known as the fast Fourier trans- 
form (FFT) algorithm for the calculation of the DFT of finite-duration sequences. 
In this problem, we develop the principle on which the FFT is based. 

Let x[«] be a signal that is 0 outside the interval Os n ^ N\ - 1. For N ^ 
N}, the /V-point DFT of ;r[n] is given by 

, tf-l 

XfA] = - £ xln]e- jH2 ” m ", k = 0, 1 jV - X. (P5.5+-1) 

" *=u 

It is convenient to write eq. (P5.54-1 ) as 

, N-l 

X[k] = (P5.54— 2) 

" k= 0 

where 

W N = e~ j2w/N , 

(a) One method for calculating X[k] is by direct evaluation of eq. (P5.54— 2). A 

useful measure of the complexity of such a computation is the total number of 
complex multiplications required. Show that the number of complex multipli- 
cations required to evaluate eq. (P5.54-2) directly* for k = 0, 1 N - l, is 

N 2 . Assume that xM is complex and that the required values of W% 1 have been 
precomputed and stored in a table. For simplicity* do not exploit the fact that, 
for certain values of n and k t Wft* is equal to ±1 or ±j and hence does not, 
strictly speaking, require a full complex multiplication. 

(b) Suppose. that /Vis even. Let /(ft] = jc[2u]represent the even -indexed samples 
of *[«], and let g[n] = x[2n + 1] represent the odd-indexed samples. 

(I) Sho w that /[«] and gfn] are zero outside the interval 0 == n ^ \Nf2)~ 1. 
(ii) Show that the Af-point DFT .YlJtj of j[h] can be expressed as 

i <AN2)-1 . iw 2)-l 

*1*] = TF V + £ g( nl <„ 

n-0 JV u-fl 

= \rw + \ Wtf G[A], k = 0, 1 N - 1. (P5.54-3) 

where 

2 <iV/2) - 1 

-«I mn k a . 

n = U 

imy-i 

<?l*l = jj Z sM'*'™- 

n =0 
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(iii) Show that, for all A, 


F 

6 


*♦? 

“S 


= F&l 
- GUI. 


Note that F[A], k = 0, 1 (/V/2) - 1, and G[A], k - 0, l . . . , (V/2) - 

1, are the (A//2)-point DFTs of f[n\ and g(n], respectively. Thus, eq, 
(P5.54— 3) indicates that the length-ZV DFT of *[n] can be calculated in 
terms of two DFTs of length jV/2. 

(iv) Determine the number of complex multiplications required to compute 
X[k], k = 0, 1, 2, . , . N - 1, from eq. (P5.54— 3) by first computing F[£] 
and G[k]. [Make the same assumptions about multiplications as in part (a), 
and ignore the multiplications by the quantity 1/2 in eq. (P5.54— 3) ] 

\c) If, like ,V„ N/2 is even, then f[n] and g[n] can each be decomposed into se- 
quences of even- and odd-indexed samples, and therefore, their DFTs can be 
computed using the same process as in eq. (P5.54-3). Furthermore, if V is an 
integer power of 2, we can continue to iterate the process, thus achieving sig- 
nificant savings in computation time. With this procedure, approximately how 
many complex multiplications are required for N = 32, 256, 1 ,024, and 4,096? 
Compare this to the direct method of calculation in part (a). 

In this problem we introduce the concept of windowing, which is of great importance 
both in the design of LTf systems and in the spectral analysis of signals. Windowing 
is the operation of taking a signal x[n] and multiplying it by a finite- duration wrafov.- 
aignai w[n). That is. 


p[n] = x[n\w[n\. 


Note that is also of finite duration. 

The importance of windowing in spectral analysis stems from the fact that in 
numerous applications one wishes to compute the Fourier transform of a signal that 
has been measured Since in practice we can measure a signal -*[«] only over a finite 
time interval (the time window), the actual signal available for spectral analysis is 


p[n] = 


x[n] f -M £ w < Af 
0, otherwise 


where -A# == n < M is the time window. Thus, 


p[n] = jr[rt]w[a], 

where is the rectangular window; that is. 


w[n] = 


1, -W £ n < M 
G r otherwise 


(P5.55-1) 


Windowing also plays a role in LTI system design. Specifically, for a variety of 
reasons (such as the potential utility of theFFT algorithm; see Problem P5.54), it is 
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often advantageous to design a system that has an impulse response of finite duration 
to achieve some desired signal -processing objective. That is, we often begin with 
a desired frequency response H(e /c *‘) whose inverse transform ft[«] is an impulse 
response of infinite (or at least excessively long) duration. What is required then 
is the construction of an impulse response g[n) of finite duration whose transform 
G(e^) adequately approximates One general approach to choosing g[n] is 

to find a window function w{ n] such that the transform of ft [ n ] w [ n } meets the desired 
specifications for G(e jaf ), 

Clearly* the windowing of a signal has an effect on the resulting spectrum. In 
this problem, we illustrate that effect. 

(a) To gain some understanding of the effect of windowing, consider windowing 
the signal 


it 

x[n} = ^ 5[n - Jt] 

t - -X 


using the rectangular window signal given in eq. (P5.55-1). 

(i) Whatis 

(ii) Sketch the transform of p[n\ = *[n]w[n] when M - 1. 

(Ui) Do the same for M = 10. 

(b) Next, consider a signal *[/t] whose Fourier transform is specified by 


X{e&) 


1, \<a\ < ir/4 

0, tt/ 4 < |w I — t r ' 


Let p[n] = *[rt]w[n], where w[n] is the rectangular window of eq. 
(P5.55-1), Roughly sketch P{e* w )forM = 4, 8, and 16. 

<c) One of the problems with the use of a rectangular window is that it introduces 
ripples in the transform P{e ItJi ). (This is in fact directly related to the Gibbs 
phenomenon.) For that reason* a variety of other window signals have been 
developed. These signals are tapered; that is, they go from 0 to 1 more gradually 
than the abrupt transition of the rectangular window. The result is a reduction in 
the amplitude of the ripples in P{e iw ) at (he expense of adding a bit of distortion 
in terms of further smoothing of X(ef u y 

To illustrate the points just made, consider the signal *[tt] described in part 
(b), and let = jr[n]w[n], where wfnj is the triangular or Bartlett window; 
that is. 


w>[n] = 1 ~~ «TT' 

[ 0, otherwise 

Roughly sketch the Fourier transform of p[n] =■ *[n]w[n] for M = 4, 8, and 
16. [ Hint i Note that the triangular signal can be obtained as a convolution of 
a rectangular signal with itself. This fact leads to a convenient expression for 
W(eJ“X] 
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(d) Let p[n] = where w[«] is a raised cosine signal known as the Han- 

ning window: i.e., 


w[rj] = 


+ cos{irnMf)) F 

0. 


-M £ n £ M 
otherwise 


Roughly sketch P(e ft *) for M = 4, S, and 16. 

536* Let x[m t n] be a signal that is a function of the two independent, discrete variables 
m and n . In analogy with one dimension and with the continuous-time case treated 
in Problem 4.53, we can define the two-dimensional Fourier transform of n] as 


x x 

= 5] ]T (P5.56-1) 

iif= -•*• Hf= -« 


la) Show that eq. (P5.56— l)can be calculated as two successive one-dimensional 
Fourier transforms, first in m, with n regarded as fixed, and then in n. Use thas 
result to determine an expression for x[m. rj] in terms of e JWl ), 

(b) Suppose that 


*[m, nj = a[m]fr[nl. 

where a[m\ and frfn] are each functions of only one independent variable. Let 
} and B(e Jui ) denote the Fourier transforms of a[nj] and b\ «b respectively. 
Express X(e JI *' t e fbi ') in terms of A(e JW ) and 

(c) Determine the two-dimensional Fourier transforms of the following signals: 

(I) Jrfm, «1 = S[m — l]S[n + 4J 

Cii> jrf«i,«J = <p l th uin-2}u[-m] 

(Hi) rt] = (^J (I) J, cos(27rm/3)u{rtl 

1, -2 < m < 2 and -4 < n < 4 

0. otherwise 

h -2 ■+ n < m < 2 + fi and < n < 4 
0, otherwise 

(V i) *Frtt,rt] = sin(™ + 

(d) Determine the signal x\m, n\ whose Fourier transform is 


(iv) x[m, it] = 

(v) x[m, = 


X{e? w ' 3 e JUi '-) = 


J, T.J pi [ | ft* dliu KJ \&2 == 7 Ti 

0. *r/4 < |ui j [ < tt or W2 < \& 2 \ < *r 


(e) Let x[m,ri\ and h\m, n ] be two signals whose two-dimensional Fourier trans* 
forms are denoted by X{e^ r e^-) and respectively. Deter- 
mine the transforms of the following signals in terms of X(e^' and 

(I) Jtfna, n ]e J *' M e jWitt 

jr[ t, r| h if m = 2k and n = 2r 

0, if m is not a multiple of 2 or rt is not a multiple of 3 

(lii) y[m,n| = x[m,n\h[m t n] 


(il) y[>n, n] = 



Time and frequency 

CHARACTERIZATION 
OF SIGNALS AND SYSTEMS 



6,0 INTRODUCTION 

The frequency -domain characterization of an LT1 system in terms of its frequency re- 
sponse represents an alternative to the time-domain characterisation through convolution. 
In analyzing LTI systems, it is often particularly convenient to utilize the frequency do- 
main because differentia] anti difference equations and convolution operations in the time 
domain become algebraic operations in the frequency domain. Moreover, concepts such as 
frequency-selective filtering are readily and simply visualized in the frequency domain. 
However, in system design, there are typically both time-domain and frequency-domain 
considerations. For example, as we briefly discussed in Examples 4. 18 and 5. 1 2, and as we 
will illustrate in more detail in this chapter, significant oscillatory behavior in the impulse 
response of a frequency-selective filter may be undesirable, and consequently, we may 
wish to sacrifice the level of frequency selectivity in a filler in order to meet the required 
tolerances on impulse response behavior. Situations such as this are the rule rather than 
the exception in practice, as in most applications we would like to specify or constrain 
certain characteristics of a system in both the time domain and the frequency domain, 
frequently resulting in conflicting requirements. Hence, in system design and analysis, it 
is important to relate time-domain and frequency -domain characteristics and trade-offs. 
Introducing these issues and relationships is the primary focus of the chapter. 


6, 1 THE MAGNTTUDE-PHASE REPRESENTATION OF THE FOURIER TRANSFORM 

The Fourier transform is in general complex valued and, as we discussed, can be repre- 
sented in terms of its real and imaginary components or in terms of magnitude and phase. 
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The magnitude-phase representation o-f the continuous-time Fourier transform X(jw) is 

X(j<o) = (6J) 

Similarly the magnitude-phase representation of the discrete-time Fourier transform 

X{e Jl °) = {X(e^)\e j<x ^\ (6.2) 

In the fo [lowing discussion, we concentrate for the most part on the continuous-time case 
in describing and illustrating several points related to magnitude-phase representations. 
The essential points apply equally to the discrete-time case. 

From the Fourier transform synthesis equation (4.8), we can think of X{jw) as pro- 
viding us with a decomposition of the signal *(/) into a '"sum" of complex exponentials at 
different frequencies. In fact, as discussed in Section 4.3.7, ]XOm)P may be interpreted 
as the energy-density spectrum of x(f)* That is, lXOw)| 2 dW2ir can be thought of as the 
amount of energy in the signal *(/) that lies in the infinitesimal frequency band between 
m and w +■ dta. Thus, the magnitude describes the basic frequency content of a 

signal — ie. T |Jf(Jw)| provides us with the information about the relative magnitudes of the 
complex exponentials that make up *(/). For example, if = 0 outside of a small 

band of frequencies centered at zero* then jr(f) will display only relatively low-frequency 
oscillations. 

The phase angle <X(jw) i on the other hand* does not affect the amplitudes of the 
individual frequency components* but instead provides us with information concerning the 
relative phases of these exponentials. The phase relationships captured by $LX(j<a) have 
a significant effect on the nature of the signal jc(f) and thus typically contain a substan- 
tial amount of information about the signal. In particular, depending upon what this phase 
function is* we can obtain very different-looking signals, even if the magnitude function 
remains unchanged. For example, consider again the example illustrated in Figure 3.3. In 
this case, a ship encounters the superposition of three wave trains, each of which can he 
modeled as a sinusoidal signal. With fixed magnitudes for these sinusoids, the amplitude 
of their sum may be quite small or very large, depending on the relative phases. The im- 
plications of phase for the ship, therefore, are quite significant- As another illustration of 
the effect of phase* consider the signal 

1 2 

-*(0 = 1 + — cos(2irf + $]) + cos(47Tf -+ -+- — cos(fnrr -I- tfo), (6.3) 

In Figure 3.4, we depicted x(r) for the case when - fa — fa = 0. In Figure 6, 1 , we 
illustrate x<f) for this case also and for several other choices for the phase of the individual 
components. As this figure demonstrates, the resulting signals can differ significantly for 
different relative phases. 

In general, changes in the phase function of X(jai) lead to changes in the time- 
domain characteristics of Che signal x{f) In some instances phase distortion may be 
important, whereas in others it is not. For example* a well-known property of the auditory 
system is a relative insensitivity to phase. Specifically, if the Fourier transform of a spoken 
sound (e.g.* a vowel) is subjected to a distortion such that the phase is changed but the 
magnitude is unchanged, the effect can he perceptually negligible, although the waveform 
in the time domain may look considerably different. While mild phase distortions such as 
those affecting individual sounds do not lead to a loss of intelligibility, more severe phase 
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Figure 6.1 The signal xtf) given in 
eq, (6.3) for several different choices 
the pnase angles , fa, and fa. 

(3) fa - fa - fa = 0; (b) 

= 4 rad, fa = 8 rad, fa = 1 2 racf . 
(c) fa - 6 rad, - -2.7 rad, 4 * = 
0,93 rad, (d) fa = 1.2 rad, fa - 4,1 
rad, fa = —7.02 rad 


distortions of speech certainly do. As an extreme illustration, if jr{r) is a tape recording of a 
sentence, then the signal jr( — r) represents the sentence played backward. From Table 4. 1 , 
assuming *(/) is real valued, the corresponding effect in the frequency domain is to replace 
the Fourier transform phase by its negative: 

ffUt-/)} - x(-» = 

Thai is, the spectrum of a sentence played in reverse has* the same magnitude function as 
the >pectrum of the original sentence and differs only in phase Clearly, this phase change 
has a significant impact on the intelligibility of the recording. 

A second example illustrating the effect and importance of phase is found in examin- 
ing image*. As we briefly discussed inChapter3, a black-and-white picture can bethought 
of as a signal jr(/i, f?), with fj demiting the horizontal coordinate of a point on the picture, 
Tt the vertical coordinate, and x(f . I?) the brightness of the image at the point (f| , * 2 ), The 
Fourier transform X(ju>\, jtt> 2 ) of the image represents a decomposition of the image into 
complex exponential components of the form e !ii> ^e^ 2 ' 2 that capture the spatial varia- 
tions of x(f| T r 2 ) at different frequencies in each of the two coordinate directions Several 
elementary aspects of two-dimensional Fourier analysis are addressed in Problems 4.53 
and 5,56. 

In viewing a picture, some of the most important visual information is contained in 
the edges and regions of high contrast. Intuitively, regions of maximum and minimum 
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intensity in a picture are places at which complex exponentials at different frequencies are 
in phase. Therefore, it seems plausible to expect the phase of the Fourier transform of a 
picture to contain much of the information in the picture, and in particular, the phase should 
capture the information about the edges. To substantiate this expectation, in Figure 6.2(a) 
we have repeated the picture shown m Figure 1.4, In Figure 6.2(b) we have depicted the 
magnitude of the two-dimensional Fourier transform of the image in Figure 6.2(a), where 
in this image the horizontal axis is u>i * the vertical is and the brightness cf the tmage 
ai the point (<u ]t <u 2 ) is proportional to the magnitude of the transform X{ju ij, ya>:) of the 
image in Figure 6.2(a). Similarly, the phase of this transform is depicted in Figure 6.2(c). 
Figure 6.2(d) is the result of setting the phase [Figure 6 2(c)] of X{ja t \ t jw?} to zero (with- 
out changing its magnitude) and inverse transforming. In Figure 6.2(e) the magnitude of 
X{ja> i, jttjVJ was set equal to 1, but the phase was kept unchanged from what it was in 
Figure 6.2(c). Finally, in Figure 6.2(f) we have depicted the image obtained by inverse 
transforming the function obtained by using the pha.se in Figure 6.2(c) and the magnitude 
of the transform of a completely diffeient image — the picture shown in Figure 6.2(g)! 
These figures clearly illustrate the importance of phase in representing images 
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Figure 6.2 (a) The image shown in Figure 1 4; 
(b) magnitude of the two-dimensional Fourier 
transform of (a); (c) phase of the Fourier trans- 
form of (a), (d) picture whose Fourier transform 
has magnitude as in (b) anti phase equal to zero; 
(«) picture whose Fourier transform has magnitude 
equal to t and phase as in (c); (f) picture whose 
Fourier transform has phase as in (c) and magm- 
ttde Bqual to that of the transform of the picture 
shown in (g). 


6.2 THE MAGNITUDE-PHASE REPRESENTATION 

OF THE FREQUENCY RESPONSE OF LTI SYSTEMS 

From the convolution property for continuous-time Fourier transforms, the transform 
K(>j ) of the output of an LTI system is related to the transform X(j<o) of the input to the 
system by the equation 


whene H(jtn) is the frequency response of the system— i.e., the Fourier transform of the 
system s impulse response. Similarly* in discrete time, the Fourier transforms of the input 
ATfeJ^) and ouput Y *") of an LTI system with frequency response H{e^) are related by 

Y{e Jtu ) = ibA) 

Thus* the effect that an LTI system, has on the input is to change the complex ampli- 
tude of each of the frequency components of the signal. By looking at this effect in terms 
of the magnitude-phase representation* we can understand the nature of the effect in more 
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detail. Specifically, in continuous time, 

\Y{j*>)\ = \H{j<o)\\X<Ju>)\ (6.5) 

and 

<Y(jb 0 = + <X(jv\ (6.6) 

and exactly analogous relationships hold in the discrete-time case. From eq. (6.5), we see 
that the effect an LTI system has on the magnitude of the Fourier transform of the sys- 
tem is to scale it by the magnitude of the frequency response. For this reason, |//(j'ai)| (oi 
\H{e jar )\) is commonly referred to as the gain of the system, Also, from eq. (6.6), we see 
that the phase of the input is modified by the LTI system by addiqg the phase 

to it. and <//(;&>) is typically referred to as the phase shift of the system. The 
phase shift of the system can change the relative phase relationships among the compo- 
nents of the input, possibly resulting in significant modifications to the time domain char- 
acteristics of the input even when the gain of the system is constant for a|] frequencies. 
The changes in the magnitude and phase that result from the application of an input to 
an LTI system may be either desirable, if the input signal is modified in a useful way, or 
undesirable, if the input is changed in an unwanted manner. In the latter case, the effects 
in eqs. (6.5) and (6.6) are commonly referred to as magnitude and phase distortions. In 
the following sections, we describe several concepts and tools that allow us to understand 
these effects a bit more thoroughly. 

6.2.1 Linear and Nonlinear Phase 

When the phase shift at the frequency to is a linear function of at, there is a particularly 
straightforward interpretation of the effect in the time domain. Consider the continuous- 
time LTI system with frequency response 

/*(» = (6.7) 

so that the system has unit gain and linear phase — i.e., 

\H(jar ) | = 1, = -wfn. (6.8) 

As shown in Example 4.15, the system with this frequency response characteristic pro- 
duces an output that is simply a time shift of the input — i.e„ 

y(r) = - /o). (6.9) 

In the discrete-time case, the effect of linear phase is. similar to that in the continuous- 
time case when the slope of the linear phase is an integer. Specifically, from Example 5 11, 
we know that the LTI system with frequency response e"-" 1 " 0 with linear phase function 
-uffJo produces an ouput that is a simple shift of the input — ie- y[n| = -nn\. Thus, a 

linear phase shift with an integer slope corresponds to a shift of x[n] hy an integer number 
of samples. When the phase slope is not an integer, the effect in the time domain is some- 
what more complex and is discussed in Chapter 7, Section 7,5 Informally, the effect is a 
time shift of the envelope of the sequence values, but the values themselves may change. 
While linear phase shifts lead to very simple and easily understood and visualized 
changes in a signal, if an input signal is subjected to a phase shift that is a nonlin- 
ear function of tv, then the complex exponential components of the input at different 
frequencies will be shifted in a manner that results in a change in their relative phases 
When these exponentials are superimposed, we obtain a signal that may look considerably 
different from the input signal. This is illustrated m Figure 6.3 in the continuous -time case. 
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In Figure 6.3(a), we depict a signal that is applied as the input to three different systems, 
Figure 6.3(b) shows the output when the signal is applied as input to a system with fre- 
quency response H\(jw) = e resulting in an outputthat equals the input delayed by 
/(i seconds In Figure 6.3(c), we display the output when Che signal is applied to a system 
with unity gain and nonlinear phase function— i e,, 

H 2 ,e'' w ) = (6.10) 

where <H 2 ija>) is a nonlinear function of to. Figure 6.3(d) shows the output from another 
system with nonlinear phase. In this case, the corresponding frequency response has a 
phase shift that is obtained by adding a linear phase term to — i.e., 

tfaO) - '“'S (6.11) 

Thus, the output in Figure 6.3(d) can be thought of as the response to a cascade of the 
system followed by a time shift* so that the waveforms in Figures 6.3(c) and (d) 

arc related through a simple time shift. 

Jn Figure 6.4, we illustrate the effect of both linear and nonlinear phase in the 
discrete-time case. Once again, the signal in Figure 6.4(a) is applied as the input to three 
differcnL LTI .>ys terns* all with unity gain (i.e., = 1). The signals in the subse- 

quent parts of Figure 6.4 depict the corresponding outputs. In the case of Figure 6.4(b), 
the system has linear phase characteristics with integer slope of -5, so that the output 
equals the input delayed by 5. The phase shifts for the systems associated with Figures 
6.4(c) and (d)arc nonlinear, but the difference between these two phase functions is linear 
with integer slope so that the signals in Figures 6.4(c) and {d> are related by a time shift. 

Note that all the systems considered in the examples illustrated in Figures 6.3 and 6.4 
have unity gain* so lhat the magnitude of the Fourier transform of the input to any of 
these systems is passed through unchanged by the system. For this reason* such systems 
are commonly referred to as all-pass systems. The characteristic* of an all-pass system 
are completely determined by its phase-shift characteristics. A more general LTI system 
//(/tu) or //(*>'" ), of course, imparts both magnitude shaping through the gain |ff{yw)| or 
|/f(e- r ")| and phase shift that may or may not be linear. 

6.2.2 Group Delay 

As discussed in Section 6.2, 1 , systems with linear phase characteristics have the particu- 
larly simple interpretation as time shifts, In fact, from eqs. (6.8) and (6.9), the phase slope 
tells u,s the size of the time shift. That is, in continuous time* if then 

the system imparts a time shift of — hi or, equivalently, a delay of r,j. Similarly, in discrete 
time, -£H{e ja> ) = —u>rin corresponds to a delay of n () . 

The concept of delay can be very naturally and simply extendad to include nonlin- 
ear phase characteristics. Suppose that we wish to examine the effects of the phase of a 
continuous-time LT3 system on a narrowband input — i,e„ an input e(r) whose Fourier 
transform is zero or negligibly small outside a small band of frequencies centered at 
ti> — mo. By taking the band to be very small, we can accurately approximate the phase 
of this system in the band with the linear approximation 


&H(jtt>) — — oja. 


( 6 . 12 ) 
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Figure 6,4 (a) Discrete-time signal 
that is applied as input to several sys- 
tems for which the frequency response 
has unity magnitude; (b) response for 
a system with linear phase with slope 
af -5; (c) response for a system with 
nonlinear phase; and (d) response for 
a system whose phase characteristic 
is that of part {cj plus a linsar phase 
term with integer slope. 
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so that 


Y(joj) - X{jw)\Hijw)\e t™. (6.13) 

Thus* the approximate effect of the system on the Fourier transform of this narrowband 
input consists of the magnitude shaping corresponding to |//(ya>)|, multiplication by an 
overall constant complex factor e~ & and multiplication by a linear phase term e~ ja>a 
corresponding to a time delay of a seconds. This time delay is referred to as the group 
delay at w = wo, as it is the effective common delay experienced by the small band or 
group of frequencies centered at w = 

The group delay at each frequency equals the negative of the slope of the phase ai 
that frequency; i,e„ the group delay is defined as 

T (w) = (6.14) 

The concept of group delay applies directly to discrete-time systems as well. In the nexi 
example we illustrate the effect of noncon&tant group delay on a signal. 

Example 6.1 

Consider the impulse response of an all-pass system with a group delay that varies with 
frequency. The frequency response N{jtn) for our example is the product ofthree factors: 
i.e.* 


»0'<W = |] H (jai), 

r - k 

where 

i \ - 1 + ~ ( W/ *^ ft i *- 

) - 3 ; (6.15; 

1 + (yw/toj) - +■ 2 jl, (tu/u?,) 

4ii\ = 315 rad/sec and - D.066, 
wi = 943 radfscc and& = 0.033, 
bfi = 1888 rad/sec and^ = (I05E. 

It is often useful to express the frequencies <ot measured m radians per second in term;, 
of frequencies / measured in Hertz, where 

t*>j = 2ir/ r . 


In this case, 


/, = 50 Hz 
h -150 Hz 
A - 300 Hz. 


Since the numerator of each of the factors is the complex conjugate of 

Ihq corresponding denominator, it follows that \H,(jui)l = 1. Consequently, we may also 
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conclude that 


= 1 . 

The phase for each HAJ&) can be determined from eq. 16.15); 




-2ar:tan 


| 

i - [fu/ij.r J 


and 


.1 

- y <H,(ja>). 
■- 1 


If the value* of -£//(/tu) are restricted to lie between — tt and ir, wc obttun the principai- 
pha/Hr function (i.e., the phase modulo 2 tt), as shown in Figure 6.5(a) where we have 
plotted the phage versus frequency measured in Hertz. Note that this function con- 
tains discontinuities of size 2 jt at various frequencies, making the phase function non- 
differentiable at those points. However, the addition or subtraction of any integer multiple 
of 2?r to the value of the phase at any frequency leaves the original frequency response 
unchanged. Thus, by appropriately adding or subtracting such integer multiples of 2ir 
frorn various portions of the principal phase, we obtain the unwrapped phase in Fig’ 
ure -6,5(6). The group delay as a function of frequency may now be computed as 


' (w) = 


where represents the unwrapped-phase function corresponding to A 

plot of Tftu) is shown in Figure 6.5(c), Observe that frequencies in the close vicinity of 
50 Hz experience greater delay than frequencies in the vicinity of 150 Hz or TOO Hz. The 
effect of such noncon slant group delay can also be qualitatively observed in the impulse 
response (see Figure 6.5(d)) of the LT1 system. Recall that ff{£(r)} = 1 . The frequency 
components of the impulse are all aligned in time in such a way that they combine to 
form the impulse, which is, of course, highly localized in time. Since the all-pass system 
has noncoostant group delay, different frequencies in the input arc delayed by different 
amounts. This phenomenon is referred to as dispersion Ir. the current example, the group 
delay is highest at 50 Hz, Consequently, we would expect the latter parts of the impulse 
response to oscillate at lower frequencies near 50 Hz, This clearly evident in Figure 
6.5(d). 


Example 6.2 

Nonecmstani group delay is among the factors considered important for assessing the 
transmission performance of switched telecommunications network*, In a survey 1 in- 
volving locations all across the continental United States, AT&T/Bell System reported 
group delay characteristics for variout categories of toll calls. Figure 6.6 displays some 
of the results of this study for two such classes. In particular, what is plotted in each 
curve in Figure 6.6(a) is the ncnconsmnt portion of the group delay for a specific cate- 
gory of toll calls. That is, for each category, a common constant delay corresponding to 


"“Analog Transmission Performance on the Switched Telecommunications Network,’ by F P Puffy 
and T. W. Thatcher, Jr,, in the Seff System Technical Journal, vol, 50, no, 4, Apnl. 1971, 













Nonconstant Group Delay (nxrcsecond) 
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Figure 6.6 (a) Non-constant portion of the group delay; and (b) frequency re- 

sponse magnitude as functions of frequency for short' and medium-distance toll calls 
in switched telecommunications networks [after Duffy and Thatcher). Each of these 
quantities is plotted versus frequency measured in Hertz. Also, as is commonly done 
in practice, the magnitudes of the frequency responses are plotted using a logarithmic 
scale in units of decibels. That is, what is plotted in (tj) is 20iog 1f> for the fre- 
quency responses corresponding to short- and medium-distance toll calls. The use of 
this logarithmic scale for the frequency-response magnitudes 1$ discussed in detail in 
Section 6,2,3. 


the minimum of the group delay over all frequencies has been subtracted from the group 
delay, and the resulting difference is plotted, in Figure 6.6(a), Consequently, each curve 
n Figure 6,6<a) represents the additional delay (beyond this common constant delay) 
experienced by the different frequency components of tall calls within each category. 
The curves labeled SHORT and MEDiUM respectively represent the results for short- 
distance (0-1 80 airline miles) and medium-distance (180—725 airline miles) toll calls. 
The group delay as a function of frequency is seen to be lowest at 1,700 Hz. and increases 
monotonically as wc move away from that figure in either direction. 

When the group delay characteristics illustrated in Figure 6.6(a) are combined 
with the characteristics of the magnitude of the frequency response reported in the same 
AT&T^Bdl System survey and shown in Figure 6.6(b), weubtain impulse reponses of the 
type shown in Figure 6.7. The impulse response in Figure 6.7(a) corresponds to the short- 
distance category, The very low- and very high-frequency components of the response 
occur earlier than the components in the mid-frequency range. This is compatible with 
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(a) 



Figure 6.7 Impulse responses associated witf) the group delay ard magnitude char- 
acteristics in Figure 6,6: fa) impulse response corresponding to the short-distance cate- 
gory of toll calls; (b) impulse response for the medium-distance category. 


the corresponding group delay characteristics in Figure 6 6(a) Similarly, Figure 6 7(b) 
illustrates the same phenomenon for the impulse response corresponding to medium- 
distance toll calls. 


6.2.3 Log-Magnitude and Bode Plots 

In graphically displaying continuous-time or discrete-time Fourier transforms and system 
frequency responses in polar form, it is often convenient to use a logarithmic scale for the 
magnitude of the Fourier transform. One of the principal reasons for doing this can be seen 
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from cqs. (6.5) and (6.6), which relate the magnitude and phase of the output of an LTI 
system to those of the input and frequency response. Note that the phase relationship is 
additive, while the magnitude relationship involves the product of |/f(yw)| and 
Thus, if the magnitudes of the Fourier transform are displayed on a logarithmic amplitude 
scale, eq, (6.5) takes the form of an additive relationship, namely, 

log|FO J w)| - k>g|//(>0| +■ logpf(>tu)|, (6.16) 

with an exactly analogous expression in discrete time. 

Conscqucndy, if we have a graph of the log magnitude and phase of the Fourier 
transform of the input and the frequency response of an LTI system, the Fourier transform 
of the output is obtained by adding the log-magnitude plots and by adding The phase plots. 
In a similar fashion, since the frequency response of the cascade of LTI systems is the 
product of the individual frequency responses, we can obtain plots of the log magnitude and 
phase of the overall frequency response of cascaded systems by adding the corresponding 
plots for each of the component systems. In addition, plotting the magnitude of the Fourier 
transform on a logarithmic scale allows detail to be displayed over a wider dynamic range. 
For example, on a linear scale, the detailed magnitude characteristics in the stopband of 
a frequency-selective filter with high attenuation are typically not evident, whereas they 
are on a logarithmic scale. 

Typically, the specific logarithmic amplitude scale used is in units of 2(J log l0 , re- 
ferred to as decibels 1 (abbreviated dB), Thus, 0 dB corresponds to a frequency response 
with magnitude equal to 1 , 20 dB is equivalent to a gain of 10, - 20 dB corresponds to an 
attenuation of 0, 1 , and so on. Also, it is useful to note thai 6 dB approximately corresponds 
to a gain of 2. 

For continuous-time systems, it is also common and useful to use a logarithmic 
frequency scale. Plots of 201og lo and <H{jto) versus log lu (oi) are referred to 

as Bode plots. A typical Bede plot is illustrated in Figure 6.8. Note that, as discussed 
in Section 4.3.3, if MO is real, then |J/(./w)| is an even function of to and <H(j is 
an odd function of to. Because of this, the plots for negative cu are superfluous and can 
be obtained immediately from the plots for positive to. This, of course, makes it pos- 
sible to plot frequency response characteristics versus log 10 (u>) for to > 0, as in the 
figure. 

The use of a logarithmic frequency scale offers a number of advantages in continu- 
ous time. For example, it often allows a much wider range of frequencies to be displayed 
than does a linear frequency scale. In addition, on a logarithmic frequency scale, the shape 


-The origin uf this particular choice of units and the term deetbeh can be traced to the definition of 
power ratios. in systems Specifically, since the square of die magnitude of the Fourier transform of a signal can 
be interpreted as the energy per unit frequency, or power, in a signal, the square ofthc magnitude, or 

,ff(e J1d )P- of the frequency response of a system can be thought of as the power ratio between Lhc input and 
the output of an LTI system. In honor of Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, the term bel 
was introduced to indicate a factor of 111 in a power ratio, and decibel was used to denote one-tenth ot this 
factor on a logarithmic scale (so that the cascade of 10 systems with 1-dB power ratios each would result in 
1 bcl of pewer amplification). Thus, lOlog,,, u the number of decibels of power amplification for die 

frequ^rny response H{j<n }, and this itl turn equals 201og |[J J //(_/<*» )j in magnitude amplification. 
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Figure 6.8 A typical Bode plot. (Note that n> is plotted using a logarithmic 
scale.} 


of a particular response curve doesn’t change if the frequency is scaled. {See Problem 
6.30.) Furthermore for continuous-time LTf systems described by differential equations* 
an approximate sketch of the log magnitude vs, log frequency can often be easily obtained 
through the use of asymptotes. Li Section 6.5, we will illustrate this by developing sim- 
ple piecewise-linear approximate Bode plots for first- and second-order continuous- time 
systems, 

In discrete time, the magnitudes of Fourier transforms and frequency responses are 
often displayed in dB for the same reasons that they are in continuous time, However, 
in discrete lime a logarithmic frequency scale i& not typically used, since the range of 
frequencies to be considered is- always Limited and the advantage found for differential 
equations (i,e,, linear asymptotes) does not apply to difference equations. Typical graphi- 
cal representations of the magnitude and phase of a discrete-time frequency response are 
shown in Figure 6.9, Here, we have plotted in radians and [//(<»'“ )| in decibels 

[i.e., 20 Iog l0 as functions of to. Note that for h\n] real, we actually need plot 

only for 0 ^ w ^ 7J\ because in this case the symmetry property of the Fourier 
transform implies that we can then calculate H for --ar £ to ^ 0 using the relations 
|£/{^"}[ = \H{e J * J )| and <H{e~ jaj ) = - Furthermore, we need not consider 

values of \w\ greaterthan ?r, because of the periodicity of H(e }ot ). 
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Figure 6.9 Typical graphical representations of the magnitude and phase of 
a discrete-time frequency response H[e^) 

As emphasized in this section, a logarithmic amplitude scale is often useful and 
important. However, there are many situations in which it Is convenient to use a linear 
amplitude scale. For example, m discussing ideal filters for which the magnitude of the 
frequency response is a nonzero constant over some frequency bands and zero over others, 
a linear amplitude scale is more appropriate. Thus, we have introduced both linear and 
logarithmic graphical representations for the magnitude of the Fourier transform and will 
use each as appropriate. 

6.3 TIME- DOMAIN PROPERTIES OF IDEAL FREQUENCY-SELECTIVE FILTERS 

In Chapter 3, we introduced the class Df frequency-selective filters, i,e., LT1 systems with 
frequency responses chosen so as to pass one or several bands of frequencies with little or 
no attenuation and to stop or significantly attenuate frequencies outside those bands. As 
we discussed in Chapters X 4, and 5, there are a number of issues of importance that arise 
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in frequency- selective filtering applications and that relate directly to the characteristics 
of frequency-selective filter*. In this section, we take another look at such filters and ttieij 
properties, We focus our attention here on lowpacs filters, although very similar concepts 
and results hold for other types of frequency-selective fillets such as highpass or bandpass 
filters, (See Problems 6.5 T 6.6, 6.26 T and 6,38.) 

As introduced in Chapter 3, a continuous-time ideal lowpass filter has a frequency 
response cf the form 


Hijoy) 


1 Ju>| < Ll> a 

0 \(ii\ > to , 


(6,f 7) 


This is illustrated in Figure 6.10(a). Similarly, a discrete-time ideal lowpass filter has a 
frequency response 


H(e^) 


1 |lLk| < (lj t 

0 fcJv < joj | ^ 77 


( 6 . 18 ) 
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Figure 6.10 (a) The frequency response of a continuoLs-time ideal low- 

pass filter; (b) the frequency response of a discrete-time ideal lowpass filter. 


and Ls periodic in £ej t as depicted in Figure 6.10(b). As can be seen from eq.s. (6.17) 
and (6.18) or from Figure 6.10, ideal lowpass filters have porfect frequency selectivity. 
That is, they pass without attenuation all frequencies at or lower than the cutoff frequency 
dj c and completely stop all frequencies in the stopband (i.e., higher than ljJ. Moreover, 
these filters have zero phase characteristics, so they introduce no phase distortion. 

As we have seen in Section 6.2, nonlinear phase characteristics can lead to signifi- 
cant changes in the time-domain characteristics of a signal even when the magnitude vif its 
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.spectrum is not changed by the system, and thus, a filter with a magnitude characteristic as 
in eq. (6-17) or eq (6,18), but with nonlinear phase, might produce undesirable effects in 
some applications On the other hand, an ideal filter with hncar phase over the passband, 
as illustrated in Figure 6.11 , introduces only a simple time ^hift relative to the response of 
the ideal lowpass filter with zero phase characteristic. 

li 


— UJ C 0 (i>£ ta> 


<. H(ju») “ • :tui 



Figure 6.1 1 Continuous-time deal 
lowpass filter with linear phase charac- 
teristic 


In Examples 4.18 and 5.12, we computed the impulse responses of ideal lowpass 
filters. In particular, the impulse response corresponding, to the filter in eq. (6 17) 


h(t) - 


sin 

Tit 


(6. 19' 


which is shown in Figure 6.12(a). Similarly, the impulse response of the discrete- Li me 
ideal filter in eq. (6.18) is 


k{n] = 


irn 


(6.20) 


which is depicted in Figure 6, 12(b) for <*> ( s - tt/ 4 If either of the ideal frequency responses 
of eqs, (6J7) and (6.18) is augmented with a linear phase eharacler.stic, the impulse 
response is simply delayed by an amount equal to the negative of the slope of this phase 
function, as is illustrated in Figure 6,13 for the continuous-time impulse response, Note 
that in both continuous and discrete lime, the width of the filler passband is proportional 
toic^, while hie width of the main lobe of the impulse is proportional to l/m t , 4s the 
bandwidth of the filler increases, the impulse response becomes narrower, and vice versa, 
consistent with the inverse relationship between time and frequency discussed in Chapters 
4 and 5. 
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The step responses s(t) and s[n] of the ideal lowpass filters in continuous time and 
discrete lime are displayed in Figure 6.14, In both cases, we note that the step responses 
exhibit several characteristics that may not be desirable. In particular, for these fillers, 
the step responses overshoot their long-term final values and exhibit oscillatory behavior, 
frequently referred to as ringing. Also, recall that the step response is the running integral 
or sum of the step responses— i.e, t 


s(t) '-=■ 


r 


— X 


fi( r)dT. 


$[ff] — ^ h[m]. 

|Tt= 


s<t) 



m 



Figure 6.14 (a) Step response of a contiguous-lime ideal lowpass filter, 
(b) step response of a ideal lowpass fitter. 
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Since; the impulse responses for the ideal filters have main Jobes extending from -nlw, 
to +W<i> 1 , the step responses undergo their most significant change in value over this 
time interval. That is, the so-called rise time of the step response* a rough measure of the 
response time of the hirer, is also inversely related to the bandwidth of the filter 


6*4 TIME-DOMAIN AND FREQUENCY-DOMAIN ASPECTS 
OF NONIDEAL FILTERS 

The characteristics of ideal filters are not always desirable in practice For example, in 
many filtering contexts, the signals to be separated do not always lie in totally disjoint 
frequency bands. A typical situation might be that depicted in Figure 6.15, where the 
spectra of two signals overlap slightly. Tn such a case, we may wish to trade off the fi- 
delity with which the filter preserves one of these signals— ^say, X|(i)— against the level 
to which frequency components of the second signal are attenuated. A filter with 
a gradual transition from passband to stopband is generally preferable when filtering the 
superposition of signals with overlapping spectra. 


X(jca) 


ih<*0 

Figure 6* 1 5 Two spectra that are 

slightly overlapping, 

Another consideration is suggested by examining the step responses of ideal lowpass 
filters, shown in Figure 6.14, For both continuous lime and discrete time, the steprespon.se 
asymptotically approaches a constant equal to the value of the step. In the vicinity of the 
discontinuity, however, it overshoots this value and exhibits ringing. In some situations, 
this time-domain behavior may be undesirable. 

Moreover, even in cases where the ideal frequency-selective characteristics are de- 
sirable, they may not be attainable. For example, from eqs. (6,18) and (6.19) ana Fig- 
ure 6, 12, it is evident that the ideal lowpass filter is noncausal. When filtering is to be 
carried out in real time, however, causality is a necessary constraint* and thus* a causal 
approximation to the ideal characteristics would be required. A further consideration that 
motivates providing some flexibility in the filter characteristics is ease of implementation. 
In general* the more precisely we try to approximate or implement an ideal frequency- 
selective filter, the more complicated or costly the implementation becomes, whether in 
terms of components such as resistors, capacitors* and operational amplifiers m continu- 
ous time or in terms of memory registers, multipliers, and adders in discrete time. In many 
contexts, a precise filter characteristic may not be essential and a simple filter will suffice. 

For all of these reasons, nomdeal filters are of of considerable practical importance, 
and the characteristics of such filters are frequently specified or quantified m terms of 
several parameters in both the frequency and time domain. First, because the magnitude 
characteristics of the ideal frequency^seleetive filter may be unachievable or undesirable. 
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it h preferable to allow some flexibility in the behavior of the filter in the passband and 
in the stopband, as well as to permit a more gradual transition between the passband and 
stopband, as opposed to the abrupt transition characteristic of ideal filters, For example, 
in die case of Iowpass filters, the specifications may allow some deviation from unity gain 
in the pass bund and from zero gain, in the stopband, as well as including both a pa^band 
edge and stopband edge with a transition band between them. Thus, specifications for a 
continuous-time Iowpass filter are often stated to require the magnitude of the frequency 
response of the filter to be restricted to the nonshaded area indicated in Figure 6 16, In 
this figure, a deviation from unity of plus and minus 3] is allowed in the passband, and a 
deviation of 62 from zero is allowed in the stopband. The amount by which the frequency 
response differs from unity in the passband is referred to as the passband ripple , and the 
amount by which it deviates from zero in the stopband is referred to as the stopband ripple . 
The frequency <a p is referred to as the passband edge and w* as the stopband edge. The 
frequency range from co p to to s is provided for the transition ffpm passband to stopband 
and is referred to as the transition band. Similar definitions apply to discrete-time Iowpass 
filters, as well as to other continuous- and discrete-time frequency-selective filters. 
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Figure 6.16 Tolerances tor the 
magnitude characteristic of a Iowpass 
filter. The allowable passband ripple 
is fti and stopband nppte is £?. The 
dashed curve illustrates one possible 
frequency response that stays within 
the tolerable limits. 


In addition to the specification of magnitude characteristics in the frequency domain, 
in some cases the specification of phase characteristics is also important. In particular, a 
linear or nearly linear phase characteristic over the passband of the filter is frequently 
desirable. 

To control the time-domain behavior, specifications are frequently imposed on the 
step response of a filter. As illustrated in Figure 6,17, one quandty often of interest is the 
rise time i r of the step response — i.e., the interval over which the step response rises toward 
its final value. In addition, the presence or absence of oscillatory behavior, or ringing, in the 
step response is often of importance. If such ringing is present, then there are three other 
quantities that are often used to characterize the nature of these oscillations: the overshoot 
A of the final value of the step response, the ringing frequency <o ri and the settling time 
is — i.e., the time required for the step response to settle to within a specified tolerance of 
its final value. 

For nonideal Iowpass filters, a trade-off may be observed between the width of the 
transition band (a frequency -domain characteristic) and the settling time of the step re- 
sponse (a time-domain characteristic). The following example illustrates this trade-off. 
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1 s(t) 



Figure 6.1 7 Step response of a continuous-time lowpiss filter, indicating 
the rise time f r , overshoot A, ringing irequency w r , and settling time — i . e . . 
the time at which the step response settles to within ± 8 of Its final value 


Exampfe 6.3 

Let us consider two specific lowpass filters designed to have a cutoff frequency of 500 
Hz. Each filter has a fifth-order rational frequency response and a real -valued impulse 
response. The two filters are of specific types, one referred to as Butterwoith filters 
and the other as elliptic filters. Both of these classes of filters are frequently used in 
practice. 

The magnitudes of the frequency responses of the two filters are plotted (versus 
frequency measured id Hertz) in Figure 6.18(a). We take the transition band of each 
filter as the region around the cutoff frequency (500 Hz) where the frequency response 
magnitude is neither within .05 of unity magnitude (the passband ripple) nor within .05 
of zero magnitude {the stopband ripple). From Figure 6.1&{a), it can be seen that the 
transition band of the Butterwcrth filter is wider than the transition band of the elliptic 
filter 

The price paid for the narrower transition band of the elliptic filter may be observed 
in Figure 6.18(b), in which die step responses of both filters are displayed. We see that 
the ringing In the elliptic filter’s step response is mere prominent than for the Butterworth 
step response. In particular, the settling time for the step response is longer in the case 
of the elliptic filter. 

The consideration of the trade-offs between time-domain and frequency-domain 
characteristics and of other issues such as the complexity and cost of filters forms the 
core of the important field of filter design. In the next few sections, and in several of the 
problems at the end of the chapter, we provide additional examples of LT1 systems and 
filters and their time- and frequency Hjomairi characteristics. 
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Figure 6,16 Example of a fiftfoorder Butterworth filter and a fifth-order 
elliptic filter designed to have the same passband and stopband ripple and 
the same cutoff frequency: (a) magnitudes of ttie frequency responses plotted 
versus frequency measured in Hertz; (P) step responses. 
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6. S FIRST-ORDER AND SECONDORDER CONTINUOUS-TIME SYSTEMS 

LTI systems described by linear constant-coefficient differential equations are of great 
practical importance, because many physical systems can be modeled by such equations 
and because systems of this type can often be conveniently implemented. For a variety 
of practical reasons* high-order systems are frequently implemented or represented by 
combining first-order and second-order systems in cascade or parallel arrangements. Con- 
sequently* the properties of first- and second-order systems play an important role in an- 
alyzing, designing* and understanding the time-domain and frequency-domain behavior 
of higher order systems. In this section* we discuss these tow-order systems in detail for 
continuous time. In Section 6.6* we examine their discrete-time counterparts. 


6.5, 1 First-Order Continuous-Time Systems 

The differentia] equation for a first-order system is often expressed in the form 

dy(f) 


dt 


+ v(f) = x(t). 


( 6 . 21 ) 


where r is a coefficient whose significance will be made clear shortly. The corresponding 
frequency response for the first-order system is 




1 


jtof + 1 ’ 


( 6 . 22 ) 


and the impulse response is 


ft(r) = }h vt{t\ 

T 


( 6 . 23 ) 


which is sketched in Figure 6. 1 9(a). The btep response of the system is 

s{t) = h(t)*u(n = [1 - e~ J/T MtX (6.24) 

This is sketched in Figure 6. 1 9(h). The parameter t is the time constant $ f the system, and 
it controls the rate at which the first-order system responds, For example* as illustrated in 
Figure 6,19, at t = r the impulse response has reached Ve times its value at t = (1* and 
the step response is within 1 / e of its final value. Therefore* as r is decreased* the impulse 
response decays more sharply, and the rise time ofthe step response becomes shorter — i.e., 
it rises more sharply toward its final value. Note also that the step response of a first-order 
system does not exhibit any ringing. 

Figure 6.20 depicts the Bode plot of the frequency response of eq. <6.22). tn this 
figure we illustrate one of the advantages of using a logarithmic frequency scale: We can, 
without too much difficulty* obtain a useful approximate Bode plot for a continuous-time 
first-order system. To see this, Jet us first examine the plot of the log magnitude of the 
frequency response. Specifically, from eq, (6,22)* we obtain 

20log„ > |f/(»] = - 10h>g lo [(wT) 2 +- If <6.25) 

From this, we see that for ojt ^ 1* the log magnitude is approximately zero, while for 
<ot » l*the log magnitude is approximately a linear function of logj 0 (w), That is, 

20log|„ |J/(jw)| =* 0 for to ^ 1/x, 


( 6 , 26 ) 
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1 Figure 6. 19 Corrtinuous-ti me first- 
order system: (a) impulse response; 
(b) step response. 
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100/t Figure 6.20 Bode plot tor a 

continuous-time first-order system. 
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and 


20]og lu l/3fU&j)l = -20log lo {wr) {G21) 

— -20 log, - 201og 10 (r) for to I/r. 

In other words, for the first-order system, the low- and high-frequency asymptotes of the 
log magnitude sure straight lines, The lo-w -frequency asymptote [given by eq, (6 26)] is just 
the 0-dB lire, while the high-frequency asymptote [.specified by eq. (6 27)] corresponds to 
a decrease of 20 dB in |//( j<w)] for every decade factor of 10) in ti >. This is sometimes 
referred to as a l *20-dB-per-decade" asymptote. 

Note that the two asymptotic approximations given in eqs. (6,26) and (6-27 ) are equal 
at the point log] q(io) = - log, or equivalently, a> = \h. Interpreted graphically, this 
means that the two straight' line asymptotes meet at w - 1/t, which suggests a straight- 
line approximation to the magnitude plot, That is, our approximation to 20 log, 0 l/f( jtv) 
equals 0 for oj 1/r and is given by eq. (6,27) for to > 1/r. This approximation is also 
sketched (as a dashed Jine) in Figure 6 20. The point at which the slope of the approxima- 
tion changes is precisely to = ) /t, which, for this reason, is often referred to as the break 
frequency . Also, note that at eo = 1/r the two terms f(wr} 2 and 1] in the argument of the 
logarithm in eq, (6. 25) are equal. Thus, at this point, the actual value of the magnitude is 


2O]0g| U \H 


-JOlog 10 (2)= '3 dB 


16 , 28 ) 


Because of this, the point w = l/r is sometimes called, the 3-dB point. From the figure, 
wc see that only near the break frequency is there any significant error in the straight-line 
approximate Bode plot. Thus, if we wish to obtain a more accurate sketch of the Bode plot, 
we need only modify the approximation near the break frequency. 

It is also possible to obtain a useful straight-line approximation to 

= - tan' '(air) 

f 0, to < 0,1/r (6.29) 

— ('Jr/4)[log ]n (air) 4- 1], OJ/r ^ < lft'r. 

~tt/2, ui > l B/r 


Note that this approximation decreases linearly {from 0 to —77/2) a.v a function of loggia) 
in ihe range 

0,1 10 

— . < ^ ^ , 

T T 

t e„ in the range from one decade below the break frequency to one decade above the break 
frequency. Also, zero is the correct asymptotic value of for to l/r, and -tt/2 

is the correct asymptotic value of <H[ j<u) for ai » 1 /t, Furthermore, the approximation 
agrees with the actual value of at the break frequency w = l/r, at which point 

< h ( 4 ) = -?- (6J0) 


This asymptotic approximation is also plotted in Figure 6.20, and from it we can see how, 
if desired, we can modify the straighHine approximation to obtain a more accurate sketch 
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From this first-order system, we can again see the inverse relationship between time 
and frequency. As we make r smaller, we speed up the time response of the system [i.e., 
h(t) becomes more compressed toward the origin, and the rise time of the step response 
is reduced} and we simultaneously make the break frequency large [i.e., becomes 

broaden since — J for a larger range of frequencies]. This can also be seen by 

multiplying the impulse response by rand observing the relationship between and 

rft(r) = r), Htjco) = - 

' jdiT t 1 

Thus, rft(ri is a function of tir and is a function of wr, and from this we see that 

changing r is essentially equivalent to a scaling in time and frequency. 


6.5,2 Second-Order Continuous-Time Systems 

The linear constant-coefficient differential equation for a second-order system is 

d 2 x(t) dv(t) i ? . 


dt 2 


dt 


(6.31) 


Hquations of this type arise in many physical systems, including RLC circuits and me- 
chunical .systems, such as the one illustrated rn Figure 6.21, composed of a .spring, a mass, 
and a viscous damper or dashpot. In the figure, the input is the applied force j(f) and the 
output is (he displacement of the mass y(r) from some equilibrium position at which the 
spring exerts no restoring force. The equation of motion for this system is 


m 


<PyU) 
dt 2 


*(0 - ky{t) - b 


dyit) 

dt 


or 


d]y(i) 

'di 1 


rn! dt 



Comparing this to eq (6.31), we see that if we identify 


and 


y m 


l - 


2 J km 


-m 

m 


(6.32) 
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yftf (displacement) 
x<tl (applied force) 


Ftgure 6.2 1 Second -order system 
consisting of a spring and dashpot 
attached to a moveable mass and a 
fixed support 
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then [except for a scale factor of k on the equation of motion for the system of Figure 

6.21 reduces to eq. (6.31). 

The frequency response for the second-order system of eq. (6.3 1) is 


Tit • * 

H{ i w) (j&)2 f 2fw„Ow) + ' 

The denominator of can be factored to yield 

Hijta) = ^ 

(ja> - r]Xjfc> - c 2 ) 

where 

(6.33) 

C] = —£o> a + WiJC 1 - T 
C’2 = “£w B - Uta-Jt 2 ~ 1- 

(6.34) 

For C ^ 1 - C| and c 2 are unequal, and we can perform a partial-fraction 
form 

„ MM 

expansion of the 

tfljat) = 

jti) - rj ycu - C 2 

where 

(6, 35 1 

M - W ' s 

2v / ^ T - T T' 

From eq. (6.35), the corresponding impulse response for the system is 

(6.36) 

h(t) M[e l ' f 

If£ = Kthenci = c 2 = -<y ni and 

a>~ 

<6.37> 

#(» - { . , ... 

(/oj <i* n y 

From Table 4.2, we find that in this case the impulse response is 

(6.38) 

h(i) = 

(6.39) 


Note from eqa. (6.37) and (6,39), that h(t}/d3 fl is a function of o>„t . Furthermore, 
eq. (6.33) can be rewritten as 


^ - , 

(jto/o>„f +- 71 + 1 

from which we see that the frequency response is a function of Wto*. Thus, changing cv rr 
is essentially identical to a time and frequency scaling. 

The parameter £ is referred to as the damping ratio and the parameter a>„ as the 
undamped natural frequency. The motivation for this terminology becomes dear when 
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we take a more detailed look at the impulse response and the step response of a second- 
order system. Finst, from eq, (6.35), we see that forO < £ < 1, ci and C 2 are complex, and 
we can rewrite the impulse response ineq. (6.37) in the form 


i^nt j 

HO = / n {exp|j(^ H /l 

2 ;\/l -f* 

= J\ - £ 2 )t]u{tl 



(6.40) 


Thus, for 0 < 4 < ], the second-order system has an impulse response that has 
damped oscillatory behavior, and in this case the system is referred to as being under- 
damped. If ( > 1, both c i and ci ate real and negative, and the impulse response is the 
difference between two decaying exponentials. In this case, the system is overdamped The 
caseof£ = l,whent| = C 2 , is called the critically damped case. The impulse responses 
(multiplied by for secondorder systems with different values of f are plotted in 
Figure 6.22(a). 




Figure 6.22 Response of contnu- 
ous-time second-order systems wilh 
different values of the damping 
ratio C fa) impulse response: 

(fc) step response 
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The step response of a second-order system can be calculated from cq. <6.37) for 
£ 1 , This yields the expression 


s(t) =■ h(i) * u(t ) - 


1 -h M 


£' 

L'\ 


L'2 


u(n. 


For£ = 1, we can use eq. (6.39) to obtain 
r(0 - P 


(6.41) 


(6.42> 


The step response of a second-order system is plotted in Figure 6.22(b) for several values 
of £. From this figure, we see that in the underdamped case, the step response exhibits 
both overshoot (ie,. the step response exceeds its final value) and ringing fi.c,, oscillator)' 
behavior). For£ = 1, the step response has thcfastestresponse(i.e., theshortest rise time; 
that is possible without overshoot and thus has the shortest settling time As £ increases 
beyond l, the response becomes slower, Thiscanbe seen from eqs, (6.34) and(6,41), As£ 
increases, r\ becomes smaller ]n magnitude, while c-y increases in magnitude. ITiercfore, 
although the time constant ( l/|cn |) associated with e l 2 ‘ decreases, the time constant ( l/[r [(} 
associated with e L{I increases. Consequently the term involving e i,! in eq. (6.41) takes a 
longer time to decay to zero, and thus it is the time constant associated with this term that 
determines the settling line of the stop response. As a result the step response cakes longer 
to settle for large values of £. In terms of our sprmg-dashpot example, as we increase the 
[Magnitude of the damping coefficient b beyond the critical value at which £ in eq. (6.33) 
equals 1 , the motion of the mass becomes increasingly sluggish. 

Finally, note that, as we have said, the value of <o„ essentially controls the time scale 
of the responses h(n and $(/). For example, in the underdamped case, the larger is, the 
more compressed is the impulse response as a function of t, and the higher is the frequency 
of the oscillations or ringing in both fc(r) and $(!), In fact, fro m eq. (6.40), we see that 
the frequency of the oscillations in tut) and s(t) is - £ 2 , which docs increase with 

increasing <a n . Note, however, that this frequency depends explicitly on the damping ratio 
and does not equal (and is in fact smaller than) w„, except in the undamped case, £ = 0, 
(It is for this rea-son that the parameter is traditionally referred to as the undamped 
natural frequency.) For the spring-dashpot example, we therefore conclude that the rate of 
oscillation of the mass equals when no dashpot is present, and the oscillation frequency 

decreases when we include the da&hpot. 

In Figure 6.23, we have depicted the Bode plot of the frequency tesponse given in 
eq, (6,33) for several values of £. As in the first-order case, the logarithmic frequency scale 
leads to linear high- and low-frequency asymptotes fer the log magnitude Specifically, 
from eq. (6.33), 


2OlGg, u ]tf(/a0[ = -lGiog l(l 




From this expression, it follows that 


20log lo |tf(>)| 


fo, 

l -■40log lo to -h40log l() w n 


for ui o> n 

for lit tu n 


(6,43) 


(6.44) 
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(i» n 10a» n 1OQ(0 n 


O) 

Figure 6.23 Bade plots for second-order systems with several different 
values of<damping ratio £. 

Therefore, the low-frequency asymptote of the log magnitude is the O-dB line, while the 
high-frequency asymptote [given by eq. (6.44)] has a slope of —40 dB per decade; i.e., 
|Ht jte)| decreases by 40 dB for every increase in to of a factor of 10. Also, note that the 
two straight-line asymptotes meet at the point <i> - o> n . Thus, we obtain a straighL-line 
approximation to the log magnitude by using the approximation given in eq. (6.44) for 
& < t» n . For this reason, <t> R is referred to as the break frequency of the second-order 
system. This approximation is also plotted (as a dashed line) in Figure 6,23. 

We can, in addition, obtain a stmight-line approximation to whose exact 

expression can be obtained from eq. (fr.33): 
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The approximation is 




0, 



“IT* 


to ^ O.I^ n 
0,lw n ^ o> S 10u> rt 

OJ ^ 


(6,46) 


which is aJso plotted in Figure 6 23. Note that the approximation and the actual value again 
are equal at the break frequency ti> = a» M , where 

= -jr 


It is important to observe that the asymptotic approximations, eqa. (6.44) and (6.46), 
we have obtained for a second-order system <io not depend on £, while the actual plots of 
and certainly do, and thus, to obtain an accurate sketch, especially near 

the break frequency m -= oj„, we must take this into account by modifying the approxi- 
mations to conform more closely to the actual plots The discrepancy is most pronounced 
for small values of £, In particular, note that in this case the actual log magnitude has a 
peak around cu = <t> u . In fact, straightforward calculations using eq. (6.43) show that, for 
f < -fin s* 0.707, |ff (jw)] has a maximum value at 

^majf = %/] — 2 £ 2 , (6.47) 

and the value at this maximum point is 




vyn 1 ? 


(6.48) 


Fori!' > 0.707, however, decreases monotontcaily as to increases from zero, The 

fact that H{jw) can have a peak i s ex tremel y important in the design of ffeque ncy- selective 
filters and amplifiers. In some applications, one may want to design such a circuit so 
that it has a sharp peak in the magnitude of its frequency response at some specified 
frequency, therehy providing large frequency-selective amplification for sinusoids at fre- 
quencies within a narrow band. The quality Q of such a circuit is defined to be a measure 
of the sharpness of the peak. For a second-order circuit described by an equation of the 
form of eq. (6,3 1 ), the quality is usually taken to be 


and from Figure 6.23 and eq. (6.48). we see that this definition has the proper behavior: 
The less damping there is in the system, the sharper is the peak in |tf (Jw)l- 


6.5,3 Bode Plots for Rational Frequency Responses 

At the start of this section, we indicated that first- and second-order systems can be used 
as basic building hlocks for more complex LTI systems with rational frequency responses. 
One consequence of this is that the Bode plots presented here essentially provide us with 
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all of the information wc need to construct Bode plois for arbitrary rational frequency 
responses. Specifically, we have described the Bode plots for the frequency responses 
given by eqs. <6,22 1 and (6.33). In addition, we can readily obtain the Bode plots for 
frequency responses of the forms 

//(/gj) = 1 + jia t (5.49) 


and 


" w = i^(S) + 


)<*> 

Mn 


(6.50) 


The Bode plots for eqs. (6 49) and (6,50) fellow directly from Figures 6 20 and 6 23 and 
from the fact that 


201og lo |W(/w)| - 20log m 


1 | 

W(;oi)e 


and 




1 


,W(jw) f 

Also, consider a system function that is a constant gain 

H(» = K. 

Since K — |Jt W 0 if K > 0 and K = \K\e ;7T if K < 0 T we see that 

20log lo ^ 20 log|y \K\ 

i iK > 0 




0 r 

t r, iftf<0 


Since a rational frequency response can be factored into the product of a constant gain and 
first- and second^order terms, its Bode plot can be obtained by summing the plots for each 
of the terms. We illustrate further the construction of Bode plots in the next two examples, 


Example 6.4 


Lei us obtain the Bode plot for the frequency response 


H{jv) 


2X10* 

0'<u) ? + 100 jot + 10 4 ' 


First, wc note that 


H(ioi) — 2/?(yiy), 

where W(j(nj has the same form as the standard second-order frequency response spec- 
ified by eq. (6.33). It follows that 


20 logj/* ,<*)! = 201og lo 2 + 20 log 
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By comparing fi(ja) with the frequency response in cq (6-33), we conclude ihatw,, = 
100 and £ - M2 for Using eq. <6,44) s we may now specify the asymptotes for 

2Q\a£ 1(t \Ifij<i>)\: 

20log||] |/ffjiu)i =“ 0 for w 100, 


and 


20log,Jtf<yw)i = -401og, fl w -H80 for<w»1(X>. 

It follows that 2Clog, Q \H(jw)\ will have the same asymptotes, except for a constant 
offsel at all frequencies due 10 the addition of the 2dlog fc0 2 term {which approxi- 
mately equals 6 dB), The dashed lines m Figure 6.24ia) represent these asymptotes, 




Figure 6,24 Boce plot for system function in Exampts 6 4, (a) magnitude, 
(b) phase 
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The solid curve in the same figure represents the actual computer-generated Bode 
plot for 201og|0 Since the value of £ forrt(jicEi) is less thari v 2/2, the actual 

Bode plot has a slight peak near <o = 100. 

To obtain a plot of <f/(jw). we note that 

— </?(j£l>) 

and that has its asymptotes specified in accordance with eq, (6.46); that is, 

[ 0. ^ 10 
= < -(ir/2)Flo£ S[t (W100) + lj. 10 ^ u -= 1,000. 

I -tt at ^ 1.000. 

The asymptotes and the actual values for are plotted with dashed and solid 

lines, respectively, in Figure 6.24(b). 


Example 6.5 

Consider the frequency response 

LJ f is n = 1 00(1 + Jb>) 

J (10 + yca)(100 + » 

To obtain the Bode plot far we rewrite it in the following factored form: 

«(V"> - (to)(i + jWlo)(i + jW1(jo) (1 + JW) 1 

Here, the first factor is a constant, the next two factors have the standard form for a first- 
order frequency response as specified in eq. (5.22), and the fourth factor is the reciprocal 
of the same first-order standard form, The Bode plot for 201og, 0 |ff(j«)| is therefore the 
sum of the Bode plots corresponding to each of the factors. Furthermore, the asymptotes 
corresponding to each factor may be summed to obtain ihe asymptotes for the overall 
Bode plot. These asymptotes and the actual values of 20log, fl | H{ju) are displayed in 
Figure 6.25(a). Note that the constant factor of 1/10 accounts for an offset of -20 dB at 
each frequency. The break frequency at a* = 1 corresponds to the (1 + jai) factor which 
produces the 20 dB/decade rise lhat starts at - 1 and is canceled by the 20 dB/decade 
decay that starts at the break frequency at to = 10 and is due to the 1/(1 + jajf 10) factor. 
Finally > the 1/(1 -I- jt*ti 100) factor contributes another break frequency at ca = 100 and 
a subsequent decay at the rate of 20 dB/decade. 

Similarly we can construct the asymptotic approximation for Htja>) from the in- 
dividual asymptotes for each factor, as illustrated, together with a plot of the exact value 
of the phase, in Figure 6.25(b), In particular the constant factor l/l 0 contributes 0 to 
the phase, while the factor (l + jta) contributes an asymptotic approximation that is 0 
for tii < 0, 1, and rises linearly as a function of log| ( {w) from a value of zero at w = 0. 1 
to a value of w72 radians at <o = 10. However, this rise is canceled at u> = 1 b> the 
asymptotic approximation for the angle of 1/(1 + jWIO) which contributes t, linear de 
crease in angle of v/2 radians over the range of frequencies from w - 1 to w = 100 
Finally; the asymptotic approximation for the angle of 1/(1 + jwflQO) contributes an- 
other linear decrease in angle of w/ 2 radians over the range of frequencies from <m = 10 

low =* 1000. 
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(a) 



to 


(b) 

Figure 6.25 Bode plot for system function fa Example 6 5' (a) magnitude; 
(b) phase. 


In our discussion of first-order systems in this section, we restricted our atten- 
tion to values of t > 0. In fact, if is not difficult to check that if r < 0, then the 
causal first-order system described by eq. (6.2,1) has an impulse response that is not 
absolutely integrate, and consequently, the system is unstable. Similarly, in analyzing 
the second-order causal system in eq. (6.31), we required that both l and w; be pos- 
itive numbers, If either of these is not positive, the resulting impulse response is not 
absolutely integrable. Thus, in this section we have restricted attention to those causal 
first- and second’ order systems that are stable and for which we can define frequency 
responses. 
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6.6 FIRST-ORDER AND SECOND-ORDER DISCRETE-TIME SYSTEMS 

In this section, we examine the properties of first- and second-order discrete-time LTT 
systems, paralleling the development in the preceding section. As in continuous time, any 
system with a frequency response that is a ratio of polynomials in any discrete- 

time LTI system described by a linear constant-coefficient difference equation — can be 
written as a product or sum of first- and second-order systems, implying that these ba- 
sic systems are of considerable value in both implementing and analyzing more complex 
systems. (See, for example, Problem 6.45.) 

6.6, l First-Order Discrete^Time Systems 

Consider the first-order causal LTI system described by the difference equation 

y[n]-ay[n- 1] = x[n], <6,51 ) 

with \a\ < 1. From Example 5.18, the frequency response of this system is 

(6 - 52) 


and its impulse response is 


h[n] = a n u[n], (6.53) 

which is dlustrated in Figure 6.26 for several values of a. Also, the step response of the 
system is 


stn] = /i[«l +■ u[n\ = 


i -or*' 


(6.54) 


which is illustrated in Figure 6,27. 

The magnitude of the parameters plays a role similar to that of the time constant 
t in the continuous-time first-order system. Spocifically, \a\ determines the rate at which 
the first-order system responds. For example, from eqs. (6.53) and (6.54) and Figures 6.26 
and 6.27, we see that /i{«J and a ^n] converge to their final value at the rate at which \a\ n 
converges to zero. Therefore, the impulse response decays sharply and the step response 
settles quickly for \a\ small. For \a\ nearer to 1, these responses are slower. Note that unlike 
its continuous-time counterpart, the first-order system described by eq. (6,51) can display 
oscillatory behavior. This occurs when a < 0, in which case the step response exhibits 
beth overshoot of its final value and ringing. 

The magnitude and phase of the frequency response of tbe first-order system in 
eq, (6.51) are, respectively, 


1 




(1 + a 1 2 — 2*3 coso )) xn 


(6.55) 
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Figure 6,27 Step response s[rt] of a first-order system: (a) a = ±1/4; ( b) 3 = 
±V2; fc) a = ±3/4; <d> a = ±7/8 


and 

- -tan-’f— 

I — a cos w 


In Figure 6.29(aX we have plotted the log magnitude and the phase of the frequency 
response in eq, (6,52) for several values of a > 0. The case of a < 0 is illustrated in 
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Figure 6.28(b). From these figures, we see that for a > 0. the system attenuates high 
frequencies [i.c., |//l>'™)[ is smaller for co near ± it than it is for & near 0|. while when 
a < 0, the system amplifies high frequencies and attenuates low frequencies, Note also 
that for jtjj small, the maximum and minimum values, 1/f I +«) and 1/(1 - a), of |F/f r JtfcP >. 
are close together i n v alue, and the graph o r | H (e J )| i s rel ati vely fl at . Gn the other hand , f or 
\a\ near 1, these quantities differ significantly, and consequently |WfW w )| is more sharply 
peaked, providing filtering and amplification that is more selective over a narrow band of 
frequencies. 


20 log 10 |H(e' w )| 




(a) 

Figure 6.28 Magnitude and phase of the frequency response of eq. (6.52) 
for a first-order system: (a) plots for several values of a > 0; (b) plots for 
several values of a< 0 
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(b) 

Figure 6.2fi Continued 

6.6.2 Second-Order Discrete-Time Systems 

Consider next the second-order causal LTI system described by 

yfn] - 2rcos Oy[n - 1] + r‘y[n - 2] = jrfrt] 
with 0 < r < 1 and 0^0^^ The frequency response for this system is 

Hie***) = 


l 


1 - 2rcos Be"-* 4 * + r 2 e~^‘ 
The denominator of Hie***) can be factored to obtain 

1 


- ri 


[1 - 


(6.57) 

(6.58) 


(6.59) 
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For 9 ^ 0 or it, the two factors m the denominator of ) are different, and a partial- 
fraction expansion yields 

A B 


H(en = -- 


4 


where 


1 — (re j6 )e~^ 1 - {re~^)e~ 


A = 


B = 


2jsin0' 2,/sirH? 

In this case, the impulse response of the system is 

h[n] - I A{re je y + B(r^ 6 TMn) 
n sinf(/i + 1)6] 


(6,60) 


(6.61) 


(6.62) 


- r 


sind 


«[4 


Ford - 0 or tr f the two factors in the denominator of eq. (6.58) are the same. When & = 0, 

1 


and 

When & = 'tr r 
and 


*^>-0 

h[n] = {n + l)^u[n]. 

1 


#(<-'“) = 


(i + re-J **) 2 


(6.63) 

(6.64) 

(6.65) 
< 6 . 66 ) 


h[n] = (n + 1)(- r )"«[«]. 

The impulse responses for second-order systems are plotted in Figure 6.29 for a range 
of values of r and G. From this figure and from eq. (6,62), we see that the rate of decay of 
h[n\ is controlled by r- — i.e., the closer r is to 1 , the slower is the decay in /t{n]* Similarly, 
the value of 0 determines the frequency of oscillation. For example, with 0=0 there is 
no oscillation in fr[nj, while for 0 = ir the oscillations are rapid. The effect of different 
values of r and 0 can also be seen by examining the step response of eq, (6.52). For 0^0 
or t r. 


$[it] = h\n] * u[ri] = 


' Jl-ire^F+' V B (\ ' 


1 - ret* 


\ - re'J* 


Also, using the result of Problem 2,52, we find that for 0 = 0, 

1 r _ r 


s[m1 = 

while for 0 — tt, 

i’tflj = 


r n + 


!>-]>> (r- l) 2 r — 1 


(n + l)r" 




w[«], (6.67) 


( 6 . 68 ) 


1 


r + 


r ■(-!■)" + -!—(n + !)(-,)” 




(r 4 l) 2 (r + 1}* % ' ’ r 4 1 

The step response is plotted in Figure 6.30, again for a range of values of r and 0, 


(6.69V 
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Figure 6.29 Impulse response of the second-order system of sq. (6-57) fora range 
of values of f and 6. 


The second-order system given by eq, (6,57) is the counterpart of the undeniamped 
second-order system in continuous time, while the special case of# = 0 is the critically 
damped case. That is, for any value of 9 other than zero, die impulse response has a damped 
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oscillatory 'behavior, and the step response exhibits ringing and overshoot, The frequency 
response of this system is depicted in Figure 6.31 for a number of values of r and 9 From 
Figure 6.31, we see that a band of frequencies is amplified * and r determines how sharply 
peaked the frequency response is within this band. 

As we have just seen, the second-order system described in eq, (6,59) has factors 
with complex coefficients (unless 0 = 0 or tt). It is also possible to consider secondnorder 
systems having factors ftith real coefficients. Specifically, consider 




1 

(1 - if]C-J")<l “ 


(6.70) 


where d\ and di are both real numbers with < i . Equation (6.70) is the frequency 

response for the difference equation 


20 log 10 |H(eb| 




(a) 

Figure 6.3T Magnitude and phase of the frequency response of the 
second-order system of eq. (6.57), (a) 9 = 0; (b) 6 = W4; (c) 9 = u 12, 
(d) 0 — 3tt/ 4; (e) 9 - it. Each plot contains curves corresponding to 
r - 1/4, 1/2, and 3/4. 
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Figure 6.31 Continueo 


which is the sum of two decaying real exponentials. Also, 


The system with frequency response given by eq. (6.70) corresponds to the cascade 
of two first-order systems. Therefore, we can deduce most of its properties from our un - 
demanding of the first-order case. For example, the log-magnitude and phase plots for eq. 
(6.70) can be obtained by adding together the plots for each of the two first-order terms. 
Also, as we saw for first-oider systems, the response of the system is fast if [d\ [ and [tf^l 
are small, but the system has a long settling time if either of these magnitudes Is near 1, 
Furthermore, if ^ and di are negative, the response is oscillatory. The case when both d] 
and d 2 are positive is the counterpart of die overdamped case in continuous time, with the 
impulse and step responses settling without oscillation. 
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20 log l0 fH(e JJ ") 




*H(e ,ha ) 



(c) 

Figure 6. 3 T Continued 

In this section, we have restricted attention to those causal first- and second-order 
systems that are stable and for which the frequency response can be defined. In particular, 
The causal system described by eq. (6.51) is unstable for | a | ^ 1, Also, the causal system 
described by eq. (6.56) is unstable if r Sr 1, and that described by eq. (6.7 1) is unstable 
if either 1 d\ | or | dj ] exceeds 1. 

6.7 EXAMPLES OF TIME- AND FREQUENCY-DOMAIN ANALYSIS OF SYSTEMS 

Throughout this chapter, we have illustrated the importance of viewing systems in both the 
time domain and the frequency domain and the importance of being aware of trade-offs in 
the behavior between the two domains. In this section, we illustrate some of these issues 
further. In Section 6.7.1, we discuss these trade-offs for continudus time in the context 
of an automobile suspension system. In Section 6.7.2, we discuss an important class of 
discrete-time filters referred to as moving-average or nonrecursive systems. 
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0 = -vr 



(•> 

Ffgune 6.3 1 Continued 


6.7.1 Analysis of an Automobile Suspension System 

A number of the points that we have made concerning the characteristics and trade-offs 
in continuous -time .systems can be illustrated in the interpretation of an automobile sus- 
pension system as a lowpass filter. Figure 6,32 shows a diagrammatic representation of a 
simple suspension system comprised of a spring and dashpol (shock absorber). The road 
surface can be thought of as a superposition of rapid small-amplitude changes in elevation 
(high frequencies), representing the roughness of the road surface, and gradual changes 
in elevation (low frequencies) due to the general topography. The automobile suspension 
system is generally intended to filter out rapid variations in the ride caused by the road 
surface (i.c., the system acts as a lowpass filter). 

The basic purpose of the suspension system is to provide a smooth ride, and there is 
no sharp, natural division between the frequencies to be passed and those to be rejected. 
Thus, it is reasonable to accept and, in fact, prefer a lowpass filter that has a gradual 
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Figure 6.32 Diagrammatic representation of an automotive suspension 
syslem Here, >b represents the distance between the chassis and the road 
surface when the automobile Is at rest y(f) + the position of the cha&sts 
above the reference elevation, and x(f) the elevation of the road above the 
reference elevation. 


transition from passbandto stopband. Furthermore, the time-domain characteristics of the 
system are important. If the impulse response or step response of the suspension system 
exhibits ringing, then a large bump in the road (modeled as an impulse input) or a curb 
(modeled as a step input) will result in an uncomfortable oscillatory response. In fact, a 
common test for a suspension system is to introduce an excitation by depressing and then 
releasing the chassis. If the response exhibits ringing, it is an indication that the shock 
absorbers need to be replaced. 

Cost and ease of implementation also play an important role in the design of au- 
tomobile suspension systems. Many studies have been carried out to determine the most 
desirable frequency-response characteristics for suspension systems from the poi nt of view 
of passenger comfort. In situations where the cost may be warranted, such as for passenger 
railway cars, intricate and costly suspension systems are used. For the automotive indus- 
try, cost is an important factor, and simple, less costly suspension systems are generally 
used. A typical automotive suspension system consists simply of the chassis connected to 
the wheels through a spring and a dashpot. 

In the diagrammatic representation in Figure 6,32, >u represents the distance be- 
tween the chassis and the road surface when the automobile is at rest, y(0 + y ( > the position 
of the chassis above the reference elevation, and *(f) the elevation of the road above the 
reference elevation, The differential equation governing the motion of the chassis is then 


+ b dm + km = Mr) + ^,(o 


dt 


dt 


dt 


(6.76) 


where Mis the mass of the chassis and k and hare the spring and shock absorber constants, 
respectively. The frequency response of the system is 

Hi ) ~ k + 

<jtu) 2 Af - bijot) + k’ 

or 


+ 2£w n {j<x>) 


W(jw) = 


{jii}) 2 + 2£w n (,jw) + o>“' 


(6.77) 
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where 




k_ 


and 2£o> r , 


b 

M' 


As in Section 6,5.2, the parameter <a n h referred to as the undamped natural frequency and 
£ as the damping ratio. A Bode plot of the log magnitude of the frequency response in eq. 
(6.77) can be constructed by using first-order and second-order Bode plots. The Bode plot 
for eq. (6.77) is sketched in Figure 6.33 for several different values of the damping Fatio. 
Figure 6.34 illustrates the step response for several different values of the damping ratio. 

As we saw in Section 6.5.2, the filter cutoff frequency is controlled primarily through 
<o nr or equivalently for a chassis with a fixed mass, by an appropriate choice of spring 
constant k. For a given tu ni the damping ratio is then adjusted through the damping factor b 
associated with the shock asoibers. As the natural frequency u* is decreased, the suspen- 
sion will tend to filter out slower road variations, thus providing a smoother nde. On the 
other hand, we see from Figure 6.34 that the rise time of the system increases, and thus the 
system will fed more sluggish. On the one band, it would be desirable to keep small to 
improve the lowpass filtering; on the ether hand, it would be desirable to have large for 
a rapid time response. These, of course, are conflicting requirements and illustrate the need 
fora trade-off between time-domain and frequency-domain characteristics. Typically, a 
suspension system with a low value of so that the rise time is long, is characterized 
as ‘soft” and one with a high value of co„, so that the rise time is short, is characterized as 
“hard." From Figures 6.33 and 6.34, we observe also that, as the damping ratio decreases, 
the frequency response of the system cuts off more sharply, but the overshoot and ring- 
ing i n the step response tend to increase, another trade-off between the ti me and frequency 



Figure 6.33 Bode plot for the magnitude of the frequency response of the 
automobile suspension system for several values of the damping ratio. 
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Figure 6.34 Step response of trie automotive suspension system for vari- 
ous values of the damping ratio U - 0.1 . 0 2, 0.3, 0.4, 0.5, 0.6, 0.7, 0.8, 0,9, 

1.0. 1.2, 1,5, 2.0, 5,0). 

domains. Generally, the shock absorber damping is chosen to have a rapid rise time and 
yet avoid overshoot and ringing. This choice corresponds to the critically damped case, 
with £ = 1,0, considered in Section 6-5.2, 

6,7,2 Examples of Discrete^Time Nonrecursive Filters 

In Section 3.1 1, we introduced the two basic classes of LT1 filters described by difference 
equations, namely, recursive or infinite impulse response (HR) filters and nonrecursive or 
finite impulse response (FTR) filters. Both of these classes of filters are of considerable 
importance in practice and have their own advantages and disadvantages. For example, 
recursive filters implemented as interconnections of the first- and second-order systems 
described in Section 6.6 provide a flexible class of filters that can be easily and efficiently 
implemented and whose characteristics can be adjusted by varying the number and the 
parameters of each of the componenl first- and second-order subsystems. On the other 
hand, as shown in Problem 6.64, it is not possible to design a causal, recursive filter with 
exactly linear phase, a property that we have seen is often desirable since, m that case, the 
effect of the phase on the output signal is a simple time delay, In contrast, as we show in this 
section, nonrecursive filters can have exactly linear phase. However, it is generally true that 
the same filter specifications require a higher order equation and hence more coefficients 
and delays when Implemented with a nonrecursive equation, compared with a recursive 
difference equation. Consequently, for FIR filters, one of the principal trade-offs between 
the time and frequency domains is that increasing the flexibility in specifying the frequency 
domain characteristics of the filter, including, for example, achieving a higher degree of 
frequency selectivity, requires an FIR filter with an impulse response of longer duration. 

One of the most basic nonrecursive filters, introduced in Section 3.11,2, is the 
moving-average filter. For this class of filters, the output is the average of the values of 
the input over a finite window; 

1 M 

w+iTTf - «- 

it = - jV 


y[n] = 


{6.78J 
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The corresponding impulse response is a rectangular pulse, and the frequency response is 


Hie**) - •- 


1 


+ M i- 1 


+/v + 1 >/2] 

e sin(w/2) 


(6,79) 


In Figure 6.35, we show the log magnitude for M -+-N + 1 = 33 and M -+■ A r -+- 1 = 65, The 
main, center lobe of each of these frequency responses corresponds to the effective pass- 
band of the corresponding filter. Note that* as the impulse response increases in length, the 
width of the main lobe of the magnitudeof the frequency response decreases. This provides 
another example of the trade-off between the time and frequency domains. Specifically, 
in order to have a narrower passband, the filter in eqs, (6,78) and (6.79) must have a 
longer impulse response. Since the length of the impulse response of an FIR filter has a 
direct impact on the complexity of its implementation, this implies a trade-off between 
frequency selectivity and the complexity of the filter, a topic of central concern in filter 
design. 

Moving-average filters are commonly applied in economic analysis in order to at- 
tenuate the short-term fluctuations in a variety of economic indicators in relation to longer 
term trends. In Figure 6,36, we illustrate the use of a moving-average filter of the form of 
eq. (6.78) on the weekly Dow Jones stock market index for a 10-year period. The weekly 
Dow Jones index is shown in Figure 6.36(a), Figure 6.36(b) is a 51-day moving aver- 
age (i.e., /V — M — 25) applied to that index, and Figure 6.36(c) i$ a 201-day moving 
average (i.e., N = M =• IDO) applied to the index. Both moving averages are considered 
useful, with the 51 -day average cracking cyclical (i.e., periodic) trends that occur during 
the course of the year and the 201-day average primarily emphasizing trends over a longer 
time frame. 

The more general form of a discrete-lime nonrecursive filter is 


M 

>[«] " 2! btx[n - fr], 

Jt= -N 


( 6 . 80 ) 


so that the output of this filter can be thought of as a weighted average of N + M + 1 
neighboring points. The simple moving-average filter in eq. (6.78) then corresponds to 
setting all of these weights to the same value, namely, 1/OV+Af + 1), However, by choosing 
these coefficients in other ways, we have considerable flexibility in adjusting the filter’s 
frequency response. 

There are, in fact, a variety of techniques available for choosing the coefficients in 
eq. (6.80) so as to meet certain specifications on the filter, such as sharpening Lhe transition 
band as much as possible for a filter of a given length (i,e., for N+M+l fixed). These pro- 
cedures are discussed in detail in a number of texts, ^ and although we do not discus* the 
procedures here, it is worth emphasizing that they rely heavily on the basic concepts and 
tools developed in this book. To illustrate how adjustment of the coefficients can influence 


*Sce. for example, R. W. Hamming, Digital Filter*, 3rd ed. (Englewond Cliffs. NJ' Prentice-Hall, Inc , 

1 989); A , V OppenheLm aod R, W, Schafer. Discrete-Time Signal Processing (Englewood Cliffs . N J Ptcqucc- 
Hall Inc , J989), aodL. R. Rabiner and B Gold, Theory and Appluctkm of Digital Signal Pmt If-ngle- 
wnod Cliffs, NJ' Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1915), 
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Figure 8,35 Log-magnitude plots for the moving-average filter of eqs. 

(6.781 and .79) lor (a) + 1 = 33 and (t») M N + 1 = 65. 

there&ponseofthe filter, let us consider afilterofthefomofeq.(G.SO), with/V = Af = 16 
and the filter coefficients chosen to be 


b k = 


H| ^ 32 

IT K 

0, |*| ;> 32 


(6.81) 
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Figure 6.36 Effect of lowpass fil- 
tering on the Dow Jones weekly stock 
market index over a 1 0-year period 
using moving-average filters: (a) weekly 
index; (b) 51 -day moving average ap- 
plied to (a); (c) 201 -day moving 
average applied to (at. The weekly 
stock martlet index and the two moving 
averages are discrete-time sequences 
For clarity in the graphical display, 
the three sequences ire shown hre 
with their individual values connected 
by straight tines to form a continuous 
carve. 
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The impulse response of the filter is 


rin(27rn/33j , , 

h[n] = { — ■ l"l - 32 (6.82) 

[ 0, | n\ > 32 

Comparing this impulse response with eq. (6.20), we see that eq, (6.82) corresponds tc 
truncating* for | n\ > 32, the impulse response for the ideal lowpass filter with cutoff fre- 
quency = 2ir/33. 

In general, the coefficients b* can be adjusted so that the cutoff is at a desired fre- 
quency. For the example shown in Figure 6.37, the cutoff frequency was chosen to match 
approximately the cutoff frequency of Figure 6,35 for A r =» M = 16. Figure 6,37(a) shows 
the impulse response of the filter, and Figure 6.37(b) shows the log magnitude of the fre- 
quency response in dB. Comparing this frequency response to Figure 6.35, we observe 
that the passband of the filter has approximately the same width, but that the transition to 


h(n) 



(b) 


Figure 6.37 (a) impulse response tor the nonrecursive filter of eq. (6,62); 

(b) log magnitude of the frequency response of the filter. 
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the stopband is sharper. In Figures 6.38(a) and <b), the magnitudes (on a linear amplitude 
scale) of the two filters are shown for comparison. It should be clear from the compari- 
son of the two examples that, by the intelligent choice of the weighting coefficients, the 
transition band can be sharpened. An example of a higher order iowpass filter (jV = A / = 
125), with the coefficients determined through a numerical algorithm referred to as the 
Farits-McClellan algorithm, 4 is shown in Figure 6.39. This again illustrates the trade-off 
between the time and frequency domains: If we increase the length N + M + 1 of a filter, 
then, by a judicious choice of the filter coefficients in eq. (6.80), we can achieve sharper 
transition band behavior and a greater degree of frequency selectivity. 

An important property of the examples we have gi ven is that they all have zero or 1 in - 
ear phase characteristics. For example, the phase of the moving-average filter of eq, <6.79) 
is - W)/2], Also, since the impulse response in eq. (6.82) is real and even, the im- 
pulse response of the filter described by that equation is real and even, and thus has zero 
phase. From the symmetry properties of the Fourier transform of real signals, we know 
that any nonrecursivc filler with an impulse response that is real and even will have a 
frequency response ) that is real and even and, consequently, has zero phase. Such a 
filter, of course, is noncausal, since its impulse response h[n] has nonzero values forn < 0, 
However, if a causal filter is required, then a simple change in the impulse response can 
achieve this, resulting in a system with linear phase. Specifically, since /i[n] is the impulse 
response of an FIR filter, it is identically zero outside a range of values centered at the origin 



f | 



Fig'jre6.38 Comparison, on a 
linear amplitude scale, of the frequency 
responses of (a) Figure 6.37 and 
(b) Figure 6.35. 


4 A, V. Oppcnheim and R, W, Schafer, Discrete-Tone Signal Processing (Englewood Cliffs, NJ- Prentice- 
Hall, Inc , 1989), Chap, 7. 
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Figure 6.39 Lowpass nonrecursive filter with 251 coerfiicients designed to obtain the 
sharpest possible cutoff. 

(Le., AH * 0 for all |n| > N). If we now define the nonrecursive LTI system resulting 
from a simple /V-step delay of i,e., 

AiH = h\n~n (6.83) 

then A] [n] = 0 for all n < 0, so that this LTI system is causal. Furthermore, from the time- 
shift properly for discrete- time Fourier transforms, we see that the frequency response of 
the system is 

** (6.84) 

Since Hie***) has zero phase, does indeed have linear phase. 

6.8 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have built on the foundation of Fourier analysis of signals and systems 
developed in Chapters 3-5 in order to examine in more detail the characteristics -of LTI 
systems and the effects they have on signals. In particular, we have taken a careful look at 
the magnitude and phase characteristics of signals and systems, and we have introduced 
log-magnitude and Bode plots for LTI systems. We have also discussed the 'impact of 
phase and phase distortion on signals and systems. This examination led us to understand 
the special role played by linear phase characteristics, which impart a constant delay at all 
frequencies and which, in turn, led to the concept of nonconstant group delay and disper- 
sion associated with systems having nonlinear phase characteristics. Using these tools and 
insights, we took another look at frequency-selective filters and the time-frequency trade- 
offs involved. We examined the properties of both ideal and non -ideal frequency-selective 
filters and saw that time-frequency considerations, causality constraints, and implemen- 
tation issues frequently make non -ideal filters, with transition bands and tolerance limits 
in the passban&s and stopbands, the preferred choice. 
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We also examined in detail the time-frequency characteristics of first- and second- 
order systems in both continuous and discrete time. We noted in particular the trade-off 
between the response time of these systems and the frequency-domain bandwidth. Since 
first- and second-order systems are the building blocks for more complex, higher order LTT 
systems, the insights developed for those basic systems are of considerable use in practice. 

Finally, we presented several examples of LTI systems in order to illustrate many of 
the points developed in the chapter. In particular, we examined a simple model of an auto- 
mobile suspension system to provide a concrete example of the time-response-frequency- 
response concerns that drive system design in practice. We also considered several 
examples of discrete-time nonrecursive filters, ranging from simple moving-average 
filters to higher order FIR filters designed to have enhanced frequency selectivity. We 
saw, in addition, that FTR filters can be designed so as to have exactly linear phase. These 
examples, the development of the tools of Fourier analysis that preceded them, and the 
insights those tools provide illustrate the considerable value of the methods of Fourier 
analysis in analyzing and designing LTI systems. 


Chapter 6 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the hosic category, and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the book. The remaining two sections contain problems belonging to 
the basic and advanced categories, respectively 


BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 


6,1, Consider a continuous- time LTI system with frequency response ff(Jto) = 
|#(yw>k <sWf -'" ) and real impulse response h(t). Suppose that we apply an input 
■*(0 = cos(fe>of 4- i^o) to this system. The resulting output can be shown to be of the 
form 


y { 0 = Ax(r - i 0 ) f 

where A is a nonnegative real number representing an amplitude-scaling factor and 
to is a time delay. 

(a) Express A in terms of 

(b) Express in terms of 

6,2, Consider a discrete-time LTI system with frequency response = 

and real impulse response h[n\. Suppose that we apply the input 
_v[n] - sin(<tion + fpo) to this system. The resulting output can be shown to be of 
the form 


v[n\ = \H{e^)\jc[n - 

provided that and % are related in a particular way. Determine this rela- 

tionship. 

63, Consider the following frequency response for a causal and stable LTT system: 




1 - }U> 

1 -i- jut' 
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(a) Show that | //(>>! - 4 T and determine the value of A. 

<b> Determine which of the following statements is true about r(w), the group delay 
of the system. {Note: t{d) = where <tf(yt*>)is expressed 

in a form that does not contain any discontinuities.) 

1* r(cu ) = 0 for hi > 0 
2, t(w ) > 0 for to > 0 
3- t((U) < 0 for tu > 0 

6.4. Consider a discrete-time LIT system with frequency response HU' ,1at ) and real im- 
pulse response fc[nj. The group delay function for such a system is defined as 

r(w) - 

dm 

where has no discontinuities. Suppose that, for this system. 


)J = 2 , = 0. and t 


?l = I 


Determine the output of the system for each of the following inputs: 

(a) co S(fn) (b) sin(^w + P 

6.5. Consider a continuous- time ideal bandpass filter whose frequency response is 


H{ja>) = 


1, W(. ^ [w( < 3 w £ 

0, elsewhere 


(a) If h(t) is the impulse response of this filter determine a function such that 


. /sin<u f r\ 4 

hin = hr ^ 


(h ) As fn c is increased, does the i mpu lse response o f the ti Iter ge l more cone en tnited 
or less concentrated about the origin? 

6.6. Consider a discrete-time ideal highpass filter whose frequency response is .specified 
as 


Hie**) 


1, 7T - Ol r ^ \0>\ ^ 7T 
|<W < IT ~ (i} c 


(a) If h[n] is the impulse response of this filter, determine a function g[n] such that 


/sinw r N \ 

hM = (-ir7r)^ 1 

(b> Ascu r Ls increased, does the impulse response of the filter gel more concentrated 
or less concentrated about the origin? 

6.7. A continuous-time lowpass filter has been designed with a passband frequency of . 
1 ,000 Hz., a stopband frequency of 1 ,200 Hz, passband ripple of 0, J , and stopband 
npple of 0-05. Let the impulse response of this iowpass filter be denoted by h(t). We 
wish to convert the filter into a bandpass filter with impulse response 

g(0 - 2h{t) cos(4, 0007771. 
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Assuming that is negligible for |&>| > 4*000^, answer the following ques- 

tions: 

(a) If the passband ripple for the bandpass filter is constrained to be 0. 1, what are 
the two passband frequencies associated with the bandpass filter? 

(b) [f the stopband ripple for the bandpass filter is constrained to be 0.05, what are 
the two stopband frequencies associated with the bandpass filter? 

6.8. A causal* nonideal lowpass filter is designed with frequency response The 

difference equation relating the input x[nj and output y[a] for this fitter is specified 
as 

N M 

M*1 = ^ b k jc[n - A], 

k=i i = [) 

The filter also satisfies the following specifications for the magnitude of its fre- 
quency response: 


passband frequency = o) p , 
passband tolerance *= & p , 
stopband frequency = <t> Tp 
stopband tolerance =■ 8 S . 

Now consider a causal LTI system whose input and output are related by the differ- 
ence equation 

An] = - *] + - Jt]. 

A = I k^O 

Show that this filter has a passband with a tolerance of 5 pi and specify the corre- 
sponding location of the passband. 

6.9, Consider a continuous-time causal and stable LTI system whose input x{t) and out- 
put y(r) are related by the differential equation 

^ + 5,(0 - 2 ,( 0 . 

What is the final value i(=c) of the step response s(t) of this filter? Also, determine 
the value of In for which 


j(f 0 ) = 51”) 




6.10, For each first-order system whose frequency response is as Follows, specify the 
straight-line approximation of the Bode magnitude plot: 

<*> «(£&r) 0»> 

6.11. For each second-order system whose frequency response is as follows, specify the 
straight-line approximation of the Bode magnitude plot: 


(a) 


0*0* I- jo 5JW + 25 < b > 00 W 


w+50 


( ywr -Kti/ai 4 I 
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either connecting two first- order systems Si and in cascade or two first-order 
systems S 3 and S* in parallel, Determine which. iT any, of the following .statements 
are true or false. Justify your answer*. 

(a) The frequency responses of 5 r and may be determined uniquely, 

(b) The frequency responses of Si and 5 4 may he determined uniquely. 

6.14. The straight-line approximation of the Bode magnitude plot of a causal and stable 
continuous-time LTI system S is shown in Figure P6. 14. Specify the frequency re- 
sponse of a system that is the inverse of 5. 


20 log, 0 1Htjoll 



Figure P6. T 4 


6.15, For each of the following second-order differential equations for causal and sta- 
ble LTI systems, determine whether the corresponding impulse response is under- 
damped, overdamped, or critically damped' 

(a) ^ + 4^1i> + 4 y(0 - Jt(r> 

(b) 5'4^ + 4'^i +- 5y(t) = 7j{() 

(c) ^ + 20'^ 4- y(r) = *<(> 

(d) 5^ + 4^ t- 5 y(,) = ’XU) ■+ { ^ 

6.16. A particular first-order causal and stable discrete-time LTI system has a step re- 
sponse whose maximum overshoot is 50% of its final value, If the final value is ), 
determine a difference equation relating the input x[«| and output yin] of this filler. 

6.17, For each of the following second-order difference equations for causal and stable LTI 
systems, determine whether or not the step response of the system is oscillatory: 

(a) y\n] + y[n - 1] + |y [ n ~ 2] = xM 

(b) y[n\ - .y[n - 1 ] + \y[n ~ 2 ] = *[*] 

6.18. Consider the continuous-time LTI system implemented as the RC circuit shown in 
Figure P6.18, The voltage source jr(r) is considered the input to this system. The 
voltage _y(f) across the capacitor is considered the system output. Is it possible for 
the step response of the system to have an oscillatory behavior? 
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Figure P6.18 


6,19. Consider the continuous-time LT1 system implemented as the RLC circuit shown 
in Figure P6.19. The voltage source *(f) is considered the input to this system The 
voltage y(f) across the capacitor is considered the system output. How should R, L y 
and C be related so that there is no oscillation in the step response 9 


VAV 




Ft 


x(t> 



Figure P6.I9 


6.20. Consider a nynrecursive filter with the impulse response shown in Figure P6.2U, 
What is die group delay as a function of frequency for this filter? 



Figure P6.20 


BASIC PROBLEMS 

6.21. A causal LTI filter has the frequency response shown in Figure F6.21. For 

each of the input signals given below, determine the filtered output signal v<r j. 

(a) x{t) = e* 1 (b) _r{r) - (sinwoOu(r) 

w *<» = w *0) - ib 
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Figure F6.21 


6,22. Shown in Figure P6.22(a) is the frequency response W(jtu) of a continuous-time 
filter referred to as alowpass differentiator For each of the input signals *(/) below, 
determine the filtered output signal ><r). 

(a) *(/) = cos( 2 ?rr + 0 ) 

(b> Jf(r) = cos(4irr + 0} 

(e) jc( 0 is ahalf-wave rectified sine wave of period* as sketched in Figure P6.22(b). 


x{t > = 


sin 2 ?rr T m s t ^ (m + 5 ) 

0 , (m + i) s t < m for any integer m 


!H(iwH <H(14 



>1 

! 

-3tt 


-3ir 

I 3^7 U> 

1 

3tt 

„JL 

2 


(a) 


t{i) 


’ 

/A /'V- 

0 

1 

: * 1 * 

l 


(b) Figure P6.22 

6.23. Shown in Figure P6.23 is |//<j&>)| for a lowpass filter. Determine and sketch the 
impulse response of the filter for each of the following phase characteristics: 

(at) <W(» = 0 

(b) <H(jt o) = cur* where T is a constant 
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I h(H | 

u 


c w Figure P6.23 


(C) <//l jT£U) 


f, W >0 

-^ r m <0 


6.24. Consider a continuous- time lowpass filter whose impulse response hit) is known to 
be real and whose frequency response magnitude is given as. 



|&>| < 200ir 
otherwise 


(a) Determine and sketch the real-valued impulse response ft(f) for this filter when 
the corresponding group delay function is specified as: 

(i) r(u>) = 5 (ii) t(w) = | (iii) r(w) = -§ 

(b) If the impulse response h(j) had not been specified to he real, would knowl- 
edge of and T(cu)be sufficient to determine h{t ) uniquely? Justify your 

answer. 

6.25. By computing ihe group delay al two selected frequencies, verify that each of the 
following frequency responses has nonlinear phase. 

in) H(jw) = Ibl Htju>) = — W-f (c) //(;«) = ; ,1 ^ 

6.26. Consider ail ideal highpass filter whose frequency response is specified as 


H(joj) 


1, 

0, otherwise 


(a) Determine the impulse response h{t) for this filter, 

(b) As d, is increased, does h(f) gel more or less concentrated about the origin? 

(c) Determine s(0) and where is the step response of the filter. 

6.27. The output y(f ) of a causal LTI system is related to the input .*(/) by the differential 
equation 


rfy(f) 


dt 


- f 2yU) 


= x(a 


(a) Determine the frequency response 




Y (>_) 
xXjw) 


of die system, and sketch its Bode plot. 

(b) Specify, as a function of frequency, the group delay associated with this system, 
(cj rfjri'O = determine Y{jti>) s the Fourier transform of Ihe output. 
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(d) Using the technique of partial- fraction expansion, determine the output y'O for 
the input x(r) in pUTt(c). 

(e) Repeat pans (c) and (d), first if the input has as its Fourier transform 

(i> *</»)=■££, 

then if 


(□> X{M = f±£, 
and finally, if 
(iii> *<>0 = 




6.28. (a) Sketch the Bode plots for the following frequency responses: 


(a) 

1 4- (yeti/lO) 

m 

1 - OW10) 

(*«> 

r& 

()a>-2> 1 

<i^> 

i -Qm/aot 
j t fa 

(v) 

( fttf/IO)- 1 
1 4 JW 

(vi) 

1 1 Jb> 

(vii) 

1-CjWlft- 
1 J&? Ufa)- 1 

(viii) 

KMSjw ■ 1 U; y<rj i- 

(ix) 

I + ]<o + 

(x) 

1 - jo> +■ (» 2 


(b) Determine and sketch the impulse response and the step response lor the sys- 
tem with frequency response (iv). Do the same for the system with frequency 
response (vi). 

The system given in (iv) is often referred to as a non-minimum-phase 
system, while the system specified in (vi) is referred to as being a minimum 
phase- The corresponding impulse responses of (iv) and (vi) are referred u> as 
a non -minimum-phase signal and a mini mum-phase signal, respectively, By 
comparing the Bode plots of these two frequency responses, we can see that 
they have identical magnitudes; however, the magnitude of the phase of the 
system of (iv) is larger than for the system of (vi). 

We can also note differences in the time-domain behavior of the two sys- 
tems, For example, the impulse response of the minimum-phasc system has 
more of its energy concentrated near t = 0 than does the impulse response of 
the non-minimum-phase system. In addition, the step response of f iv ) initially 
has the opposite sign from its asymptotic value as t — * ec while this is not the 
case for the system of (vi). 

The important concept of minimum’ and non -minimum-phase systems 
can be extended to more general LTI systems than the simple first-order systems 
we have treated here, and the distinguishing characteristics of these systems can 
be described far more thoroughly than we have done. 

6.29, An LTI system is said to have phase lead at a particular frequency to -<= u><t if 
CH[j(o 0 ) > 0. The terminology stems from the fact that if e ja,,,s is the input to 
this system, then the phase of the output will exceed, or lead, the phase of the input. 
Similarly, if < 0, the system is said to have phase lag at this frequency. 

Note that the system with frequency response 


1 


1 +- _*<i>7 



< H(jw) 20Jog 10 jH(jw) { 
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has phase lag for all oj >0, while the system with frequency response 


1 + jwr 


6.30. 


has phase lead for all w > 0. 

(a) Construct the Bode plots for the following two systems. Which has phase lead 
and which phase lag? Also, which one amplifies signals at certain frequencies? 


(i) 


I ■+ IP/fri 


<ii) 


1+13 J&t 

I ^ t/WlU) 


(b) Repeat part (a) for the following three frequency responses: 

1 1 ■MjW ioh- /jii i (liij i + i&Jm 


(i) 


( I + 1 0 j£tiy 


<«) 


lOOO^r + IO/w+t 


0 0 1 (jw) J fO.2 jta +■ ] 


Let *(r) have the Bode plot depicted in Figure P6.30. The dashed lines in the figure 
represent straight-line approximations. Sketch the Bode plots for I0*(10f)- 




6.31. An integrator has as its frequency response 


where the impulse at a> = 0 is a result of the fact that the integration of a constant 
input from t — — « results in an infinite output. Thus, if we avoid inputs that are 



< Hffu) 20log 10 |H(j w )| 
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constant, or equivalently, only examine M(jto) for to > 0, we see that 

20 log |//(j<o)| = — 203og((o), 

<HU«>) = 

In other words, the Bode plot for an integrator, as illustrated in Figure P6.31, consists 
of two straight-line plots. These plots reflect the principal characteristics of an inte- 
grator : a phase shift of — 90° at all positive vaJ Lies of frequency and the amplification 
of low frequencies. 

(a) A useful, simple model of an electric motor is an LTI system with input equal to 
the applied voltage and output given by the motor shaft angle. This system can 
be visualized as the cascade of a stable LTI system (with the voltage as input 
and shaft angular velocity as output) and an Integrator (representing the integra- 
tion of the angular velocity). Often, a model of first-order system is used for the 
first part of the cascade. Assuming, for example^ that this first-order system has 
a time constant of 0. 1 second, we obtain an overall motor frequency response of 




Figure P6.31 
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the form 


H<jai) = >(1^;/ m + " a <°* 

Sketch the Bode plot for the system forct> > 0.00} 

(b) Sketch the Bode plot for a differentiator, 

(c) Do the same for systems with the following frequency responses: 


(i) HUoj) = 

(ii) = 


j™. 


I + jfti/100 


JU_ 


a-Ow)']0-K^3-/l00) 

6.32, Consider the system depicted in Figure P6,32. This “compensator” box is a continu- 
ous-time LTI system. 

(a) Suppose that it is desired to choose the frequency response of the compensator so 
that the overall frequency response H{ja>) of the cascade satisfies the following 
two conditions: 

1. The log magnitude of has a slope of —40 dB/decade beyond = 

1000 . 

2. For 0 < (o < 1,000, the log magnitude of H(jai) should be between 
- 10 dB and 10 dB. 

Design a suitable compensator (that is, determine a frequency response for a 
compensator that meets the preceding requirements) „ and draw the Bode plot 
for the resulting H (jqj). 

Repeat (a) if the specifications on the log magnitude of H(j&) are as follows: 

1, Jt should have a slope of +20 dB/decade for 0 < w < 10. 

2, It should be between +10 and +30 dB for 10 < to < 100. 

3. It should have a slope of -20dB/decade for 100 < o> < 1,000. 

4. It should have a slope of -40 dB/decade for w > 1,000, 


<b) 


tft). 


Compensator 



1 


}qi + 50 


yCO 


Figure P6.32 


6,33. Figure P6.33 shows a system commonly used to obtain a highpass filter from a 
lowpass filter and vice versa. 

(a) Show that, if //(./&►) is a lowpass filter with cutoff frequency the overall 
system corresponds to an ideal highpass filter. Determine the system’s cutoff 
frequency and sketch its impolse response. 

<b) Show that, if H(Jto) is an ideal highpass filter with cutoff frequency the 
overall system corresponds to an ideal lowpass filter, and determine the cutoff 
frequency of the system. 

(c) if the interconnection of Figure P6.33 is applied to an ideal discrete-time low- 
pass filter, will the resulting system be an ideal discrete-time highpass filter? 







ytt) 


Figure P6.33 
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6.34. In Problem 6.33, we considered a system commonly used to obtain a highpass filter 
from a lowpass filter and vice versa. In this problem, we explore the system further 
and, in particular, consider a potential difficulty if the phase of is rot properly 

chosen. 

(a) Referring to Figure P6.33, let us assume that fi(jw) is real and as shown in 
Figure P6.34. Then 

1 — < H(jat-) < 1 + 5 1p 0 ^ to ^ wj, 

— S 2 < +5^, U>2 < CO. 

Determine and sketch the resulting frequency response of the overall system of 
Figure P6.33. Does the resulting system correspond to an approximation to a 
highpa&s filter? 

(bl Now let H i ju>) in Figure F6.33 be of the form 

H(» = (P6J4-1) 

where is identical to Figure P6.34 and &(&> ) is an unspecified phase 

characteristic. With in this more general form, does it still correspond to 

an approximation to a lowpass filter? 

(c) Without making any assumptions about 0(co), determine and sketch the toler- 
ance limits on the magnitude of the frequency response of the overall system of 
Figure P6,33. 

(d) If in Figure P6.33 is an approximation to a lowpass filter with unspec- 

ified phase characteristics, will the overall system in that figure necessarily 
correspond to an approximation to a highpass filter? 





Figure P6.34 


6 J5, Shown in Figure P6, 3 5 is the frequency response Hie**) of a discrete-time differ- 
entiator. Determine the output signal y[n] as a function of if the Input x[/i] is 


-t{«] = cos^on + 0]. 
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i 






- 7T 


? 

IT 

4) 






Figure P6.35 


6h 36. Consider a discrete-time Lowpass filter whose impulse response h[n ] is known to be 
real and whose frequency response magnitude in the region -it < at < iris given 
as: 



i, w * f 

0, otherwise ' 


Determine and sketch the real- valued impulse response A[«] for this filter when the 
corresponding group delay function is specified as: 

(a) r(w) = 5 <b) rCa,) = § (c) t(oi) - 

6*37. Consider a causal LT1 system whose frequency response is given as: 


^ . 

1 - 

(a) Show that is unity at all frequencies, 

(b) Show that 


<H(e jai ) = -<*> - 2 tan" 1 


l sin a 


1 - 5 cos w 


(c) Show that the group delay for this filter is given by 

3 

t(*j) = ^ * . 

^ — COS ii> 


Sketch tuu), 

<d) What is the output of this filter when the input is cos(yrt)? 

6*3fk Consider an ideal bandpass filter whose frequency response in the region -it ^ 
a# — 7T is specified as 


Hie*") = 


1. J — Ofc ^ |cu I s ^ + cu r 

0, otherwise 
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Determine and sketch the Impulse response h[n] tor this filter when 

<»> *>, = f 

(b) - 5 


(c) = f 

As ti} c is increased, does /i[n] get more or less concentrated about the origin? 


6.39. Sketch the log magnitude and phase of each of the following frequency responses. 




(a) 1 + i* 

(c) 1 - le-j* 
- 1 


<«) 

is) 

0) 

<■0 


(i+^V-^V 

l-t-2e~ Jm 

I 

ii-U iw ) 2 


(b) 

<d) 

(f) 

flO 

(j) 


1 -»-2e" JW 

1 -f 2e _J2 " 
1 1 1 




\- 2 *~ jw 
J + if/" 






6.40. Consider an ideal discrete-time low pass filter with impulse response A[n] and for 
which the frequency response Hie***) is that shown in Figure P6.4D. Let us consider 
obtaining a new filter with impulse response Ai [nj and frequency response H\ (e-'") 
as follows: 


rpi i _ J A[«/2l, neven 
Al[nl “io. nodd 

This corresponds to inserting a sequence value of zero between each sequence value 
of fefn]. Determine and sketch and state the class of ideal filters to which it 

belongs (e.g., lowpass, highpass, bandpass, multiband, etc.). 


H(e^) | *H(* J ")=0 


L 


' 2 ^ '" ir -a V “t 2 tt w Figure P6. 40 

6-41. A particular causal LT1 system is described by the difference equation 

\ 

y[n] - -j-yfn - 1] + -y[n - 2] = - x[n - 1], 


(a) Find the impulse response of this system. 

(h) Sketch the log magnitude and the phase of the frequency response of the system, 
6-42> (*) Consider two LTI systems with the following frequency responses: 


X 2 (e JU ) 


l + l e ->' 

{ + 

l + 

4 
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Show that both of these frequency responses have the same magnitude function 
[«-. |Hl(« / w )| = |f/ 2 (* JCt> )|]» but the group delay of H 2 (e JW ) is greater than the 
group delay of H t {e ^ d ) for to > 0. 

(b) Determine and sketch the impulse and step responses of the two systems. 

(c) Show that 

where G(e ja} ) is an all-pass system [Le., |C?(e^")| = 1 for alley]. 

6.43. When designing filters with highpass or bandpass characteristics, it is often conve- 
nient first to design a lowpass filter with the desired passband and stopband specifi- 
cations and then to transform this prototype fitter to the desired highpass or bandpass 
filter. Such transformations are called lowpass-tohighpass or highpass-to-lowpass 
transformations. Designing filters in this manner is convenient because it requires 
us only to formulate our filter design algorithms for the class of filters with low- 
pass characteristics. As one example of such a procedure, consider a discrete-time 
lowpass filter with impulse response /ih P (nl and frequency response as 

sketched in Figure P6.43, Suppose the impulse response is modulated with the se- 
quence (-1)" to obtain A hp [rt] - (-l)"ft| P [n]. 

(a) Determine and sketch Hh P [e JIIJ ) in terms of H\ p (e ju ). Show in particular that, for 
H\ 9 (e^)A» shown in Figure P6.43, /fhp( cJW ) corresponds to a highpass filter 

(b) Show that modulation of the impulse response of a discrete-time highpass filter 
by (— 1)" will transform it to a lowpass filter 





-2n 


2 IT 


Figure P6.43 


6,44. A discrete-time system is implemented as shown in Figure P6.44. The system S 
shown in the figure is an LTI system with impulse response Ai p [n]. 

(a) Show that the overall system is time invariant. 

(b) If is a. lowpass filter, what type of filter does the system of the figure 
implement? 



(- 1 )" 


Figure P6.44 
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6.45. Consider the following three frequency responses for causal and stable thirdn^rder 
LTI systems. By utilizing the properties of first- and second-order systems dis- 
cussed in Section 6.6, determine whether or not the impulse response of each of the 
third-order systems is oscillatory. (Note: You should be able to answer this ques- 
tion without taking the inverse Fourier transforms of the frequency responses of the 
third-order systems ) 

^ 

(1 - 

1 

(1 + f 

1 

(1 - -+■ 

6.46. Consider a causal, nonrecursive (FIR) filter whose real-valued impulse response 
A[n] is zero for n & A. 

fai Assuming that N is odd, show that if h[n\ is symmetric about {N - l)/2 (i.e., if 
h[(N - \yi 4 - n\ = h[(N - \)f2 - n]>, then 

where A(w) is areal-valued function of We conclude that the filter has linear 
phase. 

(b) Give an example of the impulse response k[n] of a causal, linear-phase FTR 
filter such that h[n\ = 0 for n >5 and A[n] ^ 0 for 0 ^ n ^ 4. 

(c) Assuming that jV is even, show that if h[n] is symmetric about (N - 1 )/2 fi.e., 
if h[{N/2) + «] = h\Ni 2 -n- 1]), then 

Hie*"} * Atpye-M 1 -™**, 

where A(t*>) is a real-valued function of oi. 

(d) Give an example of the impulse response fifrij of a causal, linear-phase FIR 
filter such that /t[n] - 0 for n ^4 and A[n] ¥> 0 for 0 ^ n =£ 3. 

47. A three-point symmetric moving average, referred to as a weighted moving average, 
is of the form 

.v[rt] = b{ax[n - l] + jr|X] + dJ*[n + 1]}. (P6.47-1) 

(al Determine, as afunctwn of a and b, the frequency response fftc-" 11 ) of the three- 
point moving average in eq. (P6.47-1). 

(b) Determine the scaling factor b such that/ffX") has unity gain at zero frequency. 

(c) In many time-series analysis problems, a common choice for the coefficient a 
in the weighted moving average in eq. (P6.47-1) is a = 1/2 Determine and 
sketch the frequency response of the resulting filter. 

6.48, Consider a four-point, moving-average, discrete-time filter for which the difference 
equation is 

ylfl] = £o*iXI -+ - 1J + b2x[n — 2) + b$x[n - 2]_ 


Hyie**) = 
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Determine and sketch the magnitude of the frequency response for each of the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(a) bu = &3 = 0, £>i =■ b 2 

(b) b\ — b 2 - 0, by — 

(c) ha = b\ = b 2 = b$ 

(d> b{} = -b\ = hi = -&i 

ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

6.49, The time constant provides a measure of how fast a first-order system responds to 
inputs. The idea of measuring the speed of response of a. system is also important for 
higher order systems, and in this problem we investigate the extension of the time 
constant to such systems. 

(a) Recall that the lime constant of a first-order system with impulse response 

/](/) ~ ae~ ni n{iX a > 0 , 

is 1 la t which is the amount of time from f = 0 that it takes the system step 
response i(f) to settle within 1/e of its final value [i.e., s(«?) = lim f _* 

Using this same quantitative definition, find the equation that must be solved in 
order to determine the time constant of the causal LTI system described by the 
differential equation 

- jjr + 11 + 10y(t) = 9x{t) ■ (P6.49— 1) 

(b) As can be seen from part (a)* if we use the precise definition of the time constant 
set forth there, we obtain a simple expression for the time constant of a first- 
order system, but the calculations are decidedly more complex for the system 
of eq. (P6 49-1). However, show that this system can be viewed as the parallel 
interconnection of two first-order systems. Thus, we usually think of the system 
of eq. (P6.49-1) as having two time constants, corresponding to the two first’ 
order factors. What are the two time constants for this system 7 

(c) The discussion given in part (b) can be directly generalized to all systems with 
impulse responses that are linear combinations of decaying exponentials. In 
any system of this type, one can identify the dominant time constants of the 
system, which are simply the largest of the time constants. These represent the 
slowest parts of the system response, and consequently, they have tbe dominant 
effect on how fast the system as a whole can respond. What is the dominant 
time constant of the system of eq. (P6.49-1)? Substitute this time constant into 
the equation determined in part (a). Although the number will not satisfy the 
equation exactly, you should see that it nearly does, which is an indication that 
it is very close to the time constant defined in part (a). Thus, the approach we 
have outlined in part (b) and here is of value in providing insight into the speed 
of response of LTI systems without requiring excessive calculation. 

(d) One important use of the concept of dominant time constants is in the reduction 
of the order of LTI systems. This is of great practical significance in problems 
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*» 



Figure P6.49 


involving the analysis of complex systems having a few dominant time con- 
slants and other very small time constants. In order to reduce the complexity 
of the model of the system to be analyzed, one often can simplify the fast parts 
of the system. That is, suppose we regard a complex system as a parallel in- 
terconnection of first- and second-order systems. Suppose also that one of these 
subsystems, with impulse response h{() and step response j(f), is fast— that is, 
that s{i) settles to its final value $(■») very quickly. Then we can approximate this 
subsystem by the subsystem that settles to the same final value instantaneously . 
That is, if £(0 the step response to our approximation, then 

S<t) = 

This is illustrated in Figure P6.49, Note that the impulse response of the ap- 
proximate system is then 


kt) = sWHt}. 

which indicates that the approximate system is mtmoryless. 

Consider again the causal LTI system described by eq. (P6.49-1 ) and, in 
particular, the representation of it as a parallel interconnection of two first-order 
systems, as described in part (b). Use the method just outlined to replace the 
faster of the two subsystems by a memoryless system. What is the differential 
equation that then describes the resulting overall system? What is the frequency 
response of this system? Sketch ]/f(_/<w)| (notlog|N(ya>)|)and for both 

the original and approximate systems. Over what range of frequencies are these 
frequency responses nearly equal? Sketch the step responses for both systems. 
Over what range of time are the step responses nearly equal? From your plots, 
you will see some of the similarities and differences between the original sys- 
tem and its approximation. Hie utility of an approximation such as this do- 
pends upon the specific application. In particular, one must take into account 
both how widely separated the different time constants are and also the nature 
of the inputs to be considered. As you will see from your answers in this part of 
the problem, the frequency response of the approximate system is essentially 
the same as the frequency response of the original system at low frequencies. 
That is, when the fast parts of the system are sufficiently fast compared to the 
rate of fluctuation of the input, the approximation becomes useful. 
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6.50. The concepts associated with frequency -selective filtering are often used to sepa- 
rate two signals that have been added together. If the spectra of the two signals do 
not overlap, ideal frequency-selective filters are desirable. However, if the spectra 
overlap, it is often preferable to design the filter to have a gradual transition between 
passband and stopband. In this problem, we explore one approach for determining 
the frequency response of a filter to be used for separating signals with overlapping 
spectra. Let *(/) denote a composite continuous-time signal consisting of the sum 
of two signals j(/) + w(r). As indicated in Figure P6,50(a), we would like to design 
an LTI filter to recover s(i) from *(f). The filter's frequency response H(jw) is to 
be chosen so that, in some sense, y(/) is a “good” approximation to j(f). 

Let us define a measure of the error between y(#) and j(r) at each frequency 

«> as 


e(tu) = |5(/et>)- TO*)P. 

where S(jtxt) and Y(ju>) are the Fourier transforms of s(t) and y(r), respectively. 

(a) Express e(<y) in, terms of and W(jar), where W(jca) is the 

Fourier transform of w(/). 

(b) Let us restrict to be real, so that #()<*>) - By setting the deriva- 

tive of « (w) with respect to H(jto) to be zero, determine the H(jo>) required to 
minimize the error *(*>)► 

(c) Show that if the spectra of S(jo>) and W{jw) are non -overlapping, the result in 
part (b) reduces to an ideal frequency-selective filter. 

(d) From your result in part (b), determine and sketch if S( jut) and W{jw) 

are as shown in Figure P6 .50(b). 


xffl = 5{t) + w{t) 







fa) 




1 




-2 

2 u 


1 

“1 1 U) 




Figure P6.50 
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6.51. An ideal bandpass filter is a bandpass filter that passes only a range of frequencies, 
without any change in amplitude or phase. As shown in Figure P6,51(a), let the 
passband be 


w - . w 

O>0 - y — |w| ^ tuo +■ y- 

(a) What is the impulse response h(t) of this filter? 

(b) We can approximate an ideal bandpass filter by cascading a first-order lowpass 

and a first-order highpass filter, as shown in Figure P6.5l(b). Sketch the Bode 
diagrams for each of the two filters and H 2 (jio). 

(c) Determine the Bode diagram for the overall bandpass filter in terms of your 
results from part (b). 


H(M 




tii 


fa) 


LP r 

HP 

hit*) | P 



HiiM - 


H ? (H = — ^ — 

l-O^+jtll 10Q+J(ll 


(b) 


Figure P6.5I' 


6,52. In Figure P6.52(a), we show the magnitude of the frequency response for an ideal 
continuous-time differentiator. A nonidea] differentiator would have a frequency 
response that is some approximation to the frequency response in the figure. 

(a) Consider a nomdeal differentiator with frequency response G(jot) for which 
is constrained to be within ±10% of the magnitude of the frequency 
response of the ideal differentiator at all frequencies; that is, 

-ai | ^ [\G<jo>)\ - |//0^)|] £ <X1|//<»|. 

Sketch the region in a plot of G(jo>) vs. <o where must be confined to 

meet this specification. 
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H(MI |h;h|“H 



Figure P6.S2 

(b) The system in Figure P6.52(b), incorporating an ideal delay of T seconds, is 
sometimes used to approximate a continuous-time differentiator For T =■ ID -2 
second, determine the frequency range over which the magnitude of the fre- 
quency response of the system in the figure is within ±10% of that for ait ideal 
differentiator 

6.53. In many Altering applications, it is often undesirable for the step response of a Alter 
to overshoot its final value. In processing pictures, for example, the overshoot in the 
step response of a linear filter may produce flare — that is, an increase in intensity — 
at sharp boundaries. It is possible, however, to eliminate overshoot by requiring that 
the impulse response of the filter be positive for all time. 

Show that if A(f), the impulse response of a continuous-time LTI filter, is al- 
ways greater than or equal to zero, the step response of the filter is a monotonically 
nondecreasing function and therefore will not have overshoot. 

6.54. By means of a specific filter design procedure, a nonj-deal continuous-time lowpass 

filter with frequency response impulse response and .step response 

ioir) has been designed. The cutoff frequency of the filter is at to = 2tt X 10 2 
rad/ sec, and the step response rise time, defined as the time required for the step 
response to go from 10% of its final value to 90% of its final value, is r r = 10 -2 
second. From this design, we can obtain a new filter with an arbitrary cutoff fre- 
quency «> t by the use of frequency scaling* The frequency response of the resulting 
filter is then of the form 

#ipO«) = floO'aw). 
where a is an appropriate scale factor. 

(a) Determine the scale factor a such that /fi p O>) has a cutoff frequency of 
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(b) Determine the impulse response ft| P (r) of the new filter in terms ofw r and 
(d Determine the step response of the new filter in terms of to c and 
(d) Determine and sketch the rise time of the new filler as a function of its cutoff 
frequency , 

This is one illustration of the trade-off between time-domain and 
frequenc> -domain characteristics. In particular, as the cutoff frequency de- 
creases, the rise time tends to increase 

$.55. The square of the magnitude of the frequency response of a class of continuous-time 
lowpass filters, known as Butterworth filters,, is 




1 

1 - (w/w,) 2Ar 


Let us define the passband edge frequency as the frequency below which 
B{j<x >)\- is greater than one-half of its value at w = 0; that is, 


|£0*0p a i|£f< ./«>!-. M < a,,. 


Now let us define the stopband edge frequency to* as the frequency above which 
|fl(yw)[ 2 is less than 10 -2 of its value at m = 0; that is, 

^ lU-'ISOOlp. j(u| > 

The transition band is then the frequency range between to p and «u,. The ratio u> s ^p 
is referred to as the transition ratio. 

For fixed u> pt and making reasonable approximations, determine and sketch 
the transition ratio as a function of N for the class of Butterworth filters. 

6,56. In this problem, we explore some of the filtering issues involved in the commercial 
version of a typical system that is used in most modem cassette tape decks to reduce 
noise. The primary source of noise is the high-frequency hiss in the tape playback 
process, which, in some part, is due to the friction between the tape and the playback 
head. Let us assume that the noise hiss that is added to the signal upon playback has 
the spectrum of Figure P6.56(a) when measured in decibels, with 0 dB equal to the 
signal level at 100 Hz r The spectrum Sijto) of the signal has the shape shown in 
Figure P6, 56(b), 

The system that we analyze has a filter H\(ja j) which conditions the signal 
s(i) before it is recorded. Upon playback, the hiss n(t) is added to the signal. The 
system is represented schematically in Figure P6J6(c), 

Suppose we would like our overall system to have a signal-to-noise ratio of 40 
dB over the frequency range 50 Hz < wfl'n < 20 kHz. 

(a) Determine the transfer characteristic of the filter M\{jw). Sketch the Bode plot 

(b) If we were to listen to the signal p(t} t assuming that the playback process does 
nothing more than add hiss to the signal, how do you think it would sound? 

(c) What should the Bode plot and transfer characteristic of the filter H 2 {j<t>y be in 
order for the signal f(f) to sound similar to r(#)? 
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Figure P6.56 

6*57. Show that if /i(n],the impulse response of a discrete -time LT1 filter, is always greater 
than or equal to zero, the step response of the filter is a monotonically nondecreasing 
function and therefore will not have overshoot, 

6*58. In the design of either analog or digital filters, we often approximate a specified 
magnitude characteristic without particular regard to the phase. For example, stan- 
dard design techniques for low pass and bandpass filters are typically derived from 
a consideration of the magnitude characteristics only. 

In many filtering problems, one would ideally like the phase characteristics to 
be zero or linear. For causal filters, it is Impossible to have zero phase. However, for 
many digital filtering applications, it is not necessary that the unit sample response 
of the filter be zero for n < O if the processing is not to be carried out in real time. 

One technique commonly used in digital filtering when the data to be filtered 
are of finite duration and stored* for example, on adisc or magnetic tape is to process 
the data forward and then backward through the same filter. 

Let A[n] be the unit sample response of a causal filter with an arbitrary phase 
characteristic. Assume that k[n ] is real, and denote its Fourier transform by H{e J<a ). 
Let *[«] be the data that we want to filter Hie filtering operation is performed as 
follows: 
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s[n] = r|-rt] 

(a) 



(b) 

H (a**) 



n 3ii it w 

4 4 

< H (e Jw ) 



< c > Figure F6-58 

(a) Method A: Process x[nj to get s[n] T as indicated in Figure P6J8(a). 

1* Determine the overall unit sample response hi[n] that relates *|>] and *[«], 
and show that it has zero phase characteristic. 

2* Determine and express it in terms of |//(e^)| and 

{b) Method B: Process *[n] through the filter /c[n] to get g[n] [Figure P6.58(b)]. 
Also, process jc{«] backward through Afn] to get r[n|. The output y[n ] is taken 
to be the sum of g[n] and r[-n}, The composite set of operations can be repre- 
sented by a filter with input jp[h], output y[«J> and unit sample response h 2 [nj. 

1. Show that the composite filter 63 [ a ] has zero phase characteristic. 

2. Determine iJ/ifV*)!* and express it in terms of |/f(e j, ")| and 

(c) Suppose that we are given a sequence of finite duration on which we would 
like to perform bandpass, zero-phase filtering. Furthermore, assume that we 
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are given the bandpass filter h[n] with frequency response as specified in Fig- 
ure P6.58(c) and with magnitude characteristic that we desire, but with linear 
phase. To achieve zero phase, we could use either of the preceding methods, A 
or B. Determine and sketch |fft(£' ia )| and From these results, which 

method would you use to achieve the desired bandpass filtering operation? Ex- 
plain why. More generally, if h[n] has the desired magnitude, but a nonlinear 
phase characteristic* which method is preferable to achieve a zero phase char- 
acteristic? 

6.59, Let hj In] denote the unit sample response of a desired ideal system with frequency 
response and let k[n ] denote the unit sample response for an FIR system 

of length N and with frequency response H{e^). In this problem, we show that a 
rectangular window of length N samples applied to /^[n] will produce a unit sample 
response A[n] such that the mean square error 

« 2 = 2“ H ~ ff(e'“)Pdco 


is minimized, 

(a) The error function E(e }W ) = can be expressed as the power 

series 

oc 

£( e J") = ]C eln]e-'™. 

n= - = 

Find the coefficients e[nj in terms of and h[n\. 

(b) Using ParsevaTs relation, express the mean square error c 2 in terms of the co- 
efficients e[n]+ 

(c) Show that for a unit sample response h[n] of length JV samples, e 2 is minimized 
when 


Lr_ i = j hd\n\ 0 fS n ^ JV - 1 
[ 0, otherwise 


That is, simple truncation gives the best mean square approximation to a desired 
frequency response for a fixed value of Af. 

6.60. In Problem 6.50, we considered one specific criterion for determining the frequency 
response of a continuous-time filter that would recover a signal from the sum of 
two signals when their spectra overlapped in frequency. For the discrete-time case, 
develop die resalt corresponding to that obtained in part (b) of Problem 6.50. 

6.61. In many situations we have available an analog or digital filter module, such as a 
basic hardware element or computer subroutine. By using the module repetitively 
or by combining identical modules* it is possible to implement a new filter with 
improved passband'cr stopband characteristics. In this and the next problem, we 
consider two procedures for doing just that. Although the discussion is phrased in 
terms of discrete- time filters, much of it applies directly to continuous-time filters 
as well. 
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1 
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V 

1 

1 

1 



u, i 77 w Figure P6.61 

Consider a lowpass filter with frequency response for which 

falls within the tolerance limits shown in Figure Mi. 61 ; that is, 

1 - S, ^ |J/(eJ")| ^1^5,. 0 ^ w ^ id |, 

0 ^ ^62 , Cl >2 ^ ti> ^ 7T. 

A new filter with frequency response GO''*) is formed by cascading two identical 
filters, both with frequency response H{e***). 

(a) Determine the tolerance limits on |G(^" W )[* 

(b) Assuming that is a good approximation to a lowpass filter, so that 6] << 

1 and 62 << I, determine whether the passband ripple for G(^“) is larger or 
smaller than the passband ripple for H{e^ ). Also, determine whether the stop- 
band ripple for G{e^) is larger or smaller than the stopband ripple for H(e ja> ). 

(c) If N identical filters with frequency response Hie*™) are cascaded to obtain a 
new frequency response G(e- f ") T then, again assuming that d \ << 1 and £2 

1, determine the approximate tolerance limits on |G(e^)|. 

6*62* In Problem 661, we considered one method for using a basic filter module repeti- 
tively to implement a new filter with improved characteristics. Let us now consider 
an alternative approach, proposed by J. W. Tukey in the book. Exploratory Data 
Analysis (Reading, MA: Addison -Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1976). The proce- 
dure is shown in block diagram form in Figure F6»62(a). 

(a) Suppose that H(e ja> ) is real and has a passband ripple of ±S| and a stopband 

ripple of ±62 (i>e. T falls within the tolerance limits indicated in Fig’ 

lire P6 .62(b)). The frequency response G(^ ;w ) of the overall system in Figure 
P6.62(a) falls within the tolerance limits indicated in Figure P6,62(c). Deter- 
mine A, B, C, and D in terms of St and S 2 

(b) If Si << land £2 « 1, what is the approximate passband ripple and stopband 
ripple associated with GC^")? Indicate in particular whether the passband rip- 
ple for G(e^) is larger or smaller than the passband ripple for H(e Also, 
indicate whether the stopband ripple for G(e ;£t> ) is larger or smaller than the 
stopband ripple for H ( e ) . 

(c) In parts (a) and (b), we assumed that is real. Now consider to 

have the more general form 

where H \ {e J ") is mal and 0(w) is an unspecified phase characteristic. If '")[ 
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g(nl 



0>p I (», <TT (J 


(G) 

Figure P6.62 

is a reasonable approximation to an ideal lowpass filter* will )| necessarily 

be a reasonable approximation to an ideal lowpa&s litter ' 

(d) Now assume that is an FIR linear-phase lowpass filter, so that 
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where H\{e iw ) is real and M is an integer. Show how to modify the system in 
Figure P6, 62(a) so that the overall system will approximate a lowpass filter. 

6.63. In the design of digital filters, we often choose a filter with a specified magnitude 
characteristic that has the shortest duration. That is, the impulse response, which 
is the inverse Fourier transform of the complex frequency spectrum, should be as 
narrow as possible. Assuming that h[n\ is real, we wish to show that if the phase 
0(ut) associated with the frequency response H(e Ji0 ) is zero, the duration of the 
impulse response is minimal. Let the frequency response be expressed as 

HU*") = 

and let us consider the quantity 

D = ^ n 2 k 2 [n] = ^ (« A M) 3 


to be a measure of the duration of the associated impulse response h[n j, 

(a) Using the derivative property of the Fourier transform and Parseval’s relation, 
express D in terms of H{e Jt> ), 

0>) By expressing in terms of its magnitude and phase 0(u>), use 

your result from part (a) Co show that D is minimized when &(ta ) = 0. 

6 . 64 , For a discrete-time filter to be causal and to have exactly linear phase, its impulse 
response must be of finite length and consequently the difference equation must be 
nonrecursive. To focus on the insight behind this statement, we consider a particular 
case, that of a linear phase characteristic for which the slope of the phase is an 
integer. TTius, the frequency response is assumed to be of the form 

- j r < id < ir (P6.64-1 ) 

where H r {e J *°) is real and even. 

Let h[n] denole the impulse response of the filter with frequency response 
H(e Jlt> ) and let A,[n) denote the impulse response of the filter with frequency re- 
sponse H r {e jai |. 

(a) By using the appropriate properties in Table 5.1, show that: 

1, Ar[n] - h,[-n] (i.e., /t r |n1 is symmetric about n = 0), 

2h h\n] = h r [n - Ml 

(b) Using your result in part (a), show that with H{e Ja ) of the form shown in eq. 
(P6.64-1), ft[nj is symmetric about n = M, that is, 

h[M + n] = h[M - n}. (P6.64-2) 

(c) According to the result in part (b), the linear phase characteristic in eq, 
(P6.64-1) imposes a symmetry in the impulse response. Show that if ft[n] 
is causal and has the symmetry in eq. (P6.64-2), then 

A[n] — 0, n < 0 and n > 2M 
(i.c., it must be of finite length). 
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6.65. For a class of discrete-time iowpass Alters, known as Bulterworth filters, the squared 
magnitude of the frequency response is given by 


!*(«'“ )P 


1 



where w f is the cutoff frequency (which ue shall take to be tt/ 2) and N is the order 
of the filter (which we shall consider to be N = 1). Thus* we have 


I B(e Jaf )\ 2 


1 

1 4- tan 2 (d>^2) 


(a) Using trigonometric identities* show that = cds 2 (oj/2). 

(h) Let = acos(w/2). For what complex values of a is the same 

as in part (a)? 

(c) Show that B(e ja ) from part (b) is the transfer function corresponding to a dif- 
ference equation of the form 


y[n] = cex[n) + &x[n - y]. 


Determine cr* and y. 

6.66. In Figure P6,66(a) we show a discrete-time system consisting of a parallel combi- 
nation of N LTI filters with impulse response h k [/*], k = 0> 1 , ■ ■ \ jV - 1. For any jfc, 
A^fnJ is related to hofn] by the expression 

h t [n\ - 

(a) If AflfnJ is an ideal discrete-time Iowpass filter with frequency response Hfa***) 
as shown in Figure P6. 66(b), sketch the Fourier transforms of h\ [»1 and h^- \ [rt] 
for w in the range -w < to ^ ? t\ 



N-1 

£ y fc [n) 

k^Q 


Figure PA. 66a 
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Figure P6.66b 

(b) Determine the value of the cutoff frequency c** c in Figure P6.66(b) in terms of 
A? (0 < eo c < 7t) such that the system of Figure P6. 66(a) is an identity system; 
that is, y[»l = t[n] for all n and any input *[«]. 

(c) Suppose that h[n] is no longer restricted to be an ideal lowpass filler. If >t[n] 
denotes the impulse response of the entire system io Figure P6*66(a) with input 
jr|>t) output y[n], then /t[n] can be expressed in the form 

h[n] = r[n]tK>[n\. 

Determine and sketch rfn]. 

(4) From your result of part (c), determine a necessary and sufficient condition on 
&o[n] to ensure that the overall system will be an identity system (i e > such that 
for any input *[«]» the output y{n] will be identical to r[/i]). Your answer should 
not contain any sums. 
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Sampling 



7,0 INTRODUCTION 

Under certain conditions, a eantirtuous-titne signal can be completely represented by and 
recoverable from knowledge of its values, or samples, at points equally spaced in time. 
This somewhat surprising property follows from a basic result that is referred to as the 
sampling theorem. This theorem is extremely important and useful- It is exploited, for 
example, m moving pictures, which consist of a sequence of individual frames, each of 
which represents an instantaneous view (i.e., a sample in time) of a. continuously changing 
scene- When these samples are viewed in sequence at a sufficiently fast rate, we perceive 
an accurate representation of the original continuously moving scene. As another example, 
printed pictures typically consist of a very fine grid of points, each corresponding to a 
sample of the spatially continuous scene represented in the pictureflf the samples are 
sufficiently close together, the picture appears to be spatially continuous, although under 
a magnifying glass its representation in terms of samples becomes evident. 

Much of the importance of the sampling theorem also lies in its role as a taridge 
between continuous- time signals and discrete-time signals. As we will see in this chapter, 
the fact that under certain conditions a continuous-time signal can be completely recovered 
from a sequence of its samples provides a mechanism for representing a continuous-time 
signal by a discrete-time signal. In many contexts, processing discrete-time signals is more 
flexible and is often preferable to processing continuous-time sighals. This is due in laige 
part to the dramatic development of digital technology over the past few decades, result- 
ing in the availability of inexpensive, lightweight, programmable, and easily reproducible 
discrete-time systems. The concept of sampling, then, suggests an extremely attractive 
and widely employed method for using discrete-time system technology to implement 
continuous-time systems and process continuous-time signals: % exploit sampling to 
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convert a continuous-time signal to a discrete-time signal, process the discrete-time signal 
using a discrete-time system, and then convert back to continuous time* 

In the following discussion, we introduce and develop the concept of sampling and 
the process of reconstructing a continuous-time signal from its samples. In this discus- 
sion, we both identify the conditions under which a continuous-time signal can be exactly 
reconstructed from its samples and examine the consequences when these conditions are 
not .satisfied. Following this, we explore the processing of continuous-time signals that 
have been converted to discrete- time signals through sampling. Finally, we examine the 
sampling of discrete-time signals and the related concepts of decimation and interpola- 
tion. 


7, 1 REPRESENTATION OF A CONTINUOUS-TIME SIGNAL BY ITS SAMPLES: 

THE SAMPLING THEOREM 

In general, in the absence of any additional conditions or information, we would not expect 
that a signal could be uniquely specified by a sequence of equally spaced samples. For 
example, in Figure 7,1 we illustrate three different continuous-time signals, alt of which 
have identical values at integer multiples of T\ that is. 




Clearly, an infinite number of signals can generate a given set of samples. As we 
will see, however, if a signal is band limited — Le., if its Fourier transform is zero outside 
a finite band of frequencies — and if the samples are taken sufficiently close together in 
relation to the highest frequency present in the signal, then the samples uniquely specify 
the signal, and we can reconstruct it perfectly. This result, known as the sampling theorem, 
is of profound importance in the practical application of the methods of signal and system 
analysis. 


*i(t) m 



Figure 7.1 Three contlnuouS’time signals with identical values at Integer 
multiples of T. 
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7.1.1 Impulse-Train Sampling 

In order to develop the sampling theorem, we need a convenient way in which to represent 
the sampling of a continuous- time signal at regular intervals. A useful way to do this is 
through the use of a periodic impulse train multiplied by the continuous-time signal xu) 
that we wish to sample This mechanism, known as impulse-train sampling, is depicted 
in Figure 7.2, The periodic impulse train p(J) is referred to as the sampling function, the 
period T as the sampling period and the fundamental frequency of p{ r). = 2irfT r as 

the sampling frequency In the time domain, 

JTp(/) - x(f)/K0, (7,1) 

where 

+ 

Pit) = T ${r- nTY (7.2) 

n= = 

Because of the sampling property of the unit impulse discussed in Section l ,4.2, we 
know that multiplying x(r) by a unit impulse samples the value of the signal at the point at 
which the impulse is located; i,e. t - 1 $) = x(tQ)S(t - r 0 ). Applying this to eq. (7, 1), 

we see, as illustrated in Figure 7.2, that x^(r) is an impulse train with the amplitudes of 


pW 



0 


t Figure 7.2 Impulse-tram sampling. 
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1 

-2w, 


the impulses equal to the samples of at intervals spaced by T\ that is, 

+ CP 

j(p(fl = T x{nT)S(t - nl ). (7.3) 

n= -m 

From the multiplication property (‘Section 4.5), we know that 

Xp{}«>) - 2 ^ [*(» * , ( 7 - 4 ) 

and from Example 4.8, 

2 +* 

P(jio) = ■=- X - *“->■ (7.5) 

fc = -GO 

Since convolution with an impulse simply shifts a signal [i.e., X(jta) * 5(<*> — &> 0 ) = 
X(j{at — wq)) 1> ^ follows that 

X„(» = X(j(a - (*>,)). (7.6) 

That is, Xpi jtit) is a periodic function ofo) consisting of a superposition of shifted replicas 
of X(jto) t scaled by ItT, as illustrated in Figure 7.3. In Figure 7.3(c), o>m < (w* - «i>m), 
or equivalently, <o s > 2 wm, and thus there is no overlap between the shifted replicas of 
X(jti)), whereas in Figure 7.3(d), with a> f < 2m w , there is overlap. For fhecase illustrated 
in Figure 7.3(c), X(jii>) is faithfully reproduced at integer multiples of the sampling fre- 
quency. Consequently, if to s > 2 &m, *(*) can be recovered exactly from Xp{t) by means of 


K<ico) 

A 

-W M <■> 

(*) 




Figure 7.3 Effect in the frequency 
— - domain of sampling in the time do- 

a main: (a) spectrum of original signal; 
(b) spectrum of sampling function; 
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Figure 7.3 Continued (c) spectrum 
of sampled signal with ^ > 2^ w ; 

(d) spectrum of sampled signal with 

tn $ < 2w w . 


a lowpass filter with gain T and a cutoff frequency greater than v# and less than w 4 
as indicated in Figure 7,4. This basic result referred to as the sampling theorem, can be 
stated as follows: 1 


Sampling Theorem: 

Let jc(fj be a band’limited signal with X(ja>) = 0 for \<a\ > o>m, Then x{t) is uniquely 
determined by its samples *{« T\ n ™ 0, ± 1 , 5:2 if 

<i) s > 

where 

2tt 


Given these samples, we can reconstruct x(t) by generating a periodic impulse train in 
which successive impulses have amplitudes that are successive sample values. This 
impulse train is then processed through an ideal lowpass filter with gain T and cutoff 
frequency greater than and less than o) s — The resulting output sjgnal will 
exactly equal jr(f). 


1 The important and elegant sampling theorem was available for many years. La a variety of forms in 
the mathematics Literature See, for example, J. M. Whittaker, “Intcrpolatary Function Theory/' (New York: 
Stecher-Hafner Service Agency, 1964), chap, 4. It did not appear explicitly in the literature of communication 
theory uuti I the publication in l949of the classic paper by Shannon entitled ' Communication in the Presence of 
Noise” (Proceedings of the tRE, January 1 949, pp, 10-21). However, H. Nyquis-t in 1928 and D. Gabor in 1946 
had pointed out. based on the use of the Fourier Series, that 27W numbers are sufficient to represent a function 
of duration T and highest frequency W. [H. Nyquisi, "Certain Topics in Tfelegraph Transmission Theory/’ AIEE 
Transactions, 192&, p. 617; D, Gabor, *ThcoTy of Communication, ’’Jourruif of JEE 93, no, 26 (.1946), p. 429.J 
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p(tj = 2 &a - nT) 





H(i«) 

<*M <w c <(aj s -a» M ) 



Figure 7 A Exact recovery of a 
continuous-time signal from its sam- 
ples using an ideal lowpass niter: 

(a) system for sampling and recon- 
struction; (b) representative spectrum 
for x(f); (c) correspond! r>Q spectrum 
for x^(f); (d) ideal lowpass filter to re* 
cover X{jett) from X ,{&), (e) spectrum 
of *{f). 

The frequency 2w M , which, under the sampling theorem, must be exceeded by the sam- 
pling frequency, is commonly referred to as the Nyquist rate? 

As discussed in Chapter 6, ideal filters are generally not used in practice for a va- 
riety of reasons. In any practical application, the ideal lowpass filter in Figure 7.4 would be 

2 The frequency corresponding to one-half the Nyquist rate is often referred to m> die Nyqursi fre- 
quency. 


MJco) 
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replaced by a nonideal filter that approximated the desired frequency character- 

istic accurately enough for the problem of interest (i.e. T H(jcj) = 1 for \w\ < and 
H{ja>) =* 0 for |w | > & s - w w ) Obviously, any such approximation m the lowpass filter- 
ing stage will lead to some discrepancy between *(/) and jc r (r) in Figure 7,4 or, equiva- 
lently, between X(ja> ) and X r (jti>Y The particular choice of notiidea] filter is then dictated 
by the acceptable level of distortion for the application under consideration For conve- 
nience and to emphasize basic principles such as the sampling theorem, we will regularly 
ass u me the avai 1 abil ity and u se of ideal fi 1 itrs throughout this and the next c hapter, with the 
understanding that in practice such a filter must be replaced by a nonideal filter designed 
to approx imale the ideal characteristics accurately enough for the problem at hand. 


7.1.2 Sampling with a Zero-Order Hold 

The sampling theorem, which is most easily explained in terms of impuhe-lra:n sampling, 
establishes the fact that a band-limited signal is uniquely represented by its samples;. In 
practice, however, narrow, large-amplilude pulses, which approximate impulses, are also 
relatively difficult to generate and transmit, and it is often more convenient to generate the 
sampled signal in a form referred to as a Tfro-order hold. Such a system samples rfr) at 
a given instant and holds that value until the next instant at which a sample is taken, as 
illustrated in Figure 7.5. The reconstruction of ,c(f) from tbe output of a zero-order hold 
can again be carried out by lowpas* filtering. However, in this case, the required filter 
no longer has constant gain in the passband. To develop the required filter characteristic, 
we first note that the output jq>(r) of the zero-order hold can in principle be generated bv 
impulse-train sampling followed by an LTI system with a rectangular impulse response, as 
depicted in Figure 7.6. To reconstruct *(0 from jtj(f), we consider processing with an 
LTI system with impulse response h f {t) and frequency response //,(;'«) The cascade of 
this system with the system of Figure 7.6 is shown in Figure 7,7, where we wish to specify 
so that r{t) = jc(f). Comparing the system in Figure 7,7 with that in Figure 7 4, 
we see that r(r) = x(r) if the cascade combination of h^{t) and h f {f) is the ideal lowpass, 
filter used in Figure 7.4. Since, from Example 4.4 and the time-shifting properly 

in Section 4.3.2, 


Ho(j&) = e~ JvTf2 


2 sin{<i>772) 

(si 


(7.7) 


this requires that 




2 sm(o>772) 


io 


(7.8) 



*{t) . 

Zero-order 

*o(t) 


now 




Figure 7.5 Sampling utilizing a zero-order hold. 
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Figure 7.6 Zero-order hold as 
impulse-train sampling followed by an 
LTI system with a rectangular impulse 
response. 




P(t) 



Figure 7.7 Cascacte of the representation of a zero-order hold tBgure 7.6) 
with a reconstruction fitter. 
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J H r <jw) 




Figure 7.8 Magnitude and phase 
for the reconstruction filter for a zero- 
order hold. 


For example, with the cutoff frequency of Jtf (Ju>) equal to <o + /2, the ideal magnitude and 
phase for the reconstruction filter following a zero-order hold i$ that shown in Figure 7.8. 

Once again, in practice the frequency response in eq. (7.8) cannot be exactly realized, 
and thus an adequate approximation to it must be designed. In fact, in many situations, the 
output of the zero-order hold is considered an adequate approximation to the original signal 
by itself, without any additional lowpass filtering, and in essence represents a possible, al- 
though admittedly very coarse, interpolation between the sample values. Alternatively, in 
some applications, we may wish to perform some smoother interpolation between sample 
values. In the next section, we explore in more detail the general concept of interpreting 
the reconstruction of a signal from its samples as a process of interpolation. 


7.2 RECONSTRUCTION OF A SIGNAL FROM ITS SAMPLES 
USING INTERPOLATION 

Interpolation, that is, the fitting of a continuous signal to a set of sample values, is a 
commonly used procedure for reconfitnicting a function, either approximately or exactly, 
from samples. One simple interpolation procedure is the xero-order hold discussed in 
Section 7,1. Another useful form of interpolation is linear interpolation, whereby adja- 
cent sample points are connected by a straight fine, as illustrated in Figure 7.9, In mote 



t 


Figure 7,9 Linear interpolation be- 
tween sample points. The dashed curve 
represents the original signal and the 
solid curve the linear interpolation. 
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complicated interpolation formulas, sample points may be connected by higher order poly- 
nomials or other mathematical functions. 

As we have seen in Section 7.1, for a band-limited signal, if the sampling instants 
are sufficiently close, then the signal can be reconstructed exactly; i.e., through the use 
of a lowpass filter, exact interpolation can be carried out between the sample points. The 
interpretation of the reconstruction of x(f) as a process of interpolation become* evident 
when we consider the effect in the time domain of the lowpass filter in Figure 7.4. in 
particular, the output is 


xM = x p (t)*h(t) 


or, with x p (t) given by eq h (7.3), 


i t - 

-1,(0 = 2 •'("Wf - «n (7.9) 

rt= ~ 30 

Equation (7,9) describes how to fit a continuous curve between the sample points 
x(nT) and consequently represents an interpolation formula. For the ideal lowpass filter 
Hijta) in Figure 7.4, 


h{t) - 


a>< T sin(£t> r f) 

7T(i) r t 


(7. 10) 


so that 


*f(f) 


2] - xinT '> 


tt> c T sin(&><(/ — nT)) 
7T ~ nT) 


(7.11) 


The reconstruction according to eq. (7,11) with = «j/2 is illustrated in Figure 7.10. 
Figure 7.10(a) represents the original band-limited signal jc(r) t and Figure 7.10(b) rep- 
resents x r (f), the impulse train of samples. In Figure 7.10(c), the superposition of the 
individual terms in eq. (7.|1) is illustrated. 

Interpolation using the impulse response of an ideal lowpass filter as in eq. (7.1 1 ) 
is commonly referred to as band-limited interpolation, since it implements exact re- 
construction if *(f) is band limited and the sampling frequency satisfies the condi- 
tions of the sampling theorem. As we have indicated, in many cases it is preferable 
to use & less accurate, but simpler, filter or, equivalently, a simpler interpolating func- 
tion than the function in eq, (7.10), For example, the zero-order hold can be viewed 
as a form of interpolation between sample values in which the interpolating function 
hit) is the impulse response MO depicted in Figure 7.6. In that sense, with jt (> (r) 
in the figure corresponding to the approximation to x(r), the system ft 0 (f) represents 
an approximation to the ideal lowpass filter required for the exact interpolation. Fig’ 
ure 7.11 shows the magnitude of the transfer function of the 2 ero-order-hold interpo- 
lating filter, superimposed on the desired transfer function of the exact interpolating 
filter 

Both from Figure 7.11 and from Figure 7.6, we see that the zero-order hold is a very 
rough approximation, although in som& cases it is sufficient. For exampie, if additional 
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jUti 



(c> 


t 


Figure 7,10 Ideal band-limited in- 
terpolation using the sine function: 

(a) band-limited signal x{t): (b) im- 
pulse train of samples of *(f); (c) ideal 
t band-limited interpolation In which the 
impulse train is replaced by a superpo- 
sition of sine functions {eq. [7.11)J 





Figure 7.1f Transfer function for 
the zero-order hold and for the ideal 
interpolating filter. 


lowpass filtering h naturally applied in a given application, it will tend to improve 
the overall interpolation. This is illustrated in the case of pictures in Figure 7,12. Fig- 
ure 7.12(a) shows pictures with impulse sampling (i.e., sampling with spatially nar- 
row pulses). Figure 7.12(b) is the result of applying a two-dimensional Mro-order 
hold to Figure 7.12(a), with a resulting mosaic effect. However, the human visual 
system inherently imposes lowpass filtering, and consequently, when viewed at a dis- 
tance, the discontinuities in the mosaic are smoothed. For example, in Figure 7.12(c) a 





<C) 


Figure 7.12 {a} The original pictures of Figures 6.2(a) and (g) with impulse sam- 
piing; (b) zerc^rrier hold applied to the pictures in (a). The visual system natural 
introduces lowpass filtering with a cutoff frequency that decreases with distance. 
Thus, when viewed al a distance, the discontinuities in the mosaic in Figure ? 12(b) 
are smoothed; (c) result of applying a zero-order hold after impulse sampling wtth 
one- third the horizontal and vertical spacing used in (a) and {b). 


S2S 
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zero-order hold is again used, but here the sample spacing in each direction is one-fourth 
that in Figure 7.12<a). With normal viewing, considerable lowpass filtering is naturally 
applied, although the mosaic effect is sdll evident. 

If the crude interpolation provided by the zero-order hold is insufficient, we can use 
a variety of smoother interpolation strategies, some of which are known collectively as 
higher order holds. In particular, the zero-order hold produces an output signal, as in Fig- 
ure 7.5, that is discontinuous. In contrast, linear interpolation, as illustrated in Figure 1.9. 
yields reconstructions that are continuous, although with discontinous derivatives due to 
the changes in slope at the sample points. Linear interpolation, which is sometimes referred 
to as a first-order hold, can also be viewed as interpolation in the form of Figure 7.4 and 
eq. (7.9) with /t(f) triangular, as illustrated in Figure 7. 13. The associated transfer function 
is also shown in tbe figure and is 


H{ju» 


T 


&in(<i)772) 

W2, 


(7.12) 


The transfer function of the first-older hold is shown superimposed on the transfer function 
for the ideal interpolating filter. Figure 7.14 corresponds to the same pictures as those in 
Figure 7.1 2(b), but with a first-order hold applied to the sampled picture. In an analogous 
fashion, we can define second- and higher order holds that produce reconstructions with a 
higher degree of smoolhaess. For example, the output of a second-order hold provides an 
interpolation of the sample values that is continuous and has a continuous first derivative 
and discontinuous second derivative. 


P(t) 




. A V*) 

h{t) 

1 

*■ 

H(jco) 



* r |t) 


(a) 


*p(t) 



h(t) 



-T 


(cj 


T 


t 


Figure 7, 1 3 Linear interpolation 

{first-order hold) as impulse-train sam- 
pling followed by convolution with a 
triangular impulse response: (a) sys- 
tem for sampling and reconstruction; 
(b) impulse train ol samples; (c) im- 
pulse response representing a first- 
order tick); 
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XrW 



H{\u) 



Figure 7. 1 3 Continued (rf) first- 
order hold applied to the sampled sig* 
cal; (e) comparison of transfer function 
of ideal interpolating filter and first- 
order hold. 


7 + 3 THE EFFECT OF UNDERSAMPUNG: ALIASING 

In previous sections in this chapter, it was assumed that the sampling; frequency was 
sufficiently high that the conditions of the sampling theorem were met. As illustrated in 
Figure 7 3, with w s > 2t^ M , the spectrum of the sampled signal consists of scaled repli- 
cations of the spectrum of x(f ), and this forms the basis for the sampling theorem. When 



{a) (b) 

Figure 7.14 Result of applying a first-ardor hold rather than a zero-order hold af- 
ter impulse sampling with ana-third the horizontal and vertical spacing used in Fig- 
ures 7.12(a) and (b) 
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u) s < X(jai), the spectrum of jr(f), is no longer replicated in X P {jta) and thus is 
no longer recoverable by lowpass filtering. This effect, in which the individual terms in 
eq. (7.6) overlap, is referredjto as aliasing , and in this section we explore its effect and 
consequences. 

Clearly, if the system, of Figure 7.4 is applied to a signal with cu* < 2 o>m, the 
reconstructed signal x r (t) will no longer be equal to ^(r). However, as explored in 
Problem 7.25, the original signal and the signal x r (t) that is reconstructed using band- 
limited interpolation will always be equal at the sampling instants; that is, for any choice 
of at Tl 


=*= x(nT), n = 0* ±\, ± 2 (7,13) 

Some insight into the relationship between x(f) and jt,(r) when ta s < 2wm is pro- 
vided by considering in more detail the comparatively simple case of a sinusoidal signal. 
Thus, let 


.i(f) = coswor, (7.14) 

with Fourier transform X(jdt) as indicated in Figure 7.15(a). In this figure, we have 
graphically distinguished the impulse at otQ from that at for convenience. Lei us 
consider Xp(jw), the spectrum of the sampled signal, and focus in particular on die 
effect of a change in the frequency w 0 with the sampling frequency to, fixed. In Fig- 
ures 7.15(b)— (e), we illustrate X p (jto) for several values of Also indicated by a 
dashed hue is the passband of the lowpass filter of Figure 7.4 with = w,/2. Note 
that no aliasing occurs in (b) and (c), since iu 0 < atj 2, whereas aliasing does occur 
in (d) and (e). For each of the four cases, the lowpass filtered output x r (f) is given as 
follows: 


(a) <£j 0 = 

at f 

“6 ; 

X r (t) - COS (OqC = JC(f) 

(fc) I0Q = 

2wj 

JT r (0 - COS^of = Jt(f) 

(c) <o 0 = 

4tt>j 

“6^ 

X r {t) = cosfftlj - OJ o)tl* x(t) 

(d) h><) = 

5*>j 
6 ! 

JCfO) = CO Sfu, - CU(})/ ¥= Jt<r>, 


When aliasing occurs, the original frequency <u 0 takes on the identity of a lower fre- 
quency, ftjj — FortOj/2 < <oq < w s ,as to.j increases relative to the output frequency 

(its — wo decreases. When ot s - &*<>, for example, the reconstructed signal is a constant. 
This is consistent with the fact that, when sampling once per cycle, the samples are all 
equal and would be identical to those obtained by sampling a constant signal (wo = 0). 
In Figure 7 A 6 r we have depicted, for each of the four cases in Figure 7. 1 5, the signal ^(r). 
its samples, and the reconstructed signal *,(0- From the figure, we can see how the lowpass 
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-Ulp <*» 0 <4 

(a) 

Xp(ja») 



(c) 2 (Wb-ido) 


Xpfl«) 



fbi 2 

(d> 

XpUc-jJ 



Figure 7,1 5 Effect in the frequency 
domain of oversampling and under- 
sampling: (a) spectrim of original si- 
nusoidal signal; (b), (c) spectrum of 
sampled signal with <d 5 > 2<oq\ {d), 

(e) spectrum of sampled signal with 
m s < 2c As we increase in mov- 
ing from (b) through (d), the impulses 
drawn with solid lines move to the 
right, while the impulses drawn with 
dashed lines move to the left, in (d) 
and (e), these Impulses have moved 
sufficiently that there is a change m the 
ones falling within the psssband of the 
ideal lowpass filter. 


filter interpolates between the samples, in particular always fitting a sinusoid of frequency 
less than &J2 to the samples of *(f). 

As a variation on the preceding examples, consider the signal 


jr(f) = Costco* + *£)■ 


CU5) 
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In this ea-se, the Fourier transform of x(t) is essentially the same as Figure 7.15(a), ex- 
cept that the impulse indicated with a solid line now has amplitude ire while the 
impulse indicated with a dashed line has amplitude with the opposite phase, namely, 
If we now consider the same set of choices for ojq as in Figure 7.15, the re- 
sulting spectra for the sampled versions of cos(n>uf -+■ 0) are exactly as in the figure, 
with all solid impulses having amplitude jre& and all dashed ones having amplitude 
ire"-**. Again, in cases (b) and (c) the condition of the sampling theorem is met, so 
that x r (t) = cos((*»o? + 4>) = *(/), while in <d) and <e) we again have aliasing- How- 
ever, we now see that there has been a reversal in the solid and dashed impulses ap- 
pearing in the pas&band of the lowpass filter As a result, we find that in these cases, 
x(i) — cos[(w. t — u>o)f — <£], where we have a change in the sign of the phase i.e., & phase 

reversal. 

It is important to note that the sampling theorem explicity requires that the sampling 
frequency be greater than twice the highest frequency in the. signal, rather than greater 
than or equal to twice the highest frequency. The next example illustrates that sampling a 
sinusoidal signal at exactly twice its frequency (i.e., exactly two samples per cycle) is not 
sufficient 


Example 7.1 

Consider the sinusoidal signal 


jc(/> = COS^y ) 1 + 

and suppose that this signal is sampled, using impulse sampling, al exactly twice the 
frequency of the sinusoid, i.e,, at sampling frequency t& f , As shown in Problem 7.39, if 
this impulse-sampled signal is applied as the input to an ideal lowpass filter with cutoff 
frequency u,/2, the resulting output is 


x r (0 = (COS cos 



As a consequence, we see that perfect reconstruction of x(r) occurs only in the case in 
which the phase is zero (or an integer multiple of 2 tt). Otherwise, the signal * r (f) does 
not equal x(r). 

As an extreme example, consider the case in which $ - -nf2, so that 


*ti = n« ^ ■ 


This signal ts sketched in Figure 7. 1 7 We observe that the valuer of the signal at integer 
multiples of the sampling period 2'rrf<t> s are zero. Consequently, sampling at this rate 
produces a signal that is identically zero, and when this zero input is applied to the ideal 
lowpass filter, the resulting output x r {t) is also identically zero. 
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Figure 7.17 Sinusoidal signal for Example 7.1. 


The effect of undersampling, whereby higher frequencies are reflected into Lower 
frequencies, is the principle on which the stroboscopic effect is based. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the situation depicted in Figure 7.18, in which we have a disc rotating at a constant rate 
with a single radial line marked on the disc. The flashing strobe acts as a sampling system, 
since it illuminates the disc for extremely brief time intervals at a periodic rate. When the 
strobe frequency is much higher than the rotational speed of the disc, the speed of rotation 
of the disc is perceived correctly. When the strobe frequency becomes less than twice the 
rotational frequency of the disc, the rotation appears to be at a lower frequency than is actu- 
ally the case. Furthermore, because of phase reversal , the disc will appear to be rotating in 
the wrong direction^ Roughly speaking, if we track the position of a fixed line on the disc 
at successive samples, then when a»o < w T < 2o>o, so that we sample somewhat more fre- 
quently than once per revolution, samples of the disc will show the fixed line in positions 
that are- successively displaced in a counterclockwise direction, opposite to the clockwise 
rotation of the disc itself. At one flash per revolution, corresponding tow < = oj d , the radial 
Line appears stationary (i.e., the rotational frequency of the disc and its harmonic* have 
been aliased to zero frequency). A similar effect is commonly observed in Western movies. 



Strobe 


Figure 7.T8 Strobe effect. 
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where the wheels of a stagecoach appear to be rotating more slowly than would he consis- 
tent with the coach’s forward motion, and sometimes in the wrong direction. In this case, 
the sampling process corresponds to the fact that moving pictures are a sequence of indi- 
vidual frames with a rate (usually between 18 and 24 frames per second) corresponding 
to the sampling frequency, 

The preceding discussion suggests interpreting the stroboscopic effect as an exam- 
pleof a useful application of aliasing due to undersampling. Another practical application 
of aliasing arises in a measuring instrument referred to as a sampling oscilloscope , This 
instrument is intended for observing very high-frequency waveforms and exploits the prin - 
ciples of sampling to alias these frequencies into ones that are more easily displayed The 
sampling oscilloscope is explored in more detail in Problem 7.38. 


7,4 DISCRETE-TIME PROCESSING OF CONTINUOUS-TIME SIGNALS 

In many applications, there is a significant advantage offered in processing a continuous- 
time signal by first converting it to a discrete-time signal and, after discrete-lime process- 
ing, converting back to a continuous-time signal. The discrete-time signal processing can 
be implemented with a general- or special-purpose computer, with microprocessors, or 
with any of the variety of devices that are specifically oriented toward discrete-time signal 
processing. 

In broad terms, this approach to continuous-time signal processing can be viewed 
as the cascade of three operations, as indicated in Figure 7, 19, where *<.(/) and y £ (0 are 
continuous-time signals and x^[n\ andy^n] arc the discrete-time signals corresponding to 
x r (f) and y L (/}. The overall system is, of course, a continuous-time system in the sense that 
its input and output are both continuous- time signals. The theoretical basis for converting 
a continuous-time signal lo a discrete-time signal and reconstructing a continuous time 
signal from its discrete-time representation !ies in the sampling theorem, as discussed 
in Section 7,1. Through the process of periodic sampling with the sampling frequency 
consistent with the conditions oF the sampling theorem, the continuous-time signal *,-</) 
is exactly represented hy a sequence of instantaneous sample values x t {nT): that is, the 
discrete-time sequence x d [rt\ is related to .t r (0 by 

xAn] = *AhT). (7.1ft) 


Xett 





Yc(t) 


Figure 7. T9 Discrete-tin>e processing of conti nuous-time signals, 
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The transformation of" x r (r) to corresponding to Ihe first system in Figure 7.19 will 
be referred to as con timtous- to-disc rew -time conversion and will be abbreviated C/D. The 
reverse operation corresponding to the third system in Figure 7.19 will be abbreviated D/C, 
representing discrete-time to con tinu ous - time conversion. The D/C operation performs an 
interpolation between the sample values provided to it as input. That is, the D/C operation 
produces a continuous-time signal y c {t) which is related to the discrete-time signal yj[«l 
by 


yrircl = yAnT). 

This notation is made explicit in Figure 7.20. In systems such as digital computers and 
digital systems for which the discrete-time signal is represented in digital form, the device 
commonly used to implement the C/Dconversionis referred to as an anaiog-ro-digiuit (A- 
to-D) converter, and the device used to implement the D/C conversion is referred to as a 
digitai-to-anaiog (D-to-A) converter. 


* c (t) 


C/0 

= *e (nT) 

Discrete -Time 

Ydinl *= ydnT) 

D^C 

VcttJ 

conversion 


System 


conversion 



t 


T 


r 


Figure 7.20 Notation for cont In uous-to-d isc rete-tj mo conversion and 
dlscrete-to-continious-time conversion, T represents the sampling period. 


To understand further the relationship between the continuous-time signal and 
i ts discreie-time representation xj [ri ] , it is helpful to represent C/D as a process of pe riodic 
sampling followed by a mapping of the impulse train to a sequence. These two steps are 
illustrated in Figure 7.21. In the first step, representing the sampling process, the impulse 
train *^(0 corresponds to a sequence of impulses with amplitudes corresponding to the 
samples of -MO and with a time spacing equal to the sampling period T. In the conver- 
sion from the impulse train to the discrete-time sequence, we obtain xj[n], corresponding 
to the same seqnence of samples of * r (0> but with unity spacing in terms of the new in- 
dependent variable n. Thus, in effect, the conversion from the impulse train sequence of 
samples to the discrete-time sequence of samples can be thought of as a normalization in 
time. This normalization in converting Xpit) to is evident in Figures 7.21(b) and (c), 
in which x r (t) and are respectively illustrated for sampling rates of T = T\ and 
T = 2T t . 

It is also instructive to examine the processing stages in Figure 7.19 in the frequency 
domain. Since we will be dealing with Fourier transforms in both continuous and dis- 
crete time, in this section only we distinguish the continuous-time and discrete-time fre- 
quency variables by using <u in continuous time and fi m discrete time. For example, the 
continuous-time Fourier transforms of jc f (r)and y c (i) are JM jot) and YAJm), respectively, 
while the discrete-time Fourier transforms of ^[jr] and j^[nJ are X d {e^ il ) and Y^U ia \ 
respectively. 
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C/D con version 



-4-3-2-101234 n -4 -3 -2 -1 0 1 2 3 4 n 


(c) 

Figure .7.21 Sampling with a periodic Impulse train followed by conversion 

to a discrete-time sequence: (a) overall system; (b) tor two samplng 
rates. The dashed envelope represents jfe(f); (c) the output sequence for the 
two different sampling rates. 


To begin let us express X p (joi)+ the continuous-time Fourier transform of x f (t), 
in terms of the sample values of **(/) by applying the Fourier transform to eq, (7,3), 
Since 

f 33 

x P <0 = - nT\ (7.17) 

«= 

and since the transform of 8(t - nT) is e~ JC * >,T 1 it follows that 

X P (jw) = V ^(nT)e- ’^ T . 

n = — 


(7.18) 
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Now consider the discrete-time Fourier transform of *£, [«]> that is, 

X,(e jn ) = jr (7 19) 

n = ■?' 

or, using eq. (7.16), 

X lf t?-'‘ ! ) = T X.AnTH'-'^" (7.20) 

n - x 

Comparing eqs. (7.18) and (7.20), we see that X^e* 11 ) and Xp(j&) are related through 

= X P {jWT). <7.21) 

Also, recall that, as developed in eq. (7,6) and illustrated in Figure 7.3, 

1 J ~ 71 , 

Xptiu) = - XtUito - *«*))■ <7.22) 

k = 

Consequently, 

i X x '0'<n - 2«-tyr). (7.23) 

A = x 

The relationship among X t (j<&\Xp(ju/), and is illustrated in Figure 7.22 

for two different sampling rates. Here, X^ie^*) is a frequency-scaled version of Xpijot) 



Figure 7,22 Relationship between X c (fi>f),X p {^l and for two dif- 

ferent samplng rates. 
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and, in particular, is periodic in H with period 2w. This periodicity is, of course, charac- 
teristic of any discrete-time Fourier transform, The spectrum of is related ro that of 
x t {0 through periodic replication, represented by eq. (7.22), followed by linear frequency 
scaling, represented by eq. (7.21). The periodic replication is a consequence of the first 
step in the conversion process in Figure 7.21, namely, the impulse-train sampling The 
linear frequency scaling in eq. (7.21) can be thought of informally as a consequence of 
the normalization in time introduced by converting from the impulse train x p (t) to the 
discrete-time sequence From the time-scaling property of the Fourier transform in 

Section 4.3.5, scaling of the time axis by VT will introduce a scaling of the frequency 
axis by T. Thus, the relationship ft = wT is consistent with the notion that, in converting 
from jr^(r) to Jfdlfl], the time axis is scaled by 1/7. 

Ln the overall system of Figure 7.19, after processing with a discrete-time system, 
the resulting sequence is converted back to a continuous-time signal. This process is the 
reverse of the steps in Figure 7.21, Specifically, from the sequence yvbj, a continuous- 
time impulse train »(/) can be generated. Recovery of the continuous-time signal >;(r) 
from this impulse train is then accomplished by means of lowpass filtering, as illustrated 
in Figure 7.23. 


O/C conversion 


y*[n] 


Conversion of 
discrete-time 
sequence to 
Impute* train 


y P ffl 



T 

l~ 

“1 

"s 


2 

2 


Y c (t 3 


Figure 7.23 Conversion of a 
discrete-time sequence to a continuous- 
time signal. 


Now let us consider the overall system of Figure 7.1 9, represented as shown in Fig- 
ure 7,24. Clearly, if the discrete-time system is an identity system (he., x d [n\ = v^[n]), 
then, assuming that the cooditions of the sampling theorem are met, the overall system 
will be an identity system. The characteristics of the overall system with a more general 
frequency response ) are perhaps best understood by examining the representative 

example depicted in Figure 7.25. On the left-hand side of the figure are the representative 


"cW' 


H c M 





>c(t) 


Figure 7.24 Overall system lor filtering a oontin nous-time signal using a discrete- 
lima filter, 



Mi«) H d (B 111 ). (e Jn ) 
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Figure 7.25 Frequency-domain illustration of the system of Figure 7.24: (a) continuous* 
time spectrum (b) spectrum after impulse-train sampling; (c) spectrum ot 
discrete-time sequence Xj[rtj; (d) and that are multlpEied to form 

yA* ,n Y' (e) spectra that are multiplied to form (f) spectra that are multiplied 

to form Yt(ja>). 
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spectra XAjw'h XpKjw ) . and where we assume thai < a^/2, so that there is 

no aliasing. The spectrum ) corresponding to the output of the discrete-time filter is 

the product of Xj(e jCi ) and and this is depicted in Figure 7.25(d) by overlaying 

//rffe /n ) and Xa{e jit ). The transformation to YAj***) then corresponds to applying a fre- 
quency scaling and lowpass filtering, resulting in the spectra indicated in Figure 7, 25(e) 
and <f). Since is the product of the two overlaid spectra in Figure 7.25(di, the 

frequency scaling and lowpass filtering are applied to both. In comparing Figures 7.25(a) 
and (f), we see that 


YAj<o) = XAjoMHAe il - T y (7.24) 

Consequently, for inputs that are sufficiently band limited, so that the sampling theorem is 
satisfied, the overall system of Figure 7.24 is, in fact, equivalent to a continuous-time LTI 
system with frequency response f/ r < joj) which is related to the discrete-time frequency 
response HAe jil ) through 


H L {jv» = 


HAe^) r 

0. 


jar | < (i} Jl 
|tu| > w s I2 


(7 25) 


The equivalent frequency response for this continuous-time filter is one period of the 
frequency response of the discrete-time filter with a linear scale change applied to the 
frequency axis. This relationship between the discrete-time frequency response and 
the equivalent continuous-time frequency response is illustrated in Figure 7.26. 

The equivalence of the overall system of Figure 7.24 to an LTI system is somewhat 
surprising in view of the fact that multiplication by an impulse train is not a time-invariant 
operation. In fact, the overall system of Figure 7.24 is not time invariant for arbitrary in- 
puts. For example, if * c (f) was a narrow rectangular pulse of duration less than T, then a 
time shift of jc<(f) could generate a sequence x[n] that either had all zero values or had 
one nonzero value, depending on the alignment of the rectangular pulse relative to the 


til 

-H'c 0 



n 


K. fju) 



-Jk 

T 


T 


Figure ?.2b Discrete-time fre- 
— qjency response and the equivalent 

« continuous-time frequency response 

for the system of figure 7.24 
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sampling impulse train. However, as suggested by the spectra of Figure 7,25, for band- 
limifed input signals with a sampling rate sufficiently high sc as to avoid aliasing, the 
sysiem of Figure 7.24 is equivalent to a continuous-time LT1 system. For such inputs, 
Figure 7.24 and eq. (7*251 provide the conceptual basis for continuous-time processing 
using discrete-lime filters. This is now explored further in the context uf some examples. 


7.4.1 Digital Differentiator 

Consider the discrete-time implementation of a continuous-time band-limited differenti- 
ating filter. As discussed in Section 3,9.1, the frequency response of a continuous-time 
differentiating filter is 


Hc(j<o) = ja>. 

and that of a hand-limited differentiator with cutoff frequency <*> t is 


(7.26) 


„ , , ^ f hi, Iwl < a »£- 
= H>« f - 


as sketched in Figure 7.27. Using eq. (7.25) with a sampling frequency 
that the corresponding discrete-time transfer function is 


= j(*f\ l a ! < n ’ 


(7.27) 
2w c , we see 

(7.28) 


as sketched in Figure 7.28. With this discrete-time transfer function, >v(0 in Figure 7.24 
will be the derivative of * t (/), assuming that there is no abasing in sampling x, (/). 



Figure 7.27 Frequency response 
of a continuous-time ideal band-limited 
differentiator H c (joi) = /&», |^| < v c . 
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Figure 7.24 Frequency response 
of discrete-time filter used to imple- 
ment a continuous-time band-limited 
differentiator. 


Example 7,2 

By considering the output of the digital differentiator for a continuous-time sine input, 
we may conveniently determine the impulse response of the discrete-time titter in 

the implementation of the digital differentiator. With reference to Figure 7.24, let 

- ~" n 

where T is the sampling period. Then 


l p M < irfT 
0, otherwise 


which is sufficiently band limited to ensure that sampling x c (r) at frequency w 5 = 2-ir/T 
does not give rise to any aliasing. It follows that the output of the digital differentiator is 


yAi) = 


cos(Trf/r) sm('irt/7’) 
ft ~~ irP 


[7.30) 


For x, (|) as given by etj.O-29), the corresponding signal -r^ln] in Figure 7.24 may 
be expressed as 


toln] = M”T) = j&[n}. 


(7.31) 


That is, for n * 0, Jt f (rtT) = 0, while 

*.<[01 = , AO ) = ~ 

which can be verified by FHopitaTsmle. We can similarly evaiiate y^In] in Figure 7.24 
corresponding to y r (r) in eq. (7,30). Specifically 

1 (-iy 

» * 0 - (7-32) 

0 n = 0 
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which can be verified for n ^ 0 by direct substitution into eq. (7.30) and for n =0 by 
application of L’Hopital's rule.. 

Thus when the input to the discrete-time filter given by eq. (7.2S) is the scaled 
unit impulse in eq. (7 .31), the resulting output is given by eq, (7,32). We then conclude 
that the impulse response of this filter is given by 

f (-ir 

Wl-i ST- 

I 0 n = 0 


7.4.2 HaJf-SampJe Delay 

In this section, we consider the implementation of a time shift (delay) of a continuous-time 
signal through the use of a system in the form of Figure 7.19. Thus, we require that the 
input and output of the overall system be related by 

y c {t) - Mr ~ A) <7.33) 

when the input Jr t -<r) is band limited and the sampling rate is high enough to avoid alias- 
ing and where A represents the delay time. From the time-shtftitig property derived in 
Section 4.3.2 

y.O> = * ^xaju)- 

From eq. (7.25), the equivalent continuous-time system to be implemented must be band 
limited. Therefore, we take 




0, otherwise ' 


(7.34) 


where is the cutoff frequency of the continuous-time filter, That is, 0 corresponds 

to a time shift as in eq. (733) for band-limited signals and rejects all frequencies greater 
than tu c . The magnitude and phase of the frequency response are shown in Figure 7.29(a). 
With the sampling frequency taken as hj s = 2w n the corresponding discrete-time 





T 


(a) (b) 

Figure 7.29 (a| Magnitude and phase of the frequency response for a 
continuous-lime delay; (b) magnitude and phase of the frequency response 
for the corresponding discrete-time delay. 
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frequency response is 


- e~^ T , |0| < 7 r. 


(7.35) 


and is shown m Figure 7, 29(b). 

For appropriately band-limited inputs, the output of the system of Figure 7.24 with 
as in $q. (7 35) is a delayed replica of the input. For A/T an integer the sequence 
y t j\n] is a delayed replica of that is. 


y £ f|tf) ^ xj 


n 


L 


A' 

T 


(7.36) 


For A/7 4 not an integer, eq. (7,36), as written, has no meaning, since sequences are denned 
only at integer values of the index. However, we can interpret the relationship between 
jtjfnj and Vrff/t] in these cases in terms of band- limited interpolation. The signals * L (r) 
and x rf|> 2 ] are related through sampling and band-limited interpolation, as are y 4 (r) and 
yj[n]. With HAe jii ) in eq. (7.35), yjfnl is equal to samples of a shifted version of the 
band-limited interpolation of the sequence This is illustrated in Figure 7.3C with 
A JT = 1/2, which is sometime^ referred to as a half-sample delay, 


x c (t) 


um 


*<j|n] ^xJnT) 


0 T 2T 


y* W — *c ft 2) 


f 


> 

j _. j 

T 

h "~H. 

F Yd In) 
\ 

s 




1 

_L 


T 


0 T 2T 
(bj 


Figure 7, BO (a) Sequence ot $arn~ 
pies of a continuous-time signal 
(b) sequence in (a) with a half-sample 
delay. 


Example 7,3 

The approach in Example 7.2 is also applicable to determining the impulse response 
hd[n\ of the discrete-time filter in the half-sample delay system. With reference to Fig- 
ure 7 24, let 


. . sin(7 itfT) 

XcU) = — ~ 

TTt 


(7.37) 


It follows from Example 7,2 that 


1 
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Also, since there ts no aliasing for the band-limited input in eq. (7 .37), the output of the 
half-sample delay system is 


JV(0 -^(r-r/2) 


siniMt - Ttlyr) 
Ml -TfT) 


and the sequence in Figure 7.24 is 


y<*1» = > t"T) = 


sin(ir<n ~ ^)) 


We conclude that 


A[n] * 


sin(7r(n - \)) 
ir(n - I) 


7.5 SAMPLING OF DISCRETE-TIME SIGNALS 

Thus far in this chapter, we have considered the sampling of continuous-time signals, and 
in addition to developing the analysis necessary to understand continuous-time sampling, 
we have introduced a number of its applications. As we will see in this section, a very sim- 
ilar set of properties and results with a number of important applications can be developed 
for sampling of discrete-time signals. 

7.5.1 Impulse-Train Sampling 

Tn analogy with continuous-time sampling as earned out using the system of Figure 7.2; 
sampling of a discrete-time signal can be represented as shown in Figure 7.31 . Here, the 
new sequence x p {n] resulting from the sampling process is equal to the original sequence 
.x[h] at integer multiples of the sampling period N and is zero at the intermediate samples; 
that is, 


Xp[n] = 


if n = an integer multiple of W 
0, otherwise 


(738) 


As with cominuous-time sampling in Section 7.1, the effect in the frequency do- 
mam of discrete-time sampling is seen by using the multiplication property developed in 
Section 5.5. Thus, with 


4 - 0 ! 

- tiVL (7.39) 

jt« — ce * 

we have, in the frequency domain, 

XAe^ = -- f Pie* 9 }X(e J1, *-^)de. 

2^ J2ir 


(7.40) 
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Figure 7,3? 

sampling. 


Discrete-time 


As in Example 5.6, the Fourier transform of the sampling sequence p[n] is 


^'•'1 = 77 if (7.41) 

* = -•» 

where o> iy the sampling frequency, equals 2ir/N. Combining eqs, (7.40) and (7.411. we 
have 


N- t 


x P un - 


(7.42) 


*=0 


Equation (7,42) is the counterpart for discrete-time sampling of eq, (7.6 \ for 
continuous-time sampling and is illustrated in Figure 7.32, In Figure 7. 32(c), with 
> (Wjw* or equivalently,^ > 2^ jW , there is no aliasing [i.e ,, the nonzero portions 
of the replicas of X^"} do not overlap], whereas with <t>, < 2 &>m as in Figure 7.32(d), 
frequency-domain aliasing results. In the absence of aliasing, Xie^) is faithfully repro- 
duced around <w = 0 and integer multiples of 2tt. Consequently, jrfnJ can be recovered 
from by means of a lowpass filter with gain N and a cutoff frequency greater than 
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Xfe^ 



<i), 2"TT Ed 

to 



Figure 7, 32 Effect in the frequency domain of impure train sampling of a 
discrete-time signal: (a) spectrum of original signal; (t>) spectrum of sampling 
sequence; (c) spectrum ol sampled signal with w* > 2^; (d) spectrum of 
sampled signal with ^ < 2*^. Note that aliasing occurs. 


and less than cu T — qjm , as illustrated in Figure 7.33, where we have specified the 
cutcff frequency of the lowpass filter as n} 5 /2. If the overall system of Figure 7.33(a) is ap- 
plied to a sequence for which w s < 2 h>m, so that aliasing results, x r [n\ will no longer 
be equal to However, as with continuous-time sampling, the two sequences will 
be equal at multiples of the sampling period; that is, corresponding to eq. 17.13), we 
have 

jCrlkNI - x[kNl k = a±l.±2,... ( (7.43) 

independently of whether aliasing occurs. (See Problem 7.46.) 
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Figure 7.33 Exact recovery of a discrete-time signal from Its samples us- 
ing an ideal lowpass filter (a) block diagram for sampling and reconstruction 
of a band-limited signal from its samples; (b) spectrum of the signal jr[n]; 

(c) spectrum of Xp[nJ; (d) frequency response of an ideal lawpass filter with 
cutoff frequency o*«/2; (e) spectrum of the reconstructed signal jr f [n]. For the 
example depicted here a j b > 2 <y« so that no aliasing occurs and consequently 
*[fll = x[i7]. 

Example 7*4 

Consider a sequence x[n] whose Fourier transform X(e-'“) has the property that 
X(e^) =0 for 2u/9 £ \at\ ^ it. 
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To determine the lowest rate at which jc[« 1 may be sampled without the possibility of 
aliasing, we must find the largest AT such that 


2 77 /2ir 

7f “ \~9 


N < 9/1 


We conclude that = 4, and the corresponding sampling frequency is 2tr/4 «■ ir/2. 


The reconstruction of *[«] through the use ot a lowpass filter applied to jc p I«] can be 
interpreted in the time domain as an interpolation formula similar to eq, <7 11 ). With fc[n] 
denoting the impulse response of the lowpass filter, we have 


. , _ Nu> c sinw^jt 
h[n] = * 

7T ii) c Tl 

The reconstructed sequence is then 

x, [n] - x 0 [n] *h[n\ 


(7.44) 


(7 45) 


or equivalently, 


x r [n] «■ 


■i 


V x[kN] 


Jk = -* 


Nw t sinu> L (« — kN) 
it w L (« — kN) 


(7.46) 


Equation (7.46) represents ideal band-limited interpolation and require? the implemen- 
tation of an ideal lowpass filter. In typical applications a suitable approximation for the 
lowpass filter in Figure 7.33 is used, in which case the equivalent interpolation formula is 
of the form 


+ * 

x r [n] = x[fcN]/i r [« “ iJV], (7.47) 

A= -«■ 

where h r {n 1 is the impulse response of the interpolating filter. Some specific examples, in- 
cluding the discrete-time counterparts of the zero-order hold and first-order hold discussed 
in Section 7.2 for continuous-time interpolation, are considered in Problem 7.50. 


7.5,2 Discrete-Time Decimation and Interpolation 

There are a variety of important applications of the principles of discrete-time sampling, 
such as in filter design and implementation or in communication applications. In many 
of these applications it is inefficient to represent, transmit, or store the sampled sequence 
Jfjjtrt] directly in the form depicted in Figure 7,31 f since, in between the sampling instants, 
is known to be zero. Thus, the sampled sequence is typically replaced by a new 
sequence **,[«], which is simply every A/th value of that is, 

(7.48) 


Also, equivalently, 


Jtj y[n] = jc[ntf]> 


(7.49) 
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since ^[fl] and xfttj are equal at integer multiples of A r . The operation of extracting every 
Nth sample is commonly referred to as decimation *' 5 The relationship between x[it], ip[«l, 
and xj,[n] is illustrated in Figure 7.34. 

To determine the effect in the frequency domain of decimation, we wish to determine 
the relationship between — the Fourier transform of jr fr £w] — and X(e^). To this 

end* we note that 


= X **(*]«''"* (7-50) 

or, using eq, (7,48), 

X b (e'“) = Y x p [kN]e~ Jak . (7.51) 

If we let n = fcN, or equivalently k = n/N , we can write 

integer 

multiple of jV 

and since - 0 when n is not an integer multiple of N, we can also write 

X b is Ja ) = Y Xflnle-^. (7.52) 



0 n 



n 


XtJn) 


Figure 7.34 Relationship between 
^[rr] corresponding to sampling and 
corresponding to decimation. 


technically, decimation would correspond to extracting every tenth sample. However, ii has become 
common Icon urology to refer to the operation as decimation even when N is not equal to 10, 
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Furthermore, we recognize the right-hand side of eq. (7.52) as the Fourier transform of 
that is, 


I ?- 

y x l ,[n\e- J ‘"' ,N = X p &“ /! ’). (7-53) 

n = « 

Thus, Fromeqs- (7.52) and (7.53), we conclude that 

X h {e>“) = (7.54) 

This relationship is illustrated in Figure 7.35, and from it, we observe that the spectra for 
the sampled sequence and the decimated sequence differ only in a frequency scaling or 
normalization. If The original spectrum X{e^) is appropriately band limited, so that there 
is no aliasing present in X P (e Jt£j ) T then, as shown in the figure, the effect of decimation is to 
spread the spectrum of the original sequence over a larger portion of the frequency band. 


X(e"") 





1 









-Nw m 




uj 


Figure 7.35 Frequency-domain illustration of the relationship between 
sampling and decimation 


Tf the original sequence jrfri] is obtained by sampling a continuous-time signal, the 
process of decimation car be viewed as reducing the sampling rate on the signal by a factor 
of N. To avoid aliasing, Xif-*") cannot occupy the full frequency band. In other words, if 
the signal can be decimated without introducing aliasing, then the original continuous- 
time signal was oversam pled, and thus, the sampling rate can be reduced without aliasing. 
With the interpretation of the sequence *[n] as samples of a cominnous-tinne signal, the 
process of decimation is often referred to as downsampling. 
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xjtl 





Figure 7.36 Continuous-time sig- 
nal that was originally sampled at the 
Nyquist rate. After discrete-time til- 
taring, the resulting sequence can be 
further downsampled. Here XU/u) 
is the continuous-time Fourier trans- 
'orm of *(0, Xaie**} and are 
the discrete-time Fourier transforms 
of Xsjrt] and respectively, and 
is the frequency response of 
the discrete-time lowpass fitter de- 
picted in the block diagram. 


In some applications in which a sequence is obtained by sampling a continuous- 
time signal, the original sampling rate may be as low as possible without introducing 
aliasing, but after additional processing and filtering, the bandwidth of the sequence 
may be reduced. An example of such a situation is shown in Figure 7.36 Since the 
output of the discrete-time filter is band limited, downsampling or decimation can be 
applied. 

Just as in some applications it is useful to downsample, there are situations in which 
it is useful to convert a sequence to a higher equivalent sampling rate, a process referred 
to as upsampling or interpolation. Upsampling is basically the reverse of decimation or 
downsampling. As illustrated in Figures 7.34 and 7.35, in decimation we first sample and 
then retain only the sequence values at the sampling instants. To upsample, we reverse 
the process. For example, referring to Figure 7.34, we consider upsampling the sequence 
to obtain jc[u], From r$[/t], we form the sequence by inserting N - 1 points 
with zero amplitude between each of the values in *&[n]. The interpolated sequence xfn] 
is then obtained from -Xpfn] by lowpass filtering. The overall procedure is summarized in 
Figure 7.37. 




Figure 7.37 Unsampling; (aj overall system; (b) associated sequences and spectra 

fj*P L I H A Am ■■ lln j> kii a. X X - £ A 1 F 
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Example 7,5 

In this example, we illustrate how acombuttlionofintexpol&Uon and decimation may be 
used to further downsample a sequence without incurring aliasing. It should be noted that 
maximum possible downsampling it achieved once the non-zero portion of one period 
o f the discrete-time spectrum has expanded to fi 11 the entire band from - it to ir. 

Consider the sequence *En] whose Fourier transform ) is illustrated in F3 gure 
7.38i'a), As discussed in Example 7.4, the Lowest rate at which impulse-train sampling 
may be used on Ibis sequence without incurring aliasing is 2 tt/ 4. This corresponds to 



Figure 7.38 Spectra associated wilh Example 7 5. (a) Spectrum of 
(b) spectrum after downsampling by 4, (c) spectrum after upsampling x[/i] by 
a factor of 2; |d> spectrum after upsampling x[n] by 2 and then downsampling 
by 9. 
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sampling every 4tfi value of x[n}. If the result of such sampling is decimated by a factor 
of 4, w« obtain a sequence .*&[/*] whose spectrum is shown in Figure 7-38ibj. Clearly, 
there is still no aliasing of the original spectrum. However, this spectrum is zero for 
< |<a>| ^ it, which suggests there is' room for further downsampling 
Specifically, examining Figure 7.38(a) we sec that if we could scale frequency 
by a factor of 9/2, the resulting spectrum would have nonzero values over the entire 
frequency interval from — tt to ir. However, since 9/2 is not an integer, we can’t achieve 
this purely by downsampling. Rather we must first upsample x[n\ by a factor of 2 and 
then downsample by a factor of 9, In particular, the spectrum of the signal .x^fn] obtained 
when x[nj is upsampled by a factor of 2, is displayed in Figure 7.38(c).. When is 
then downsampled by a factor of 9, the spectrum of the resulting sequence jr lf „( iP i] is as 
shown in Figure 7.38(d). This combined result effectively corresponds to downsampling 
x[tt] by a noninteger amount. 9/2, Assuming that A n ) represents unahawd samples of 
a continuous-time signal x c <r), our interpolated and decimated sequence represents the 
maximum possible (aliasing-free) downsampling of *<.(*). 


7.6 SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have developed the concept of sampling, whereby a continuous-lime 
or discrete-time signal is represented by a sequence of equally spaced samples. The con- 
ditions under which the signal is exactly recoverable from ihe samples i$ embodied in 
the sampling theorem. For exact reconstruction, this theorem requires that the signal to be 
sampled be band limited and that the sampling frequency be greater than twice the high- 
est frequency in the signal to be sampled. Under these conditions, exact reconstruction of 
the original signal is carried out by means of ideal lowpass filtering. The time-domain 
interpretation of this ideal reconstruction procedure is often referred to as ideal band- 
limited interpolation. En practical implementations, the lowpass filter is approximated and 
the interpolation in the time domain is no longer exact In some instances, simple inter- 
polation procedures such as a zero-order hold or linear interpolation (a first-order hold) 
suffice. 

If a signal is undersampled (i.e,, if the sampling frequency is less than that required 
by the sampling theorem), then the signal reconstructed by ideal band-limited interpolation 
will be related to the original signal through a form of distortion referred to as aliasing. 
In many instances, it is important to choose the sampling rate so as to avoid aliasing. 
However, there are a variety of important examples, such as the stroboscope, in which 
aliasing is exploited. 

Sampling has a number of important applications. One particularly significant set 
of applications relates to using sampling to process continuous- time signals with discrete - 
time systems, by means of minicomputers, microprocessors, or any of a variety of devices 
specifically oriented toward discrete-time signal processing. 

The basic theory of sampling is similar for both continuous-time and discrete- 
time signals. In the discrete-time case there is the closely related concept of decimation, 
whereby the decimated sequence is obtained by extracting values of the original sequence 
at equally spaced intervals. The difference between sampling and decimation lies in the 
fact that, for the sampled sequence, values of zero lie in between the sample values, 
whereas in the decimated sequence these zero values are discarded, thereby compressing 
the sequence in time The inverse of decimation is interpolation. The idea.% of decima- 
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tion and interpolation arise in a variety of important practical applications of signals and 
systems, including communication systems, digital audio, high-definition television, and 
many other applications. 


Chapter 7 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic category, and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the book. The remaining two sections contain problems belonging to 
the basic and advanced categories, respectively. 


BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 

7.1, A real-valued signal *(f) is known to be uniquely determined by its samples when 
the sampling frequency is w* - 1 O.OOGir. For what values of ai is X(jo>) guaranteed 
to be zero? 

7.2. A continuous-time signal *(r) is obtained at the output of an ideal lowpass filter 
with cutoff frequency <a c - l,0007r.Ifimpulse-trainsamplingisperf{>rmedon x(t\ 
which of the following sampling periods would guarantee that *(/) can be recovered 
from its sampled version using an appropriate lowpass filter? 

(a) T = 0.5 x l(H 

(b) T = 2 x 10“ 3 

(c) T = 10 -4 

73, The frequency which, under the sampling theorem, must be exceeded by tbe sam- 
pling frequency is called the Nyquist rate. Determine the Nyquist rate corresponding 
to each of the following signals: 

(a) jt(ri — \ 4- cos(2 J 0007ri) 4 sm(4 p 000rr/) 

(b) x{tl = JiD < 4 'Q n Q ir d 
(e) tu) = 

7 A. Let jf(/) be a signal with Nyquist rate <vq. Determine the Nyquist rate for each of the 
following signals: 

(a) x{i) 4 x(t — 1) 

(b) ^ 

(C) JT a (f) 

(d) x(f) cos wof 

73. Let jt(f)be a signal with Nyquist rate wo- Also, let 


y(/> = x{t)p(t - 1), 
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where 


pU) - 2 


5{< - n7>, and T < — . 

Wo 


Specify the constraints on the magnitude and phase of the frequency response of a 
filter that gives x(t ) as its output when y(/) is the input. 

7.6. In the system shown in Figure P7.6, two functions of time, MO and MO. are mul- 
tiplied together, and the product w{t} is sampled by a periodic impulse train. MO 
is band limited to wj, and MO is band limited to that i$, 

X](jm) = 0 h |(ij| ^ w t l 

JfsCiw) = o. M ^ wj. 

Determine the maximum sampling interval T such that w(t\ is recoverable 
from Wp(:) through the use of an ideal lowpass filter. 


p(t) = 2 &(t ~nT> 







<01 (l> 


-(i>2 


“2* Figure P7.6 


7.7. A signal jr(r) undergoes a zero- order hold operation with an effective sampling pe- 
riod T to produce a signal MO- Let -MO denote the result of a first-order hold 
operation on the samples of *(#); i.e.. 


at 

MO = 21 *(«T)M* - nTX 

n =■ -x 


where ft ■ (f) is the function shown in Figure P7.7. Specify the frequency response of 
a filter that produces MO as its output when MO is the input. 
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Figure P7.7 


7.8* Consider a real* odd, and periodic signal x(t) whose Fourier series representation 
may be expressed as 


5 / 1 

x{r) = - ] sm(*irf). 

J[ =0 


Let *{f) represent the signal obtained by performing impulse-train sampling on *(f ) 
using a sampling period of T = 0.2. 

(a) Does aliasing occur when this impulse-train sampling is performed on x(0? 

(b) If i(r) is passed through an ideal lowpass filter with cutoff frequency t tIT and 
passbandgain T, determine the Fourier series representation of the output signal 
ff(D- 

7*9. Consider the signal 


. . /sin SOtt* 

which we wish to sample with a sampling frequency of <it s = 150tt to obtain a 
signal g[t) with Fourier transform G(jto). Determine the maximum value of &> o for 
which it is guaranteed that 

G{jor) = 7 5X(j<a) for \w\ < <D$ t 

where X{j(o) is the Fourier transform of jc(r). 

7*10* Determine whether each of the following statements is true or false: 

(a) The signal jr(f) = u(t 4- 7!q) — u(t — 7\>) can undergo impulse-train sampling 
without aliasing, provided that the sampling period T < 2To, 

<b) The signal *(f) with Fourier transform X(j<n) = uUo + oj 0 ) - u(tu - can 
undergo impulse-train sampling without aliasing* provided that the sampling 
period T < Tr/cuy. 

(cl The signal *(r) with Fourier transform X{jii>) = u(to) -u(ai ^u) 0 >can undergo 
impulse-train sampling without aliasing, provided chat the sampling period T < 

7-11* Let * t (/) be a continuous-time signal whose Fourier transform has the property that 
X c (jtii) = Ofor |tu| > 2,000^. A discrete-tiihe signal 


x d [n] = x c {n{ 0.5 X 10" 3 )) 
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is obtained. For each of the following constraints on the Fourier transform X^ie^) 
of determine the corresponding constraint on 
(a> XAe***) is real. 

(b) The maximum value of Xjie***) over all w is l. 

(c) X^c**) = 0 for TT 

(d) X d ( e >n ~ XAe^-^l 

7.12. A discrete- time signal jt<*[n] has a Fourier transform Xj(e* u ) with the property that 
Xjltf J ") = 0 for 3 t/4 ^ fa] ^ tt, The signal is converted into a continuous-time 
signal 


ce, 

* c (0 = T 21 ^["1 

« = -* 


sin™(r - rtT) 
irit — nT ) 


where T — 10' Determine the values of u> for which the Fourier transform X c (j<u) 
of x t (r) is guaranteed to be zero. 

7.13, With reference to the filtering approach illustrated in Figure 7.24 H assume that the 
sampling period used is T and the input x c (r) is band Limited, so that X c (j'<u ) = 0 for 
|w| — w/j. If the overall system has the property that y c (t) - x c (t-2T)> determine 
the impulse response h[n] of the discrete-time filter in Figure 7.24, 

7.14. Repeat the previous problem, except this time assume that 


yM = 



7.15. Impulse-train sampling of jr[«] is used to obtain 


*[«] = 2 ■*["]«[» - 

*=-« 

IfJffe^) - 0for3ir/7 ^ |&>| ^ it, determine the largest value for the sampling 
interval which ensures thaE no aliasing takes place while sampling jc[it]. 

7.16. The following facts are given about the signal x[ti[ and its Fourier transform: 

1. x[ri\ is real. 

2* X{e jM ) ^ 0 for 0 < « < t r. 

3. Jc[ii]Er=^fi[«-2Jt) = &[n]. 

Determine *{ti] T You may find it useful to note that the signal (sin r) satisfies 

two of these conditions. 
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7.17. Consider an ideal discrete-time bandstop filter with impulse response h[n] for which 
the frequency response in the interval — it ^ to ^ it is 


Hie**) 


I, \at\ ^ J 

0, elsewhere 


Determine the frequency response of the filter whose impulse response is h[2n], 

7.18, Suppose the impulse response of an ideal discrete-time Jowpass filter with cutoff fre- 
quency fr/2is interpolated (in accordance with Figure 7.37) to obtain an upsampling 
by a factor of 2. What is the frequency response corresponding to this upsampled 
impulse response? 

7.1?. Consider the system shown in Figure P7,19 T with input jt[n] and the correspond- 
ing output y[n] r The zero-insemoti system inserts two points with zero amplitude 
between each of the sequence values in x\n]. The decimation is defined by 

y[n] = *[5*], 

where w[/i] is the input sequence for the decimation system. If the input is of the 
form 


x[n] = 


Sirloin 

TTtt 


determine the output y[n] for the following values of : 

(a) W] ^ ^ 

<b) om > ^ 



Figure P7.T9 


7.20, Two discrete-time systems and 52 are proposed for implementing an ideal low- 
pass filter with cutoff frequency tt/ 4. System S[ is depicted in Figure F7, 20(a). 
System 52 is depicted in Figure P7. 20(b). In these figures, Sa corresponds to a zero-' 
insertion system that inserts one zero after every input sample* while $b corresponds 
to a decimation system that extracts every second sample of its input. 

(a) Does the proposed system S : correspond to the desired ideal lowpass filter? 

(b) Does the propused system Sz correspond to the desired ideal lowpaas filter? 
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(aj- 



P) 

Figure P7.2G 


BASIC PROBLEMS 

7.21. A signal .t(0 with Fourier transform X(/o>) undergoes impulse-train sampling to 
generate 


x„(t) = ]T x{nT)S(! -nT) 

n = -« 

where T = 1G~ 4 . For each of the following sets of constraints on Mt) and/or Xiju*), 
does the sampling theorem (see Section 1. 1. 1 ) guarantee that x(f) can be recovered 
exactly from ^(f)? 

(a) X(j*}\ = 0 for M > SOOO'ff 

(b) X{M) * Ofor |w| > 15OO0 tt 

(c) (R = Ofor M > SOOO'ir 

(d) j{r) real and Xi jti »> ~ 0 for m > 5000rr 
<e) ^(r) real and X(jto) = 0 forw < -ISOOOit 
(f) X{jto) * X(jt o') = 0 for [co| > ISOOOtt 

(g> |X(;w)| ^ 0 forw > 5QOQir 

7.22. Hie signal >>(0 is generated by convolving a band-limited signal jti( 0 with another 
band-limited signal x^(0> that is, 

yiO * jf L (f)*jf 2 <0 


where 


X L (j<tO =0 for \(v\ > IOOQtt 
Xi{jo>) =0 for |uj > 2000^. 

Impulse-train sampling is performed on y(f) to obtain 
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y r (t) = X vCnTOr - nT). 

H =■ -s 

Specify the range of values for the sampling period T which ensures that y{t) is 
recoverable from >'^(0- 

7.23. Shown in Figure P7.23 is a system in which the sampling signal is an impulse train 
with alternating sign. The Fourier transform of the input signal is as indicated in the 
figure. 

(a) For A < 7r/(2tOjw), sketch the Fourier transform of * p (r) and y(f). 

(b) For A < ?r/<2 determine a system that will reoovei *(/) from *,,(*). 

(cj For A < ^7(2fti w )> determine a system that will recover x(t) from y(f). 

(d) What is the maximum value of A in relation to to*/ for which *(r) can be recov- 
. ered from either x p (t) or yi»? 


p(t) 



-Ctl M Ui M CD 





-3^r -t 7 tt 3tt cu 

A A A A Figure P7.23 

7,24, Shown in Figure P7.24 is a system in which the input signal is multiplied by a 
periodic square wave, The period of s(r) is T. The input signal is band limited with 
!#(./«> )| = 0for|tt»| tow. 
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(a) For A = 7/3, determine, in terms of tu^, the maximum value of T for which 
there is no aliasing among the replicas of X(jw) in W<j«o). 

(b) For 4 — 7/4, determine, in terms of u>m* the maximum value of 7* for which 
there is no aliasing among the replicas of X(jtif) in W(ja>). 

xft) ►^x) w(t) 



Figure P 7.24 


7*25. In Figure P7 ,25 is a sampler, followed by an ideal lowpass filter, for reconstruction of 
jc(r) from its samples x p (r) From the sampFiitg theorem, we know that if w s = 2tri7 
is greater than twice the highest frequency present in x{t) and w L - = u,/2, then the 
reconstructed signal x r f/) will exactly equal x(t). If this condition on the bandwidth 
of x{r) is violated, then x,(t) will not equal jc(f). We seek to show in this problem 
that if u> c = Wj/2, then for any choice of 7, x>{f) and x(f) will always be equal at 
the sampling instants; thar is, 

x r (kT) = x(kT\k = ft±l, ±2,.,.. 


p{t) = 1 S(t-cT} 


xtt) 


<H> 


x p (ti 


H( 

T 



r 

□ 

L 



*r(<) 


Figure P7.25 


To obtain this result, consider eq. (7,11), which expresses x r (t ) iti terms of the 
samples of .r(/|: 


x r (r) = 


V x(nT>r^ 

1 'JT 


sin[a> r (l - n7)J 

&> r (f — nT) 


With — a»;/2, this becomes 


- sin y(‘ ~ nT) 

t„(o = v run ^4 — - — 

- nT) 


JI - —i 


(P7.25— I ) 
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considering the values of a for which [sm(ar)|Ai =- 0, show from eq, 
(P7.25-1) that, without any restrictions, on jc(r), jr r {fc!T) — x{kT) for any integer 
value of k. 

7.26. The sampling theorem, as we have derived it, slates that a signal j[(r) must he sam- 
pled at a rate greater than its bandwidth (or equivalently, a rate greater than twice its 
highest frequency). This implies that if x{t) has a spectrum as indicated in Figure 
P7,26(a) then ,*{0 must be sampled at a rate greater than 2<^ However, since the 
signal has most of its energy concentrated in a narrow band, it would seem reason- 
able to expect that a sampling rate lower than twice the highest frequency could be 
used, A. signal whose energy is concentrated in a frequency band is often referred to 
as a bandpass signal. There are a variety of techniques for sampling such signals, 
generally referred to as bandpass-sampling techniques. 





p(t) = 1 8(t^ nT) 



T t 





-U> b “dig tl> 4 ti> b Ul 

(b) 


Figure P7.26 
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To examine Che possibility of sampling a bandpass signal as a rate less than 
che total bandwidth, consider the system shown in Figure P7-26(b). Assuming that 
<*» | > &>2 “ tu i ► find the maximum value of T and die values of the constants A, w at 
and <t>t, such that x r (r) = x(t). 

7.27. In Problem 7.26, we considered one procedure for bandpass sampling and recon- 
struction, Another procedure, used when *(/) is real, consists of multiplying x(r) by a 
complex-exponential and then sampling the product. The sampling system is shown 
in Figure P7 .27(a). With x(f) real and with X(jta) nonzero only forwi < |<u| < 2 , 
the frequency is chosen to be = (1/2 )(clii +• ^ 2), and the lowpass filter 
has cutoff frequency (l/2)(a>2 - 

(a) For X{jto) as shown in Figure F*7.27(b), sketch X p (jto). 

(b) Determine the maximum sampling period T such that xfr) is recoverable from 

(c) Determine a system to recover x(t ) from x p (t}. 


x(t) 


■Mx 




Xpft) 




(a] 


+™ 

p(t) ^ 2 6(t-nT} 

fl — -« t 


XtM 



Figure P7.27 


7.2S. Figure P7 .28(a) shows a system that converts a continuous-time signal to a discrete- 
time signal. The input je(f) is periodic with a period of 0. 1 second. The Fourier series 
coefficients of x(f ) are 


Ok 



— » < < +OG 


Ihe lowpass filter H(ja>) has die frequency response shown in Figure P7, 2 8 (b) The 
sampling period T - 5 x 10 -3 second. 

(a) Show that x[st] is a periodic sequence, and determine its period. 

(b) Determine the Fourier series coefficients of x[n]. 
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pft> = I S{t-fiT) 

n — -= 

fa) 


HUo)> 



(b) 


Figure P7.28 

1J19, Figure P7 .29(a) shows the overall system for filtering a e onti n uous -time signal using 
a discrete-time filter If X r {jta) and Hie*™) are as shown in Figure P7 29(b) with 
UT = 20 kHz, sketch X p {jm\ X{e^\ Y P U*>), and 



(b) 


Figure P7.29 
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7 JO* Figure P7.30 shows a system consisting of a continuous-time LTI system followed 
by a sampler, conversion to a sequence, and an LTI discrete-time system. The 
continuous-time LTI system is causal and satisfies the linear, constant-coefficient 
differential equation 


dyAO 

dt 


+ yAt) = x c (r>* 


Ttie input jq-(0 is a unit impulse 6(f). 

(a) Determine y e (t)- 

(b) Determine the frequency response /J(e JaP ) and the impulse response fc[/t] such 
thaiw[«] = S{«], 


dvM) 

~ir + *« 



pW=?*ft-nT> y(n] = y c (nT) 

n » -■ 


Figure P7JO 

7.31. Shown in Figure P7,3l is a system that processes continuous-time signals using a 
digital filter h[n\ that is linear and causal with difference equation 

y[n] = iy[n - 1] +*[«]. 

For input signals that are band limited such that X c (j<*>) - 0 for \<&\ > n!T, the 
system in the figure is equivalent to a continuous-time LTI system. 

Determine the frequency response HAJoj) of the equivalent overall system 
with input x c (0 and output y r (f). 



p(t) = X 8(t^nT) 

n 


Figure P7.31 

7 J2. A signal jc[k) has a Fourier transform X!>W) diat is zero for (*74) |up] s- ir, 
Another signal 
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Tv 

J[n] = x[ti\ S[n - 1 - 4*] 

(r= * 


is generated. Specify thej'requency response H{e JM ) of a lowpass filler that produces 
jr[n] as output when g[n) is the input. 

7,33. A signal x[n] with Fourier transform has the property that 

U]±J\n-3k}\(^y 


For what values of gi is it guaranteed that X{e iat ) = 07 

734. A real-valued discrete-time signal x[n] has a Fourier transform X{e j! ") that is zero 
for 3 ni 14 ^ |<i>| ^ tt. The nonzero portion of the Fourier transform of one period 
of X{e JW ) can be made to occupy the region \<o\ < tt by first performing upsampling 
by a factor of L and then performing downsampling by a factor of M. Specify the 
values of L and AT 

735. Consider a discrete-lime sequence jc[n] from which we form two new sequences, 
* r [rt] and x d [n\ where corresponds to sampling r[«] with a sampling period 
of 2 and corresponds to decimating *[rt] by a factor of 2 1 so that 


x p [n\ = 


*[*]. 

0 , 


n = 0,±%±4 t ... 
n - ±h±3 t ,.. 


and 


= Jt[2n]. 

(a) If *[*] is as illustrated in Figure P7 >35(a) T sketch the sequences x p [n\ and 

(b) If is as shown in Figure P7. 35(b). sketch X p {e*“} and X d (e^). 




iHlllrlflll 


«[nt 


0 

(a) 





Figure P7.35 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

7.36 Let *(r) be a band-limited signal such that X{j<*>) = Gfor|tu| ^ f- 

(a) If x (t) is sampled using a sampling period T, determine an interpolating function 
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g(/)such that 


^ = ± - nT). 

n - -x 

(h) Is the function g(f) unique? 

7.37. A signal Limited in bandwidth to fb>| < W can be recovered from nonunifoimiy 
spaced samples as long as the average sample density is 2(W/2ir) samples per sec- 
ond. This problem illustrates a particular example of nonuniform sampling. Assume 
that in Figure P7. 37(a): 

1. jc(f) is batid limited; X{ja>) - 0, jwj > IV. 

2. pit) is a nonuniformly spaced periodic pulse train, as shown in Figure P7. 37(b). 

3. /(f) is a periodic waveform with period T = 2WJV t Since /(f) multiplies an 
impulse train, only its values /( 0) = a and /(A) = A at t = 0 and t - A, re- 
spectively are significant. 

4. Hyijw) is a 90* phase shifter; that is, 

H, (» = [ tj' 


(M> > 0 

u> < 0 T 





p(t> 



-M 


1 . 

, 

J : 

U L 


.. 2 s /_£s 4 a) 0 A 2-tt /2s . a \ 

W \ W + A ) A w (w +A ) 


<b> 


F^ure P7.37 
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5. H 2 (j'ra) is an ideal lowpass filter; that is. 

' K t 0 < oj < W 

H 2 (jto) = r, -W <w< 0 , 

o. m>iv 

where A' is a (possibly complex) constant. 

(a) Find the Fouriei transforms of p(r) t yi (r), and 

(b) Specify the values of a y b, and K as functions of A such that z(j) = *(/) for any 
band-limited jct (?) and any A such that 0 < A < irfW. 

738. It is frequently necessary to display on an oscilloscope^ screen waveforms having 
very short time structures— for example, on the scale of thousandths of a nanosec- 
ond. Since the rise time of the fastest oscilloscope is longer than this, such displays 
cannot be achieved directly. If however, the waveform is periodic, the desired result 
can be obtained indirectly by using an instrument called a sampling oscilloscope. 

The idea, as shown in Figure P7 . 38( a) , is to sample the fast waveform x(f ) once 
each period, but at successively later points in successive periods. The increment 
A should be an appropriately chosen sampling interval in relation to the bandwidth 
of jc(r). If the resulting impulse train is then passed through an appropriate interpolat- 



FJgure P7.38 
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mg lowpass filter, the output y(r) will be proportional to the original fast waveform 
slowed down orstreiched out in time [i.e., yif) is proportional to *{flr) T wherea < 1J. 

For j(r) ~ A + B cos[(2 ir/Df + 0), find a range of values of A such that yCt) 
in Figure P7. 38(b) is proportional to *(ar) with a < 1. Also, determine the value of 
a in terms of T and A. 

7,39 A signal x r (t) is obtained through impuie-train sampling of a sinusoidal signal x(/) 
whose frequency is equal to half the sampling frequency 

-*(r) - cosfyf + 0^ 


and 

*p(0 = 2 “ «T) 

where T — 2tt /&>, . 

(a) Find g(r) such that 

x{t) 

(b) Show that 

g{nT) - 0 for n = 0, ± 1. ±2, * * 

(c) Using the results of the previous two parts, show that if .^(f) is applied as the 
input to an ideal lowpass filter with cutoff frequency vj^/2, the resulting output 
is 


= cos(0)cos(-ir +g(r>- 


(*) 


>(/) = cos(0)cos 



7,40, Consider a disc on which four cycles of a sinusoid are painted. The disc is rotated at 
approximately 15 revolutions per second, so that the sinusoid when viewed through 
a narrow slit, has a frequency of 60 Hz. 

The arrangement is indicated in Figure P7,40. Let v<0 denote the position of 
the line seen through the slit. Then 

v(r) = Acosiutf +0),<y u = t20?r. 


Position of line varies sinusoidally 
at 60 cycles per second 


I 


/ 

/ 


I / 



\ 


l 

l 


\ 

\ 


i 

\ 


\ 

V 


' x .. 

\ 

\ 

1 

\ 
t 

y * 

r j 


Disk rotating at 
15 rps 


Figure P/.40 
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For notations! convenience, we will normalize v(f) so that A =■ 1 . At 60 Hz, the eye 
is not able to follow v(f), and we will assume that this effect can be explained by 
modeling the eye as an ideal lowpass filter with cutoff frequency 20 Hz. 

Sampling of the sinusoid can be accomplished by illuminating the disc with a 
strobe light. Thus, the illumination can be represented by an impulse train; that is, 

m = y si r - kT), 

k = - * 

where l IT is the strobe frequency in hertz. The resulting sampled signal is the prod- 
uct KO Let Rijto), V{j<a\, and /(jtu) denote the Fourier transform'; of 

/-(/), WO- and i(0, respectively. 

(a) Sketch V{jo>), indicating dearly the effect of the parameters 4> and wq. 

(b) Sketch /(/wh indicating the effect of T. 

(c) According to the sampling theorem, there is a maximum value for T in terms 
of <i>D such that v(0 can be recovered from W*) using a lowpass filter Deteimine 
this value of T and the cutoff frequency of the lowpass filter. Sketch R {jaj ) when 
T is slightly less than the maximum value. 

If the sampling period T is made greater than the value determined in part 
(c), aliasing of the spectrum occurs. As a result of this aliasing, we perceive a 
lower frequency sinusoid. 

(d) Suppose dial 2tt/T = o/q + 2fhr. Sketch R{jta} For |&>| < 40 tt, Denote by v„(/} 
the apparent position of the line as we perceive ti. Assuming that the eye be- 
haves as an ideal lowpass filter with 20-Hz cutoff and unity gain, express v d (j) 
in the form 


v fl (0 = A fl co$(tu q + 

where A 0 is the apparent amplitude, to a the apparent frequency, and the 
apparent phase of v fl (t). 

(e) Repeat part (d) for 2tt/T = a> 0 — 20 it, 

7*41. In many practical situations a signal is recorded in the presence of an echo, which we 
would like to remove by appropriate processing. For example, in Figure P7.41 (a), 
we illustrate a system in which a receiver simultaneously receives a signal x{r) and 
an echo represented by an attenuated delayed replication of x(0* Thus, the receiver 
ouiput is sit ) = x(f) + ax(t - 7o), where |aj < 1. This output is to be processed to 
recover *(f) by first converting to a sequence and then using an appropriate digital 
filter h[ri \ , as indicated in Figure P7, 41(b). 

Assume that j(r) is hand limited [he., = 0 for |w[ > cujul and that 

\a\ < 1. 

(a) If To < irfojM, and the sampling period is taken tobeequal to 7b(i.e, p T = To), 
determine the difference equation for the digital filter A{«1 such that y c {t) is 
proportional to x(r). 

(b) With the assumptions of part (a), specify the gain A of the ideal lowpass filter 
such that y f (r) = 

(c) Now suppose that irlw^f < To < 2 Determine a choice for the sampling 
peried T, the lowpass filter gain A, and the frequency response for the digital 
filter h[n] such that y c (t ) is proportional to x<f). 
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a x(t-T<jl 





Receiver output 

= x<t> + c* x(t-To) 


ideal fcwpass 
filter 


6^(t) = *(t) +«x(t— Tg) 




p<t) = !&{t-kT) 

k ""^ &>) 

Figure F7.4P 

7.42, Consider a band-limited signal x f (r) that is sampled at a rate higher than the Nyquist 
rate. Hie samples, spaced T seconds apart, are then converted to a sequence x[nj, 
as indicated in Figure P7.42, 


p(t) - 2&(t-nT) 

n — 





Conversion of 
impulse train 
to sequence 


■=■ Xc inT) 


Figure P7.42 

Determine the relation between the energy Ed of the sequence, the energy E i 
of the original signal, and the sampling interval T . The energy of a sequence x[n ] is 
defined as 


Ed = ^ \ x l n l\ 7 > 

n= -•= 

and the energy in a continuous-time function x c -(t\ is defined as 

r + * 


E t = 




Ur(Opd#, 
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7.43, Figure P7.43i.aJ depicts a system for which the input and output are diicrete-time 
signals. The discrete-time input r[«] is converted to a continuous-time impulse train 
x p (t). The continuous-time signal jfp(f) is then filtered by an LTI system to produce 
the output y t (r), which is then convened to the discrete-time signal y[/t). The LTI 
system with input (r) and output y t (r) is causal and is characterized by the linear 
constant-coefficient differential equation 


d 2 y c it) t A dy c {t) 
dt* * dt 


+ 3y c (f) = xAtl 


The overall system is equivalent to a causal discrete-time LTI system, as indicated 
in Figure P7 .43(b). 

Determine the frequency response H(e jat ) and the unit sample response h[n] 
of the equivalent LTI system. 


1 a(t — nT) 


n - 



y[nj 


K & (t) = i. x[n] S(t-nT) 
n--= 

> P h)-y c (t> XB(l-nT) 

r n - — * 


(a) 


yfnj =y c (nTJ 





h[n]; H(en 



LTI system 



* 

y[n] 


Figure P7.43 

744, Suppose we wish to design a continuous-time generator that is capable of producing 
sinusoidal signals at any frequency satisfying 

(O | ^ O) £ £t> 2* 

where o>\ and <i>i are given positive numbers* 

Our design is to take the followingform: We have stored a discrete-time cosine 
wave of period N ; that is. we have stored jt[0] , . „ . . x [W — 1 ] » where 
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*[/:] = cos 


Ink 

~N~ 


Every T seconds we output an impulse weighted by a value of jc[A], where we pro- 
ceed through the values oft lina cyclic fashion. That is, 

yikT) = x{k modulo tf), 

or equivalently, 


x*n = cos (^). 

and 

jpW = X cos (^r) S(f ~ kT >- 

(a) Show that by adjusting T , we can adj ust the frequency of the cosine signal being 
sampled. That is, show that 


■+<* 

y P {0 = (cos too' i ^ *7). 

*= -» 

where ton = 2if/NT. Determine a range of values for 7 such that y(r) can rep- 
resent samples of a cosine signal with a frequency that is variable over the full 
range 


to| ^ to £ wi- 


th) Sketch Y p (Jcu). 

The overall system for generating a continuous-time sinusoid is depicted 
in Figure P7,44(a), H (jo>) is an ideal lowpass filter with unity gain in its pass- 
band; that is. 


H(jw) 


1, |to| < to r 

0. otherwise 



H(j <#) 


y(t> 


y(t) 




<a(M 


COS Hit 


(W 


Figure P7.44 
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The parameter <*> L is to be determined so that y{i) is a continuous-time cosine 
signal in the desired frequency band. 

(c) Consider any value, of T in the Fange determined in part (a). Determine the 
minimum value of N and some value for <o c such that y(r) is a cosine signal in 
the range oj] ^ <*? ^ <& 2 - 

<d) The amplitude of y(f) will vary, depending upon the value of at chosen between 
o>i and (n 2 . Thus, we must design a system G{j<a) that normalizes the signal as 
shown in Figure P7 -44(b). Find such a G(yai). 

7,45. In the system shown in Figure P7.45, the input * f (0 is band limited with X { (jut) = 

0, H > 2t r x 10 4 . The digital filter h[n] is described by the input-output relation 




n - -j 


Figure P7.45 


n 

v[«] = r T (P7.45-1) 

1 1 T -X 


(a) What is the maximum value of T allowed if aliasing is to be avoided in the 
transformation from xM to 

(bt With the discrete-time LTI system specified through eq (P7.45-1), determine 
its impulse response h[n]. 

(c) Determine whether there is any value of T for which 

lint y[n ] =* lim f x c <t)Jt, (P7.45-2) 

/i^-kx f— 

If so, determine the maximum value. If not, explain and specify how T would 
be chosen so that the equality in eq. (P7.45-2) is best approximated. (Think 
carefully about this part; it is easy to jump to the wrong conclusion!! 

7.46 A signal x[n] is sampled in discrete time as shown in Figure P7_46 r h r [ n] is an ideal 
low pass filter with frequency response 


H r (*n - 


1 


l«l < * 


0. £<fw|<*r 

From eqs, (7.46) and (7,47), the filter output is expressible as 

,Nai t sinoiri'n — kN) 

jrtrirf— tuv j — y jqjfiYj 
*=-• X A=-» 


~ r ” T'*- 

*r[n] *= ^ x[kN]k r [rt- kN] = ^ 


7T at L (/i — kN) 
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Figure P7.46 


where = 2*r/iV. Show that independent of whether the sequence *[n] is sam- 
pled above or below the Nyquist rate* ] “ jr[mA/]. where m is any positive or 
negative integer 

7.47.. Suppose jc[n] has a Fourier transform that is zero for 7 t/ 3 < |<t>| =s tt. Show that 


jt(h] = X 

k= —a: 


sin(f(rt- 3*)>\ 
f <» - 3*) / 


7.4&* Ifj[«] = cos(|/?+^o) with 0 s < 2 tt and g[n] = Jr[rc]X* = ~4k], what 

additional constraints, must be imposed on to ensure that 


g[n ]* 


sin 

4 __. 



*["]? 


7.49. As discussed in Section 7.5 and illustrated in Figure 7.37, the procedure for interpo- 
lation or upsampling by an integer factor N can be thought of as the cascade of two 
operations. The first operation, involving system 4* corresponds to inserting N - 1 
zero-sequence values between each sequence value of x[n] t so that 


XpW = 



n = 0, ±N f ± 2ATj . . . 
otherwise 


For exact band-limited interpolation* H(e Jur ) is an ideal lowpass filter 

(a) Determine whether or not system A is linear. 

(b) Determine whether or not system A is time invariant. 

(c) For as sketched in Figure P7.49 and with jV = 3* sketch X P {e ftI} ). 

(d) For N — 3* as m Figure P7.49, and appropriately chosen for 

exact band-limited interpolation* sketch X(e jat ). 







IT 


<*> Figure P7.49 
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7.50. In this problem, we consider the discrete-time counterparts of the zero-order hold and 
first-order hold, which were discussed for continuous time in Sections 7. 1 2 and 7.2. 

Let *|nj be a sequence to which discrete-time sampling, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 731, has been applied. Suppose the conditions of the discrete-lime sampling 
theorem are satisfied; that is, w,, > where <*> s is the sampling frequency and 
= 0, < |tu| ^ 7T. The original signal *[«] is then exactly recoverable 

from by idea] lowpass filtering, which, as discussed in Section 7.5, corre- 
sponds to band-limited interpolation. 

The zero-order hold represents an approximate interpolation whereby every 
sample value is repeated (or held) N — I successive times, as illustrated in Figure 
P?.50(a) for the case of N — 3. The first-order hold represents a linear interpolation 
between samples, as illustrated in the same figure. 



<d) 


Figure P7,50 
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(a) The zero-order hold can be represented as an interpolation in the form of eq. 
(7.42) or, equivalently, the system in Figure P7 .50(b). Determine and sketch 
ho[n] for the general case of a sampling period M 

(b) .x[n] can be exactly recovered from the zero-order-hold sequence *o[fl] using an 
appropriate LTJ filter H{e JW )+ as indicated in Figure P7, 50(c), Determine and 
sketch 

(c) The first-order-hold (linear interpolation) can be represented as an interpolation 
in the form of eq (7.42) or, equivalently, the system m Figure P7, 50(d), Deter- 
mine and sketch k j [ri] for the general case of a sampling period ,V. 

(d) x[ ft] can be exactly recovered from the first-order-hold sequence x [ [n] using an 

appropriate LTI filter with frequency response Determine and sketch 

7.51. As shown in Figure 7,37 and discussed in Section 7,5.2, the procedure for inter- 
polation or upsampling by an integer factor N can be thought of as a cascade of 
two operations. For exact band-limited interpolation, the filter H(e ;a> ) in Figure 
7.37 is an ideal lowpass filter. In any specific application, it would be necessary 
to implement an approximate lowpass filter In this problem, we explore some use- 
ful constraints that are often imposed on the design of these approximate lowpass 
filters. 

(a) Suppose that is approximated by a zero-phase FIR filter The filter is 

to be designed with the constraint that the original sequence values get 

reproduced exactly; that is T 


JCftt] = x<i 


n 

L 


, ft = 0 ,±L ±2Z* . , 


(P7.SI-1) 


This guarantees that, even though the interpolation between the original se- 
quence values may not be exact, the original values are reproduced exactly in 
the interpolation. Determine the constraint on the impulse response fc[n] of the 
lowpass filter which guarantees that eq. (P7.51-1 ) will hold exactly for any se- 
quence 

(b) Now suppose that the interpolation is to be carried out with a linear-phase, 
causal, symmetric FIR filter of length that is 

h{n\ = 0,n < 0,n > N - L (P7.51-2) 


H{e* w ) = Hst{e^)e (P7.51-3) 

where is real. The filter is to be designed with the constraint that the 

original sequence values get reproduced exactly, but with an integer delay 
a, where a is the negative of the slope of the phase of H{e I<a ), that is, 


x[n\ = xj 


n — at 


L 


n - a = 0, ±L, ±2L, . , , 


(P7.51-4) 


Determine whether this imposes any constraint on whether the filter length N 
is odd or even. 
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<c) Again, suppose that the interpolation is to be carried out with a linear-phase, 
causal, symmetric FIR filter, so that 

where is real. The filter is to be designed with the constraint that the 

original sequence values Xd[n] gel reproduced exactly, but with a delay Af that 
is not necessarily equal to die slope of the phase; that is, 

xfn] = xj n j, rt — M = 0, ±L* -2 Ly .... 

Determine whether this imposes any constraint on whether the filter length N is 
odd or even. 

7*52 In this problem we develop the dual to the time-domain sampling theorem, whereby 
a time-limited signal can be reconstructed from frequency-domain samples. To de- 
velop this result, consider the frequency-domain sampling operation in Figure P7 .52. 



I x 

F(|u) = 2 o(oj - ku>o) 

k — -*• 


X(M 



w 


0 u>q 2u>q 


Figure P7.S2 
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(a) Show that 

*(/) = jc( 0 * j 3(f) 

where *(/% *(/), and pit > are the inverse Fourier transforms of XOw), 

and P{Ji 0 ) t respectively. 

(b) Assuming that ,*(f) is time-limited so that x(f) — 0 for |f[ ^ show that .*(;) 
can be obtained from x[t) through a “low-time windowing” operation. That is, 

x{*) = 5(f)w(/) 


where 


wic) 


<t>0. 

o. 


kl * 

kl> 





(C) 


Show that x{() is not recoverable from x(t) if x(r) is not constrained to be zero 
for Irj > -L. 

I I Uf! 
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B.O INTRODUCTION 

Communication systems play a key role in our modem world in transmitting information 
between people* systems, and computers. In general terms, ip all communication systems 
the information at che source is first processed by a transmitter or modulator to change it 
into a form suitable for transmission over the commumcadon channel. At the receiver, the 
signal is then recovered through appropriate processing. This processing is tequired for a 
variety of reasons. In particular, quite typically, any specific communication channel has 
associated with it a frequency range over which it is best suited for transmitting a signal 
and outside of which communication is severely degraded or impossible. For example, 
the atmosphere will rapidly attenuate signals in the audible frequency range (10 Hz to 20 
kHz), whereas it will propagate signals at a higher Frequency range over longer distances. 
Thus, in transmitting audio signals such as speech or music over a communication channel 
that relies on propagation through the atmosphere, the transmitter first embeds the signal 
through an appropriate process into another, higher frequency signal. 

Many of the concepts and techniques we have developed in the earlier chapters of 
this text play a central role in the analysis and design of communication systems. As with 
any concept that is closely tied to a wide variety of important applications, there are a large 
number of detailed issues to be considered, and, as indicated in the bibliography, there are 
nuMiij excellent texts on the subject. While a full and detailed analysis of communication 
systems is well beyond the scope of our discussions here, with the background of the 
previous chapters we are now in a position to introduce some of the basic principles and 
issues encountered in the design and analysis of these systems. 

The general process of embedding an information -bearing signal into a second 
signal is typically referred to as modulution. Extracting the information-bearing signal 
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is known as demodulation. As we will see, modulation techniques not only allow us to 
embed information into .signals that can be transmitted effectively, but also make possible 
the simultaneous transmission of more than one signal with overlapping spectra over the 
same channel, through a concepi referred to as multiplexing. 

There are a wide variety of modulation methods used in practice, and in this chapter 
wc examine several of the most important of these. One large class of modulation meth- 
ods relies on the concept of amplitude modulation or AM in which the signal we wish to 
transmit is used to modulate the amplitude of another signal, A very common form of am- 
plitude modulation is sinusoidal amplitude modulatiof\v which we explore in some detail 
in Sections 8.1-8.4 together with the related concepts of frequency-division multiplexing. 
Another important class of AM systems involves the modulation of the amplitude of a 
pulsed signal, and in Sections 8.5 and 8.6 we examine this form of modulation as well as 
the concept of time-division multiplexing. Id Section 8.7 we then examine a different form 
of modulation, namely sinusoidal frequency modulation in which the information -bearing 
signal is used to vary the frequency of a sinusoidal signal . 

All of the discussion up through Section 8.7 focuses attention on continuous-time 
signals, since most transmission media, such as the atmosphere, are best thought of as 
continuous-time phenomena. Nevertheless, not only is it possible to develop analogous 
techniques for discrete-time signals, but it is of considerable practical importance to con- 
sider modulation concepts involving such signals, and in Section 8.S we examine some of 
the basic ideas behind the communication of discrete-lime signals. 


a. 1 COMPLEX EXPONENTIAL AND SINUSOIDAL AMPLITUDE MODULATION 

Many communication systems rely on the concepi of sinusoidal amplitude modulation, in 
which a complex exponential or sinusoidal signal c{r) has its amplitude multiplied (mod- 
ulated) by the information-bearing signal The signal i(r) is typically referred to as 
the modulating signal and the signal c(r) as the carrier signal. The modulated signal y(n 
is then the product of these two signals: 

v(0 = 4Dc;n 

As we discussed in Section 8.0, an important objective in modulation is to produce a 
signal whose frequency range is suitable for transmission over the communication channel 
to be used, In telephone transmission systems, for example, long-distance transmission is 
often accomplished over microwave or satellite linkx. The individual voice signals are 
in the frequency range 200 Hz to 4 kHz, whereas a microwave link requires signals in 
the range 300 megahertz (MHz) to 300 gigahertz (GHz), and communication satellite 
links operate in the frequency range from a few hundred MHz to over 40 GHz. Thus, 
for transmission over these channels, the information in a voice signal must be shifted 
into these higher ranges of frequency. As we will see in this section, sinusoidal amplitude 
modulation achieves such a shift in frequency in a very simple manner. 


8.7,1 Amplitude Modulation with a Complex Exponential Carrier 

There are two common forms of sinusoidal amplitude modulation, one in which the earner 
signal is a complex exponential of the form 


c(t) = e 


e, > 


( 8 . 1 ) 
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and the second in which the carrier signal is sinusoidal and of the form 

c{f> =* cos(tu ( r + & c y (8.2i 

In both cases, the frequency & c is* referred to as the carrier frequency. Lei us consider first 
the case of a complex exponential carrier, and for convenience, let us choose d<_ = 0, so 
that the modulated signal is 

y(J) = (8.3) 

From the multiplication property (Section 4.5), and with X(j(u). Yijto). and C{jcj) 
denoting the Fourier transforms of y(/), and c(f), respectively. 


Y(jw}= 

(8.4) 

For c(f) a complex exponential as given in eq. (8.1 ), 


C{jvf) = 2 

(8,5) 

and hence. 


^ X{jw - jtorl 

(8.6) 


Thus, the spectrum of the modulated output y{t) is simply that of the input, shifted in 
frequency by an amount equal to the earner frequency ea t . For example, with X (jot) band 
limited with highest frequency {and bandwidth 2w*r)p as depicted in Figure 8.1(a), 
the output spectrum Y(jta) is that shown in Figure 8. 1(c). 



C{. 

1 

w) 

2-rr 

1 







(bj 





Figure S. 1 Effecl in the frequency 
domain of amplitude modulation with a 
complex exponential earner, (a) spec- 
trum of modulating signal /(f): (fc> 
spectrum of carrier c(f) *= (c) 

spectrum of amplitude-modulated sig- 
nal y(f) - xff)e*" ct . 
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rrom eq. (8*3), it is dear that *{/> car be recovered from the modulated signal _y(/) 
by multiplying by the complex exponential that is, 

X(t) = tit)*--™' 1 . (8.7) 

In the frequency domain, this has the effect of shifting the spectrum of the modulated signal 
back to its original position on the frequency axis The process- of recovering the original 
signal from the modulated signatis referred to as demodulation, a topic we discuss at more 
length in Section 8.2, 

Since r is a complex signal, cq. (8,3) can be rewritten as 

y(r) = *(r)cosaj, / + j.t( 0 sinter '8,8) 

Implementation of eq, (8.7) or (8,8) with .*(/) real utilizes two separate multipliers and two 
sinusoidal carrier signals that have a phase difference of tt/ 2, as depicted in Figure 8 ,2 for 
c(0 given by eq. (8.1). In Section 8.4 we give an example of one of the applications in 
which there are particular advantages to using a system, such as in Figure 8.2, employing 
two sinusoidal carriers with a phase difference of irfl. 


cos((d c m- 9<,) 



|y(0' 




Figure 8.2 Implementation of am- 
plitude modulation with a complex ex- 
ponential carrier c(?) - 


8. 1.2 Amplitude Modulation with a Sinusoidal Carrier 

In many situations, using a sinusoidal earner of the form of eq. (8.2) is often simpler than 
and equally as effective as using a complex exponential carrier in effect, using a sinusoidal 
earner corresponds to retaining only the real or imaginary part of the output of Figure 8,2. 
A system that uses a sinusoidal carrier is depicted in Figure 8,3. 


cca{(i5 f .t+ e t ) 


xft) 


(t . Figure 8.3 Amplitude modulation 
with a sinusoidal carrier. 


The effect of amplitude modulation with a sinusoidal earner in the form ofeq. (8.2) 
can be analyzed in a manner identical lu that in the preceding subsection. Again, for 
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convenience we choose 9 ( — 0. In this case, the spectrum of the carrier signal is 

Cijti y) = ^[5(01 — &) 4 ) + + *)[■)]. (8.9) 


and thus, from eq. 1,8.4), 


YU») = Xja> - jo>r) + X(J«i + M )j. (8. 10) 

With X{ju>) as depicted in Figure 8.4(a), the spectrum of >’(/)isthat shown in Figure 8.4(c). 
Note that there is now a replication of the spectrum of the original signal, centered aiound 
both +<t>, and As a con sequence , r(r) is recoverable only if £t>^/ > to,, since 

otherwise the two replications will overlap in frequency. This is in contrast to the case of a 
complex exponential carrier, tor which a replication of the spectrum of the original signal is 
centered only around Specifically* as we saw in Section 8,1 .1 , in theca&e of amplitude 
modulation with a complex exponential carrier, _*(f) can always be recovered from y{f) 
for any choice of «>< by shifting the spectrum back to its original location by multiplying 
by e ;ciM , as in eq. (8.7). With a sinusoidal carrier, on the other hand, as we see from 
Figure 8,4, if ta < < &>,*#, then there will be an overlap between the two replications of 
For example* Figure 8,5 depicts Y(jw) for <u t = u>m/2, Clearly, the spectrum of 
s<0 is no longer replicated in Y{ja j), and thus, it may no longer be possible to recover x{t) 
from y(f)‘ 


X(ju>) 




Cfjto) 

i 


(b) 


IT 




Uj 


Y^tu) 



Figure BA Effect in the frequency 
domain of amplitude modulation with a 
sinusoidal carrier: (a) spectrum of 
modulating signal *(/); (b) spedrum 
of carrier c{t) = cos (cj spectrum 
of amphlude-modubied signal. 
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X(jo.) 



Y(M 



Figure 8.5 Sinusoidal amplitude 
modulation with carrier cos wj lor 
which tu c = htu/2: (a) spectrum of 
modulating signal; ib) spectrum of 
modulated signal. 


8.2 DEMODULATION FOR SINUSOIDAL AM 

Al the receiver in a communication system, the informaiion-bearing signal *{/) is recov- 
ered through demodulation. In this section, we examine the process of demodulation for 
sinusoidal amplitude modulation, as introduced in the previous section. There are two com- 
monly used methods for demodulation, each with its own advantages and disadvantages 
In Section 8.2. 1 we discuss the first of these, a process referred to as synchronous demod * 
ulation, in which the transmitter and receiver are synchronized in phase. In Section 8.2.2, 
we describe an alternative method referred to as asynchronous demodulation. 


8.2. 1 Synchronous Demodulation 

Assuming that tu e > ^^demodulation of a signal that was modulated with a sinusoidal 
cairieT is relatively straightforward. Specifically, consider the signal 

y(/) = .r(Ocostu,.r. ■;8. LU 

As was suggested in Example 4,21, the original signal can be recovered by modulating 
yO) with the same sinusoidal earner and applying a lowpass filter to the result To see this, 
consider 


w(r) = v(/)cosw r r i 8. 1 2 > 

Figure 8,6 shows the spectra of y(r) and w{f)p and we observe that x(/)cati be recovered 
from u'(r) by applying an ideal lowpass filLer with a gain of 2 and a cutoff frequency that 
is greater than w and less than 2ca t — The frequency response of the lowpass filter 
is indicated by the dashed line in Figure 8.6(c). 

The basis for using eq. (8,12) and a lowpass filter to demodulate v(0 can also be 
seen algebraically. From eqs. (8.1 1) and (8. 12), it follows that 

w(f) = .*(/) cos 2 < 0 , 4 , 
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Yfjw) 



TT 


(b) 


i 


tii 


W(jo») 



Figure 8.6 Demodulation of an amplitude-modulated signal with a sinu- 
soidal carrier: fa) spectrum of modulated signal; (b) spect um of carrier signal, 
(c) spectrum of modulated srgnal multiplied by the carrier The dashed line 
indicates the frequency response of a owpass filter used to extract the de- 
modulated signal. 


or, using the trigonometric identity 

cos 2 0) c t 


L 1 

- + - coxZcu., t, 

L 2 


we can rewrite w(r) as 


MO = ”*(/) - |x(r)cos2w^ 


(3.13) 


Thus, w(r) consists of the sum of two terms, namely one-half the original signal and one- 
half the original signal modulated with a sinusoidal earner at twice the original carrier 
frequency Both of these terms are apparent in the spectrum shown in Figure 8 6(c), 
Applying the lowpass filter to n j (r) corresponds to retaining the first term on the nght-hand 
side of eq. (8.13) and eliminating the second term. 

The overall system for amplitude modulation and demodulation using a complex 
exponential carrier is depicted in Figure 8.7* and the overall system for modulation and 
demodulation using a sinusoidal carrier is depicted in Figure 8.8. in these figures, we 
have indicated the more general care in which, for both the complex exponential and the 
sinusoidal earner, a carrier phased is included. The modification of the preceding analysis 
so as to include 6 C is straightforward and is considered in Problem 8.21 , 
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x(t) 



y(tj 


£,fcu c t I U : ,l 

U) 


Wt) * y(ti 

j i 

cos i(u e t + n t ) 

(a) 


y(t> — 


£ | |li?-I ♦ lv | 

(b) 

Figure 8.7 System for ampli- 
tude modulation and democuiatior 
using a complex exponents car* 
rier (a) modulation: (b) demodula- 
tion. 


Y(t) 





(b} 


Figure 8.8 Amplitude modulation and demodulation with a sinusoidal car- 
rer: {a) modulation system, (b) demodulation system. The lowpass filter cut- 
off frequency is greater than and less tnan 2ot c 


In the systems of Figures 8.7 and 8 8, the demodulating signal is assumed to be 
synchronized in phase with the modulating signal, and consequently the process is referred 
to as synchronous demodulation. Suppose, however, that the modulator and demodulator 
are not synchronized in phase. For the case of the complex exponential earner, with $ t 
denoting the phase of the modulating carrier and <p t . the phase of the demodulating carrier, 

.y(0 = (8.14) 

vi-CO = >>(/), (8.15) 

and consequently, 

wV) * (S.16) 

Thus, if ¥> * w(r) will have a complex amplitude factor. For the particular case in 

which jcir) is positive, jt(/) — |u(r)| T and thus Jt{f) can be recovered by taking the magni- 
tude of the demodulated signal. 

For the sinusoidal carrier, again let 6 ( . and 0, denote the phases of the modulating and 
demodulating carriers, respectively, as indicated in Figure %$. The input to ihe lowpass 
filter is now 


w(t) — *(r) c os(a>< l 4- d t ) coa(a> t .f + 0 t )- 
or, using the trigonometric identity 

cos(o- £ / + 0,.) cos(i> £ t + <t*i ) — i cos(0 c - 0,.) + ^ cos(2fa>< / + 0 ( . + ) p 


<& 17.) 


(8.18) 
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*<t) *0) yd) 

Y 

COS (w c t + H c ) 

tel 



oos{0 c -<|> c )x(t) 


(b) 


Figure a.9 Sinusoidal ampliiLde modulation and demodulation system for 
which the carrier signals and the modulator and demodulator are not synchro- 
nized (a) modulator: (b) demodulator. 


we have 

w(r) = ^ cos(0 r — + ijr{/)cosi'2oj r f + + tp r ), (8, 19) 

and the output of the lowpass filter is then *{r) multiplied by the amplitude factor co$(0<< - 
4 ), ). If the oscillators in the modulator and demodulator are in phase, 0 = <$> r , and the 
output of the lowpass filter is jr(r). On the other hand, if these oscillators have a phase 
difference of T7/2, the output will be zero. In general, for a maximum output signal, the os- 
cillators should be in phase. Of even more importance, the phase relation between the two 
oscillators must be maintained over time, so that the amplitude factor cos{0 t — <£ r ) does 
not vary. This requires careful synchronization between the modulator and the demodu- 
lator, which is often difficult, particularly when they are geographically separated, as is 
typical in a communication system. The corresponding effects of, and the need for, syn- 
chronization not only between the phase of the modulator and demodulator, but between 
Lhe frequencies of the carrier signals used in both, are explored in detail in Problem 8.23. 

8,2.2 Asynchronous (demodulation 

In many systems that employ sinusoidal amplitude modulation, an alternative demod- 
ulation procedure referred to as asynchronous demodulation is commonly used. Asyn- 
chronous demodulation avoids the need for synchronization between the modulator and 
demodulator. In particular, suppose that jt(i) is always positive and that the earner fre- 
quency w c is much higher than the highest frequency in the modulating signal. 
The modulated signal y(f) will then have the general form illustrated in Figure 8.10, 
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In particular, the envelope of >(/) — that is, a smooth curve connecting the peaks in v(f) — 
would appear to be a reasonable approximation to x(f I, Thus, jr(f) could be approximately 
recovered through the use of a system that tracks these peaks to extract ihe envelope, Such 
a system is referred to as an envelope detector. One example of a simple circuit that acts 
as an envelope detector is shown in Figure 8.11(a). This circuit is generally followed by a 
low-pass filter to reduce the variations at the carrier frequency,, which are evident in Figure 
8 11(b) and which will generally be present in the output of an envelope detector of the 
type indicated in Figure 8. U (a). 

The two basic assumptions required for asynchronous demodulation are that x(t) 
be positive and that *(0 vary slowly compared to cu r , $u that the envelope is easily 
tracked. The second condition is satisfied, for example, in audio transmission over a radios 
frequency (RF) channel, where the highest frequency present in x{t) is typically 15 to 20 
kHz and iitJlTr is in the range 500 kHz to 2 MHz. The first condition, that jf(n be positive, 
can be satisfied by simply adding an appropriate constant value to ,r(0 or, equivalently, 
by a simple change in the modulator, as shown in Figure 8. 1 2. The output of the envelope 
detector then approximates *(/) + A, from which *(f) is easily obtained. 

To use the envelope detector for demodulation, we require that A be sufficiently 
large so that r(f) + A is positive. Let K denote the maximum amplitude of that is, 
|x(r)| ^ K. For x{t)+ A to be positive, we require that A > K. The ratio KfA is commonly 
referred to as the modulation index m. Expressed in percent, it is referred to as the percent 
modulation. Ati illustration of the output of the modulator of Figure 8.12 for *(f) sinu- 
soidal and foi m - 0.5 (50% modulation) and m = 1.D (100% modulation), is shown in 
Figure 8.13. 

In Figure 8,14, we show a comparison of the spectra associated with the modulated 
signal when synchronous demodulation and when asynchronous demodulation are used 
We note In particular that the output of the modulator for the asynchronous system in 
Figure 8.12 has an additional component A cos £u r f that is neither present nor necessary in 
the synchronous system. This is represented in the spectrum of Figure 8.1 4(c) by the pres- 
ence of impulses at +<o c and -*> t , For a fixed maximum amplitude K of the modulating 
signal, as A is decreased the relative amount of carrier present in the modulated output 
decreases. Since the carrier component in the output contains no information, its presence 



Figure 8,10 Amplitude-modulated 
signal tor which the modulating signal 
is positive. The dashed curve repre- 
sents the envelope of the modulated 
signal. 
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c 


+ 

wit) 


(ai 



(b > 

figure 8. 1 1 Demodulation by envelope detection {a) circuit for envelope 
detection using half-wave rectification; (b) waveforms associated with the en- 
velope detector in (a); r(f) is the half-wave rectified signal, x(f) is the true 
envelope, and w(f) is the envelope obtained from the circuit in (a). The rela- 
tionship between *(/) ajnd w{f) has been exaggerated in (b} for purposes of 
illustration. In a practical asynchronous demodulation system, w{f) would typi- 
cally be a much closer approximation to *(/) than depicted here. 



Figure 8.12 Modulator lor an 
asynchronous modulation-demodulation 
system. 


represents an inefficiency — for example, in the amount of power required to transmit 
the modulated signal — and thus, in one sense it is desirable to make the ratio tf/A— i,e„ 
the modulation index m — as large as possible. On the other hand, the ability of a simple 
envelope detector such as that in Figure 8.11 to follow the envelope and thus extract *(/) 
improves as the modulation index decreases. Hence, there is a trade-off between the effl- 
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ciency of the system in terras of the power in the output of the modulator and the quality 
of the demodulated signal 

There are a number of advantages and disadvantages to the asynchronous modulation - 
demodulation system of Figures 8, 11 and 8J2, compared with the synchronous system of 
Figure 8.8, The synchronous system requires a more sophisticated demodulator because 
the oscillator in the demodulator must be synchronized with the oscillator in the modu- 
lator, both in phase and in frequency. On the othei hand, the asynchronous modulator in 
general requires transmitting more power than the synchronous modulator, since, for the 
envelope detector to operate properly, the envelope must be positive, or equivalently, there 
must be a carrier component present in the transmitted signal. This is often preferable in 
cases such as that associated with public radio broadcasting, in which it is desirable to 
mass-produce large numbers of receivers (demodulators) at moderate cost. The additional 
cost in transmitted power is then offset by the savings in cost for the receiver. On the 
other hand, in situations in which transmitter power requirements are at a premium, as 
in satellite communication, the cost of implementing a more sophisticated synchronous 
receiver is warranted. 


8.2 FREQUENCY-DIVISION MULTIPLEXING 


Many systems used for transmitting signals provide more bandwidth than is required for 
any one signal. For example, a typical microwave link has a total bandwidth of several 
gigahertz, which is considerably greater than the bandwidth required for one voice chan- 
nel. If the individual voice signals, which are overlapping in frequency, have their fre- 
quency content shifted by means of sinusoidal amplitude modulation so that the spectra 
of the modulated signals no longer overlap, they can be transmitted simultaneously ovct a 
single wideband channel. The resulting concept is referred to a^» frequency-division multi- 
plexing (FDM), Frequency -division multiplexing using a sinusoidal carrier is illustrated in 
Figure 8.15. The individual signals to be transmitted are assumed to be band limited and 
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Figure S. ] 5 Frequency-division 
multiplexing using sinusoidal amplitude 
modulation. 
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are modulated with different earner frequencies. The modulated signals are then summed 
and transmitted simultaneously over the same communication channel. The spectra of the 
individual suhehannels and the composite multiplexed signal are illustrated in Figure 8.1 6. 
Through this multiplexing process, the individual input signals arc allocated distinct seg- 
ments of the frequency band. To recover the Individual channels in the demultiplexing 
process requires two basic steps: bandpass filtering to extract the modulated signal corre- 
sponding to a specific channel, followed by demodulation to recover the original signal. 
This is illustrated in Figure 8.17 to recover channel a, where, for. purposes of illustration, 
synchronous demodulation is assumed 
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Figure a. 17 Demultiplexing and demodulation for a frecuency-division multiplexed 
signal 


Telephone communication is one important application of frequency-division multi- 
plexing, Another is the transmission of signals through the atmosphere in the RF band, 
In The United States, the use of radio frequencies for transmitting signals over the range 
JO kHz to 275 GHz is controlled by the Federal Communications Commission, and 
different portions of the range are allocated for different purposes, The current allo- 
cation ot frequencies is shown in Figure 8.18. As indicated, the frequency range in 
the neighborhood of I MHz is assigned to the AM broadcast band, where AM refers 
specifically to the use of sinusoidal amplitude modulation. Individual AM radic sta- 
tions are assigned specific frequencies within the AM band, and thus, many stations 
can broadcast simultaneously through this use of frequency-division multiplexing. In 
principle, at the receiver, an individual radio station can be selected by demultiplex- 
ing and demodulating, as illustrated in Figure 8-. 17. The tuning dial on the receiver 
would then control both the center frequency of the bandpass filter and ihe frequency of 
The demodulating oscillator, Jn fact, for public broadcasting, asynchronous modulation 
and demodulation are used to simplify the receiver and reduce its co i l Furthermore, 
the demultiplexing in Figure 8.17 requires a sharp cutoff bandpass filter with variable 
center frequency, Variable frequency -selective filters are difficult to implement, and 
consequently, a fixed tiller is implemented instead, and an intermediate stage of mod- 
ulation. and filtering [referred to in a radio receiver as the intermediate-frequencx (IF) 
stage] is used. The use of modulation to slide the spectrum of the signal past a fixed 
bandpass filter replaces the use of a variable bandpass filter in a manner similar to the 
procedure discussed in Section 4,5.1. This basic procedure is incorporated into typical 
home AM radii receivers. Some of the more detailed issues involved are considered in 
Problem 8.36. 

As illustrated in Figure 8 16, in the frequency -division multiplexing system of Fig- 
ure 8.15 the spectrum of each individual signal is replicated at both positive anJ negative 
frequencies, and thus the modulated signal occupies twice the bandwidth of the original. 
This represents an inefficient use of bandwidth. In the next section we consider an al- 
ternative form of sinusoidal amplitude modulation, which leads to more efficient use of 
bandwidth at the cost of a more complicated modulation system, 
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Frequency 
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Figure 8.16 Allocation of frequencies in the RF spectrum. 


S,4 SINGLE-SIDEBAND SINUSOIDAL AMPLITUDE MODULATION 


For the sinusoidal amplitude modulation systems discussed in Section 8:1, the total 
bandwidth of the original signal xjf) is including both positive and negative 

frequencies, where to** is the highest frequency present in x(f). With the use of a 
complex exponential carrier, the spectrum is translated to w c , and the total width of 
the frequency band over which there is energy from the signal is still 2w w< although the 
modulated signal is now complex. With a sinusoidal carrier, on the other hand, the spec- 
trum of ihe signal is shifted to and — w r , and thus, twice the bandwidth is required. 
This suggests that there is a basic redundancy in the modulated signal with a sinusoidal 
carrier. Using a technique referred to as single-sideband modulation, we can remove the 
redundancy. 

The spectrum of x(t) is illustrated in Figure 8.19(a), in which we have shaded the 
positive and negative frequency components differently to distinguish them. The spectrum 
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in Figure 8. 19(b) results From modulation with a sinusoidal carrier where we identify an 
upper and lower sideband for the portion of the spectrum centered at +u» t and that centered 
at -aif , Comparing Figures 8. 19(a) and (b), we see that X(jto) can be recovered if only 
the uppor sidebands at positive and negative frequencies are retained, or alternatively, if 
only the lower sidebands at positive and negative frequencies are retained. The resulting 
spoctrum if only the upper sidebands are retained is shown in Figure 8.19(c), and the 
resulting spectrum if only the lower sidebands are retained is shown in Figure 8.19(d). 
The conversion of jf(r) to the form corresponding to Figure 8.19(c) or (d) is referred to as 
singte-stdebarui modulation (SSB), in contrast to ihe doubte-sideband modulation (1>SB) 
of Figure 8. 1 9(b), in which both sidebands arc retained 

There are several methods by which the single-sideband signal can be obtained, 
One is to apply a sharp cutoff bandpass or highpass filter to the double- sideband signal of 
Figure 8.19(b), as illustrated in Figure 8.20, to remove the unwanted sideband. Another 
is to use a procedure that utilize* phase shifting. Figure 8,21 depicts a system designed 
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Figure 9. I 9 Double- and single- 
sideband modulation; (a) spectrum of 
modulating signal, (b) spectrum af- 
ter modulation with a sinusoidal car- 
rier; (c) spectrum with only the upper 
sidebands, (d) spectrum with only the 
lower sidebands. 
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Figure 8.20 System for retaining 
the upper sidebands using ideal higb- 
M pass filtering. 



to retain the lower sidebands. The system in the figure is referred to as a "90* 

phase-shift network,” for which the frequency response is of the form 


™>0 = { /’ 


iL» > 0 

w < 0 ' 


< 8 . 20 ) 


The spectra of jt(fX yi(r) = *(r)co5ar r r, y 2 (r) = ^(f)sin a> c t, and y(/) are illustrated in 
Figure 8 . 22 . As is examirfed in Problem 8 . 28 , to retain the upper sidebands instead of the 
lower sidebands, the phase characteristic of H{ja)) is reversed so that 

mj<o) = {i j (8.2D 

As is explored in Problem 8 29, synchronous demodulation of single-sideband systems can 
be accomplished in a manner identical to synchronous demodulation of double-sideband 
systems. The price paid for the increased efficiency of single-sideband systems is added 
complexity in the modulator. 
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Figure 8.21 System for sinple-sicteband amplitude modulation, using a 9C r: 
phase-shift network, in which only the lower sidebands are retained, 

In summary, in Sections 3. I through 8.4 we have seen a number of variations of 
complex exponential and sinusoidal amplitude modulation. With asynchronous demod- 
ulation, discussed in Section 8 2.2* a constant must be added to the modulating signal 
so that il is positive This results in the presence of the carrier signal as a component in 
the modulated output, requiring more power for transmission, but resulting in a simpler 
demodulator than is required in a synchronous system. Alternatively, only the upper or 
lower sidebands in the modulated output may be retained, which makes more efficient use 
of bandwidth and transmitter power, but requires a more sophisticated modulator. Sinu- 
soidal amplitude modulation with both sidebands and the pre>ence of a carrier is typically 
abbreviated as AM-DSB/WC (amplitude modulation, double sideband/ with carrier) and, 
when the carrier is suppressed or absent, as AM-DSB/SC (amplitude modulation, double- 
sideband/ suppressed carrier). The corresponding single-sideband systems are abbreviated 
AM-SSB/WC and AM^SSB/SC. 

Sections 8.1 through 8,4 aie intended to provide an introduction to many of the basic 
concepts associated with sinusoidal amplitude modulation. There are many variations in 
details and implementation, and the reader is referred to the bibliography for an indication 
of the numerous excellent books that explore this topic further 
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8.S AMPLITUDE MODULATION WTTH A PULSE-TRAIN CARRIER 
8. 5.1 Modulation of a Pulse-Train Carrier 

In previous sections, we examined amplitude modulation with a sinusoidal earner Another 
important class of amplitude modulation techniques corresponds to the use of a carrier 
signal that is a pulse train, as illustrated in Figure 8.23; amplitude modulation of this type 
effectively corresponds to transmitting equdly spaced time slices of jc(/i. In general, we 
would not expect That an atbilrary signal could be recovered from such a set of tune slices. 
However, our examination of the concept of sampling in Chapter 7 suggest* that this should 
be possible if .ifr) is band limited and the pulse repetition frequency is high enough. 
From Figure 8.23, 


yii) = *«>*■{/); (8.22) 

be., the modulated signal yU) is the product of x(t) and the carrier c(fi. With Y( jot), X{jm), 
and C(jw) representing the Fourier transforms of each of these signals, it follows from 
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Figure 8.23 Amplitude modulation 
o' a pulse tram 


the multiplication property that 

Ki/ce> ) - C(jtu). (8231 

2tt 

Since c(f) is perlodjc with period T, C(ja>) consists of impulses in frequency spaced by 
2 tt/T ; Chat is, 


C(jcli) - 2 tt ^ - km} t \ ( 8.241 

jL - - a 

where w t — 2 tt/T arid the coefficients ri* are the Fourier series coefficients of < s ir), which, 
from Example 3,5, are 


situ&Wc A/2) 
'irk 


a k = 


(8.25) 
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The spectrum of r(r) is shown in Figure 8.24(b), With the spectrum of *(r) as illustrated 
in Figure 8.24(a), the resulting spectrum of the modulated signal v(0 is shown in Fig- 
ure 8.24(c). From eqs, (8.23) and (8,24), Y(jut) is a sum of scaled and shifted replica-* of 
X(jij): " 

+ x 

Y{ju) = ^ a t X(j((j - kw L )). 1 8.261 

A = 


x(j«) 



(a) 

C{h) 






Figure 8,24 Spectra associated with amplitude modulation of a pulse train 
(a) spectrum of a bandlimited -signal x{ty, (b) spectrum of the pulse earner 
signal c(f) in Figure B.23; (c) spectrum of the modulated pulse trail /(f). 
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Comparing cq. (8.26) with eq. (7.6) and Figure 8.24 with Figure 7.3(e), wc see that 
the spectrum of >0) is very similar m form to the spectrum resulting from sampling with 
aperiodic impulse train, the only difference being the values oi the Fourier coefficients 
of the pulse train, For the periodic Impulse train used in Chapter 7. all of the Fourier 
coefficients are equal to 1 fT in value, while for the pulse train c{t) in Figure 8.23, the 
Riurier coefficients are given by eq. (8.25). Consequently, the replicas of J(( jc j) do net 
overlap as long as w £ > which corresponds to the condition of the Nyquist sampling 
theorem. If this constraint is satisfied* then* as with impulse-train sampling, x(t) can be 
recovered from yO) through the use of a lowpass filter with cutoff frequency greater than 
and less than 

Note that the same conclusion holds for a wide variety of other pulsehke carrier 
waveforms: If c(t) is any periodic signal with Fourier transform as in eq. (8.24) for some 
set of Fourier coefficients a *, then Y{jtn) is given by eq. (8 26). Then, as long as cu ( = 
2w/7’ > 2 to\f y the replicas of X{jw) do not overlap, allowing us to recover jr(0 by Jowpass 
filtering, provided that the DC Fourier coefficient go is nonzero. As shown in Problem 
8.1 1, if Go is zero or unacceptably small, then, by using a bandpass filter to select one of 
the shifted replicas of X(ytu) with a larger value of a k , we obtain a sinusoidal AM signal 
with a scaled version of *(/) as the modulating signal. Using the demodulation methods 
described in Section 8.2, we can then recover .*-(/)■ 

8,5,2 Time-Division Multiplexing 

Amplitude modulation with a pulse-train carrier is often used to transmit several signals 
over a single channel. As indicated in Figure 8.23, the modulated output signal v<f) is 
nonzero only when the carrier signal c(l) is on fi e., is nonzero). During the intervals in 
which c(r) is off, other similarly modulated signals can be transmitted. Two equivalent 
representations of this process are shown in Figure 8.25. In this technique for transmitting 
several signals over a single channel, each signal is in effect assigned a set of time shits 
of duration A that repeat every T seconds and that do not overlap with the slots assigned 
to other signals. The smaller the ratio A /7\ the larger the number of signals that can be 
transmitted over the channel. This procedure is referred to as time-division multiplexing 
(TDM). Whereas frequencyndivisioTi multiplexing, as discussed in Section 8,3, assigns 
different frequency intervals to individual signals, time-division multiplexing assigns dif- 
ferent time intervals to individual signals, Demultiplexing the individual signals from the 
composite signal in Figure 8,25 is accomplished by time gating, to select the particular 
tune slots associated with each individual signal. 


8.6 PUL5E AMPLITUDE MODULATION 

8,6.1 Pulse-Amplitude Modulated Signals 

In Section 8.5 we described a modulation system in which a continuous-lime signal .x\t) 
modulates a periodic pulse train, corresponding to transmitting time slices of a {/) <4 dura- 
tion Asecondscveiy T seconds, As we saw both in that discussion and inour investigation 
of sampling in Chapter 7, our ability to recover xi r) from these time slices depends not on 
their duration A, but rather on their frequency 2 tj 77\ which must exceed the Nyquist rate 
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Figure 6.25 Time-division 
< b) multiplexing. 

in order to ensure an alias^free reconstruction of js(f). That is, in principle, we need only 
transmit the samples x{nT) of the signal *(f), 

in fact, in modem communication sy stems, sampled values of the information - 
bearing signal *0), rather than time slices are more typically transmitted. For practical 
reasons, there are limitations on the maximum amplitude that can be transmitted over 
a communication channel, so that transmitting impulse- sampled versions of *(/) is not 
practical. Instead, the samples xlytT’) are used to modulate the amplitude of a sequence of 
pulses, resulting in what is referred to as a pulse-amplitude modulation (PA.M) system. 
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The use of rectangular pulses corresponds to a sample-and-hold strategy in which 
pulses of duration A and amplitude proportional to the instantaneous sample values of .v(/> 
are transmitted. The resulting waveform for a single PAM channel of this type is illus- 
trated in Figure 8,26. In the figure, the dotted curve represents the signal rtf). As with 
the modulation scheme in Section 8,5, PAM signals can be time multiple xed. This iS illus- 
trated in Figure 8.27, which depicts the transmitted waveform with three time-multiplexed 
channels. The pulses associated with each channel are distinguished by shading, as well 
as by the channel number above each pul.*e. For a given pulse-repetition period T , as the 
pulse width decreases, more time-multiplexed channels can be transmitted over the same 
communication channel or medium. However, as the pulse width decreases, it is typically 
necessary to increase the amplitude of the transmitted pulses so that a reasonable amount 
of energy is transmitted in each pulse. 

In addition to energy considerations, a number of other issues must be addressed 
in designing a PAM signal. In particular, as long as the sampling frequency exceeds the 
Nyquist rate, we know that x(r) can be reconstructed exactly from its samples, and con- 


i h- 



Figure a.26 Transmitted waveform 1o< a single PAM channel, The doited 
curve represents the signal 
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Figure 6.27 Transmitted waveform with three time-multiplexed PAM channels. The 
pulses associated with each channel are distinguished by shading, as well as by the 
channel number above each pulse. Here, the intersymbol spacing is 7i = 773. 
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sequently we can use these samples to modulate the amplitude of a sequence of pulses of 
any shape. The choice of pulse shape is dictated by considerations such as the frequency 
selectivity of the communication medium being used and the problem of intersymbol in- 
terference, which we discuss next. 

8.6.2 Intersymbol Interference In PAM Systems 

In the TDM pulse-amplitude modulation system just described, the receiver cart, in prin- 
ciple, separate the channels by sampling the time- multiplexed waveform at appropriate 
times, For example, consider the time-multiplexed signal in Figure, 8,27, which consists 
of pulse-amplitude-modulated versions of three signals X] (f), and *;,(* ), If we sam- 

ple >{r) at appropriate times, corresponding, for example, to the midpoints of each pulse, 
we can separate the samples of the three signals. That is, 

MO = Ajr,(f). / = 0, ±37’,, ±67’, ,..., 

y(t) = Axiit). t = T u r, ± 37V Ty ± 67 (8.2?) 

y(t) = Ax&\ t = 27V 27, ± 37-,. T x ±6 7 t 

where T\ is the intensymbol spacing, here equal to 773, and where A is the appropriate 

proportionality constant. In other words, samples of Ji(f). jr 2 (r) P and xj(r) can be obtained 
by appropriate sampling of the received time-multiplexed PAM signal. 

The strategy indicated in the preceding paragraph assumes that the transmitted 
pulses remain distinci as they propagate over the communication channel. In transmis- 
sion through any realistic channel, however, the pulses can be expected to be distorted 
through effects such as additive noise and filtering. Additive noise in the channel will, 
of course, introduce amplitude errors at the sampling times. Filtering due to the non ideal 
frequency response of a channel causes a smearing of the individual pulses that can cause 
the received pulses to overlap in time. This interference is illustrated in Figure 8.28 and 
is referred to as intersymbol interference. 


inlereymbpt 

interfererve© 



Figure 8.28 Intersymbol Interference. 
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The smearing overtime of the idealized pulses in Figure 8.27 can result from the 
bandwidth constraints of the channel or from phase dispersion caused by nonconstant 
group delay, as was discussed in Section 6.2.2. (See in particular, Example 6.1.) If the 
intersytnbol interference is due only to the limited bandwidth of the channel, an approach 
is to use a pulse shape pit) that is itself band limited and therefore not affected (or only 
minimally affected) by the restricted bandwidth of the channel. In particular, if the chan' 
ne I has a frequency response H (joj) that has no distortion over a specified frequency band 
(e.g., if = 1 for |oj| < W), then if the pulse that is used is band limited li.e., if 

P[ }ti>) - 0 for ^ W), each PAM signal will be received without distortion. On the 
other hand, by using such a pulse, we no longer have pulses without overlap as in Fig- 
ure 8.27. Nevertheless, intersymbol interference can be avoided in the time domain, even 
with a band-limited pulse, if the pulse shape is constrained to have zero-crossings at the 
other sampling times [so that eq, (8.27) continues to hold]. For example, consider the sine 
pulse 

Ti sin( 7rr/ri ) 

P(‘> = — — — ~ 

•TTf 

and its corresponding spectrum displayed in Figure 8.29. Since the pulse is zero at integer 
multiples of the symbol spacing T ] , as indicated in Figure 8.30, there wsll be no intersym- 
bol interference at these instants. That is, if we sample the received signal at / = kT \ , then 
the contributions to this sampled value from all of the other pulses, i.e., from p{t - mT\ \ 
for mj^k, will be identically zero. Of course, avoiding interference from adjacent symbols 
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Figure 9.29 A sine pulse and its corresponding spectrum. 
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Pulse u&ed to transmit 



channel 1 channel 2 char,r.ef 3 

Figure e,30 Absence of intersymbol interference when $rnc pulses with 
correctly chosen zero-crossings ere used. 

requires high accuracy in the sampling times, so that sampling occurs at the zero-crossings 
of the adjacent symbols, 

The sine pulse is only one of many band-limited pulses with time-domain zero- 
crossings at ±7|, ±2Ti, etc. More generally, consider a pulse p(t) with spectrum of the 
form 


" 1 + P\ (jeo ), |w[ ^ 2L, 

P{jut) = < 

0. otherwise 

and with P\{jti>\ having odd symmetry around -it/Ti , so that 


T7 < M * 7T 


(8,28) 


r ' \ ~i M + ^) = +Jfr 


it 

0 ^ w == — 


TT 

T\ 


(8.29) 


as illustrated in Figure 8.3 1, If P^ju) = 0, p(t) is the sine pulse itself. More generally 
as explored in Problem 8.42, for any P{ja>) satisfying the conditions in eqs. (8 28) and 

(8,29), p(t) will have rero-crossing at ±T-\> ±2T\ 

While signals satisfying eqs, (8.28) and (8,29) allow us to overcome the problem 
of limited channel bandwidth, other channel distortions may occur that require a differ- 
ent choice of pulse waveform or some additional processing of the received signal prior 
to the separation of the different TDM signals. In particular, if \ff{jw)\ is not constant 
over the passband, there may be a need to perform channel equalization — i.e., filtering of 
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the received signal to correct for the nonconstant channel gain. Also, if the channel has 
nonlinear phase, distortion can result that leads to intersymbol interference, unless com- 
pensating signal processing is performed- Problems 8,43 and 8.44 provide illustrations of 
these effects. 

8.6,3 Digital Pulse-Amplitude and Pulse-Code Modulation 

The PAM system described in the preceding subsections involves the use of a discrete set 
of samples to modulate a sequence of pulses. Ibis set of samples can be thought of as a 
discrete-time signal x[n], and in many applications x\n] is in fact stored in or generated by 
a digital system. In such cases, the limited word length of a digital system implies that jt[nJ 
can take on only a finite, quantized set of values, resulting in only a finite set of possible 
amplitudes for the modulated pulses. 

In fact, in many cases this quantized form of digital PAM is reduced to a system 
using only a tew — typically, only two — amplitude values. In particular, if each sample of 
*|n] is represented as a binary number (i.e., a finite string of 0’s and 1 \\ then a pulse 
with one of two possible values (one value corresponding to a 0 and one value to a 1 ) can 
be set for each binary digit, orbit, in the string. More generally, in order to protect against 
transmission errors or provide secure communication, the sequence of binary digits rep- 
resenting jc[n] might first be transformed or encoded into another sequence of 0’s and 1 's 
before transmission. For example, a very simple error detection mechanism is to transmit 
one additional modulated pulse for each sample of Jr{n|, representing a parity check, That 
is, this additional bit would be set to 1 if the binary representation of *[nj has an odd num- 
ber of Is in it and to 0 if there is an even number of 1 h s. The receiver can then check the 
received parity bit against the other received bits in order to detect inconsistencies. More 
complex coding and error correction schemes can certainly be employed, and the design 
of codes with particular desirable properties is an important component of communication 
system design. For obvious reasons, a PAM system modulated by an encoded sequence of 
0 T s and l ’s is referred to as a puhe-code modulaiion (PCM) system. 
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8.7 SINUSOIDAL FREQUENCY MODULATION 

In the preceding sections, we discussed a number of specific amplitude modulation sys- 
tems in which the modulating signal was used to vary the amplitude of a sinusoidal or 
a pulse carrier. As we have seen, such systems are amenable to detailed analysis using 
the frequency-domain techniques we developed in preceding chapters In another very 
important class of modulation techniques referred to as frequency modulation ( FM ), the 
modulating signal is used to control the frequency of a sinusoidal carrier. Modulation sys- 
tems of this type have a number of advantages over amplitude modulation systems. As 
suggested by Figure 8.10, with sinusoidal amplitude modulation the peak amplitude of 
ihe envelope of the carrier is directly dependent on the amplitude of the modulating signal 
jc( 0, which can have a large dynamic range — i.e,, can vary significantly. With frequency 
modulation, the envelope of the carrier is constant. Consequently, an FM transmitter can 
always operate at peak power. In addition, in FM systems, amplitude variations introduced 
over a transmission channel due to additive disturbances or fading can, to a large extent, 
be eliminated at the receiver. For this reason, in public broadcasting and a variety of other 
contexts, FM reception is typically better than AM reception. On the other hand, as we 
will see, frequency modulation generally requires greater bandwidth than does sinusoidal 
amplitude modulation. 

Frequency modulation systems are highly nonlinear and, consequently, are not as 
straightforward to analyze as are the amplitude modulation systems discussed in the pre- 
ceding sections. However, the methods we have developed in earlier chapters do allow us 
to gain some understanding of the nature and operation of these systems. 

We begin by introducing the general notion of angle modulation. Consider a sinu- 
soidal carrier expressed in the form 

c(0 = Avo%{& < .t + 0J = ,4 cos 0(f), (8.30) 

where 0(f) = ■+■ B c andwherefci^ is the frequency andfl r the phase of the carrier. Angle 

modulation, in general, corresponds to using the modulating signal to change or vary the 
angle 0(f). One form that this sometimes takes is to use the modulating signal *(/) to vary 
the phase 6, so that the modulated signal takes the form 

v(0 = A cos[w £ f + 0<(O1 (3.31) 

where 0 £ is now a function of time, specifically of the form 

8M = (8 32) 

If - T (r) is, for example, constant, the phase of y(f) will be constant and proportional to 
the amplitude of *(r). Angle modulation of the form of eq. (8.31) is referred to as phase 
modulation. Another form of angle modulation corresponds to varying the derivative of 
the angle proportionally with the modulating signal; that is T 

y(f) = A cos 0(f), (8.33) 

where 


d$(t) 


= 


dt 


(8.34) 
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For x(t) constant, y{f) is sinusoidal with a frequency that is offset from the carrier fre- 
quency by an amount proportional to the amplitude of jc(r). For that reason, angle 
modulation of the form of eqs. (833) and (8.34) is commonly referred to as frequency 
modulation. 

Although phase modulation and frequency modulation are different forms of angle 
modulation, they can be easily related. From eqs. (831) and (8.32), for phase modulation. 


dS ( 0 ^ , dm 

-jr " + k “^r- 


(835) 



(c) 


Figure fi.32 Phase modulation, frequency modulation, and their relationship (a) 
phase modulation wth a ramp as the modulating signal; (b) frequency modulation with 
a ramp as the modulating signal; (c) frequency modulation with a step (the derivative of 
a ramp) as the modulating signal. 
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and Thus, comparing eqs. (8,34) and (8 .35), we see that phase modulating with x(0 is iden- 
tical to frequency modulating with the derivative of *(r). Likewise, frequency modulating 
with x{t) Is identical to phase modulating with the integral of *{;). An illustration of phase 
modulation and frequency modulation is shown in Figures 8.32(a) and (bh In both cases, 
the modulating signal is x{i) = tu{t} (i.e., a ramp signal increasing linearly with lime 
for t > 0). In Figure 8. 32(c), an example of frequency modulation is shown with a step 
{the derivative of a ramp) as the modulating signal [i.e,, x{f) = «(/)], The correspondence 
between Figures 8.32(a) and (c) should be evident, 

Frequency modulation with a step corresponds to the frequency of the sinusoidal 
carrier changing instantaneously from one value to another when x{f) changes value at/ — 
0, much as the frequency of a sinusoidal oscillator changes when the frequency setting is 
switched instantaneously. When the frequency modulation is a ramp, as in Figure 8.32(b), 
the frequency changes linearly with time. This notion of a time- varying frequency is often 
best expressed in terms of the concept of insmntaneoux frequency. For 

y(r) ^ 4cos0(r), (8.36) 

the instantaneous frequency of the sinusoid is defined as 


wj{r) 


dS(r | 
dt 


(8 37) 


Thus, for y(r) truly sinusoidal [i.e,, 0(r) = {utj + 0 O )L the instantaneous frequency is 
, as we would expect. For phase modulation as expressed in eqs, (8,3l)and (8.32), the 
instantaneous frequency is + k p (dxir)fdt), and for frequency modulation as expressed 
in eqs, (8,33) and (8, 34), the instantaneous frequency is w £ + 

Since frequency modulation and phase modulation are easily related, we will phrase 
the remaining discussion in terms of frequency modulation alone. To gain some insight 
into how the spectrum of the frequency-modulated signal is affected by the modulating 
signal x(f), it is useful to consider two cases in which the modulating signal is sufficiently 
simple so that some of the essential properties of frequency modulation become evident. 


8.7.1 Narrowband Frequency Modulation 

Consider the case of frequency modulation with 


*(f) = Acostu^r. 

From eqs. (8.34) and (8.37), the instantaneous frequency is 

<i> r ir) = io< + kfAcosu) m i t 

which varies sinusoidally between w ( . 4 k/A and - k f A, With 


Aw = k/A, 


we have 


(8.38) 


(8.39) 


u> f (r) = iv f + An cQs<o m t, 
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and 


y{t) - cos[iu r f + x(0rff] 


= cos r + 


Aw . 

— suud^r + 0 tl 


(s.m 


where 0^ is a constant of integration. For convenience we will choose — 0, so that 


>0) = cos 


A<d . 

w r t + — — sin ui m t 

Wfll 


f8,4] h 


The factor Aw/to mi which we denote by m, is defined as the modulation index for 
Frequency modulation. The properties of FM systems tend to be different, depending on 
whether the modulation index m is small or large. The case in which m is small is referred 
to as narrowband FM. In general, we can rewrite eq. (8.41) as 

yU) — coster + mshULSqf) (8.42) 

or 

y(0 - co*K*»,f co$(m sin ti^f) — sin< 0 t t sin(wi sintu^O (8.43) 

When m is sufficiently small (^ < ar/2)» we can make the approximations 

cos(m sin ti^/) **• 1, 
sin(m sin w m t) — ?n sinter, 

so that eq, (8.42) becomes 

y(f) — coscjff - mtsintd^OCsin wj), (8,46) 

The spectrum of y(f) based on this approximation is shown in Figure 8.33. Wc note 
that it has a similarity to AM-DSB/WC in that the carrier frequency is present in the 
spectrum and there are sidebands representing the spectrum of the modulating signal in 
eq, (8,38). However, in AM-DSB/WC the additional carrier injected is in phase with the 
modulated carrier, whereas, as we see in eq. (8.46) for the case of the narrow band FM, 
the carrier signal has a phase difference of tt/ 2 in relation to the amplitude-modulated 
carrier. The waveforms corresponding to AM-DSB/WC and FM are also very different. 
Figure 8.34(a) illustrates the narrowband FM waveform corresponding to eq. (8.46). For 
companion. Figure 8.34(b) shows the AM-DSB/WC signal 

>2(0 = cosfljf/ + m(co&M w O(cosftj,. /). (8.47) 

For the narrowband FM signal of eq. (8.46), the bandwidth of the sidebands is equal 
to the bandwidth of the modulating signal, and in particular, although the approximation 
in the equation is based on assuming that m <?: 'ir/2, the bandwidth of the sidebands is 
otherwise independent of the modulation index m (i.e., it depends only on the bandwidth 
of the modulating signal, not on its amplitude). A similar statement applies for narrowband 
FM with a more general modulating signal. 


-,8.44) 

(8.45) 
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Figures. 34 Comparison of 
narrdwband FM and AM-DSBWC; 

< b) (a) narrowband FM; (b) AM-DSBMC. 

S.7.2 Wideband Frequency Modulation 

When m is large, the approximation leading to cq. (8.46) no longer applies, and the spec- 
trum of y(r) depends on both the amplitude and the spectrum of the modulating signal 
jc(0 With v{0 expressed in the form of eq. (8.43), we note that the terms, cos[in3inaj„,f] 
andsin[/nsm are periodic signals with fundamental frequency u> m . Thus, the Fourier 
transform of each of these signals is an impulse train with impulses at integer multiples 
of <kj,„ and amplitudes proportional to the Fourier series coefficients. The coefficients for 
these two periodic signals involve a class of functions referred to as Bessel functions of 
the first kind. The first term in eq. (8.43) corresponds to a sinusoidal carrier of the form 
coster amplitude modulated by the periodic signal c(is[fftsinai nr f| and the second term 
to a sinusoidal carrier sin t amplitude modulated by the periodic signal sinl m sin 
Multiplication by the carrier signals has the effect in the frequency domain of translating 
the spectrum ofcq. (8.43) to the earner frequency, so that it is centered at plus and minus 
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<u t , In Figures 835(a) and {b> we illustrate, for<£> > 0, the the magnitude of the spectra of 
the two individual terms in eq. (8.43), and in Figure 8,35(c) the magnitude of the combined 
spectrum re pre sent jng the modulated signal >*(0< The spectnun of y(f) consists of impulses 
at frequencies ±ru £ + ft = 0, ±1, ±2, . . and is not, strictly speaking, band limited 
around However, the behavior of the Fourier senes coefficients of coslwisinw^/J 
and sinlrtisinftj m f] are such that the amplitude of the nth harmonic for |n| > m can be 
considered negligible, and thus, the total bandwidth B of each sideband centered around 
+oj f and —(Oi is effectively limited to 2m That is, 

B - 2mw ( , (8.48) 


or, since m — kjA/<o m — Ato/to fN) 


B = 2kjA - 2Aco. (8.49) 

Comparing eqs. (8.39) and (8.49), we note that the effective bandwidth of each 
sideband Is equal to the total excursion of the instantaneous frequency around the earner 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 


Figure 8.35 Magnitude of spec- 
trum of wideband frequency modula- 
tion with m = 12; (a) magnitude of 
spectrum of cos^tcoslmsin^f]; 

(b) magnitude of spectrum of 
sin < 44 &in{,msm o^f], 

(c) combined spectral magnitude of 
cosftuef + msinco^f], 
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frequency- Therefore, for wideband FM, since we assume that nt is large, the bandwidth 
of the modulated signal is much larger than the bandwidth of the modulating signal, and 
in contrast to the nairowband case^the bandwidth of the transmitted signal in wideband 
FM is directly proportional to amplitude A of the modulating signal and the gain factor kf . 


8.7.3 Periodic Square- Wave Modulating Signal 

Another example that lends insight into the properties of frequency modulation is that of a 
modulating signal which is a periodic square wave. Referring to eq, (8,39), lei A ^ = 1 so 
that Aw = A , and let x{t) be given by Figure 8,36. The modulated signal y{t) is illustrated 
in Figure 8.37. The instantaneous frequency is a> £ 4- Aw when x{t} is positive and <o t - A a* 
when x(t) is negative. Thus, v(f) can also be written as 

/ 7' ' 

y(f) = r(f)cosl(tj t +■ Att>)/1 + ^ hr — ^ |cos[{iu[ — Auj)r], (8.50) 
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Figure 8.36 Symmetric periodic square wave. 
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Figure b.37 Frequency modulation 
with a periodic square-wave modulat- 
ing signal 
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where r(r) is the symmetric square wave shown in Figure 8.38. Thus, for this particular 
modulating signal, we are able to recast the problem of determining the spectrum of the 
FM signal y(i) as the determination of the spectrum of the sum of the two AM signals in 
eq. (8.50). Specifics]!}, 

F(/w) = ^1 B(jto + jw L + yAw) + R(j& - M - ;Aw)J 

+ " yAcu) + Rr(jat - + jAto)]. (8.51) 

where R(ja>) is the Fourier transform of the periodic square wave rit ) in Figure 8,38 and 
J?t(_/w) is the Fourier transform of r(t -- 772). From Example 4.6, with T = 47' | , 

«(/*>) = Y - 2 ” t2 * + 1) l + irfi(ifl) (8.52) 


and 


KtO'w) = (8.55) 

The magnitude of the spectrum of K(/w) is illustrated in Figure 8.39, As with wideband 
FM, the spectrum has the general appearance of two sidebands, centered around w r ± Aw, 
that decay for u> < — Au> and w > w* + Aw, 
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Figure s.jfl Symmetric square wave r(f) in eq (8 50). 
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Figure 8.39 Magnitude of the spectrum for eu > 0 corresponding to fre- 
quency modulation with a periodic square-wave modulating signal. Each of the 
vertical lines in the figure represents an impulse of area proportional tc the 
height of the line. 
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Systems for the demodulation of FM signals typically are of two types. One type of 
demodulation system corresponds to converting the FM signal to an AM signal through 
differentiation, while demodulation systems of the second type directly track the phase or 
frequency of the modulated signal. The foregoing discussion provides only a brief intro^ 
duction to the characteristics of frequency modulation, and we have again seen how the 
basic techniques developed in the earlier chapters can be exploited to analyze and gain an 
insight mto an important class of systems. 


8.8 DISCRETE-TIME MODULATION 

8.8. 1 Discrete-Time Sinusoidal Amplitude Modulation 

A discrete-time amplitude modulation system is depicted in Figure 8.40, in which c[n] 
is the carrier and .r[rt] the modulating signal. The basis for our analysis of continuous- 
time amplitude modulation was the multiplication property for Founer transforms— 
specifically, the fact that multiplication in the time domain corresponds to convolution in 
the frequency domain. As we discussed in Section 5.5, there is a corresponding property 
for discrete-time signals which we can use to analyze discrete-time amplitude modulation. 
Specifically, consider 


yin] = x[n]v[tt). 

With Y{e }ti> \ and C(W“) denoting the Fourier transforms of x[ra], y[?i], and r[nj, 

respectively, is proportional to the periodic convolution of X(e^) and C(eJ K )\ that 

is, 


Y(e^) = T f <o,54) 

J2w 

Since X(e-^“)and C(e-^“)are periodic with aperiod of 2 tt., the integration can be performed 
over any frequency interval of length 2tt. 

Let us first consider sinusoidal amplitude modulation with a complex exponential 
carrier, so that 


c[n] = (8.55) 

As we saw in Section 5.2, the Fourier transform of c[n\ is a periodic impulse train; that is, 

I 3C 

C(*>) = ^ 2tt$(w - o» r + k2ir) t (8.56 \ 

i = 


d[n] 





vl"! 


Figure 8,40 Discrete-time ampli- 
tude modulation 
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which issketched in Figure 8,4l(b), With X{t J “) as illustrated in Figure 8,4 1(a), the spec- 
trum of the modulated signal is that shown in Figure 8.41(c). In particular, we note that 
Y(e JW ) = This is the discrete-time counterpart to Figure 8.1 , and here again, 

with jc[/i] real, the modulated signal will be complex. Demodulation is accomplished by 
multiplying by e ~ to translate the spectrum back to its original location on the fre- 
quency axis, so that 


Jtfrt] = (8,57) 

As explored in Problem 6,43, if <t> r = 7rsothatc[n] = (- 1 )", the result of modula- 
tion in the time domain is to change the algebraic sign of x[nl for odd values of a, while in 
the frequency domain the consequence is the interchanging of high and low frequencies. 
Problem 6.44 explores the use of this type of modulation in utilizing a lowpass filter to 
achieve highpass filtering and vice versa. 

As an alternative to a complex exponential carrier, we can use a sinusoidal earner, 
in which case, with x[«J real, the modulated signal y[/t] will also be real. With r[n] — 
cos lUt-w, the spectrum of the carrier consists of periodically repeated pairs of impulses at 


X(e'“) 






, 2v 

t 


1 





-2-17 -2tt tai c 0 tu c 2-7T+«u c: w 



Figure 8.41 (a) Spectrum of x[/j]; (b) spectrum of c[nj = e >Wea \ (c) spec- 

trum of y[nj = x[fl]c[nj. 
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<0 — ±<a <* + kZ'ir, as. illustrated in Figure 8,42<h). With X{e J ") as shown in Figure 8.42(3}, 
the resulting spectrum for the modulated signal is shown in Figure8.42(cj and corresponds 
to replicating X{e^) at the frequencies to = + fe27r. In order that the individual 

replications of X(t- V ) do not overlap, we require that 

< u £ > <a>m ( 8 . 58 ) 


and 


2ir — £p v — > a> c 1 ujm 


or, equivalently, 


dt,. < 7r - a) M , (8.59) 

The first condition is identical to that in Section 8.2 for continous-time sinusoidal ampli- 
tude modulation, while the second results from the inherent periodicity of discrete -time 


X(* |w ) 
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Figure 8.42 Spectra associated with discrete-time modulation using a 
sinusoidal carrier; (a) spectrum of a bandliroitbd-STgflal x[n|; (b) spectrum of a 
sinusoidal carrier signal c[/j] = cos^n; (c) spectrum of the modulated signal 
y[n] = *[#)]<?[/»]. 
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spectra. Combining eqs. (8.58) and (859), we see that for amplitude modulation with a 
sinusoidal carrier, we must restrict ui r so that 

CO \f < -to, < 7T — OJm. (8,60) 

Demodulation can be accomplished in a manner similar to that employed in con- 
tinuous tune. As illustrated in Figure 8.43, multiplication of y[n] with the same carrier 
used in the modulater results in several replications of the spectrum of the original signal, 
one of which is centered about &> — 0. By lowpass filtering to eliminate the unwanted 
replications of the demodulated signal is obtained, 

As should be evident from the foregoing discussion, analysis of discrete-time am- 
plitude modulation proceeds in a manner similar to that of continuous-time amplitude 
modulation, with only slight differences, For example, as explored in Problem 8,47, in 
the synchronous modulation and demodulation system, the effect of a phase difference or 
a frequency difference between the sinusoidal carriers in the modulator and demodulator 
is identical in both discrete and continuous time. In addition, just as in continuous time, 
we can use discrete-time sinusoidal AMas the basisfor frequency -division multiplexing in 



X(e |UJ ) 



-27 r 2 tt h> 


Figure 8,43 System and associated 
spectra far discrete-time synchronous 
demodulation 
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discrete time. Furthermore, as explored in Problem 8.48, we can also consider using 
a discrete-time signal to modulate a pulse train, leading to time-division multiplexing 
of discrete-time signals. 

The implementation of discrete-time multiplexing systems provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the flexibility of discrete-time processing in general and the importance of the 
operation of upsampling (see Section 7.5,2) in particular. Consider a discrete-time FDM 
system with M sequences that we wish to frequency-division multiplex, With M channels, 
it is required that the spectral energy for each input channel x;[n| be band limited! that is, 

Xil>i>) - 0, < H < 77 r 18 *1) 

If the sequences originally occupied the entire frequency band corresponding, for example, 
to having sampled a set of continuous-time signals at the Nyquistrate, then they would first 
have tej be converted to a higher sampling rate (i e., upsampled) before frequency-division 
multiplexing. This idea is explored further in Problem 8.33, 

8.8.2 Discrete-Time Thansmocfulation 

One context in which discrete-time modulation is widely used, together with the oper- 
ations of decimation, upsampling, and interpolation introduced in Chapter 7, is digital 
communication systems. Typically, in such systems continuous-time signals are trans- 
mitted over communication channels in the form of discrete-time signals, obtained by 
sampling. The continous-time signals are often in the form of time-division-muliiplexed 
(TDM) or frequency-division -multiplexed (FDM) signals. The signals are then converted 
to discrete-time sequences whose values are represented digitally, for storage or long- 
distance transmission. In some systems, because of different constraints or requirements 
at the transmitting end and the receiving end, or because sets of signals that have been in- 
dividually multiplexed by different methods are then multiplexed together, there is often 
the requirement for converting from sequences representing TDM signals to sequences 
representing FDM signals or vice versa. This conversion from one modulation or multi' 
plexing scheme to another is referred to as transmodulation or transmultipUxrng, In the 
context of digital communication systems, one obvious wav of implementing transmulti- 
plexing is to convert back, to continuous-time signals, demultiplex and demodulate, and 
then modulate and multiplex as required. However, if the new signal is then to be con- 
verted back to a discrete-time signal, it is clearly more efficient for the entire process to 
be carried out directly in the discrete-time domain. Figure B.44 shows, in block diagram 
form, the steps involved in converting a discrete-time TDM signal to a discrete-time FDM 
signal. Note that, after demultiplexing the TDM signal, each channel must be upsampled 
in preparation for frequency-division multiplexing. 


8.9 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have examined a number of the basic concepts associated with com 
municaiion systems. In particular, we haveexamined the concept of modulation, m which 
a signal we wish to communicate is used to modulate a second signal referred to as the 
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carrier, and we have looked in detail at the concept of amplitude modulation. The proper- 
ties of amplitude modulation are most easily interpreted in the frequency domain through 
the multiplication property of the Fourier transform. Amplitude modulation with a com- 
plex exponential or sinusoidal carrier is typically used to shift the spectrum of a sig- 
nal in frequency and is applied, for example* in communication systems to place the 
spectrum in a frequency range suitable for transmission and to permit frequency-division 
multiplexing. Variations of sinusoidal amplitude modulation, such as the insertion of a 
carrier signal for asynchronous systems and single- and double-sideband systems, were 
discussed. 

We also examined several other forms of modulation -based communication. 
In this regard, we briefly introduced the concepts of frequency and phase modula- 
tion. Although these forms of modulation are more difficult to analyze in detail, it 
is possible to gain significant insight into their characteristics through the frequency 
domain. 

We further examined in some detail amplitude modulation of a pulsed signal, 
which Jed us to the concepts of time-division multiplexing and pulse-amplitude 
modulation, in which successive samples of a discrete-time signal are used to mod- 
ulate the amplitude of a sequence of pulses. This led in turn to an examination of 
discrete-time modulation and digital communication, in which the flexibility of discrete- 
time processing facilitates the design and implementation of more sophisticated 
cemmunication systems involving concepts such as pulse-code modulation and 
transmodulation. 


Chapter 8 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic category, and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the book. The remaining two sections contain problems belonging to 
the basic and advanced categories, respectively. 


BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 


8.1, Let jr(ri be a signal for which X(jd>) = 0 when \ti>\ > Another signal y(r) is 
specified as having the Fourier transform Y(jto) = 2Jf(j(oj - w H )>. Determine a 
signal m(l) such that 


*(0 = 

8.2. Let *(/) be a real- valued signal for which X{jo>) ~ Owhen|cu[> l,000ir, Suppos- 
ing that y(f) = answer the following questions: 

(a) What constraint should be placed on ti) L to ensure that x(r) is recoverable from 

y(ri? 

(b) What constraint should be placed on Co ensure that *0) is recoverable from 
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S3, Let jc(f) be a real-valued signal for which = 0 when |<t>| > 2,000:r. Ampli- 

tude modulation is performed to produce the signal 

g(r) = jf(r) 5^(2,000*7). 

A proposed demodulation technique is. illustrated in Figure P8.3 where g(0 is the 
inputs y(r) is the output and the ideal lowpass filter has cutoff frequency 2 ,OOOtt 
and passband gain of 2. Determine y(t). 



+ 




Ideal 

lowpass 

filter 


y<t) 


cos(2Q00irt} Figure P8.3 

8,4. Suppose 

jt(r) = sin 200*7 -I- 2 sin 400717 
and 

g(t) = x l» sin 4O0*r. 

If the product £(f)($in 400*7) is passed through an ideal lowpass filter with cutoff 
frequency 400x and passband gain of 2 1 determine the signal obtained at the output 
of the lowpass filter. 

8-5, Suppose we wish to transmit the signal 

. sin l >000*7 
*(f) = 

7Tt 

using a modulator that creates the signal 

w(f) = U{f) + A)cos{10,0007rf). 

Determine the largest permissible value of the modulation index m that would allow 
asynchronous demodulation to be used to recover jc(r) from w(f). For this problem, 
you should assume that the maximum magnitude taken on by a side lobe of a sine 
function occurs at the instant of time that is exactly halfway between the two zero- 
crossings enclosing the side lobe, 

8-6. Assume that *(j) is a signal whose Fourier transform X(y'<y) is zero for |cu) > om. 
The signal g(t) may be expressed in terms of x(r) as 


g(0 = JC(/)cos<i> f / - 


x(r) cos uv/ * 


Wt 


where * denotes convolution and eo c >wm. Determine the value of the constant A 
such that 
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, . , , . . Asiiiju.w/ 

40 = ig(OcosaM)* . 

TTl 

8.7, An AM-SSB/SC system is applied to a signal 40 whose Fourier transform X(joj) is 
zero for M > , The carrier frequency co t used in the system is greater thano**#. 

Let git) denote the output of the system, assuming that only the upper sidebands 
are retained. Let q(0 denote the output of the system, assuming that only the lower 
sidebands are retained. The system in Figure P8.7 is proposed for converting g(r) 
into q(i). How should the parameter in the figure be related to w<.? What should 
be the value of passb&nd gain 4? 



4 



r 

A 





q<t) 


cosuiq) 


Figure P8.7 


8.8, Consider the modulation system shown in Figure P8.8. The input signal 47) has a 
Fourier transform ^(/w)that is zero for \<o\ > Assuming lhat to r > cu^, answer 
the following questions: 

(a) Is y(/) guaranteed to be real if 4/) is real? 

(b) Can 40 be recovered from y(0? 



8*9. Two signals and .*2(0, each with a Fourier transform that is zero for jcj| > 
to r , are to be combined using frequency-division multiplexing. The AM-SSB/SC 
technique of Figure 8,21 is applied to each signal in a manner that re tains the 1 o wer 
sidebands. The carrier frequencies used for (f ) and * 2 (0 are to f and 2 tit i , respec- 
tively. The two modulated signals are then summed together to obtain the FDM 
signal y(/’|. 
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(a) For what values of o> is guaranteed to be zero 4 ? 

<b) Specify the values of A and <o (i so that 

A si(i<c> 4 1 

77 T 

where * denotes convolution. 


*](/) = 1^(0* 




S]ttCO[)f 
7 TT 


costonf 


8 * 10 . A signal j(r) is multiplied by the rectangular pulse train c(t) shown in Figure P8. 10. 

(a) What constraint should be placed on X(Jto) to ensure that jc( 0 can be recovered 

from the product by using an ideal lowpass filter? 

(b) Specify the cutoff frequency and the passband gain A of the ideal lowpass 
filter needed to recover jr(0 from jc(r)r(/). [Assume that X(jw) satisfies the 
constraint determined in part (a) | 



Figure P8.1 0 


8.11, Let 


dt) = ^ 

A=-* 

whereto ■= Oandtfj ^ (X be a real- valued periodic signal . Also, let x(r) be a signal 
with X( jio) ^ 0 for |uf > The signal x(r) is used to modulate the earner c(tj 
to obtain 


}<t) = 

(a) Specify the passband and the passband gain of an ideal bandpass filter so that, 
with input y(f), the output of the filler is 

g(t) = (a e^'4 

(b) If«E , show that 

tflO = Acos|oi t r 4 
and express A and in terms of \a } [ and <aj. 

8.12. Consider a set of 10 signals / = 1, 2, 3, . . 10- Assume that each *,(?) has 
Fourier transform such that = Ofor|a| ^ 2,OOCbr. All 10 signals are to be 

time-division multiplexed after each is multiplied by acarrier c(i) shown m Figure 
P8.12. If the period T of is chosen to have the maximum allowable value, what 
is the largest value of A such that all 10 signals can be time-division multiplexed 7 
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A 

n — - 



Figure PB*12 


8.13. A class of popularly used pulses in PAM are those which have a raised cosine fre- 
quency response. The frequency response of one of the members of this class is 


P{fr 0 


i(l + ei> s s|i}, 0 «s |(B| s ^ 

0, elsewhere 


where 7i is the intersymbol spacing. 

(a) Determine p{ 0), 

(b) Determine pikT ^ ), where k = ±\, ±2, 

8,14* Consider the frequency-modulated signal 

y(f) — cos(tu ( 7 - mcostUfff?), 

where to, >> w tll and m << tt/ 2. Specify an approximation to for tu > 0. 

8,15* For what values of in the range — tt < uq ^ tt is amplitude modulation with 
carrier equivalent to amplitude modulation with carrier costi> & rt7 

8*16. Suppose x[nj is a real-valued discrete-time signal whose Fourier transform X(e Jtu ) 
has the property that 

Xie*") = 0 for " < m < it. 

o 

We use jt[rc] to modulate a sinusoidal cairier c[n] = sin(5ir/2)n to produce 

y[n] ** Jt[flk[n]. 


Determine the values of w in the range 0 ^ ta < it for which Y(e jW ) is guaranteed 
to be zero. 


8,17, Consider an arbitrary finite-duration signal x[n] with Fourier transform X{e Jtu )> We 
generate a signal g[«] through insertion of zero- valued samples: 




\ x[nf 41, n = (h ±4, +8, 
\ 0, otherwise 


The signal g|n] is passed through an ideal lowpa&s filter with cutoff frequency 7 t/ 4 
and passband gain of unity to produce a signal <yln]. Finally, we obtain 


y[rt] = q[n]ct>S 



For what values of tu is f'(e J ' w ) guaranteed lo be zero? 
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8.18. Lee jt[rt] be a real-valued discrete-time signal whoa^e Fourier transform X(e ,a> ) is 
zero font} ^ tt/ 4. We wish to obtain a signal >[nj whose Fourier transform has the 
property that, in the interval — it < <a s ?r. 


Y(e jtlJ ) 


Xie^-^X h < oj ^ M 

<o. ^ -’f ■ 

0. otherwise 


The system in Figure P8. 18 is proposed for obtaining y[w] from *[«], Determine 
constraints that the frequency response of the filter in the figure must satisfy 

for the proposed system to work, 


co5f|n) 

l 



Figure P6.18 


8.19, Consider 10 arbitrary reabvalued signals x t [n], i - 1,2 10. Suppe.se each x r |«] 

is upsampled by a factor of AT* and then sinusoidal amplitude modulation is applied 
to it with carrier frequency to; = i7r/H). Determine the value of N which would 
guarantee that all 10 modulated signals can be summed together to yield an FDM 
signal y[n] from which each x r [n] can be recovered. 

8.20. Let V[[n] and be two discrete-time signals obtained through the sampling 
{without aliasing) of continuous-time signals. Let 

y[n] ^ Mrt] +- v 2 [n - 1} 

be a TDM signal, where, for i = 1.2. 

v,h] =| 1 ' i [§]' " = 0, ±2, ±4, -6,... 

[ f), otherwise 

The signal y[n] is processed by the system S depicted in Figure P8.20 to obtain a 
signal g[n). For die two filters used in 5. 




J 1, |o»| ^ 

[0. \ < (D ^ 
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.Determine the signal p[n\ used in S such that g[n] represents frequency-division 
multiplexing of V| [n] and v^n]. 



BASIC PROBLEMS 

8.21. In Sections 8.1 and 8.2, we analyzed the sinusoidal amplitude modulation and de- 
modulation system of Figure 8.8 h assuming that the phase 6 t of the carrier signal 
was zero. 

(a) For the more general case of arbitrary phase 9 c in the figure, show that the signal 
in the demodulation system can be expressed as 

w(r) - ^x(t) + i,t(OcG5(2ft> t f + 2 & t ). 

(1>) If jr(r) has a spectrum that is zero for \to\ > <*>m* determine the relationships 
required among w ft > [the cutoff frequency of the ideal lowpass filter in Figure 
8.8(b)], tu c (the carrier frequency), and <*>« so that the output of the lowpaxs 
filler is proportional to x(t). Does your answer depend on the carrier phase Q< 7 

8.22. In Figure P8,22(a), a system is shown with input signal *(r) and output signal y(i) 
The input signal has the Fourier transform X(ja>) shown in Figure P8. 22(b). Deter- 
mine and sketch Yija >), the spectrum of y(t). 



(a) 


Figure P8.22 
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X(jw) 


- 2w 2w 

fa) Figure PS. 22 Continued 

8.23. In Section 8.2, we discussed the effect of a loss of synchronization in phase between 
the carrier signals in the modulator and demodulator in sinusoidal amplitude modu- 
lation. We showed that the output of the demodulation is attenuated by the cosine of 
the phase difference, and in particular, when the modulator and demodulator have 
a phase difference of tt/ 2. the demodulator output is zero. As we demonstrate in 
this problem, it is also important to have frequency synchronization between the 
modulator and demodulator. 

Consider the amplitude modulation and demodulation systems in Figure 3.8 
with 6 C = 0 and with a change in the frequency - of the demodulator carrier so that 

iv(f) = y(r)cos ajt. 



wiicre 


y<r> = x(t)cos6>c-/. 

Let us denote the difference in frequency between the modulator and demodulator 
a$Aw (i.e.,4c> l f-6>t = Ao>), Also, assume that *(r) is bard limited with X’(joj) = 0 
for )<£>) £ cujtf , and assume that the cutoff frequency w co of the lowpass filter m the 
demodulator satisfies the inequality 

+ A <ii <! w,n 0 < 2co r + A o> — ut\f. 

(a) Show that the output of the lowpass filter in the demodulator is proportional to 
jefri cos(Aw/)- 

(b) If the spectrum of x{r) is that shown in Figure P8.23, sketch the spectrum of the 
output of the demodulator. 



8.24. Figure P8.24 shows a systemto be used for sinusoidal amplitude modulation, where 
jt(r) is band limited with maximum frequency a im, so that Jfl Jto) = 0, \t&\ > com- 
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A* indicated, the signal .t(/> is a periodic impulse train with period T and with an 

offset from t — 0 of A. The system H{j<a) is a bandpass filler 

(a) With A = 0, wm = ir/2 Z\ = ir/7\ and w* = 3W7„ show that y{0 is pro- 

portional to jr(r)costL» e /, where w, = IrcIT. 

(b) If ta si, oif, and <xi* e are the same as given in part (a), but A is not necessarily 
zero, show that y(/) ri proportional to x(f) cos(&> L f + $ c ), and determine <u c and 
0< as a function of T and A. 

(c) Determine the maximum allowable value of wm relative to 7 such that y(/) is 
proportional to jt{Ocos(tu c .f + 0J. 


m 



U { i j*. % i 


} * 




y(t) 


sft) 



sit) 


i 


Lt! 

0 A 


_t t 

(T+i) <2T+A) 


t 


H(M 

I A I 1 

<o h w Figure PS.24 

8.25. A commonly used system to maintain privacy in voice communication is a speech 
scrambler As illustrated in Figure P8,25(a), the input to the system is a normal 
speech signal jc(r) and the output is the scrambled version y(/). The signal >(/) is 
transmitted and then unscrambled at the receiver. 

We assume that all inputs to the scrambler are real and band limited to the 
frequency to**; that is, X(jto) = 0 for |*>| > Given any such input, out pro- 
posed scrambler permutes different bands of the spectrum of the input signal. Jn 
addition, the output signal is real and band limited to the same frequency band; that 
is, Y{ja>y = 0 for \&\ > a>nf. The specific algorithm for the scrambler is 

Yijoi} - X(j{& -<o w )), n> > 0, 

Yijtit) := ttJ < 0. 

<a) If X(jcu) is given by the spectrum shown in Figure P8, 25(b), sketch the spec- 
trum of the scrambled signal y(f). 

(b) Using amplifiers, multipliers, adders, oscillators, and whatever ideal filters you 
find necessary, draw the block diagram for such an ideal scrambler, 
tc) Again using amplifiers, multipliers, adders, oscillators, and ideal filters, draw a 
block diagram for the associated unscrambler. 
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x(b- 

{Normal 

speech) 


(»> 

Figure #*8.25 

8 . 26 . In Section 8.2.2, we discussed the use of an envelope detector for asynchronous 
demodulation of an AM signal of the form y(f) = [jr{f) + j 4] + $ £ ), An 

alternative demodulation system, which also does not require phase synchroniza- 
tion, butddes require frequency synchronization, is shown in block diagram form 
in Figure P8,26. The Lowpass filters hoth have a cutoff frequency of . The signal 
y(t) = U(f) + /t]cos(tu t r + $ t \ with 0 r constant but unknown. The signal jrff) is 
band limited with X{joj) — 0, a»| > a}^, and with to » < qj^ As we required for 
the use of the envelope detector, x(t) + A > 0 for all /. 

Show that die system in Figure P8.26 can be used to recover *(/) from v(r) 
without knowledge of the modulator phase 0 C , 


C0S<x> c t 



sln<i» c t 


Figure P6.26 

8 . 27 . As discussed in Section 8.2.2, asynchronous modulation -demodulation requires the 
injection of the earner signal so that the modulated signal is of the form 
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y(t) =* M + *(f)]cos(* Kt + 9 A (P8.27-1) 

where A + x(r) > 0 for all r. The presence of the earner means that more trail smitter 
power U required, representing an inefficiency. 

(a) Let *(r) = cos with <&m < <i) r and A + jc(r) > 0. For a periodic signal y(r) 
with period 7\ the average power overtime Is defined as P y — (1 fT)j 7 y 2 (i)dt. 
Determine and sketch P v for y(f) in 'eq. (P8.27-1). Express your answer as a 
function of the modulation index m, defined as the maximum absolute value of 
x(f) divided by A. 

(h) The efficiency of transmission of an amplitude-modulated signal is defined to 
be the ratio of the power in the sidebands of the signal to the total power in the 
signal. With *(r) = cosier, and with mm < and A + jr(f) > 0, determine 
and sketch the efficiency of the modulated signal as a function of the modulation 
index m. 

8*28* In Section 8,4 we discussed the implementation of single-sideband modulation using 
90 6 phase-shift networks, and in Figures 8,21 and 8.22 we specifically illustrated 
the system and associated spectra required to retain the lower sidebands. 

Figtire P8.28(a) shows the corresponding system required to retain the upper 
sidebands, 


COS(i) c t 




fb) 


Figure P8.2S 
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(a) With the same X{jw) illustrated in Figure 8.22, sketch Ytijca), Yiifo)-, and 
Y {]<*>) for the system in Figure P8.28(a), and demonstrate that only the upper 
sidebands are retained. 

(b) For imaginary, as illustrated in Figure P8.28(b), sketch Y\{jw)* Y 2 (ju>)* 
and F(joj) for the system in Figure P8. 28(a), and demonstrate that, for this case 
also, only the upper sidebands are retained. 

8.29. Single-sideband modulation is commonly used in point-to-point voice communica- 
tion. It offers many advantages, including effective use of available power, con* 
servation of bandwidth, and insensitivity to some forms of random fading in the 
channel. In double-sideband suppressed carrier (DSB/SC) systems the spectrum 
of the modulating signal appears in its entirety in two places m the transmitted 
spectrum. Single- sideband modulation eliminates this redundancy, thus conserving 
bandwidth and increasing the signal -to -noise ratio within the remaining portion of 
the spectrum that is transmitted. 

In Figure P3.29(a), two systems for generating an amplitude-modulated 
single-sideband signal are shown. The system on the top can be used to generate a 
single-sideband signal for which the lower sideband is retained, and the system on 
the bottom can produce a single-sideband signal for which the upper side hand is 
retained. 

(a) For X(ja>) as shown in Figure P8.29(b), determine and sketch S(jiu), the 
Fourier transform of the lower sideband modulated signal, and f?(yw)* the 
Fourier transform of the upper sideband modulated signal. Assume that 

0} L > ti>3. 

The upper sideband modulation scheme is particularly useful with voice 
communication, as any real filter has a finite transition region for the cutoff 
(i.e„ near oi ( ). This region can be accommodated with negligible distortion, 
since the voice signal does not have any significant energy nearto = 0 (i,e., for 
|fti| < o>\ — 2ir x 40 Hz). 

(b) Another procedure for generating a single-sideband signal is termed the phase' 
shift method and is illustrated in Figure P8.29(c). Show that the single- 
sideband signal generated is proportional to that generated by the lower 
sideband modulation scheme of Figure F8.29(a) lie., p(0 is proportional 
to s(t)l 

(c) All three AM-SSB signals can be demodulated using the scheme shown on 
the right-hand side of Figure P8.29(a). Show that, whether the received sig- 
nal is s(j), r{t) y or />(/), as long as the oscillator at the receiver is in phase 
with oscillators at the transmitter, and w = w t ., the output of the demodulator 
is r(f). 

The distortion that results when the oscillator is not in phase with the trans- 
mitter. called quadrature distortion, can be particularly troublesome in data 
communication. 

8.30. Amplitude modulation with a pulse-train carrier may be modeled as in Figure 
PS. 30(a). The output of the system is q(t). 

(a) Let *(/) be a band-limited signal [i.e,, X(jta) = 0, |w| ^ *r/7’] t as shown irf 
Figure P8. 30(b). Determine and sketch R(jw) and Q(j<s)). 
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(b) Find the maximum value of A such that *■(/) = jr(r) with an appropriate filter 

(c) Determine and sketch the compensating filter M(jm) such that w(t) = xtfb 


PAM system 


x(t) 


+-K* 


r(t) 


h 

1 

r 

X) 

-<V2 <V2 


p(t> - X &(( n T) 

fl- S. 


(a) 



qW 




wflt) 


{b> 


Figure P8.30 


8.31. LeUf[»]beadiscrete-time signal with specnumX(^ u Xandlet p{t) be a continuous- 
tune pulse function with spectrum Fiji#)* We form the signal 


}'U) = ^ - n)- 

rj - -■* 


fa) Determine the spectrum F(y<u)in terms of XX<? JU ) and P{joi). 
(b> ff 


P{0 


cosSttt. 0 < t ^ l 
0, elsewhere 


determine P(ja>) and Y(jw). 

8,32. Consider a discrete-time signal *|n] with Fourier transform shown in Figure 
P8.32{a). The signal is amplitude modulated by a sinusoidal sequence, as indi- 
cated in Figure P8.32(bj. 
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(a) Determine and sketch Y{e J,ct ), the Fourier transform of yin), 

(b) A proposed demodulation system is shown in Figure P8, 32(c). For what value 
of0,, ai p> and G will i{n| = *[«]? Are any restrictions on u ( . anduj ]p necessary 
to guarantee that a[«| is recoverable from y[n]? 


X(«H 



x[nj fc- 


+- /lW 





(■-) 


Figure P8.32 


8*33, Let us consider the frequency-division multiplexing of discrete-time signals jt, [wj, 
( = 0, 1,2,3, Furthermore, each jc r [nJ potentially occupies the entire frequency 
band { — it < a» < 7 r), The sinusoidal modulation of upsampled versions of each 
ot these signals may be carried out by using either double-sideband techniques or 
single- sideband techniques, 

(a) Suppose each signal x r l*J is appropriately upsampled and then modulated with 
cos[i(n74)fil. What is the minimum amount of upsampling that must be carried 
out on each x, [«1 in order to ensure that the spectrum of the FDM signal does 
not have any aliasing? 

(b) Tf the upsampling of each * r [nJ is restricted to be by a factor of4 T how would 
you use single- sideband techniques to ensure that the FDM signal does not have 
any aliasing? Hint: See Problem 8,17. 
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ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

8.34, In discussing amplitude modulation systems* modulation and demodulation were 
carried out through the use of a multiplier. Since multipliers are often difficult to 
implement* many practical systems use a nonlinear element. In this problem, we 
illustrate the basic concept. 

In Figure P8.34, we show one such nonlinear system for amplitude modu- 
lotion. The system consists of squaring the sum of the modulating signal and the 
carrier and then bandpass filtering to obtain the amplitude-modulated signal. 

Assume that .*(/) is bund limited, .so that X{jai) — 0, \o>\ > cti.tf. Deter- 
mine the bandpass filter parameters A, o>i, and such that >-(/} is an amplitude- 
modulated version of jr(r) [i.e., such that y(/) — jr(r) cos ci> t f], Specify the necessary 
constraints, if any. on to, and , 


COSjtitt) 



Figure P6.34 


8,35. The modulation-demodulation scheme proposed in this problem ts similar to sinu- 
soidal amplitude modulation, except that the demodulation is done with a square 
wave with ihe same zero-crossings as cos<ti t r. The system is shown in Figure 
P8. 35(a); the relation between cosoi £ t and p{t) is shown in Figure P8,35(b), Let the 
input signal .r(r) be a band-limited signal with maximum frequency to w < cu £ * as 
shown in Figure PS. 35(c). 

(a) Sketch and dimension the real and imaginary parts of Z(jto), P{jc o i, and 
the Fourier transforms of z(/)„ p(t) % and y(t\ respectively. 

(b) Sketch and dimension a filter H(jw) so that v(0 = *(/). 


Modulation Demodulation 



(a) 


Figure P8.35 
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C0StU c t 



(ft* iX(jw)} 



-2n> c -o» c -<f> M <u M o> c 2w c <u 


(c) 







Figure PS-35 


8,36. The accurate demultiplexing-demodulation yf radio and television signals is genet' 
ally performed using a system called the superheterodyne receiver, which is equiv- 
alent to a tunable filter The basic system is shown in Figure P8,36(a) 

(a) The input signal y{r) consists of rhe superposition of tnany amplitude-modulated 

signals that have been multiplexed using frequency-division multiplexing, so 
that each signal occupies a different frequency channel. Let us consider one such 
channel that contains the amplitude- modulated signal yi(l) — jr|(f)co£iu r f, 
with spectrum Tjtjw) as depicted at the top of Figure PS, 36(b), Wc want to de- 
multiplex and demodulate yi (l) to recover the modulating signal X|(r), usingthe 
system of Figure P8. 36(a). The coarse tunable filter has the spectrum Hi(ja)) 
shown at the bottom of Figure P8. 36(b). Determine the spectrum Z(j<x>) of the in- 
put signal to the fixed selective filter Hiijia). Sketch and label for 

at > 0. 

(b) The fixed frequency-selective filter is a bandpass type centered around the fixed 
frequency <u/, as shown in Figure P8. 36(c). We would like the output of (he 
filter with spectrum Fftijat) to berff) = *j{/)cos&jyf, In terms of a) r and tow, 
what constraint must u>t satisfy to guarantee that an undistorted spectrum of 
jci (t) is centered around &> = Wf ? 

(c) What must G* <x, and 0 be in Figure Pt$.36<c) so that r(r) = x i (0 cos u> j= r? 

8-37. The following scheme has been proposed to perform amplitude modulation The in- 
put signal x(r) is added to the carrier signal cos f and then pul through a nonlinear 
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device, so that the output z(t) is related to the input by 

s(0 = f' (! ’ - 1, 
ytf) — .r tf) + cos < 1 ^ f. 

This is illustrated in Figure P8.37(a), Such a nonlinear relation can be implemented 
through the current- voltage characteristics of a diode, where, with itf) and vtf) the 
diode and current and voltage, respectively, 

i(0-V a ^’l (a real). 

To study the effects of nonlinearity, we can examine the spectrum of z(t) and how 
it relates to X{j&) and <u f . To accomplish this, we use the pdwer series for e>\ 
which is 

e y - 1 + y + iy 2 + ^y 3 + — , 

(a) If the spectrum of x(t) is given by Figure P8.37(b), and if w c - 1 00o> i , sketch 
and label Z(j&), the spectrum of z{t\ using the first four terms in the power 
series for <?- v . 

fb) The bandpass filter has parameters as shown in Figure P8,37(c). Determine the 
range of a and the range of 0 such that rtf) is an amplitude-modulated version 
of -vtf). 


y(t) 



Z(t) 

BPF 





X(j«3 

i 

m 

— <p>-| cu 

(b) 


” |3 — a o p 

^ Figure P8.37 

8,38. In Figure PB. 38(a), a communication system is shown that transmits a band-limited 
signal x(t) as periodic bursts of high-frequency energy. Assume that X(jn) = 0 for 
|to| > Two possible choices, m A (t) and m 2 (0, are considered for the modulating 
signal m<r). m (r) is a periodic train of sinusoidal pulses, each of duration D t as 
shown in Figure P8.38(b). That is. 
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-x 

«i(f) = 2 ~~ 

k= * 


where 


. _ J cos 6j c t t |f| < (D/2) 

W) ( 0. \l\ > (D/2) 

W 2 (/) is cos w t / periodically blanked or gated; that is, j« 2(0 = j?(0 cos tu r r, where 
g(t) is as shown in Figure P8, 38(b), 





Figure P8.38 
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The following relationships between the parameters 7, o t , and aiw are 
assumed: 


D< 7, 


(i> c >> 


27 r 

zF' 


2it 

T" 


> 2ojw, 


Also, assume that [sinCO]/x is negligible for x >> 1. 

Determine whether, for some choice of wi p , either mi (/) or nti{t) will result in 
a demodulated signal *(0- For each ease in which your answer is yes, determine an 
acceptable range for & i p . 

8.39. Suppose we wish to communicate one of two possible messages: message mo or 
message mi . To do so, we will send a burst of one of two frequencies over a time 
interval of length T. Note that T is independent of which message is being trans- 
mitted. For message we will send cos&Qf, and for message m\ we will send 
cosu>|/. Thus, a burst b{t) will look as shown in Figure P8.39{a), Such acommuni- 


m„(t) 



costojt 


(b) 


Figure P8.39 
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cation system is called frequency shift keying (FSK). When the burst of frequency 
b(t) is received, we wish to determine whether it represents message mo or message 
n*i. To accomplish this, we do as Illustrated in Figure P8.39(b). 

(a) Show that the maximum difference between the absolute values of the two lines 
in Figure P8,39(b) occurs when cosojo/ andcus«>ir have the relationship 

( T ■ 

COS bJo/ COS O) ] t di = 0, 

Jo 

(b) Is it possible to choose w[, and w i such that there is no interval of length T for 
which 


COS 6Jq 7 COS ft> |f dt = 0? 

Jo 

8 . 40 . In Section 8.3, we discussed the use of sinusoidal modulation for frequency- 
division multiplexing whereby several signals are shifted into different frequency 
bands and then summed for simultaneous transmission, In the current problem, we 
explore another multiplexing concept referred to as quadrature multiplexing. In this 
multiplexing procedure, two signals can be transmitted simultaneously in the same 
frequency band if the two carrier signals are 90°outol phase. The multiplexing sys- 
tem is shown in Figure P8.40(a) and the demultiplexing system in Figure P8,40(b) 
xt(t) and X 2 (r) are both assumed to be band limited with maximum frequency < om* 
so that JfiO'to) — X 2 (j<a) = 0 for (oi| > o)m. The carrier frequency is assumed 
to be greater than w**. Show that yitt) - rj(f) and y:<f) = xiit). 


cosui-t 



r{t) — multiplexed signal 


(a) 


Figure F3.40 


8,41. In Problem 8,40, we introduced the concept of quadrature multiplexing, wherehy 
two signals are summed after each has been modulated with carrier signals of iden- 
tical frequency, but with a phase difference of 90°, The corresponding discrete-time 
multiplexer and demultiplexer are shown in Figure P8.4L The signal* ai[h] and 
x^lnl are both assumed to be band limited with maximum frequency g> w , so that 


Xtir*”) = X z (c J "') = 0fOT6> w <clp < 2ir-<WjM. 
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r[n) = muftiptexed signal 


(a) 
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(b) 


Figure P8.41 
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(a) Determine the range of values for ti> c so that jf| [n] and jrjfn] can be recovered 
from r[rt]. 

{b) With <t> t satisfying the conditions in part (a), determine Hie***) .so that yi [«1 = 
*][«] and y 2 [n\ =- x 2 [n]. 

8.42. In order to avoid intersymbol interference, pulses used in PAM systems are designed 
to be zero at integer multiples of the symbol spacing T] In this problem, we develop 

a class of pulses which are zero at t = kT \ , k = ± 1, ±2, ±3 

Consider a pulse /MO that is real and even and that has a Fourier transform 
Pi{jti>y Also, assume that 


p ' (->" +J f l r- Pi M + 0 £ " * h- 

(a) Define a periodic sequence p\(t) with Fourier transform 


PAjo» = ^ Pi (jw - [, 

m - \ ^ f 


4 ir\ 


and show that 


P]{j<n) - -P\ ijui - j 


. Itt 


(b) Use the result of the previous part to show that for some T 

pdt) = 0, t = kT, k « 0 T ±2, ±4,.. 

(c) Use the result of the previous part to show that 

PiikTi) = 0, k = ±1,-2, ±3,.. . 

(d) Show that a pulse p(t) with Fourier transform 

f 1 + PtUutl M ^ f- t 
P(ju) = | 

[ 0, otherwii 

also has the property that 

v(kTi) = a k = ±1, ±2 +3 


f s kt s £ 


8.43. The impulse response of a channel used for PAM communication is specified by 

A(0 = lO p OODe“ li000r M(/). 

It is assumed that the phase response of the channel is approximately linear in the 
bandwidth of the channel. A pulse that is received after passing through the channel 
is processed using an LTI system S with impulse response g[t) in order to compen- 
sate for the nonuniform gain over the channel bandwidth, 
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(a) Verify that if gU) has the Fourier transform 

G(jw) - A + jBu>, 

where A and B are real constants, then g{f) can compensate for the nonuniform 
gain over the channel bandwidth. Determine the values of A and B. 

(b) It is proposed that S be implemented with the system shown in Figure P8.43, 
Determine the values of the gain factors a and /3 in this system. 



8 . 44 , In this problem, we explore an equalization method used to avoid intersymbol in- 
terference caused in PAM systems by the channel having nonlinear phase over its 
bandwidth 

When a PAM pulse with zero-crossings at integer multiples of the symbol 
spacing 7'i is passed through a channel with nonlinear phase, the received pulse may 
no longer have zero-crossings at times that aie integer multiples of J t . Therefore, in 
order to avoid imersymbol interference, the received pulse is passed through a zen>- 
forcing equalizer, which forces the pulse to have zero-crossings at integer multiples 
of Tu This equal izer generates a new pulse y(t) by summing up weighted and shined 
versions of the received pulse *(f). The pulse y(/) is given by 

jV 

>'(/) = ^ (P8.44-1) 

i = -,V 

where the a s are all real anti are chosen such that 


.vOT , ) 


1 , k = 0 

0, k - ± 1, ±2, ±3, ...rAT 


(a) Show that the equalizer is a filter and determine its impulse response, 

(b) To illustrate the selection of the weights a if let us consider an example, If 

J(0 T,) = 0.0, Jt(-Ti) = OXxOO - -0.2, and jciJtT’i) - 0 for | k\> l h de- 
termine the values of an, and a \ such that v{±X T ) - 0. 
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8*45. A band-limited signal .v(0 is to be transmitted using narrowband FM techniques. 
That is, the modulation index m, as defined in Section 8.7, is much less than rr/2. 
Before j{f) is transmitted to the modulator, it is processed so thai )[*, = (. = 0 
andj*(r)|< 1 This normalized^/) is now used to angle-modulatc a carrier to form 
the FM signal 


y{r) 



jt(r) dr 


(a) Determine the instantaneous frequency ci> ? . 

(b) Using eqs. (8.44) and (8.45), the narrowband assumption (w << ir/2), and the 
preceding normalization conditions, show that 


,v(r) » coscu t f 


rn 


jc(t) d T 


&mu> r /. 


(c) What is the relationship among the bandwidth of y(r). the bandwidth of *(/), 
and the carrier frequency w t ? 

8*46* Consider the complex exponential function of time. 


j ■</) = 


(P8.46-1) 


where 0(r) = 

Since the instantaneous frequency u) t = d9/di is also a function of time, the 
signal j'fO may be regarded as an FM signal. In particular, since the signal sweeps 
linearly through the frequency spectrum with time, it is often called a frequency 
“chirp” or “chirp signal. 1 

(a) Determine the instantaneous frequency. 

(b) Determine and sketch the magnitude and phase of the Fourier transform of the 
“chirp signal ” To evaluate the Fourier transform integral, you may find it help- 
ful Lo complete the square in the exponent in the integrand and to use the relation 

j_ + 0 


LTI 


© — H 

Ml) -sit) 

1 — *“0- 

t 

s‘(t) 


t 

B‘(t) 


*- y(t) 


> 


Figure P8.46 
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(c) Consider the system in Figure P8.46, in which s(i) is the “chirp signal” in 
eq. (P8.46-1), Show that y(f) = X{jtaQt\ where X(j*>) is the Fourier trans- 
form of *(;)- 

(Note: The system in Figure P8.46 is referred to as the "chirp" transform algo- 
rithm and is often used in practice to obtain the Fourier transform of a signal.) 

8-47* fn Section 8,8 we considered synchronous discrete-time modulation and demod- 
ulation with a sinusoidal carrier. In this problem we want to consider the effect of 
a loss in synchroniiation in phase and/or frequency. The modulation and demod- 
ulation systems arc shown in Figure P8.47(a), where both a phase and frequency 
difference between the modulator and demodulator carriers is indicated. Let the 
frequency difference — ta c be demoted as A to and the phase difference 0^ — 6 C 
as AO. 

(a) If the spectrum of jrjn] is that shown in Figure P8.47(b), sketch the spectrum 
of w’[«l, assuming — 0. 

(b) [f Aoi = 0, show that w can be chosen so that the output r[^| is r[nj = 
jc[hJcos A0, In particular, what is r[«l if AS = tt/2? 

(c) For A0 = 0, and w = o>^ + Act>, show that the output rl«] — -*[n]cos[A<t>«| 
(assume that Aw is small). 


cos [«i> c -n + a e | 



(a) 



8 . 48 , In this problem, we consider the analysis of discrete-time amplitude modulation of 
a pulse-train carrier The system to be considered is shown in Figure P8.48(aj. 
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(a) Determine and sketch the discrete-time Fourier transform of the periodic 
square-wave signal p[n] in Figure P8.48(a). 

<b) Assume that *[tt]has the spectrum shown in Figure P8,48(h). With ta,» — , nl2N 
and with M = 1 in Figure P8.4K(a), sketch the Fourier transform of 

>Tn]. 

(c) Now assume that X(e ;cu ) is known to be band limited with X{e J '" 1 - 0, h>m < 
ti) < In - but is otherwise unspecified. For thesystem of Figure P8.48(a), 
determine, as a function of A, the maximum allowable value of that will 
permit jt[«J to be recovered from >■[«]* Indicate whether your result depends 
on M. 

(d) With <*>m and N satisfying the condition determined in part (c), state or show in 
block diagram form how to recover j:[nl from yfrtj. 



N (N + M) n 

(a> 


Xte^) 



— -7T ^ ^ 


(b) Figure PS. 48 

8.49. In practice it is often very difficult to build an amplifier at very low frequencies. 
Consequently* low-frequency amplifiers typically exploit the principles of ampli- 
tude modulation to shift the signal into a higher-frequency band. Such an amplifier 
is referred to as a chopper amplifier aod is illustrated in the block-diagram form in 
Figure P8.49. 



Figure P8.49 
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aft) 



-T OUT t 
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Hi(M 
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H 2 (jo>) 



tl dj 

T T Figure P8, 49 Continued 

(a) Determine in terms of T the highest allowable frequency present in x(t), if y(t) 
is to be proportional to x(f) (i.e,» if the overall system is to be equivalent to an 
amplifier). 

(b) With jt( 0 bandlimited as specified in part (a), determine the gain of the overall 
system in Figure P8.49 in terms of -4 and T * 



The LAPLACE TRANSFORM 



9*0 INTRODUCTION 

In the preceding chapters, we have seen that the tools of Fourier analysis are extremely 
useful in the study of many problems of practical importance involving signals and LTI 
systems. This is due in large part to the fact that broad classes of signals can be represented 
as linear combinations of periodic complex exponentials and that complex exponentials are 
eigenfunctions of LTI systems. The continuous-time Fourier transform provides us with 
a representation for signals as linear combinations of complex exponentials of the form 
e* 1 with s = j Ua. However the eigenfunction property introduced in Section 3.2 and many 
of its consequences apply as well for arbitrary values of s and not only those values that 
are purely imaginary. This observation leads to a generalization of the continuous-time 
Fourier transform, known as the Laplace transform, which we develop in this chapter. In 
the next chapter we develop the corresponding discrete- time generalization known as the 
^-transform. 

As we will see* die Laplace and z-transfortns have many of the properties that make 
Fourier analysis so useful. Moreover, not only do these transforms provide additional tools 
and insights for signals and systems that can be analyzed using the Fourier transform* 
but they also can be applied in some very important contexts in which Fourier transforms 
cannot. For example Laplace and ^-transforms can be applied to the analysis of many un - 
stable systems and consequently play an important role in the investigation of the stability 
or instability of systems. This fact* combined with the algebraic properties that Laplace 
and ^-transforms. share with Fourier transforms* leads to a very important set of tools for 
system analysis and in particular for the analysis of feedback systems, which we develop 
in Chapter 1 1 . 
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9.1 THE LAPLACE TRANSFORM 

In Chapter 3, we saw that the response of a linear time-invariant system with impulse 
response fi(t) to a complex exponential input of the form e'* is 

yit) = His)?**, (9.1) 


where 


HU) - 




(9.2) 


For s imaginary (i.e., s = j<u) 3 the integral in eq. (9.2) corresponds to the Fourier trans- 
form of h{i). For general values of the complex variable r, it is referred to as the Laplace 
transform of the impulse response MX 

The Laplace transform, of a general signal x(f) is defined as 1 


XU ) = 


x{t)e-' l dt. 


x 


(9.3) 


and we note in particular that it is a function of the independent variable s corresponding 
to the complex variable in the exponent of e ~ '' , The complex variable j can be written as 
.s = a + jo} t with <7 and <y the real and imaginary parts, respectively. For convenience, 
we will sometimes denote the Laplace transform in operator form as J&f jc(r)} and denote 
the transform relationship between x{t) and X(j) as 

x{t) ^ XU). (9.4) 

When s = jw, eq. (9.3) becomes 


X(» = | x(t)e~ Jw ’ dt, (9.5) 

which corresponds to the Fourier transform of jc( 0; that is T 

XU% = j» = (9.0) 

The Laplace transform also bears a straightforward relationship to the Fourier trans- 
form when the complex variable s is not purely imaginary. To see this relationship, consider 
XU) as specified in eq. (9.3) with s expressed as j = cr + j& t so that 

X(c r+» = j (9.7) 


’The transform defined by eq, (9.3) is often called the bilateral Laplace transform to distinguish it from 
the unilateral Laplace transform, which we discuss in Section 9.9, The bilateral transform in eq, <9. 3) involves 
an integration from v to +«, while ihe unilateral transform has a form similar to thal in eq (9.3), hut with 
limits of integration from 0 to +«. As we are primarily concerned with the bilateral iransform, we will omit the 
word "'bilateral exoeut where it is needed in Section 9-9 to avoid ambiguity. 
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or 


XU r + » = J [jr(f)e"' n ]e‘ J '"'<fc. (9,8) 

We recognize the right-hand side of eq. (9.8) as the Fourier transform of that 

is, the Laplace transform of r(f) can be interpreted as the Fourier transform of x{t) after 
multiplication by a real exponential signal. The real exponential e -<7JI may be decaying or 
growing in time, depending on whether a is positive or negative. 

To illustrate the Laplace transform and its relationship to the Fourier transform, let 
us consider the following example 

Example 9.1 

Let the signal -*(0 = e rj,l «(f). From Example 4.1, the Fourier transform X(jw) con- 
verges for a > 0 and is given by 

JT(jru) = f dt = f tr tlt e~ m, dt = -r-^ , a > fl (Q9) 

J-v Jo }tu + a 


From eq. (9.3) the Laplace transform is 

X(s) - | e-^uWe^dt - | *'-*"** dt. f®. 10) 

or, with s = a + j<o. 

e- { " + ^r^di (9 in 

Jo 

By comparison with eq. (9.9) we recognize eq. (9.11) as the Fourier transform of 
e-iv" 1 -*)* u(t), and thus, 

X(ir - jui) = : — , tr + a > 0, (9.12) 

(o- + a) + ju) 

or equivalently, since s = a + jw and a = (Refs}, 

X(j) = — — . dM>} > -a. (9 13) 

s + a 

That is. 

£ jr ii(r) i — > —a. (9.14) 

For example, for a = 0, x(t) is the unit step with Laplace transform — Ms, 

{Jtefj} > 0 

We note, in particular, that just as the Fourier transform does not con verge for all 
signals, the Laplace transform may converge for some values of {R*{.s} and not for others. 
In eq. {9, 13), the Laplace transform converges only for cr = {Jtefaj > -a. If a is positive. 
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then .Y(,s) can be evaluated at cr = 0 to obtain 

JT(0 + »=^— ! — . (9.15) 

jftu - a 

As indicated in eq (9,6), fora =• 0 the Laplace transform is equal to the Fourier transform, 
as is evident in the preceding example by comparing eqs. (9.9) and (9-15). If a is negative 
or zero, the Laplace transform still exists, but the Fourier transform does not. 

Example 9.2 

Far comparison with Example 9,1, let us consider as a second example the signal 

Jtf) = (9.16) 


Then 


X(s ) = - e “'e- s, u(-t)dt 


.-(*H < 1)1 


4t, 


(9.17) 


or 


X(s) = — j— . <9 18) 

s + a 

For convergence in this example, we require that (Refr + a] <0, or(R<{j} < -n; that is, 

CRffa) < -o, (9.19) 

Comparing eqs. (9.14) and (9.19), we see that the algebraic expression for the 
Laplace transform is identical for both of the signals considered in Examples 9.1 and 9,2. 
However, from the same equations, we also see that the set of values of s for which the 
expression is valid is very different in the two examples. This serves to illustrate the fact 
that, in specifying the Laplace transform of a signal, both the algebraic expression and 
the range of values of s for which this expression is valid are required. In general, the 
range of values of s for which the integral in eq.(9.3) converges is referred to as the region 
of convergence (which we abbreviate as ROC) of the Laplace transform. That is, the 
ROC consists of those values of s = a jut for which the Fourier transform of 
converges. We will have more to say about the ROC as we develop some insight into the 
properties of the Laplace transform. 

A convenient way to display the ROC is shown in Figure 9.L The variable s is a 
complex number, and in the figure we display the complex plane, generally referred to as 
the s-plane, associated with this complex variable. The coordinate axes are (R«{s] along 
the horizontal axis and £»*{.*} along Ihe vertical axis. The horizontal and vertical axes are 
sometimes referred to as the cr-axis and the jw-axis, respectively. The shaded region in 
Figure 9.1(a) represents the set of points in the s-plane corresponding to the region of 
convergence for Example 9.1. The shaded region in Figure 9.1(b) indicates the region of 
convergence for Example 9.2. 
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Figure 9. 1 {a} ROC for Example 9 1 ; (b) ROC for Example 9.2. 


Example 9.3 

In this example, we consider a signal that is (he sum of two real exponentials: 

*(!) = 3* _z, n(t) -2e -( u(i). (920) 

The algebraic expression for the Laplace transform is then 


X{s) = j |3e -I, u(/)-2*^ J xi(f)J*~ 3,1 df 

= 3 f e z, e~ s ’u(t)dt - sj e 'e ^uiOdt. 


(9:21) 


Each of the integrals in eq. (9.21) is of the same form as the integral id eq. (9.10). and 
consequently, we can use the result in Example 9.1 to obtain 


Xis ) = 


s + 2 s + r 


(9.22) 


To determine the ROC we note that ,t(f ) is a sum of two real exponentials, and 
from eq, (9.2)) we see that X(j) is the sum of the Laplace transforms of each of the 
individual terms. The first term is the Laplace transform of 3e 2j, u(f) and the second 
term the Laplace transform of -2 e~'u(t). From Example 9.1 > we know that 

£ J u(£) j-J-p -l 

VO > -2. 

The set of values of <Jte{.r} for which the Laplace transforms of both terms converge is 
6le{. t) > — I, and thus, combining the two terms on the right-hand side of eq. (9.22), we 
obtain 

3e-'-‘u(t)-2e-'u(0 ^ (923) 

X 1 + 3s t- 2 
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Example 9.4 

In this example, we consider a signal that is the sum of a teal and a complex exponential: 


JO) - e' 2l u{t) + <?"'{o>s3r)w{f). 
Using Euler's relation, we can write 


(9.24) 


= 






«(fX 


and the Laplace transform of ;t(r) then can he expressed as 

X{s) = | e 2, u{t)f VI ds 


+ " dt 

+ I J f 


<9.25) 


Each of the integrals in eq. (9.25) represents a Laplace transform ot the type en- 
countered in Example 9.1. It follows that 


e~ 2, a{t) Gtefj} > -2. 

f + 2 


<1 '/) r 


,-H+J/lr 


U{t) 


m 


s-t-(l-lj) 


> + 0 + 37)' 


CR<{s} > -1, 


<R*{s) > -L 


(9.26) 

(9.27) 

(9.28) 


For all three Laplace transforms to converge simultaneously, we must have > - 1, 
Consequently, the Laplace transform of x{t) is 


1 




it 4 - 2 + 2 


1 


^ + U +3;> 

or, with terms combined over a common denominator 

Jt 2j 2 + 5s + 12 


ttttL 0U{s]->-L 


(9.29) 


— € (cos 3 


{s- + Zs+ 10 )(s + 2\' 


(R*{j} > - 1 , 


(9.30) 


In each of the four preceding examples, the Laplace transform is rational, i.e„ it is a 
ratio of polynomials in the complex variable s, so that 


*(J) = 


Af(j) 

D{sy 


(9.31) 


where N(s) and D(.r) are the numerator polynomial and denominator polynomial, respec- 
tively. As suggested by Examples 9.3 and 9A t Y(?) will be rational whenever x(r) is a 
linear combination of real or complex exponentials, As we will see in Section 9,7, ratiunal 
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transforms also arise when we consider LTI systems specified in terms of linear constant- 
coefficient differentia] equations. Except fora scale factor, the numerator and denominator 
polynomials in a rational Laplace transform can be specified by their roots; thus, mark- 
ing the locations of the roots of N(s) and D(s) in the j-plane and indicating the ROC 
provides a convenient pictorial way of describing the Laplace transform. For example, in 
Figure 9.2(a) we show the s-plane representation of the Laplace transform of Example 9.3, 
with the location of each root of the denominator polynomial in eq. <9.23) indicated with 
"X” and the location of the root of the numerator polynomial in eq. (9,23) indicated witn 
"o.” The corresponding plot of the mots ofthe numerator and denominator polynomials for 
the Laplace transform in Example 9.4 is given in Figure 9.2(b), The region of convergence 
for each of these examples is shaded in the corresponding plot. 


i 

i 

i 


3m 


-2 



s-plane 


CRtf 


(a) 



\ 

\ 

O 

l 

X 

I 


3lH 


(b) 


5'Plarte 


„ Figure 9.2 s-plane representation 

(R* of ttw Laplace transforms for (a) Ex- 
ample 9.3 and (b) Example 9.4. Each 
x in these figures marks the location 
of a pole of the corresponding Laplace 
transform — i e. r a root of the denomi- 
nator. Similarly, each o marks a zero — 
i.e., a root of the the numerator. The 
shaded regions indicate the ROCs. 


For rational Laplace transforms, the roots of the numerator polynomial are com- 
monly referred to as the zeros of since, for those values of s y 2((,s) = 0. The roots 
of the denominator polynomial are referred to as the 'pules of XCv), and for those values 
of j, X{s) is infinite, The poles and zeros of X(s) in the finite jr-plane completely char- 
acterize the algebraic expression for iV(,r) to within a scale factor. The representation of 
X{s) through its poles and zeros in the .v-plane is referred to as the pole-zero plot of X($). 
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However, as we saw in Examples 9. 1 and 9.2, knowledge of the algebraic form of X{s) does 
not by itself identify the ROC for the Laplace transform, That is, a complete specification, 
to within a scale factor, of a rational Laplace transform consists of the pole-zero plot of 
the transform, together with its ROC (which is commonly shown as a shaded region in the 
s-plane, as in Figures 9.1 and 9.2). 

Also, while they are not needed to specify the algebraic form of a rational transform 
.Y(r), it is sometimes convenient to refer to poles or zeros of X(j) at infinity, Specifically, 
if the order of the denominator polynomial is greater than the order of the numerator poly- 
normal, then 7i{x) will become zero as s approaches infinity. Conversely, if the order of the 
numerator polynomial is greater than the order of the denominator, then X(s) will become 
unbounded as s approaches infinity. This behavior can be interpreted as zeros or poles at 
infinity. For example, the Laplace transform in eq. (9.23) has a denominator of order 2 and 
a numerator of order only 1, so in this case X(.r) has one zero at infinity. The same is true 
for the transform in eq, (9.30)* in which the numerator is of order 2 and the denominator is 
of order 3. In general, if the order of the denominator exceeds the order uf the numerator 
by fc, XXj) will have k zeros at infinity. Similarly* if the order of the numerator exceeds the 
order of the denominator by k, X(r) will have k poles at infinity. 

Example 9.5 

Let 


4 1 

*(0 = fi(f) - '«a) + ^'wCO- 19.32) 

The Laplace transform cf the second and third terms on the right-hand side of oq. i'9.32) 
can be evaluated from Example 9.1 . The Laplace transform of the unit impulse tad be 
evaluated directly as 


- | 8U) e u dt = 1, (9,33) 

which is valid for any value of s . Thai is, the ROC of is the entire s-plane. Using 

this result, together with the Laplace transforms of the other two terms in eq. (9.32), we 
obtain 


X(r) = 1 - 


4 1 11 

3 s +T + 


dte^ir} > 2 , 


(934) 


or 


*(r) = 


~ 1)- 

(.f + n’a- 2)’ 


> 2 . 


(9.35) 


where the ROC i s Che set of values of j for wh jeh the Laplace transforms of all three lerms 
in ar(n converge. The pole-zero plot for this example is shown in Figure 9.3, together with 
the ROC, Also, since the degrees of ihe numerator and denominator of X(s) are equal, 
J¥(i) has neither poles nor zeros at infinity. 
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Figure 9.3 Pole-zero plot anb ROC tor Example 9.5. 

Recall from eq. (9.6) that, for j = j&, the Laplace transform corresponds to the 
Fourier transform. However, if the ROC of the Laplace transform does not include the 
y^-axis* (i.e. s if (JkfcJ- = 0), then the Fourier transform does not converge. As we see 
from Figure 9.3* .this, in fact, is the case for Example 9.5* which is consistent with the 
tael that the term (I/3)e 2j K(r) in *(f) does not have a Fourier transform. Note also in this 
example that the two zeros in eq, (9.35) occur at the same value of s. In general, we will 
refer to the ardera f a pole or zero as the number of times it is repeated at a given location. 
In Example 9.5 there is a second-order zero at s = 1 and two first-order poles* one at 
$ - - 1, the other at s “ 2. In this example the ROC lies to the right of the rightmost 
pole. In general, for rational Laplace transforms, there is a close relationship between the 
locations of the poles and the possible ROCs that can be associated with a given pole-zero 
plot. Specific constraints on the ROC are closely associated with time-domain properties 
of *(/), In the next section, we explore some of these constraints and properties. 


9.2 THE REGION OF CONVERGENCE FOR LAPLACE TRANSFORMS 

In the preceding section, we saw that a complete specification of the Laplace transform re- 
quires not only the algebraic expression for X{s) r but also the associated region of conver- 
gence. As evidenced by Examples 9.1 and 9.2* two very different signals can have identical 
algebraic expressions for X(s)* so that their Laplace transforms are distinguishable onfvby 
the region of convergence. In this section* we explore some specific constraints on the ROC 
for various classes of signals, As we will see. an understanding of these constraints often 
permits us to specify implicitly or to reconstruct the ROC from knowledge of only the al- 
gebraic expression for X(s) and certain general characteristics of .tf/) in the time domain. 


Property 1: The ROC of X(j) consists of strips parallel to the jw-axis in the j-plane. 


The validity of this property stems from the fact that the ROC of X{s) consists of 
those values of s = tr + jw for which the Fourier transform of converges, That 
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is, the ROC of the Laplace transform of j(f) consists of those values of s for which *(/)* nt 
is absolutely integrable: 2 

L Ul (936} 
Property 1 then follows, since this condition depends only on o\ the real part of s , 


Property 2: For rational Laplace cransfortns, the ROC does not contain any poles. 


Property 2 is easily observed in all the examples studied thus far. Since Jffj} is infinite 
at a pole, the integral in eq. <9. 3) clearly does not converge at a pole, and thus the ROC 
cannot contain values of s that are poles. 


Property 3: If j(/> is of finite duration and is absolutely integrable, then the ROC is 
the eniire 4-plane. 


The intuition hehitid this resuli is suggested in Figures 9,4 and 9.5. Specifically, a 
finite-duration signal has the property that it is zero outside an interval of finite duration, 
as illustrated in Figure 9.4. In Figure 9.5(a), we have shown *(/) of Figure 9,4 multiplied 
hy a decaying exponential, and in Figure 9.5fb) the same signal multiplied by a growing 



Decaying exponential 




Figure 9,5 (a) Fnitenjuration signal of FlQLre 9.4 multiplied by a decaying exponen- 
tial; (b) finite-duration signal of figure 9,4 multiplied by a growing exponential. 


*Fur a more thorough ami fonral treatment of Laplace transforms and their mathematical ptoperties, 
including convergence, see E D. RanwiUe, The Laplace Transform: An Intmdwrtum (New York, Macmil- 
lan ’ ] ^3\ ant* R V. Churchill and J , W Brown, Complex Variables anil Applications (5th ed.j fNew York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19901 Note that the condition of absolute imegrabihly is one of the Duicklet condition* intro- 
duce* in Section 4 T in the content of our discussion of the convergence of Fourier transforms.. 
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exponential. Since the interval over which x{t) is nonzero is finite, the exponential weight- 
ing is never unbounded, and consequently, it is reasonable that the integrability of x(t) not 
be destroyed by this exponential weighting. 

A more formal verification of Property 3 is as follows: Suppose that x(f) is absolutely 
integrable, so that 


|jc(/j] dt < -x. 

. T\ 


For s = <r + fa to be in the ROC, we require that *(r)<? ol 

r 2 


L 


|jc(r)|* m dt < w. 


(937) 

be absolutely integrable, i.e,, 

(9.38) 


Eq. (9.37) verifies that s is in the ROC when (IW{.s} = <j = 0. For cr > 0. the maximum 
value of over tbe interval on which jr(f) is nonzero is e ~ <tT ' , and thus we can write 

-T 2 r 7 2 

\x(t)\e~ <r! dt < e - <rT| \x{t)\ dt , (9.39) 

Jr, ir, 

Since the right-hand side of eq.(9.39) is bounded, so is the left-hand side; therefore, the 
s-plane for (fte{s} > 0 must also be in the ROC. By a similar argument, if a < 0, then 

, (T 2 

I x(r)k -trt dt < e~" Tl |x(f)l dt, (9.40) 

Jt, )t\ 

and again, _v(f)? -t " is absolutely integrable. Thus, the ROC includes the entire j-plane. 


Example 9.6 

Let 


Then 


\e a! , 0 < i < T 
I 0, otherwise 


<9,41) 


X(s) - 


o 


1 

$ + <i 


[1 - e~" + * )T ]. 


(9.42) 


Since in this example *(/) is of finite length, it follows from Property 3 that the ROC is 
I he entire s-plane, In the form of eq , (9.42), X(j) would appear to have a pole at s = -a, 
which, from Property 2, would be inconsistent with an ROC that consists of the entire 
.v-planc. In fact, however, in the algebraic expression in eq. (9.42), both numerator and 
denominator are zero at r — ■ a y and thus, to determine Jf(s) at s = — a , we can use 
L'h5pital*& rule toobtain 


lint y(jj lirti 

t t -Cl •,-*!/ 


'£(7 TdT 


lim Te aT e r , 


so that 


X{-a) = T. 


(9.4 3) 
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it is important to recognize that* to ensure that the exponential weighting is bounded 
over the interval in which x(r) is nonzero, the preceding discussion relies heavily on the 
fact that ;r(f) is of finite duration. In the next two properties* we consider modifications of 
The result in Property 3 when x(r) is of finite extent in only the positive-time or negative- 
time direction. 


Property 4: If j*(#) is right sided, and if the line &£{.?} — is m the ROC, then all 

values of s for which CR«{.?} > <ro will also be in the ROC. 


A right-sided signal is a signal for which jc(t) = 0 prior to some finite time T[* as 
illustrated in Figure 9.6. It is possible that, for such a signal, there is no value of s for which 
the Laplace transform will converge, One example is the signal r(r) « e l ~ ), However* 
suppose thal the Laplace transform converges for some value of cr* which we denote by 
«j 0 . Then 


• +5G 

dt < 

—f 


or equivalently, since jc(f) is light sided* 


r 

\x(t)\e^ v ' dt < ce. 


JT i 


<9.44) 


(9.45) 



Then if o-j > o-q* it must also be true that x(t)e 41-1 f is absolutely integrable, since e lT|f 
decays faster than e~^ s as t — > + as illustrated in Figure 9.1. Formally* we can say 
that with <ri > cro„ 


f \x(t)\e «' r dt = [ 

JT] }t ' ^ ( 9 . 46 ) 

^ e un-tfaiT, f | x (r)\e~^dt. 

h\ 

Since T . is finite* it follows from eq. (9.45) that the right side of the inequality m eq. (9.46) 
is finite* and hence* x(f}£ -<r,f is absolutely integrable* 

Note that in the preceding argument we explicitly rely on the fact that *(/) is right 
sided* so that* although with tj-\ > o\>* diverges faster than a -470 * as ? ^ — on 
jc(/)e -a| ' cannot grow without bound in the negative-time direction, since x{t) = 0 for 
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Figure 9.7 If x(f) is right sided 
and is absolutely itttegrable, 

Wen jr(f)e -(r i f P cr 1 > will also be 
absolutely integrate 


t < T | . Also, in this case, if a point $ is in the ROC, then all the points to the right of s, 
i.e., all points with larger real parts, arc in the ROC. For this reason, the ROC in (his case 
is commonly referred to as a right-half plane. 


Property 5: If *{r> is left sided, and if the line <R«{j} = <7o is in the ROC, then all 
values of s for which <Re{.$} < tro will also be in the ROC, 


A left-sided signal is a signal for which *{/) = 0 after some finite time T’j , as illus- 
trated in Figure 9.8, The argument and intuition behind this property am exactly analogous 
to the argument and intuition behind Property 4. Also, for a left-sided signal, the ROC is 
commonly referred to as a left-half plane, as if a point s is in the ROC, then all points to 
the left of s are in the ROC. 



Property 6: If *(r) is two sided, and if the linedtaff) = <7o is in the ROC, then the 
ROC will consist of a strip in the s-plane that includes the line <Re{s} = tr 0 . 


A two-sided signal is a signal that is of infinite extent for both t > 0 and / < 0, as 
illustrated in Figure 9.9(a), For such a signal, the ROC can be examined by choosing an 
arbitrary time T<y and dividing *(/) into the sum of a right-sided signal **0) and a left- 
sided signal as indicated in Figures 9.9(b) and 9.9(c). The Laplace transform of x{t ) 
converges for values of s for which the transforms of both rj?(rj and x t (r) converge. From 
Property 4, the ROC of Jj{jcjt(r)} consists of a half-plane (fU-fr) > <r* for some value tr* , 
and from Property 5, the ROC of consists of a half-plane < ctl for some 

value <7£. The ROC of £{.v{f)} is then the overlap of these two half-planes, as indicated in 
Figure 9.10, This assumes, of course, that «r* < tr L , so that there is some overlap. If this 
is not the case, then even if the Laplace transforms of x^t) and individually exist, 
the Laplace transform of *(t) does not. 
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Example 9.7 

Let 


x(t) = (9.47) 

as illustrated in Figure 9 11 for both b > 0 and b<i). Since thi& is a two-sided signal, 
Let us divide it into the sum of a right-sided and left-stded signal; that is, 

*0) = ^a(r) + e + *”ui-t). (9.48) 



t 


Figure 9.1 1 Signal x(f) = for both b > 0 and D< 0. 


From Example 9.1, 


€ « — * — ■ (JMrl > —b, (9.49) 

s + b 

and from Example 9.2, 

^ui-r) Jz -ZL, +6 r (9.50) 

& — o 

Although the Laplace transforms of each of the individual terms in eq. (9.48) have a 
region of convergence, there is no common region of convergence if b < 0, and thus, 
for those values of b, *(>) has no Laplace transform. If b > 0, the Laplace transform cf 
xU) is 


M 


1 


I 


-2b 


s + b s - b s 2 - b 2 ’ 


-b < (JWfj) < -t-b. 


(9.51) 


The corresponding pole-zero plot is shown in Figure 9.12, with the shading indicating 
the ROC. 
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I 


I 


Figure 9.TZ Pole-zero plot and HOC for Example 9.7 

A signal either does noi have a Laplace transform or falls into one of the four cate- 
gories covered by Properties 3 through 6. Thus, for any signal with a Laplace transform, 
the ROC must be the entire j-plane (for finite-length signals), a left-half plane (for left- 
sided signals), a right-half plane (for right-sided signals), or a single strip (for two-sided 
signals ) . In all the examples that we have considered, the ROC has the addit ional property 
that in each direction (i.e., increasing and (Re{.?}- decreasing) it is bounded hy poles 
or extends to infinity. In fact, this is always true for rational Laplace transforms: 


i 



i 

I 

I 


l 


Property 7: If the Laplace transform of *0) is rational, then its ROC is bounded j 

by poles or extends to infinity. In addition, do poles of X(s ) are contained in the ROC. i 


A formal argument establishing this property is somewhat involved, but ils validity 
is essentially a consequence of the facts that a signal with a rational Laplace transform 
consists of a linear combination of exponentials and, from Examples 9.1 and 9.2, that 
the ROC for the transform of Individual terms in this linear combination must have the 
property. As a consequence of Property 7, together with Properties 4 and 5, we have 


Property ft: If the Laplace transform X(s) of x(i) is rational, then if jc(r) is right sided, 

the ROC is the region in the r-plane to the right of the rightmost pole. If jr(r)is left sided, 
the ROC is the region in the s-plane to the left of the leftmost pole. ■ 

To illustrate how different ROCs can be associated with the same pole-zero pattern, , 
let us consider the following example: 

Example 9.8 

Let 


x(sy = 


i 

(s + l )ts + 2Y 


(9.M) 


with the associated pole-aero pailem in Figure 9. 1 3(a), As indicated in Figures 9. 1 3(b)- 
(d), there are three possible ROCs that can be associated with this algebraic expression, 
corresponding to three distinct signals. The signal associated with the pole-zero pat- 
tern in Figure 9.13(b) is right sided. Since the ROC includes the jtzi-axis, the Fourier 
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6m 6m 



(c) fd) 


Figure 9,1 3 (a) Pole-zero pattern for Example 9.8; (bl ROC corresponding 
to a Tight-sided sequence; (c) ROC corresponding to a lett-sided sequence; 

(d) ROC corresponding to a two-sided sequence. 

transform of this signal converges. Figure 9- 13(c) corresponds to a left-sided signal and 
Figure 9.13(d) Id a two-sided signal. Neither of these two signals have Fourier trans- 
forms , since their ROCs do not include the /a>-axis. 


9.3 THE INVERSE LAPLACE TRANSFORM 

In Section 9.1 we discussed the interpretation of the Laplace transform of a signal as the 
Fourier transform of an exponentially weighted version of the signal; that is, with s ex- 
pressed as s = 17 4- /to, the Laplace transform of a signal x{t) is 

X O 4- jot) = JWOf - "'] = J ' x(t)e- n 'e-‘“dr (9.53t 

for values of s = cr + ja inthe ROC. We can invert this relationship using the inverse 
Fourier transform as given in eq< (4,9), We have 

x(t)e + /w)) = f X(tr + j<a)e jaI (9 54) 

2rr J_ x 

or, multiplying both sides by e ffT , we obtain 

■ r t * 

X(t) ^ — X(i T + 

lit )_* 


(9-55) 
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Thai is, we can recover r(fi from its Laplace transform evaluated for a set of values of 
s = (r + jo> in the ROC T with <r fixed and w varying from to + ®. We can highlight 
this and gain additional insight inio recovering *(/} from X{s) by changing the variable of 
integration in eq. (9.55) from <y to r and using the fact that <r is constant, so that ds - j dti) 
The result is the basic inverse Laplace transform equation; 


r 

i 


x(t) = 


1 

2 TTJ 



X(s)e'* ds 


(956t 


This equation states that x(t) can be represented a& a weighted integral of complex 
exponentials, The contour of integration in eq. (9,56) is the straight line in the i-plane 
corresponding to all points s satisfying = tr. This line is parallel to the yu>-aus. 

Furthermore, we can choose any such line in the ROC — i,e, T we can choose any value 
of o' such that >l(<7 +• jto) converges. The formal evaluation of the integral for a general 
X(s) requires the use of contour integration in the complex plane, a topic that we will not 
consider here. However, for the class of rational transforms, the inverse Laplace transform 
can be determined without directly evaluating eq. (9.56) by using the technique of partial’ 
fraction expansion in a manner similar to that used in Chapter 4 to determine the inverse 
Fourier transform. Basically, the procedure consists of expanding the rational algebraic 
expression into a linear combination of lower order terms. 

For example, assuming no multiple-order poles, and assuming that the order of the 
denominator polynomial is greater than the order of the numerator polynomial, we can 
expand .¥(.?) in the form 


= X ; 


A. 


j = i 


s + a, 


(9.571 


From the ROC of the ROC of each of the individual terms in eq i9 57) can be 
inferred, and then, from Examples 9. 1 and 9 2 t the inverse Laplace transform of cadi of 
these terms can be determined. There are two possible choices for the inverse transform 
of each term A r /(s +■ a,) in the equation if the ROC is to the right of the pole at s = -a,, 
then the inverse transform of this term is A,e a right-sided signal. If the ROC is to 

the left of the pole at s = -at, then the inverse transform of the term is -A,e~ ,: , u{- n> 
& left-sided signal. Adding the inverse transforms of the individual terms in eq. (9.57) 
then yields the inverse transform of X(j). The details of this procedure are best presented 
through a number of examples. 


Example 9.9 

Let 


X{s) = 


1 

(f + l)(v + 2)' 


— 1. 


(958; 


To obtain the inverse Laplace transform, we first perform a partial-fraction expansion to 
obtain 


XU) - 


l 


B 


(j + l)(r + 2) s + 1 s + 2 


r9 5Ql 
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As discussed in the appendix, we can evaluate the coefficients A and B by multiplying 
both sides of eq. (9.59) by (s + l)(s -+ 2) and then equating coefficients of equal powers 
of s on both sides. Alternatively, we can use the relation 

A = + - l. (9.60) 

& = U.r + 2>X(sHU-a = -I- (9.61) 


Thus, the partial-fraction expansion 'forXO) is 


X($) 


A + 1 s + 2' 


(9 62) 


From Examples 9.1 and 9.2 f we knew that there are two possible inverse trans- 
forms foi a transform of the form +- a ), depending on whether the ROC js to the 
left or the right nf the pole. Consequently we need to determine which ROC to associate 
wilh each of the individual first-order terms in eq. (9.62), This is done by reference to the 
properties of the ROC developed in Section 9.2. Since the ROC for is > -], 
the ROC for the i ndi virtual terms m the partial-fraction expan&io n cf eq . <9 .62) includts 
> ~ 1 . The ROC for each term can then be extended to the left or right (or both) to 
be bounded by a pole or infinity. This is illustrated in Figure 9.14. Figure 9.14(a) shows 
the pole-zero plot and ROC for X(j), as specified in eqj 9 .5 8), Figure 9, 14(b) and 9.14(c) 
represent the individual terms in the partial-fraction expansion in eq. (9.62). The ROC 
for the sum Vindicated with lighter shading. For the term represented by Figure 9.14(c), 
the ROC for the sum can be extended to the left as shown, so that it is bounded by a pole. 



Figure 9-14 Construction of the RGCs fortha individual terms in the 
partial-fraction expansion of X'(s) in Example 9 3: (a) pole-zero plot and ROC 
Tor X($); (to) pole at s = -1 and its ROC; (c) pole at s = -2 and its ROC. 
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Since the ROC is to the right ot both poles, the same is true for each of the indi- 
vidual terms as con be seen in Figures 9.14(b) and fc). Consequently, from Property 8 
in the preceding section, we know that each of these terms corresponds to a right-sided 
signal. The inverse transform of the individual terms in eq, (9.62) can then be obtained 
by reference to Example 9, 1 : 

e l u(t) *—* — ! — , <R«{.r} > -1 

s + 1 

*■" 2 ' u<f 2 
.9+2 

We thus obtam 

[<•'-<? 2 >"> “ , ‘ «<■{-?} > - 1. (9.65) 

(j + I |(J H- 2) 


(9.63) 

(9.64) 


Example 9.10 

Let us now suppose that the algebraic expression for X(s ) is again given by eq. <9 58), 
but that the ROC is now the left-half plane < —2. The partial-fraction expansion 

for X(^) relates only to the algebraic expression, so eq. (9.62) is still valid. With this new 
ROC, however, the ROC is to the left of both poles and thus, the same must be true for 
each of Ihe two terras in the equation. That is, the ROC for the term corresponding to 
the pole at s ■= — I is < - 1 , while the ROC for the term with pole at s = - 2 is 
< -2. Then, from Fxample 9,2, 

r £ 

-f r «(-0 «— » 

, r £ 

— e u(^ i) 

so that 

-»«> = [-f ' + e ->(-0 ^ , . ‘ (Mr) < 2. (9.68) 

(s + 1 )[.f + 2 1 


s + 1 


5 + 2 


, Cft«{5} < - 1 , 


, (R€{s] < -2, 


(9.66) 

(9.67) 


Example 9. T T 

Finally, suppose that the ROC of X(f) in eq. (9.58) is -2 < < - 1, In this case, 

the ROC is lo the left of the pole at .f = -1 so that Ibis term corresponds to the Left-sided 
SLgnal in eq. (9,66), while (he ROC is to the right of (he pole at s = -2 so that this term 
corresponds to the right-sided signal in eq. (9,64), Combining these, we find that 

x(0 = ~e V-O-c"- J u(0 <— ■* -r— -rA" ~2 < <fte(s} < -1 (9.69) 

As discussed in the appendix, when X(a) has multiple-order poles, or when the de- 
nominator is not of higher degree than the numerator, the partial -fraction expansion of X(s) 
will include other terms in addition to the first-order terras considered in Examples 9.9- 
9. 11 . In Section 9.5, after discussing properties of the Laplace transform, we develop some 
other Laplace transform pairs that, in conjunction with the properties, allow us to extend 
the inverse transform method outlined in Example 9.9 to arbitrary rational transforms. 
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9,4 GEOMETRIC EVALUATION OF THE FOURIER TRANSFORM 
FROM THE POLE-ZERO PLOT 

As we saw in Section 9.1, the Fourier transform of a signal is the Laplace transform evalu- 
ated on the juj- axis. In this section we discuss aprocedure for geometrically evaluating the 
Fourier transform and, more generally, the Laplace transform at any set of values from the 
pole-zero pattern associated with a rational Laplace transform. To develop the procedure, 
let us first consider a Laplace transform with a single zero [i.e., X{s) = s - d] 7 which we 
evaluate at a specific value of s, say, .s' = jj , The algebraic expression s\ — a is the sum 
of two complex numbers, S] and -a, each of which can be represented as a vector in the 
complex plane, as illustrated in Figure 9.15. The vecior representing the complex number 
si — a is then the vector sum of s t and — a, which we see in the figure to be a vector from 
the zero at .v = a to the point s* . The value of i ) then has a magnitude that is the length 
of this vector and an angle that is the angle of the vector relative to the real -axis. If J£(r) 
instead has a single pole at s - a [i.e., Xis) = 1/(a- - a)], then the denominator would be 
represented by the same vector sum of s, and -a, and the value of X(s^) would have a 
magnitude that is the reciprocal of the length of the vector from the pole to s = si and an 
angle that is the negative of the angle of the vector with the real axis. 



Figure 9.15 Complex plane rep- 
resentation of the vectors a, and 
tt —9 representing the complex num- 
bers $j, a, and s 1 - a , respectively. 


A more general rational Laplace transform consists of a product of pole and zero 
terms of the form discussed in the preceding paragraph; that is, it can be factored into the 
form 

XU) = *f }jjr ,(S ~ fi,> . (9,70) 

II j = iU ~ a ; ) 

To evaluate X(a) at s «■ si, each term in the product is represented by a vector from the 
zero or pole to the point $ t . The magnitude of X(j] ) is then the magnitude of the scale 
factor A/, times the product of the lengths of the zero vectors (he., the vectors from the 
zeros to x t ) divided by the product of the lengths of the pole vectors (he , the vectors from 
thepoles to.?]), The angle of the complex number .X(si) is the sum of the angles of the zero 
vectors minus the sum of the angles of the pole vectors* If the scale factor M in eq. (9 70) 
is negative, an additional angle of ir would be included. If has a multiple pole or zero 
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(or both), corresponding to some of the a s ’s being equal to each other or Nome of the fi, 
being equal to each other (or both), the lengths and angles of the vectors from each of these 
poles or zeros must be included a number of times equal to the order of the pole or zero. 

Example 9. 1 2 

Let 


XU) = — GMr} > 

■v + i 2 


[9 71) 


The Fourier iransform is For this example, then, the Fourier transform is 


X(j<u) = 


1 


}tt> + 1/2 


(9.72) 


The pole-zero plot for X(j) is shown in Figure 9, 16, To determine the Fourier iransform 
graphically, we construct the pole vector as. indicated. The magnitude of the Fourier 
transform at frequency u> is the reciprocal of the length of the vector from the pole to the 
point ju> on the imaginary axis. The phase of the Fourier transform is ihe negative of the 
angle of the vector. Geometrically, From Figure 9.16, we can write 


1 xtjuYr 


+ fl/2) 2 


and 


<X(jt&) - - (an 1 2 to. 


(9.73) 


t9 74) 


3th 



Figure 9.16 Pole-zero clot for Example 9.12. IXfWI i$ the reciprocal of 
Ihe length of the vector shown, and <X{fa) is the negative of the angle of the 
vector 

Often, part of the value of the geometric determination of the Fourier transform I ies 
in its usefulness in obtaining an approximate view of the overall characteristics of the 
transform. For example, in Figure 9.1b, it is readily evident that the length of the pole 
vector monotonically increases with increasing w, and thus, the magnitude of the Fourier 
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transform will monotonically decrease with increasing co, The ability to draw general con- 
clusions about the behavior of the Fourier transform from the pole-zero plot is further il- 
lustrated by a consideration of general first- and second-order systems, 

9,4.1 First-Order Systems 

As a generalization of Example 9.12, let us consider the class of first-order systems that 
was discussed in seine detail in Section 6.5, l The impulse response for such a system is 

/i{/) - (9,75 1 

T 


and its Laplace transform is 


(9 76) 

.rr + J t 

The pole-zero plot is shown in Figure9,17, Note from the figure that the length of the pole 
vector is minimal for w =0 and increases mottoionically as cu i increases. Also, the angle 
of the pole increases monotonically from 0 to tt/ 2 as w increases from 0 to *. 


3m 



Figure 9, 1 7 Pole-zero plot far first- 
order system of eq. i9 76). 


From the behavior of the pole vector as to varies, it is clear that the magnitude of 
the frequency response H[joj) monotonically decreases as w increases, while 
monotonically decreases from 0 to — irf2, as shown in the Bode plots for this system in 
Figure 9.18. Note also that when oj = l/r, the real and imaginary parts of the pole vector 
are equal, yielding a value of the magnitude of the frequency response that is reduced by 
a factor of J2, or approximately 3 dB T from its maximum at w = 0 and a value of t. r/4 for 
the angle of the Frequency response. This is consistent with our examination of first-order 
systems in Section 6.5.1* where we noted that to = \fr is often referred to as the 3-dB 
point or the break frequency — i.e. T the frequency at which the straight-line approximation 
of the Bode plot of has a break in its dope. As we also saw in Section 6.5. 1, the 

time constant r controls the speed of response of first-order systems, and we now sec that 



4H(o>) 20 loy., 0 | H(w) | 
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Figure 9. T 8 Frequency response 
for a first-order system. 


the pole of such a system at s = — 1/r is on the negative real axis, at a distance to the 
origin that is the reciprocal of the time constant. 

From our graphical interpretation, we can also see how changing the time constant 
or, equivalently, the position of the pole of H(s) changes the characteristics of a first-order 
system. Tn particular* as the pole moves farther into the left-half plane, the break frequency 
and, hence, the effective cutoff frequency of the system increases. Also, from eq. (9.75) 
and from Figure 6. 19, we see that this same movement of the pole to the left corresponds 
to a decrease in the time constant t, resulting in a faster decay of the impulse response 
and a correspondingly faster rise time in the step response. This relationship between the 
real part of the pole locations and the speed of the system response holds more generally; 
that is, poles Farther away from the /<*>- axis are associated with faster response terms in 
the impulse response. 

9,4.2 Second -Order Systems 

Let us next consider the class of second-order systems, which was discussed in some detail 
in Section 6.5.2. The impulse response and frequency response for the system, originally 
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given in eqs, (6,37) and (6,33i, respectively, are 


where 


m 

- MW' S - e t2 ']u( 0- 

n = 

- £ to rj -h £U,J — 1, 

C2 — 

-tOnJ^l- 1, 

M = 

ai,j 



and 


to. 


«C;») = 77 -o rrrr 


(jioY + 2£ut„( jut) + w- 
The Laplace transform of the impulse response is 


H{s) = -7- 


ii}‘. 


to\ 


S- + 2£w„S + toil (S' — £'] )(j' ^ Cj) 


(9.77 > 


(9.78) 


f 9,79 1 


For £ > 1, c\ and c? are real and thus both poles lie on the real axis, as indicated 
in Figure 9. 19(a). The case of £ > 1 is essentially a product of two first -order terms, as 
in Section 9AL Consequently, in this case decreases monotcnically as |u] in- 

creases, while <//{ jut) varies from 0 at w — Oto ^iras u » This can be verified 
from Figure 9.19(a) by observing that the length of the vector from each of the two poles 
to the point s = j<o increases monotonically as to increases From U, and the angle of each 
of these vectors increases from 0 to wfl as to increases from 0 to *. Note also that as £ 
increases, one pole moves closer to the jtu-axis, indicative of a term in the impulse re- 
sponse that decays more slowly, and the other pole moves farther into the lefr-half plane, 
indicative of a term in the impulse response that decays more rapidly. Thus, for large val- 
ues of £, it is the pole dose to the jro-axis that dominates the system response for large 
time. Similarly, from a consideration of the pole vectors for £ » 1 , as indicated in Fig- 
ure 9, 19(b), for low frequencies the length and angle of the vector for the pole close to 
the yw-axis are much more sensitive to changes in to than the length and angle of the 
vector for the pole far from the jw-rais. Hence, we see that for low frequencies, the char- 
acteristics of the frequency response are influenced principally by the pole close to the 
/w-axis. 

For 0 < f < L ci and are complex, so that the pole-zero plot is that shown in 
Figure 9.19(c). Correspondingly, the impulse response and step response have oscilla- 
tory part;. We note that the two poles occur in complex conjugate locations In fact, as 
we di&cu&s in, Section. 9,5.5, the complex poles (and zeros) for a real-valued signal al- 
ways occur in complex conjugate pairs. From the figure — particularly when f is small, 
so that the poles are close to the jut-axis * — as to approaches to n J 1 - £ 2 , the behavior of 
the frequency response is dominated by the pole vector in the second quadrant, and in 


Sec. 9.4 

Geometric Evaluation of the Fourier Transform from the Pole-Zero Plot 

$tn 

tfr* 


s-p<ane s -plane 

2»>nVt a -1 





cos 0 = £ 


(Rtf 


Figure 9.19 (a) Pole-zero plot tor a second-order system with ( > 1; (b) pole vec- 

tors for i 1; (c) pole-zero plot for a second-order system with 0 < £ < 1; fd} pole 
vectors 'or 0 < l < 1 and for a> = - £* and « = <u nv 'T- ± {<*>„. 
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particular, the length of that pole vector has a minimum at a> = <a n J 1 - £ 2 . Thus, qual- 
itatively. wc would expect the magnitude of the frequency response ro exhibit a peak 
in the vicinity of that frequency. Because of the presence of the other pole, the peak 
will occur not exactly at co = <a a J\ - but at a frequency slightly less than this. A 
careful sketch of the magnitude of the frequency response is shown in Figure 9 20(a) 
foi a) n = 1 and several values of f where the expected behavior m the vicinity of the 
poles is clearly evident. This is consistent with our analysis of second-order systems in 
Section 6.5.2, 



IB) 





1b) 

Figure 9.20 (a) Magnitude and (b) phase of the’ frequency response for a 

secorrd-order system with 0 < f < 1. 
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T hus, for 0 < i < 1 , the second-order system is a nonideal bandpass filter* with Lhe 
parameter £ controlling the sharpness and width of the peak in the frequency response, In 
particular* from the geometry in Figure 9.19(d), we see that the length of the pole vector 
from th e se cond-quadrant pole increases by a factor of Jl from its minimum at o> — 
oj n ,;T- £ 2 when oi increases or decreases from this value by Consequently, for small 
£*jmd neglecting the effec[ of the distant third-quadrant pole, |//(yw)[ is within a factor of 
v 2 of its peak value over the frequency range 

<u„ J\- Z+ - < ct < tu )t V 1 - i 2 + 4u tJ 

If we define the relative bandwidth B as the length of this frequency interval divided by 
the undamped natural frequency we see that 


B = H 

Thus, the closer £ is to zero* the sharper and narrower the peak in the frequency response 
is Note also that B is the reciprocal of the quality measure Q for second-order systems 
defined in Section 6.5. 2. Thus* as the quality increases, the relative bandwidth decreases 
and the filter becomes increasingly frequency selective. 

An analogous picture can be developed for <//{«>), which is plotted in Figure 9.20(b) 
for (i} l} = 1 and several values of £. As can be seen from figure 9.19(d), the angle of 
the sec ond- quadrant pole v ector change s from - j rriA to 0 to 7 t/ 4 as changes from 
«>*>/ 1 ~ c 2 ~ £iu fj to w „*/! - £* to tun y/l — £ 2 + £tu n , For small values of £* the angle 
for the third-quadrant pole changes very little over this frequency interval, resulting in 
a rapid change in of approximately tt/ 2 over the interval, as captured in the 

figure. 

Varying with £ fixed only changes the frequency scale in the preceding 
discussion — i.e.. |//(a>)| and depend only on Wa> rt , From Figure 9.19(c), we 

also can readily determine how the poles and system characteristics change as we vary 
£* keeping constant, Since cos B = £* the poles move along a semicircle with fixed 
radius o> n . For £ = 0, the two poles are on the imaginary axis. Correspondingly, in the 
time domain, the impulse response is sinusoidal with no damping. As £ increases from 
0 to 1* the two poles remain complex and move into the left-half plane, and the vectors 
from the origin to the poles maintain a constant overall magnitude As the real part of 
the poles becomes more negative* the associated time response will decay more quickly 
as i —> «* Also, as we have seen, as £ increases from 0 toward 1, the relative bandwidth 
of the frequency response increases, and the frequency response becomes less sharp and 
less frequency selective. 


9.4,3 Art-Pass Systems 

As a final illustration of the geometric evaluation of the frequency response, let us con- 
sider a system for which the Laplace transform of the impulse response has the pole-iero 
plot shown in Figure 9.21(a). From this figure, it is evident that for any point along Lhe 
yoi-axis, the pole and zero vectors have equal length* and consequently* the magnitude of 
the frequency response is constant and independent of frequency- Such a system is com- 
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<H(jw) 



{b> 


Figure 9.21 (a) Pole-zero plot for an all-pass system; (b) magnitude and 

phase of an all-pass frequency response. 


monly referred to as an all-pass system, since it passes all frequencies with equal gain (or 
attenuation). The phase of the frequency response is 0i - & 2 > or, since 6 \ = 7i - 

<//(;«) - 7T- 202 - (9,80) 

From Figure 9.2 Ka), 02 = tan ' '(w/t:), and thus. 


= it — 



(9.81) 


The magnitude and phase of yjf jto) are Illustrated in Figure 9.21(b). 


9.5 PROPERTIES OF THE LAPLACE TRANSFORM 

In exploiting the Fourier transform, we retied heavily on the set of properties developed 
in Section 4.3. In the current section, we consider the corresponding set of properties for 
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the Laplace transform. The derivations of many of these results are analogous to those 
of the corresponding properties for the Fourier transform. Consequently, we will not 
present the derivations in detail, some of which are left as exercises at the end of the 
chapter. (See Problems 9,52-9.54.) 

9. 5. 1 Linearity of the Laplace Transform 

If 


and 


XiiD X,{s) 


with a region of convergence that 
will be denoted as J?| 



with a region of convergence that 
will be denoted as # 2 . 


then 


£ 

ax](t) + hx 2 (t) « — * fl.Vj(s) + iXjfr), with ROC 

containing R\ n 


(9,82) 


As indicated, the region of convergence of If(s) is at least the intersection of R x and R 2 , 
which could be empty, in which case X{s) has no region of convergence— i.e., x(t) has 
no Laplace transform. For example, for je(;) as in eq, (9.47) of Example 9.7, with b > 0 
the ROC for X(s) is the intersection of the ROCs for the two terms in the sum If b < 0, 
there are no common points in /?[ and R 2 \ that is, the intersection is empty, and thus, *(f) 
has no Laplace transform. The ROC can also be larger than the intersection. As a simple 
example, for x L (r) = * 2(0 and a = -b in eq T (9. 82), x(r) = 0, and thus, Jf(j) -= 0. The 
ROC of X(s) is then the entire r-plane. 

The ROC associated with a linear combination of terms can always be constructed 
by using tire properties of the ROC developed in Section 9.2, Specifically] from the inter- 
section of the ROCs for the individual terms (assuming that it is not empty), we can find a 
line or strip that is in the ROC of the linear combination. We then extend this to the right 
((Rtffj) increasing) and to the left decreasing) to the nearest poles (which may be 

at infinity). 

Example 9. 1 3 

In this example, we illustrate the fact that the ROC for the Laplace transform of a linear 
combination of signals can sometimes extend beyond the mlcrcectiun of the ROCs for 
the individual terms. Consider 


*(0 = *1 (0 - * 2 (/)► 


( 9 . 83 ) 
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where the Laplace transforms of v i (F) and xjdr) are, respectively, 

X \ (*) ^ > - 1 . 


■9.84) 


and 


X 2 (s) 


1 

(s + l){s + 2) 


CR^{s-} > — I . 


(9.85) 


The polwcro plot, including the ROCs Ibr X\ (j) and X 2 (* ), is shown m Figures 9 22(a) 
and (b), From eq. (9,82). 


J + T (t + 1 ){s + 2} U+1> + 2) 

Thus, in the linear ctitnhmulion of x \ (/) and X 2 (t), the pole at s = 
zero at s = -1 The pole-zero plot forXfr) = X 3 (s) is shown in Figure 9 22(c). 

The intersection of the ROCs for X, U) and X 2 {s} is > - 1 . However, .since the 

ROC i.s always bounded by a pole or infinity, for this example the ROC for X(s) tan be 
extended to the left to be bounded by the pole at j = -2, as a result of the pole-zero 
cancellation at s = —1 


1 


1 9 86 ) 


s+2 
- 1 is canceled by a 


4jj* 



i 
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Figure 9.22 Pole-zero plots and ROCs for Example 9.13 L (a) *,($); 

(b) Xgl.s): (c) Ai(s) - Xtis). The ROC for Xi(s) - X 2 ($) includes the inter- 
section of fl ( and f>2, which can then be exterded to be bounded by the pole 
at s * - 2. 


9,5.2 Time Shifting 

If 


Jt(f) X(s). with ROC = R, 


then 




with ROC = R. 


x(t ~ fu) 


(9.87) 
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9.5.3 Shifting in thes-Domairr 
If 


x(t) JU X{s) r 


with ROC = R, 


then 


<? v x(t) 


£ 

— * 


X(s — with ROC = R + <JUr{.So} 


(9.88) 


That is, the ROC associated with X(s - jq) is thatof X(j)„ shifted by CR^o}. Thus, for any 
value s that is in R y the value s + (Re{sn} will be in , This is illustrated in Figure 9.23. 
NoLe thatif X(s) has apoleorzero at s- = a, then X(j — .y(i)hasapoleorzeroat.?-j;i - a — 
i.e,, s — a + i W . 

An important special case of eq (9.88) is when — joiq — i,e., when a signal x{t ) 
is used to modulate a periodic complex exponential T In this case, eq. (9.88) becomes 

c^x(t) « X{s- j w oX with ROC - R. (9.89) 

The right-hand side of eq (9.89) can be interpreted as a shift in the j-plane parallel io 
the j4>~axi$, That is, if the Laplace transform «f jt(/) has a pule or zero at s = a. then the 
Laplace transform of has a pole or zero at s = a T 

9.5.4 Time Scaling 

If 


x(t) X(a\ with ROC = R, 
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Figure 9 .23 Effect on the ROC of shifting in the s-domain, (ai the ROC of 
*(s);(b) the ROC of X{s- s®). 
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then 



(9.90} 


That is T for any value s in R [which is illustrated in Figure 9.24(a)], (he value s/a will 
be in /? lt as illustrated in Figure 9.24(b) for a positive value of a > 1, Note that, for 
a > 1, there is a compression in the size of the ROC of Jf(j) by a factor of l fa, as depicted 
in Figure 9.24(b), while for 0 < a < 1, the ROC is expanded by a factor of 1 fa. Also, 
eq, (9.90) implies that if a is negative, the ROC undergoes a reversal plus a scaling. In 
particular, as depicted in Figure 9.24(c), the ROC of l/|ajX(rftr) forO > a > - 1 involves 


4m dm 
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Figure 9.24 Effect on hie ROC Of 
time scaling: (a) ROC of X{$); (t>) ROC 
of (1/|a|)X(s/a) for a > 1; (c) ROC of 
<1/ja|)Jf(s/a) for Q > a > -1, 
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a reversal about the J<d- axis* together with a change in the size of the ROC by a factor of 
1/|4 Thus, time reversal of *(/» results in a reversal of the ROC. That is, 

x{— r) * X{—s), with ROC = —R r (9.9U 


9.5.5 Conjugation 

If 


X{t } 


X{s). 


with ROC = R, 


(9.92) 


then 


x*{r) JTtO. with ROC = R. 


(9,93) 


Therefore, 


JSf(j> = X'(s*) when *(f) is real. (9,94) 

Consequently, if jr(f) is real and if X(s) has a pole or zero at s = (i.e., if X(r) is un- 

bounded or zero at s = in), then X(s) also has a pole or zero at the complex conjugate 
point s = sj. For example,, the transform X(s) for the real signal r(r) in Example 9,4 has 
poles at s = 1 ± 3 j and zeros at s = (—5 ± j JTi)f2. 

9.5.6 Convolution Property 

if 

£ 

*i(r) Aj(j), with ROC =*= R [t 
and 

x^{t) < — ► TzteX with ROC = R 2 > 


then 


£ ! 

< — * X] (s)X 2 {s), with ROC containing J?! n Rn, * (9.95) 


In a manner similar to the linearity property set forth in Section 9.5,1, the ROC of 
JCiOXXjfs) includes the intersection of the ROC& of X\ (s) and and may be larger if 
pole- zero cancellation occurs in the product. For example, if 


X,(.r) 


s + 1 


j + 2 J 


> - 2 , 


1 9.96) 
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and 


.YiW = -1. (9.97) 

then A"i(^)^ 2 {j) = 1, and its ROC is the entire s-plane, 

As we saw in Chapter 4, the convolution property in the context of the Fourier 
transform plays an important role in the analysis of linear time -invariant systems. In Sec- 
tions 9.7 and 9,8 we will exploit in some detail the convolution property for Laplace trans- 
forms for the analysis of LTI systems in general and* more specifically, for the class of 
systems represented by linear constant-coefficient differential equations. 

9,5.7 Differentiation in the Time Domain 

If 


then 


x(0 Ms), with ROC = ft, 


dm 

dt 


^ sX(jt\ 


with ROC containing R . 


{9,98) 


This property follows by differentiating both sides of the inverse Laplace transform as 
expressed in equation (9.56). Specifically* let 

i (*+/« 

*(0 = z — : X{s)t u ds. 

-Kj )„. J9C> 


Then 


dx(i) 

dt 


1 

far] 


<t + /*= 

sX(s)e u ds. 




(9.99) 


Consequently, dx{t)fdt is the inverse Laplace transform of sX(s% The ROC of sX(s) in- 
cludes the ROC of A'(j) and may be larger if X(&) has a flrsi-order pole at s = 0 that is 
canceled by the multiplication by ,r. For example, if *(f) ^ w(f)> then X(s) = 1/?, withan 
ROC that is > 0, The derivative of x(f) is an impulse with an associated Laplace 
transform that is unity and an ROC that is the entire j-piane. 


9.5,8 Differentiation in the s-Domain 

Differentiating both sides of the Laplace transform equation (9.3), i.e.* 

Y(.v) = | 

we obtain 


dX{ s) 
da 


■l-» 

X 
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Consequently, if 


then 


40 


£. 


X(s\ with ROC = R, 


, , -C dX(s) 
-'40 < » 


with ROC = R, 


The next two examples illustrate the use of this property. 

Example 9, 1 4 

Let n-i find the Laplace transform of 

tit) - te'^uir). 

Since 

* 1 


it follows from eq. (9.100) that 

a d 


i + £1 


(Sieis) > -a t 


re *u{t) 


ds 


1 


j + a 


1 


(s + a) 2 ' 


<5Mj} > - a. 


In fact, by repeated application of eq, <9, 100), we obtain 

1 


2 uw (s + a)*’ 


and, more generally, 

r *" 1 

(« - 1)1 


t n ~' A 

— e-MO — 


1 


(s + a)"’ 


5Mr} > -a 


fttafr} > -a 


(9.100) 


(9 inn 


(9.102) 


(9.103) 


(9.104) 


As the next example illustrates, this specific Laplace transform pair is particularly use- 
ful when applying partial-fraction expansion to the determination of the inverse Laplace 
transform of a rational function with multiple-order poles. 

Example 9.T 5 

Consider the Laplace transform 

xw “(It wrij- 

Applying the partial-fraction expansion method described in the appendix, we can write 

2 1 3 . . . 

+ 


(y + 1) 2 (j + 1) s + 2' 


*<0 = 


(R«{j} > — l. 


(9 105) 
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Since the ROC is to the right of the poles at s = - 1 and —2, the inverse transform of 
each of the terms is a right- sided signal* and, applying eqs, (9. \ 4) and (9. 1 IX), we obtain 
the inverse transform 

At) = [2 te~' - e~ ! + 3e"*Mri. 

9*5.9 integration in the Time Domain 

If 

40 « X(s% With roc - R , 

then 


z l 

with ROC containing 

5 j?n{(R4>} > 0}* 


(9,106) 


This property is the inverse of the differentiation property set forth in Section 9.5,7. It can 
be derived using the convolution property presented in Section 9.5.6. Specifically, 

j j K[r)dT =s (9.107) 

From Example 9, 1, with a = 0, 

«(0 * — * (9.108) 

s 

and thus, from the convolution property, 

z 1 

«O)*jc<0 - — * -X{s), (9.109) 

s 


with an ROC that contains the intersection of the ROC of X(s) and the ROC of the Laplace 
traits form of u{t ) in eq. (9.108 ), which re suits in the ROC given in eq . (9 . 1 06) 


9.5. 1 0 The Initial- and Final-Value Theorems 

Under the specific constraints that *(r) = 0 for / < 0 and that jt(f) contains no impulses 
or higher order singularities at the origin, one can directly calculate, from the Laplace 
transform, the initial value ^(D + ) — i.e,, 40 as r approaches zero from positive values of 
t — and the final value— i.e., the limit as f ® of 40* The initial-value theorem states 
that 

40 + ) ^ Um *£(*), (9.110) 

i— VI 

while th& final-value theorem says that 

lim40 = 

/ — » ;■ —t 0 

The derivation of these results is considered in Problem 9.53, 


(9111) 
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Example 9.16 

The Initial- and Anal-value theorems can be useful In checking the correctness of the 
Laplace transform calculations for a signal. For example, consider the signal -*</) in 
Example 9.4, From eq, <9.24), we see that x(0 + ) - 2. Also, using eq, (9.29), we find 
that 


littirA'(j) = lim 

J-*X V— t-x 


2 j j + 5 s- + 12 
s' + 4 f 2 + 14 s + 20 


= X 


which is consistent with the initial-value theorem in eq. (9,1101, 


9.5- 1 1 Table of Properties 

In Table 9, 1, we summarize the properties developed in this section. In Section 9,7, 
many of these properties are used in applying the Laplace transform to the analysis and 
characterization of linear time-invariant systems. AS' we have illustrated in several exam- 
ples, the various properties of Laplace transforms and their ROCs can provide us with 


TABLE 9.1 PROPERTIES OF THE LAPLACE TRANSFORM 


Section 

Property 

Signal 

Laplace 

Transform 

ROC 



I -*(') 

*i 0 ) 

JflfO 

X{s) 

*,«) ! 
X 2 (s) 

R 

R, 

i ?2 

9 , 5,1 

Lmeant> 

c 3 jr, (./) + bx->(t) 

«A|U) + bX^(s) 

At least J?i n Ri 

95,2 

Time shifting 

*{t ~ hi) 

e «*X{s) j 

R 

9 , 5,3 

Shifting in the c-Domain 

r ,,>r Jtfj) 

- J(i) 

Shifted version of ft {.i.e,, a is 
in the ROC if s - f ( , is in R) 

95 4 

1 Time scaling 


H) 

Scaled ROC {a e. n t is in the 
ROC if j fa is in ft) 

9 5.5 

Ctmj ligation 

x'ii) 

X'(s’) 

R 

9 , 5.6 

Convolution 


X,is)Xits) 

At least R, n Rn 

957 

Differentiation in the 
Time Domain 

> 

sXU) 

At least J? 

9 . 5 .S 

Differentiation in the 
j-Domain 

- rarto 

ds 

J? 

9 . 5.9 

Integration in the Time 

j f 

-Xls) 

At least R n > 0 } 


Domain 




Initial- and Final- Value Theorems 

9 . 5,10 If x(/l - 0 for t < 0 and Jrtrl contains nu impulses or higher-order singularities at / = 0 , then 


x(0' ) = lim jJf(j) 

<5 ■ 

hitter) = hmaATf) 

i i—Q 
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considerable information about a signal and its transform that can be useful either in char- 
acterizing the signal or in checking a calculation. In Sections 9.7 and 9.8 and in some of 
the problems at the end of this chapter we give several other examples of the uses of these 
properties. 


9.6 SOME LAPLACE TRANSFORM PAIRS 


As we indicated id Section 9.3* the inverse Laplace transform can often be easily evaluated 
by decomposing X(s) into a linear combination of simpler terms, the inverse transform 
of each of which can be recognized. Listed in Table 9.2 are a number of useful Laplace 


TABLE 9.2 LAPLACE TRANSFORMS OF ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS 


Transform 

pair 
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transform pairs. Transform pair 1 follows directly from eq. (9,3), Transform pairs 2 and 
6 follow directly from Example 9, 1 with a - 0 and a — a t respectively. Transform pair 
4 was developed in Example 9 14 using the differentiation property. Transform pair 8 
follows from transform pair 4 using the property set forth in Section 9.5.3, Transform pairs 
3, 5. 7, and 9 are based on transform pairs 2,4, fr and 8, respectively, together with the time- 
scaling property of section 9.5.4 with a — —1. Similarly, transform pairs 10 through 16 
can all be obtained from earlier ones in the table using appropriate properties in Table 9.1 
(see Problem 9,55), 


9.7 ANALYSIS AND CHARACTERIZATION OF LTI SYSTEMS USING 
THE LAPLACE TRANSFORM 

One of the important applications of the Laplace transform is in the analysis and character- 
ization of LTI systems. Its role for this class of systems stems directly from the convolution 
property (Section 9.5.6). Specifically, the Laplace transforms of the input and output of an 
LTI system are related through multiplication by the Laplace transform of ihe impulse 
response of the system. Thus, 


T(s) = H{s)X{s\ (9.112) 

where X(s)„ Y[s) t and H(s) are the Laplace transforms of the input, output, and impulse 
response of the sysietn, respectively. Equation (9.1 1 2| is the counterpart, in the context 
of Laplace transforms, of eq. (4.56) For the Fourier transform: In fact, for s- = joi. each 
of the Laplace transforms in eq. (9. 112) reduces to the respective Fourier transform, and 
the equation corresponds exactly to eq. (4.56). Also, from out discussion in Section 3,2 
on the response of LTI systems to complex exponentials, if the input to an LTI system is 
*(0 = e'\ then the output will be H(s)e' r ; i.e., e*' is an eigenfunction of the system with 
eigenvalue equal to the Laplace transform of the impulse response. 

For.? = /ii> T /f(jr) is the frequency response of the LTI system. In the broader context 
of the Laplace transform, H(x) is commonly referred to as the system Junction or, alter- 
natively. the transfer function. Many properties of LTI systems can be closely associated 
with the characteristics of the system function in the j-plane We illustrate this next by 
examining several important properties and classes of systems. 


9,7.1 Causality 

For a causal LTI system, the impulse response is zero for r < 0 and thus is right sided. 
Consequently, from the discussion in Section 9,2, we see that 


The ROC associated with the system function for a 
causal system is a right-half plane. 


It should be stressed, however, that the converse of this statement is not necessarily 
true, That is, as illustrated in Example 9. 19 to follow, an ROC to the right of the rightmost 
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pole does not guarantee that a system is causal; rather, it guarantees only that the impulse 
response is right sided. However, if H(s) is rational, then, as illustrated in Examples 9.17 
and 9. IS to follow, we car determine whether the system is causal simply by checking to 
see if its ROC is a right-half plane. Specifically, 


For a system with a rational system function, causality 
of the system is equivalent to the ROC being the 
right-half plane to the right of the rightmost pole. 


Example 9, 1 7 

Consider a system with impulse response 

ft(r) = (9.113) 

Since h(t) = 0 for t < 0, this system is causal. Also, the system function can be obtained 
from Example 9. 1 , 

H(s) = > "h (9.114) 

In this case, the system function is rational and the ROC in eq. (9,114) is to the right of 
tfie rightmost pole, consistent with our statement that causality for systems with rational 
system functions is equi>alent to the ROC being to the right of the rightmost pole. 

Example 9.16 

Consider a system with impulse response 

h{t) = e ~ J| . 

Since h(t ) ^ 0 for < 0, this system is not causal. Also, from Example 9.7, the system 

function is 

M{s) = +L 

5 £ ~ l 

Thus, H (s) is rational and has an ROC that is not to the nght of the the rightmost pole, 
insistent with the fact that the system is not causal. 

Example 9.19 

Consider the system function 

^(5)=-^. (9.115) 

5 4 i 


For this system, the ROC is to the right of the rightmost pole, Therefore, the impulse 
response must be right sided. To determine the impulse response, we first use the result 
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of Example 9,L 


e r u(t) *— * - , tftajj} > -1. (9.116) 

s ■+ 1 

Next* from the time-shifting property of Section 9.5.2 [eq. (9.87)1, the factor e' in eq. 
(.9,115) can be accounted for by a shift in the time function ineq. (9.116). Then 

e u, "i4{t+ 1) -1, (9.117) 

j + 1 

so that the impulse response associated with the system is 

k(i) = + 1), (9.118) 

which is nonzero for — 1 < t < 0. Hence* the system is not causal. This example serves 
as a reminder that causality implies that the ROC is to the ngbt of the rightmost pole 
but the converse is not in genera] true, unless the system function is rational. 

In an exactly analogous manner, we can deal with the concept of anticausality. A 
system is anticausaT if its impulse response h{t) = 0 for r > 0. Since in that case fc(0 

would be left sided, we know from Section 9.2 that the ROC of the system function H(s) 

would have to be a left-half plane. Again, in general* the converse is not true, That is, if 
the ROC of //($) is a left-half plane, all we know vs that h{t) is left sided. However, if H(j) 
is rational* then having an ROC to the left of the leftmost pole is equivalent to the system 
being anticausal. 


9.7.2 Stability 

The ROC of H(x) can also be related to the stability of a system. As mentioned in Sec- 
tion 2.3*7, the stability of an LT1 system is equivalent to its impulse response being abso- 
lutely ituegrable, in which case (Section 4.4) the Fourier transform of the impulse response 
converges. Since the Fourier transform of a signal equals the Laplace transform evaluated 
along the j«ci-axi&» we have the following: 


An LT1 system is stable if and only if the ROC of 
its system function H(s) includes the ytu-axis [i e.* 
=• 0 ]. 


Example 9.20 


Let us consider an LTl system with system function 


= 7 


s - 1 


(,r ■+ 2 )' 


(9 119) 


Since the ROC has nut been specified, we know from our discussion in Section 9,2 that 
there axe several different ROCs. and, consequently, several different system impulse re- 
sponses that can be associated with the algebraic expression for //( j) given ineq. (9.119). 
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If, however, we have information about the causality or stability of the system, the ap- 
propriate ROC can be identified. For example, if the system is known to be causal, the 
ROC will be (hat indicated in Figure 9,25{a) t with impulse response 

f 2 1 \ 

kit) = \^e ' + (9.120) 

Note that this particular choice of ROC does not include the ju>- axis, and consequently, 
the corresponding system is unstable (as can be checked by observing that h(i) h not 
absolutely integrate). On the other hand, if the system is known to be stable, the ROC 
is that given in Figure 9.25(b). and the corresponding impulse response i\ 

h(0 = r w(r) - ie-'u(-r), 

which is absolutely integrable. Finally, for the RDC in Figure 9.25(c), the system is 
anticausa] and unstable, with 

Mi) = -{l e f + 



(e) 

Figure 9.25 Possible ROCs for the system function of Example 9,20 wrth 
poles at s = -1 and s - 2 and a zero at s = 1; (a) causal, unstable system; 
(b) noncausa, stable system; (c) anticaesal, unstable system. 
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It is perfectly possible, of course, for a system to be stable (or unstable) and have 
a system function that is not rational. For example, the system function in eq, (9,115) is 
not rational, and its impulse response in eq. (9.118) is absolutely integrable, indicating 
that the system is stable. However, for systems with rational system functions, stability is 
easily interpreted intertmof the poles of the system. For example, for the pole-zero plot in 
Figure 9.25, siability corresponds to the choice of an ROC that is between the two poles, 
so that the ju >- axis is contained in the ROC, 

For one particular and very important class of systems, stability can be characterized 
very simply in terms of the locations of the poles. Specifically, consider a causal LTI system 
with a rational system function H(s). Since the system is causal, the ROC is to the right of 
the rightmost pole. Consequently, for this system to be stable (i,e., for the ROC to include 
the y<u-axis), the rightmost pole of H{s) must be to the left of the jw-axis. That is, 


A causal system with rational system function H(s ) 
is stable if and only if all of the poles of H($) lie in 
the left-half of the .r-plane — i.e„ all of the poles have ! 
negative real parts. j 


Example 9.21 

Consider again the causal system in Example 9,17. The impulse response in eq. (9.113) 
is absolutely integrable, and thus the system is stable. Consistent with this, we see that 
the pole of H{s) m eq. (9.1 14} is at s — ~1, which is in the left-half of the f-plane. In 
contrast, the causal system with impulse response 

m = ^ U (n 

i$ unstable, since h{t) is not absolutely intertable, Also, in this case 

ff(f) <fUM > 2, 

j — 2 

so the system has a pole at s - 2 in the right half of the 5-plane. 

Example 9.22 

Let us consider the class of causal second-order systems previously discussed m Sec- 
tions 9.4.2 and 6,5.2. The impulse response and system function are, respectively 

h ( 0 = W[e L ' F - e^Mn <9,121) 


and 


H(s) - 


to 


2 

n 


s 2 + 2 £(o„s + ojJ 


t 1) 


7 

ji 


(s - r r )(s - cz)' 


<9.122) 


C\ = -fit!,, + 

c 2 = - in „ Jl} 


OJ, 


2 #^ 


where 


W = 


<9.123) 

(9.124) 

(9.125) 
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4m 



Figure 9.26 Pole locations and ROC for a causal second-order system 
with f < 0. 


In Figure 9.19. we illustrated the pole locations far £ >0. In Figure 9.26* we illustrate 
the pole locations for £ < G. As is evident front the latter figure and from eqs. , (9, 1 24) 
and (9 125), Ibr^ < 0 both poles have positive real parts. Consequently, for f < 0, the 
causal second-order system cannot be stable. This is also evident in eq, (9.121), since, 
0 and (Jtafcj} > 0, each term grows exponentially asf increases, and thus 
fif f ) cannot be absolutely intertable. 


9.7.3 LTI Systems Characterized by Linear Constant-Coefficient 


Differential Equations 

In Section 4.7* we discussed the use of the Fourier transform to obtain the frequency re- 
sponse of an LTI system characterized by a linear constant-coefficient differential equation 
without first obtaining the impulse response or time-domain solution. In an exactly anal- 
ogous manner* the properties of the Laplace transform can be exploited to directly obtain 
the system function for an LTI system characterized by a linear constant-coefficient dif- 
ferential equation. We illustrate this procedure in the next example. 

Example 9.23 

Consider an LTI system for which die input *(0 and output satisfy' the linear 
constant-coefficient differential equation 


dt 


+■ 3y{f> = x{!). 


(9.126) 
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Applying the Laplace transform 10 both sides of eq. < 9 , 1 26), and using the linearity and 
differentiation properties set forth in Sections 9,5,1 and 9.5.7, respectively [(eqs. <9,82) 
and (9 98)], we obtain the algebraic equation 

sy(s) 4- 37(a) = X(j). (9.127) 


Since, from eq. <9, 1 1 2), the system function is 


we obtain, for this system, 


H(s) = 


Y(s ) 
X(s)' 


H(s ) = 


1 

s + 3 


(9.128) 


This, then, provides the algebnuc expression for ihe system function, but not the 
region of convergence, In fact, as we discussed in Section 2.4, the differential equation 
itself is not a complete specification of the LTl system, and there are, in general, differ- 
ent impulse responses, all consistent with the differential equation. If, in addition to the 
differentia! equation, we kno* that the system is causal, then the ROC can be inferred 
to be to the right of the nghtmo st po le, whic h in this case correspo nd& to CJW{$ )■ > - 3 . If 
the .system were known ro be anticausal, then the ROC associated with fits) would be 
dtafr} < •" 3, The corresponding impulse response m the causal case is 

h{t) = e-Vr), (9.129) 


whereas in the anlicausal case it is 

h(t) = (9.130) 

The same procedure used to obtain H(s) from the differential equation in Exam- 
ple 9.23 can be applied more generally. Consider a general linear constant-coefficient dif- 
ferential equation of the form 


jV 

Z 

*=o 




d k y( t) 

dt k 


M 


= Z* 


t=u 


<I k x(t) 

dt k ' 


(9.131) 


Applying the Laplace transform to both sides and using the linearity and differenti- 
ation properties repeatedly, we obtain 


\k-(i / U = 0 / 


(9.132) 


or 


M 

X b *** 

k* 0 


jV 

k o 


HU) - 


(9,133) 
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Thus, the system function for a system specified by a differentia] equation is always ratio 
nal, with zeros at the solutions of 




jfe -= r» 


is 


,k 


- 0 


( 9 . 134 ) 


and poles at the solutions of 


\ 

(9.135) 

it =o 

Consistently with our previous discussion, eq. (9.133) does not include a specification of 
the region of convergence of since the linear constant-coefficient differential equa- 
tion by Ltself does not constrain the region of convergence. However, with additional in- 
formation, such as knowledge about the stability or causality of the system, the region of 
convergence can be infened. For example, if we impose the condition of initial rest on the 
system, so that it is causal, the ROC will be to the right of the rightmost pole. 


Example 9.24 

An RLC circuit whose capacitor voltage and inductor current are initially zero constitutes 
anLTl system descnbable by a linear constant-coefficient differential equation Consider 
the series RLC circuit in Figure 9,27. Let the voltage across the voltage source be the 
input signal x(f), and let the voltage measured across the capacitor be the output signal 
?(*) Equaling the sum of the voltages across the resistor, inductor, and capacitor with 
the source voltage, we obtain 


RC 


dy(!) 

dt 


+ LC 


,d 2 >'(/) 
dt 2 


+ y(t) = X(1). 


Applying eq. (9. 1 33), we obtain 


(9.136) 


™ ^ + (K/U, + H/ZO - 3 1371 

As shown in Problem 9.64, if the values of L, and C are all positive, the poles of 
this system function will have negative real parts, and consequently, the sjstem will be 
stable. 


R L 



yo) 


Figure 9.27 A series RLC circuit. 
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9,7.4 Examples Relating System Behavior to the System Function 

As we have seen, system properties such as causality and stability can be directly related 
* to the system function and its characteristics. In fact, each of the properties of Laplace 
transforms that we have described can be used in this way to relate the behavior of the 
system to the system function. In this section, we give several examples illustrating this. 

Example 9.25 

Suppose we know that if the input to an LTI system is 

r(;> = f j 'h(z). 


then the output is 


W/) = \e-' - e 21 W/). 


A$ we now show, from this knowledge we can determine the system function for this 
system and from thiscan immediately deduce a number of other properties of the system 
Taking Laplace transforms of *10 and y(/), we get 


X(s)- 


l 


$ + y 


(Refs} > -3, 


and 


YU) = 


I 


i* + 1 J(j + 7)' 
From eq, (9,112), we can then conclude that 

YU) s + 3 


> - 


HU) = 


$ -+ j. 


XU) (.* + !>;* + 2) * : + 3* + 2‘ 


Furthermore, we can also determine the ROC for this system. In particular, we 
know from the convolution property set forth in Section y,5,G that the ROC ol ¥(, s ) must 
include at least the intersections of the ROCs of Jf(j) and H(s). Examining the three 
pessible choices for the ROC of H(s) (i-«-, It) the left of the pole at s = -2, between the 
peles at —2 and —1, and to the right of the pole at s — - 1), we see that ihe only choice 
that is consistent with the ROCs of XU) and F(jj is <3te{j} > - I. Since this is to the 
right of the rightmost pole of H[s), we conclude that H(s) is causal, and since both poles 
of HU) have negative real parts, it follows that the system is stable. Moreover, from the 
relationship between eqs. (9, 131) and (9.133), we can specify the differentia] equation 
that, together with the condition of initial rest, characterizes Ihe system 


dt 2 dt 


+ 2 y{t) - 


dx{r) 

dt 


+ 3*(r) 


Example 9.26 

Suppose that we are given the following information about an LTI system; 

1* The system is causal. 

2* The system function is rational and has only two pole^, at a — —2 and s = 4. 
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3, If:r</> = l.then y(t) = 0. 

4, The valm; of the impulse response at r = 0 + is 4. 


From this information we would, like to determine the system function of the sysiem 

From the first two facts, wc know that the system is unstable (since it is causal and 
has a pole at s - 4 with positive real part) and that the system function is of ihe form 




pjs) 

<j 4 2 )(s - 4) 


pis) 


where p(s) is a polynomial in s. Because the response v<r) to the input x(/) = 1 = c ° ' 
must equal H (0) ■ tf<0)„ we conclude, from fact 3, that p(G) - ft — i.e., that p(s) 

must have a root at s = 0 and thus h of the form 


pis) = sq{s), 

where ^(.v) is another polynomial in s. 

Finally, from fact 4 and the inittal-value theorem in Section 9.5 10, wc see that 

lim sU{s) - lim -■ = 4 r (9.138) 

i— * i — 2,r — 8 


As s —* qc, the terms of highest power in s in boih the numerator and the denominator 
of sffis) dominate and thus are the only ones of importance in evaluating eq. (9,138), 
Furthermore, if the numerator has higher degree than the denominator, the limit will 
diverge. Consequently, we can obtain a finite nonzero value for the limit only if the 
degree of the numerator of sH{s) is the same as the degree of the denominator Since the 
degree of the denominator is 2, we conclude that, for eq, (9. 133) lo hold, </(j) must he a 
constant — i.e. p = A.', We can evaluate this constant by evaluating 


lim 

j — ^ s- 


: 2r- 8 



(9,139) 


Equating eqs. (9.L38) and (9.139), we see that K = 4, and thus. 


* 0 ) = 


45 

(7T2X7^4)' 


Example 9,27 

Consider a stable and causal system with impulse response Ji(r) and i,y$lem function 
H(s), Suppose H(&) is rational, contains a pole at s = - 2, and does not have a zero at 
the origin. The location of all other poles and zeros is unknown, For each of the following 
statements let us determine whether we can definitely say that it is true, whether we can 
definitely say that it is false, or whether there is insufficient information to ascertain the 
statement's truth: 

(a) 2T{ft(f)e* r } converges. 

(b) / = a 

(c) th(t) is the impulse response of a causal and stable system, 
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(d} dk(t)/dt contains at least one pole in its Laplace transform 

(e) h\t) has finite duration. 

in //(o = m-*r 

(g) lim = 2. 

Statement (a) is false, since ST{A(/)« il } corresponds to Itie value of Ihe Laplace 
transform of h{ 7) at s — 3. If this converges* it implies that s = -3 is in the ROC, 
A causal and stable system must always have its ROC to the right of all of its poles. 
However* s = - 3 is not to the right of the pole at s = —2. 

Statement <b) is false, because it is equivalent to stating that H(0) — 0. This con- 
tradicts the fact that H(.i) does not have a zero at the origin. 

Statement (c) is true. According to Table 9 J * the property set forth in Section 9.5.8, 
the Laplace transform of th{t) has ihe i»ame ROC as that of H{s). This ROC includes 
the j'fi>-axis and therefore, the corresponding system is stable. Also, ft(r> = 0 for r < 0 
implies that thit) - 0 for r < 0. Thui, th(t) represents the impulse response of a causal 
system. 

Statement (d) is true. According to Table 9.1, dh(t)/dt has the Laplace transform 
sH(s ). The multiplication by s does not eliminate the pole at $ = —2. 

Statement (e) is false. If h{r) h of finite duration, then if its Laplace transform 
has any points in its ROC, the ROC must be the entire j-plane. However, this is not 
consistent with H($) having a pole al s = -2. 

Statement (f) is false. If it were true, then, since H(s) has a pole at a = -2, it 
must also have a pole at s = 2 This is inconsistent with the fact that all the poles of a 
causal and stable system must be in the left half of the r-plane. 

The truth of statement (g) cannot be ascertained with the information given, The 
statement requires that the degree of the numerator and denominator of H(s) be equal, 
and we have insufficient information about H{s) to determine whether this is the case. 


9.7*5 Butterworth Filters 

In Example 6.3 we briefly introduced the widely-used class of LTI systems known as 
Butterworth filters. The filters in this class have a number of properties, including the 
characteristics of the magnitude of the frequency response of each of these filters in the 
passband, that make them attractive for practical implementation. As a further illustration 
of the usefulness of Laplace transforms, in this section we use Laplace transform tech- 
niques to determine the system function of a Butterworth filter from the specification of 
its frequency response magnitude. 

An Mli-order lowpass Butterworth filter has a frequency response the square of 
whose magnitude is given by 


|fluv>l 2 


l 

1 + {jwfjO) L \ 2N ‘ 


<9 140) 


where N ss the order of the filter, Fromeq. (9.140), we would like to determine the system 
function B(s) that gives rise to |3(/o»)| 2 . We first note that, by definition. 




(9.141) 
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If we restrict the impulse response of the Butterworth filter to be real, then from the prop- 
erty of conjugate symmetry for Fourier transforms. 

= B{-jta), (9.142) 

so that 

=■ — —1 — ^ . (9, 143) 

Next, we note that B(s) [ s -y w - B{jw), and consequently, from eq. (9,143), 


B{s)B(-s) 


__ 1 
1 f (s7 jitif ) 2 ^ 


(9.144) 


The roots of the denominator polynomial corresponding to the combined poles of 
are at 


Equation (9.145) is satisfied 


for any value s = s r for which 


J> = (Af t 


and. 


(9.145) 


(9.146) 


that is, 


^ rr{2k 4 - 1 ) tt , 

< s r = 2ft 2 ’ k aT1 inte S er i 


(9,147; 


s p - exp ; 


ir(2 k -i- 1) 
IN 


+ tt/2 


(9.148) 


In Figure 9.28 we illustrate the positions of the poles of B(x)B{-s\ for W = 
l, 2, 3, and 6. In general, the following observations can be made about these poles: 


1, There are 2iV poles equally spaced in angle on a circle of radius in the j-plane, 

2- A pole never lies on the /w- axis and occurs on the <r-axis for N odd, but not for 
N even 

3* The angular spacing between the poles of 5(.j)£(-,y) is t tJN radians. 


To determine the poles of B(s) given the poles of B(s)B{—$), wc observe that the 
poles of 5(s)£( -j) occur in pairs, so that if there is a pole at s = s?, then there is also 
a pole at s — — a^. Consequently, to construct SU), we choose one pole from each pair 
If we restrict the system to be stable and causal, then the poles that we associate with 
S(i) are die poles along the semicircle in the left-half plane The pole locations specify 
ttCr}onlyto within ascale factor However, from eq. (9.144), weseethat £ 2 (.r)L 0 - l,or 
equivalently, from eq. (9.140), the scale facter is chosen so that the square uf the magnitude 
of the frequency response has unity gain at w = 0. 

To illustrate the determination of fi(r), let us consider the cases N = i, ft = 2, and 
N = 3. In Figure 9.28 we showed the poles of £(.t)5(-j), as obtained from eq. (9.148), 
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Figure 9-28 Position of the poles Of B{S)B(-s\ for N = 1, 2, 3, and 6. 

In Figure 9.29 we show the poles associated with 5(5) for each of these \alues of /V. The 
correspondj ng transfer functions are: 


N = 1: 
JV = 2: 


B(s) = 


B(s) = 


<r).~ 


$ + 




(s + ut c eJ< wM *Xs + <o c e~J ,jri4) ) 




s 2 -f *j2w c $ 4 w} 


N = 3: BU-) = 




(s + w, )($ 4 w c e 

.3 


w: 


(s +■ WcX 5,2 4 w c s + wj) 

*>c 

4- 2 w c s 2 4 2 W^s 4 H' 3 ' 


(9.149) 


(9.150) 


(9.151) 


Based on the discussion in Section 9.7, 3* from B{s) we can determine the associated 
linear constant-coefficient differential equation. Specifically, for the foregoing three values 
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Figure 9,29 Position of the poles of S(s) for W 2, and 3 


of the corresponding differential equations are: 


N = 1 t 

dv{t) 

+ Qj^y(r) - a> c x{r); 

(9152) 

N = 2 : 

**'> + - vlxo - 

(9 153) 

N = 1 : 

d-yifi t ^ d 2 y(t) , ^ 2 <y(/) , 3 3 ^ 

dfi " ^ dfl 2t ^ c dt + "<■ u>t x l 

(9.154) 


9.8 SYSTEM FUNCTION ALGEBRA AND BLOCK DIAGRAM REPRESENTATIONS 

The use of the Laplace transform allows u> to replace time-domain operations such as 
differentiation, convolution, time shifting, and so on, with algebraic operations. We have 
already seen many of the benefits of this in terms of analyzing LTI systems, and in this 
section we take a look at another important use of system function algebra, namely, in 
analyzing interconnections of LTI systems and synthesizing systems as interconnections 
of elementary system building blocks. 
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9.8. 7 System Functions for Interconnections of LTl Systems 

Consider the parallel interconnection of two systems, as shown in Figure 9.30(a). The 
impulse response of the overall system is 

MO = ft iff) + *z(0. (9.155) 

and from the linearity of the Laplace transform. 

H{s) = /fits) +ffz<s), (9.156) 

Similarly, the impulse response of the series interconnection in Figure 9.30(b) is 

MO = (9.157) 

and the associated system function is t 

(9.158) 



*{t> 



(b) 


Figure 9.30 (a) Parallel intercon- 

nection of two LTl systems; (b) series 
combination ol two LTl systems 


The utility of the Laplace transform in representing combinations of linear systems 
through algebraic operations extends to far more complex interconnections than the simple 
parallel and series combinations in Figure 9.30. To illustrate this, consider the feedback 
interconnection of two systems, as indicated in Figure 9.31 , The design, applications, and 
analysis of such interconnections are treated in detail in Chapter 1 1. While analysis of the 
system in. the lime domain is not particularly simple, determining the overall system func- 
tion from input MO to output y(t) is a straightforward algebraic manipulation. Specifically, 
from Figure 9,31 , 


Y(s) = Hi(s)E(s) t 
E(a) = Jf(j) - Z(sl 


(9.159) 

(9.160) 
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Figure 9.31 Feed bac k i nterc orrnec - 
tion of two LTI systems 


and 


Z(s ) = fhismsl 

from whLch we obtain the relation 

ns) = 

or 

. WU) - H '& 


(9.161) 


(9.162) 


(9.163) 


9.8.2 Block Diagram Representations for Causal LTI Systems 
Described by Differential Equations and Rational 
System Functions 

In Section 2.4 3, we illustrated the block diagram representation of an LTI system de- 
scribed by a first-order differential equation using the basic operations of addition, multi- 
plication by a coefficient, and integration. These same three operations can also be used 
to build block diagrams for higher order systems, and in this section we illustrate this in 
several examples. 

Example 9.28 

Consider (he cau-sal LTI system with system fund ion 


From Section 9.7.3, we know that this system can also be described by the differential 
equation 


dyit) 

dr 


+ 3>(r> = Jim 


together wit 1 (he condition of initial rest. In Section 2.4,3 we constructed a block diagram 
representation., shown in Figure 2,32, fora first-order system such as this, An equiva- 
lent block diagram (corresponding to Figure 2.32 with a = 3 and b — 1) is shown in 
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Figure 9.32 (a) Block diagram representation of the causal LTI system in 
Example 9 28; (b) equivalent block diagram representation. 

Figure 932(a). Here, 1 /j is the system function of a system with impulse response u(tX 
i.e., it is the system function, of an integrator. Also, the system function -3 in the feed- 
back path in Figure 932(a) corresponds to multiplication by the coefficient —3. The 
block diagram in the figure involves a feedback loop much as we considered in the pre- 
vious subsection and as pictured io Figure 931, the sole difference being that the two 
signal that are the inputs to the adder in Figure 9.32(a) are added, rather than sub- 
tracted as in Figure 93 1 . However, as illustrated in Figure 9.32(b), by changing the sign 
of the coefficient i(i the multiplication in the feedback path, we obtain a block diagram 
representation of exactly the same form as Figure 931. Consequently, we can apply 
eq, (9.163) to verify that 


WO) = 


1/A 

1 + 3 is 


1 

jr" +3' 


Example 9.29 

Consider now the causal LTI system with system function 

" w -m-H^- 3 ) (,+2x (9 - i64) 

As suggested by eq. (9.164), this system can be ihought of as a cascade of a system 
with system function I/O +- 3) followed by a system with system function s + 2, and 
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we have illustrated this in Figure 9.33(a). in which we have used the block diagram in 
Figure 9.32(a) to represent V(s 4- 3). 

It it also possible to obtain an alternative block diagram representation for the 
system in eq. (9.164). Using the linearity and differentiation properties of the Laplace 
transform, we know that >(/) and zit) in Figure 9.31(a) are related by 


yU) 


dz(0 

dt 


+ 2zU). 


However, the input e(s) to the integrator is exactly the derivative of the output z(r) , so 
that 


yii) - e{t) + lz(t\ 

which Leads directly to the alternative block diagram representation shown in Fig- 
ore 9, 3 3(b). Note that the block diagram in Figure 9.33(a) requires the differentiation of 
z{t), since 


yis) - 


dr 


+ 2 zU) 


In contrast, the block diagram in Figure 9.33(b) does not involve the explicit differenti- 
ation of any signal. 








Figure 9.33 (a) Slock diagram representations tor the system in Exam- 

ple 9.29; (b) equivalent block diagram representatior. 





Hgure 9,34 Block diagram representations for the system in Exam- 
ple 9.30: (a) direct form; (b) cascade form; (c) parallel form. 
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input to an integrator k the derivative of the output of the integrates the signals in the 
block diagram are related by 


/(') = 


dyjt) 
dt ' 


e(i) = 


dfit) 

di 


d 2 v(t) 

di 


Also, eq. (9, 1 66) can be rewritten as 

d 2 j(t) = dy(t ) 

ds 2 ‘ di 


-lyit) V x{t). 


or 


eil) = -3/(f) - 2>{t) + x{i) t 

which ts exactly what is represented in Figure 9.34(a), 

The block diagram in this figure is sometimes referred to as a direct-form repre- 
sentation, since the coefficients appearing in the diagram can be directly identified with 
the coefficients appearing in the system function or, equivalently, the differentia] equa- 
tion Other block diagram representations of practical importance also can be obtained 
after a modest amount of system function algebra. Specifically, H(s) in eq. (9.165) can 
be rewritten as 


M(s) = 


1 

j + 1 


— 1 
j + 2/ 


which suggests thal this system can be represented as the cascade of two first -order sys- 
tems. The cascade-form representation corresponding to H{$) is shown in Figure 9 34(b). 
Alternatively, by performing a partial-fraction expansion of we obtain 


H(s) = 


5 + l 


1 

j + 2 


which leads to the paraihi-fotm representation depicted in Figure 9.34(c), 


Example 9.31 

As. a final example , consider the system function 


2r ■+■ 4 j — 6 

W(sl - 7T1.-TT 


(9.167) 


Once again, using system function algebra, we can write H(s) in several different tornis, 
each of which suggests a block diagram rcpressemation, In particular, we can wrile 

HU) = 1 % — t - W + 4i - 6) 

\5' + 3j + 2/ 

which suggests the representation of H(s) as the cascade of the system depicted in Fig- 
ure 9. 34-fa) and the system with system function 2j 2 +■ 4s — 6, However, exactly as we 
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did in fcxampte 9.29 t we can extract ihe derivatives; required for this second system by 
"tapp.ng 1 ' the signals appearing as the inputs to the integrators in the first system The 
details ef this construction arc examined in Problem 9.36, and the result is Ihe dsrecl- 
form block diagram shown in Figure 9.35, Once again, in the direct-form representation 
the coefficients appearing in the block diagram can be determined by inspection from 
Ihe coefficients in the system function in eq, f 9. 167). 



Figure 9.35 Direct-fotm repress ntatron for the system in Example 9 31. 
Alternatively, we can write in the form 


«■> - 


19,168) 


or 


H\s) = 2 4- 


j + 2 r+1 


(9 169) 


Die first of these suggests a cascade-form representation, while the second leads to a 
parallel-form block diagram. These are also considered in Problem 9 .16 


The methods for constructing block diagram representations for causal LTl systems 
described by differential equations and rations] system functions can be applied equally 
well to higher order systems. In addition, there is often considerable flexibility in how this 
is done. For example, by reversing the numerators in eq, (9.168), we can write 


//(*) = 


fs + 3 

yj ■+- 'X 


2( s - 1) 
s 4- 2 


which suggests a different cascade form. Also, as illustrated in Problem 9.38, a fourth- 
order system function can be written as the product of two second-order system functions, 
each of which can be represented in a number of ways <e.g„ direct form, cascade, or par- 
allel), and it can also be written as the sum of lower order terms, each of which has sev- 
eral different representations. In this way, simple low-order systems can serve as building 
blocks for the implementation of more complex, higher order systems. 
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9.9 THE UNILATERAL LAPLACE TRANSFORM 


In Lhe preceding sections of this chapter, we have dealt with what is commonly called 
the bilateral Laplace transform. In ibis section, we introduce and examine a somewhat 
different transform, the unilateral Laplace transform, which is of considerable value m 
analyzing causal systems and, particularly, systems specified by linear constant-coefficient 
differential equations with nonzero initial conditions (i.e., systems that are not initially at 
rest). 

The unilateral Laplace transform of a continuous-time signal *{n is defined as 


9C<*) 




- x 

jc(t)e~'‘ dt, 

.0 


(9.170) 


where ihe lower limit of integration, 0 , signifies that we include in the interval of 
integration any impulses or higher order singularity functions concentrated at t = 0. 
Once again we adopt a convenient shorthand notation for a signal and its unilateral 
Laplace transform: 


a<0 « — * £0 s) = ri£\ 1(0) . (9. 171) 

Comparing eqs, (9,170) and (9.3), we see that the difference in the definitions of 
the unilateral and bilateral Laplace transform lies in the lower limit on the integral. The 
bilateral transform depends on ihe entire signal from/ - - c&tor - +*, whereas die uni- 
lateral transform depends only on the signal from / = 0“ to%. Consequently, two signals 
that differ for / < C, but that are identical for : ^ 0, will have different bilateral Laplace 
transforms, but identical unilateral transforms. Similarly, any signal that is identically zero 
for t < 0 has identical bilateral and unilateral transforms. 

Since the unilateral transform of jr(f) is identical to the bilatera; transform of the 
signal obtained from .*(/) by setting its value to 0 for all / < 0, many of (he insights, 
concepts, and results pertaining to bilateral transforms can be directly adapted to the 
unilateral case. For example, using Property 4 in Section 9.2 for right-sided signals, 
we see that the ROC for eq. (9.170) is always a ngfit-half plane. The evaluation of 
the inverse unilateral Laplace transforms is also the same as for bilateral transforms, 
with the constraint that the ROC for a unilateral transform must always be a righFhalf 
plane. 


9.9. 1 Examples of Unilateral Laplace Transforms 

To illustrate the unilateral Laplace transform, let us consider the following examples: 

Example 9.32 

Consider the signal 


(« D! 


e-" r w(r). 


x{t ) = 


(9.172) 
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Since ,i(r) = 0 for t < 0, die unilateral and bilateral transforms are identical. Thus, from 
Table 9,2* 


SC(-0 - 


1 

is + a)* 


(R*{x} > —a. 


(9 173 ; 


Example 9.33 

Consider next 


jf(0 « e""' l ' +l, M(r + 1). (9.174) 

The biiater-at transform Xts) for this example can be obtained from Example 9.1 and the 
time-shifting property (Section 9,5,2): 

XU) - . AM*} > (9,175) 

j + a 

By contrast, the unilateral transform is 

X(s) = f f * I + "u{t + Ik VJ dt 
Jli- 

= f e ,J e (9.176) 

J(k 

= 3Mr}>-o r 

j + 

Thus, in this example, the unilateral and bilateral Laplace transforms are clearly dif- 
ferent. In fact* we should recognize ECO) as the bilateral transform not of jrf/J. hut of 
x(?ju(rj, consistent with oor earlier comment that the unilateral transform is the bilateral 
transform of a signal whose values for r < 0” have been set to zero. 

Example 9.34 

Consider the signal 


*(!■) = 8(t) + 2wi(0 + e r u(/j. (9,177) 

Since *(/) = 0 for r < 0* arid since singularities at the origin are included in the interval 
of integration, the unilateral transform for *(/) is the same as the bilateral transform. 
Specifically, using the fact (transform pair 15 in Table 9.2) that the bilateral transform 
of u„|7) t* j\ we have 

K(j) = XU) = 1+2 s + — L- - J(2J ~~ U > 1* (9*178) 

$ l S \ 


Example 9.35 

Consider the unilateral Laplace transform 


%U) = 7- 


1 


(S + l)tr + 2) 


(9.179) 
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[n Example 9.9, wc considered the inverse transform for a bilateral Laplace transform of 
the exact formas that m cq, (9. 179) and for several ROCs For (he unilaicrul transform, 
the ROC must be the right-half plane to the right of the rightmost polo of 0 C(j). i.e,, in 
this case, the ROC consists of all points a with > -1. We can (hen invert this 

unilateral transform cxacily as iti Example 9 9 to obtain 

Ml) = (e ' - e 2l ]u(t) for t > D", (9, 1 80) 

where we have emphasized the fact that unilateral Laplace transforms provide us with 
information about signals only for ; > O '. 

Example 9.36 

Consider the unilateral transform 


(9.IS1) 

s +- 2 

Since the degree of the numerator of SC(j) is not strictly less than (he degree o+ the de- 
nominator, wo expand 9T($ j as 


3C(j) = A + Bs +- — (9.182} 
s 4- 2 

Equating eqs. (9, IS I ) and (9.182), and clearing denominators, we obtain 

j- - 3 = (A -t 4- 2) 4- C 

and equating coefficients for each power of £ yields 

'X(s) = -2 + s + 

s 4- 2 

with an ROC of(Ite{.f] > -2. Taking inverse transforms of each term results in 

■x{t) = -26(f) + H|(n + e "'h( 0 for f > 0". (9.185) 

9,9.2 Properties of the Unilateral Laplace Transform 

As with the bilateral Laplace transform, the unilateral Laplace transform has a number of 
important properties, many of which are the same as their bilateral counterparts and sev- 
eral of which differ in significant ways. Tabic 9.3 summarises these properties. Note that 
we have not included a column explicitly identifying the ROC for the unilateral Laplace 
transform for each signal, since the ROC of any unilateral Laplace transform is always a 
right-half plane. Forexample the ROC for a rational unilateral Laplace transform is always 
to the right of the rightmost pole. 

Contrasting Table 9.3 with Table 9.1 for the bilateral transform, we see that, with 
the caveat that ROCs for unilateral Laplace transforms are always right-half planes, the 
linearity, j-domain shifting, time-scaling, conjugation and differentiation in the .^domain 


(9.183) 


(9.184) 
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TABLE 9.3 PROPERTIES OF THE UNILATERAL LAPLACE TRANSFORM 


Property 

Signal 

Unilateral Laplace Transform 


J rtf) 

ECtj) 





X}U) 


Linearity 

oj,(r> + bx 2 {i) 

oDC|(j) + £SC 3 (j) 

Shifting in the f-domain 


- So) 

Time scaling 

x{at), a > O 

*x\i) 

a \a J 

Conjugation 

j*(0 

x*{i) 

Convolution (assuming 

*i0) * 

SCi(.n9Ci(jl 

that *i</) and 

are identically zero for 

t < 0) 


i 

Differentiation in the time 

d 

T< m 

! jrf(|-> 

domain 


- Differentiation in the 


! > 

f-domam 


Integration in the time 

f 

' 3C(i) 

domain 

Jo- 

s 





Initial- and Final- Value Theorems 


If x{r) contains no impulses or higher-urdcr singularities at / = 0, then 
Jf{O f ) = timjir(j) 

J— 

lim *(/) — lim j£C(s) 

J-»* s-»0 


properties are identical to their bilateral counterparts. Similarly, the initial- and final-value 
theorems stated in Section 9.5. 10 also hold for unilateral Laplace transforms. 3 The deriva- 
tion of each of these properties is identical to that of its bilateral counterpart. 

The convolution property for unilateral transforms also is quite similar to the corre- 
sponding property for bilateral transforms. This property states that if 

*iCO = *2(0 - 0 for all t < 0, (9.1 S6) 


3 In fact. the initial - and final-value theorems are basically unilateral transform propciuci, as they apply 
only to signals x(J) that air identically 0 for r < C. 
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then 


TJ£ 

xi{t)*x2tt)*—^^i(siSC2is\ (9,187) 

Equation (9, 187) follows immediately from the bilateral convolution property, since, under 
the conditions of eq. (9.186), the unilateral and bilateral transforms are identical for each 
of the signals *i(f) and xz(t). Thus, the system analysis tools and system function algebra 
developed and used in this chapter apply without change to unilateral transforms, as long 
as we deal with causal LT1 systems (for which the system function is both the bilateral 
and the unilateral transform of the impulse response) with inputs that are identically zero 
for r < 0. An example of this is the integration property in Table 9,3: If *(f) = 0 forf < 0, 
then 


*(t)*/t = x(r)*-u(0 3C (s)TIO) = -3C(s) 

o- J 


As a second case in point, consider the following example: 


Example 9.37 

Suppose a causal LTJ system is described by the differential equation 


d*y{ r) + dy{Q 
' dt 2 J dt 


+ 2yi/) - xtil 


( 9 . 188 ) 


(9.189) 


together with the condition of initial rest. Using eq, (9.133), we find that the system 
function for this system is 


&U) = 


s 1 + 3r + 2' 


(9.190) 


Let the input to this system be *(/) » au(t), In this case, the unilateral (and bilateral) 
Leplace transform of the output y(t) is 


B(*) = ^(j)9C(0 - 


a/2 

s 


a 


x{s + 1 )(s + 2) 
ail 


+ 


S 4- 1 s + 2' 
Applying Example 9.32 to each term of eq. (9.191) yields 


y( 0 = a 


1 


1 


2 * + 2* 


-2r 


u(t). 


( 9 . 191 ) 


( 9 . 192 ) 


It is important to note that the convolution property for unilateral Laplace transforms 
applies only if the signals *|(r) and Ja(f) in eq, (9.187) are both zero for t < 0. That is, 
while we have seen that the bilateral Laplace transform of *t(f) * jc 3 (^> always equals the 
product of the bilateral transforms of *i(y) and 13(1)1 the unilateral transform of jqft)* jc 2 (rl 
in general does nor equal the product of the unilateral transforms if either *1 (/) or *2(f) is 
nonzero for t < 0, (See, for example. Problem 9.39). 
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A particularly important difference between the properties of the unilateral and bi- 
lateral transforms is the differentiation property. Consider a signal with unilateral 
Laplace transform 3 C(j). T hen, integrating by parts, we find that the unilateral transform 
of dxUVdt is given by 


r dm e -„ dt = 

c dt 


+ j| x(t)e s! dt 

n- Jo 


(9.193) 


= jSC<5) - x(0 ). 


Similarly, a second application of this would yield the unilateral Laplace transform of 
tfix(f)fdf 2 + i,e,. 


s“3C(j) - )-x'(0 ), (9,194) 

where *'(0 ) denotes the derivative of x{t ) evaluated at t = 0“ . Clearly, we can continue 
the procedure to obtain the unilateral transform of higher derivatives. 


9.9.3 Solving Differential Equations Using the Unilateral 
Laplace Transform 

A primary use of the unilateral Laplace transform is in obtaining the solution of linear 
constant-coefficient differential equations with nonzero initial conditions. We illustrate 
this in the following example: 

Example 9,3d 

Consider the system characterized by the differential equation (9. 1 89) with initial con- 
ditions 


y( o ) = P. y<0 ) = y. (9.195) 

Let x(i) — ctu(t). Then, applying the unilateral transform to both sides of eq. (9,189), 
we obtain 


- Ps - y + 3*y<ff) - 30 + 2%) = (9.196) 

s 


or 


= 


P(s + ?) 


+ 


( s + l)(j + 2) ' (j + 2)(J + 2) + j(j + 2)(s +■ 1} 


(9.197) 


where H(j) is the unilateral Laplace transform of y(i). 

Referring to Example 9,37 and, in particular, to eq. (9.191), we see that the last 
lerm on the right-hand side of eq, (9.197) is precisely the unilateral Laplace transform 
of the response of the system when the initial conditions in eq. (9,195) are both 7 cro 
1(3 — y =» 0). That is, the last term represents the response of the causal LTI system 
described byeq. (9,189) and the condition of initial rest. This response is often referred 
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to as. the zero-stale respotise — ix., the response when the initial slate (the set of initial 
conditions in eq. (9. 195)) is zero. 

An analogous interpretation applies to the: first two terms on the right-hand side of 
eq. (9. 197). These terms represent the unilateral transform of the response of the system 
when the input is zero (a - 0), This response is commonly referred to as the zero- 
input response. Note that the zero-input response is a Linear function, of the values of 
the initial conditions (e.g,, doubling the values of both f3 and y doubles the zero-input 
response). Furthermore, eq (9.197) illustrates an important fact about the solution of 
linear constant-coefficient differential equations with nonzero initial conditions, namely, 
that the overall response is simply the superposition of the zero-state and the zero-input 
responses. The zero-state response is the response obtained by setting the initial condi- 
tions to zero — i.e., it ts the response of an LTI system defined by the differential equa- 
tion and the condition of initial rest. The zero-input response is the response to the initial 
conditions with the input set to zero. Other examples illustrating this can be Found in 
Problems 9.20. 9.4D h and 9.66. 

Finally, for arty values of a, /3, and y, we can, of course, expand 'Ufa) ineq. (9.197) 
in a partial-fraction expansion and invert to obtain y(t). For example, if a = 2., 0 = 3, 
and y — —5, then performing a partial-fraction expansion fareq, (9.197) we find that 

^ - I - 7TT + fTT »- lw > 

Applying Example 9.32 to each term then yields 

y(r) - [1 - «r _/ + 3*- a, ]w<r) for t > 0. (9/199) 


9.10 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have developed and studied the Laplace transform, which can be viewed 
as a generalization of the Fourier transform. It is particularly useful as an analytical tool in 
the analysis and study of LTI systems. Because of the properties of Laplace transforms, LTI 
systems, including those represented by linear constant-coefficient differential equations, 
can be characterized and analyzed in the transform domain by algebraic manipulations. In 
addition, system function algebra provides a convenient tool both for analyzing intercon- 
nections of LTI systems and for constructing block diagram representations of LTI systems 
described by differential equations. 

For signals and systems with rational Laplace transforms, the transform is often con- 
veniently represented in (be complex plane (r-plane) by marking the locations of the poles 
and zeros and indicating the region of convergence. From the pole-zero plot, the Fourier 
transform can be geometrically obtained, within a scaling factor. Causality, stability, and 
other characteristics are also easily identified from knowledge of the pole locations and 
the region of convergence. 

In this chapter, we have been concerned primarily with the bilateral Laplace trans- 
form. However, we also introduced a somewhat different form of the Laplace transform 
known as the unilateral Laplace transform. The unilateral transform can be interpreted as 
the bilateral transform of a signal whose values prior to / = 0" have been set to zero. 
This form of the Laplace transform is especially useful for analyzing systems described 
by linear constant-coefficient differential equations with nonzero initial conditions. 
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Chapter 9 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic category and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the book. The remaining three sections contain problems belonging 
to the basic, advanced, and extension categories, respectively. 


BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 


9.1. For each of the following integrals, specify the values of the real parameters which 
ensure that the integral converges- 

{a) |JVV^J w) 'dr (b) 

(c) I' 5 ,* 5l V 

(e) f ^e-Si'e-te + f^dt (f) f r c~ ltr tit 

9.2. Consider the signal 

jr(0 = e u{i — I), 

and denote its Laplace transform by AX-?). 

(a) Using eq, {9,3), evaluate .Y(.v) and specify its region of convergence, 
fb) Determine the values of the finite numbers A and / u such that the Laplace trans- 
form GCO of 

#(/> = Af-'V-r - r 0 ) 

has the same algebraic form as X(s). What is the region of convergence corre- 
sponding to G(i)? 

9*3. Consider the signal 

jc(/) = -I- 

and denote its Laplace transform by X(s). What are the constraints placed on the 
real and imaginary parts of j3 if the region of convergence ofX(s) is(JW{$} > —37 
9*4. For the Laplace transform of 


*</) = 


e' sin 2f, 

0, 


r ^ 0 

t >0 ' 


indicate the location of its poles and its region of convergence, 

9.5. For each of the following algebraic expressions for the Laplace transform of a signal, 
determine the number of zeros located in the finite j-planc and the number of zeros 
located at infinity: 


(b) 


5+1 


(C> 


J 3 - 1 

J 2 + s + 1 
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9.6. An absolutely integruble signal jt(r) is known to have a pole at s =2. Answer the 
following questions: 

(a) Could *00 be of finite duration? 

(b) Could *(/) be left sided? 

<c) Could *(0 be right sided? 

(d) Could *(f) be two sided? 

9.7, How many signals have a Laplace transform that may be expressed as 

<J- 1) 

(s + 2)(.t + 3)(t 2 + s + l) 
in its region of convergence? 

9.8. Let x(r) be a signal that has a rational Laplace transform with exactly two poles, 
located at a - —\ ands = -3, Ifg(t) = f 2r x<t) andG(;w) Ithe Fourier transform 
of £(f)J converges, determine whether x{t) is left sided, right sided, or two sided, 

9.9, Given that 


'u(f) 


1 

a + a 


determine the inverse Laplace transform of 

jru>- 2(s + 2) 


(R^{a} > <j}. 




s 2 +7s + \2' 

9,10, Using geometric evaluation of the magnitude of the Fourier transform from the cor- 
responding pole-zero plot, determine, for each of the following Laplace transforms, 
whether the magnitude of the corresponding Fourier transform is approximately 
lowpass, high pass, or bandpass: 

la) = t — r- ri — <H<e[s} > — 1 


tb) H 2 U) = 


(c) Ht(s) = 


U+ 1)(j + 3) h 

A 


S 2 + A + 

s 2 

s 2 + 2 a + r 


(5te{rJ > — 1 


9.11. Use geometric evaluation from the pole- zero plot to determine the magnitude of the 
Fourier transform of the signal whose Laplace transform is specified as 


XU) = 


S 1 — S 4 - 1 
s 2 + s + 1 ' 


£H e[s) > -i. 


9, 12. Suppose we are given the following three facts about the signal *(0- 

1. xff) = Oforr < 0. 

2. xik/m) = Ofvrk - L 2, 3 

3. xonm = e" 1 * 1 , 

Lat X(a) denote the Laplace transform of r{f), and determine which of the following 
statements is consistent with the given information about *(r); 

(a) X(s) has only one pole in the finite A-plane. 

(b) XU) has only two poles in the finite A-plane. 

(c) £(.y) has more than two poles in the finite A-plane. 
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9.13. Let 


g(r) = x{r) + ax(-t), 


where 


x(t) = 0 e~'u(r) 


and the Laplace transform of g(0 is 

C(s) = tA-t, -1 < (ft<K4 < t- 

s l — 1 

Determine the values of the consiants cr and 0. 

9.14. Suppose the following facts are given about the signal jc(r) with Laplace transform 

XCj): 

L jt{f) is real and even. 

2. X(s) has four poles and no zeros in the finite j-plane. 

3. tf(j) has a pole at .s - (l/2)e^ 4 

4. = 4. 

Determine and its ROC. 

9.15, Consider two right-sided signals x(f) and y(f) related through the differential equa- 
tions 


dxU) 

dt 


= —2y{t) + 5(r) 


and 


dy(t) 

dt 


- 2*{r), 


Determine Y(s) and X(s), along with their regions of convergence. 

9.16. A causal LT1 system S with impulse response h(t) has its input x(t) and output >(/) 
related through a linear constant-coefficient differential equation of the form 


dr’yit) 

~dt^~ 


+ (!+«) 


d 2 y{t) 

dt* 


+ a(cc + l) 


dy{t) 

dt 


+ a 2 y(t) - x(0. 


(a) If 


g{t) = 


dh(t) 

dt 


+ h{t\ 


how many poles does G(sl have? 

(b) For what real values of the parameter a is S' guaranteed to be stable? 

9.1 7, A causal LTI system $ has the block diagram representation shown in Fi gure P9 1 7 . 
Determine a differential equation relating the input *(/) to the output >(./) of this 
system. 
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9.18. Consider the causal LTT system represented by the RLC circuit examined in Prob- 
lem 3.20. 

(a) Determine ff[s) and specify its region of convergence. Your answer should be 
consistent with the fact that the system is causal and stable. 

fb) Using the pole-zero plot of H(s) and geometric evaluation of the magnitude of 
the Fourier transform, determine whether the magnitude of the corresponding 
Fourier transform has an approximately lowpass, highpass, or bandpass char- 
acteristic. 

(c) If the value of R is now changed to 10 -3 O, determine H[s) and specify its 
region of convergence, 

(d) Using the pole-zero plot of H{s) obtained in part (c) and geometric evaluation 
of the magnitude of the Fourier transform, determine whether the magnitude of 
the corresponding Fourier transform has an approximately lowpass. highpass. 
or bandpass characteristic. 

9.19. Determine the unilateral Lapi&ce transform of each of the following signals, and 

specify the corresponding regions of convergence: 

(a) = e 2f it(t + 1) 

(b) x(t) = &(t -+ I) + 8(0 + +■ L) 

(c) x(i) = e~ 2t u{\) -H e~ 4t u(l) 

9.20. Consider the RL citcuit of Problem 3.19. 

(a) Determine the zero-state response of this circuit when the input current is 

x{r) = e 2r »(t). 

(b) Determine the zero-input response of the circuit for t > 0”. given that 

_v(0 ) = 1. 

(c) Determine the output of the circuit when the input current is x(r) = e~ 2 'u(r) 
and the initial condition is the same as the one specified in part (b) 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


9.21. Determine the Laplace transform and the associated region of convergence and pole- 
zero plot for each of the following functions of time: 


(a) x(f) = e ^(f) + e~ JI w(t) 
(c) jr(f) = e 2 t u{-t) + e Jl u( —j) 


(b) xfr) = e *i*(r) + e - s '(smSr)»(ri 
(d) x(/) = te~ 2 ^ 
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(e) *0) = \i\e 2|J| 


(f) 4f) - |f|* 3 '«(-/) 


(g) 40 = 


l, 0 < t < 1 
0, elsewhere 


(h) 40 = 


t, 0 < ! < 1 

2 - t, 1 < r < 2 


(i) 40 = 5(0 + w(r) (j) 40 = 5(3r) + «(B/) 

9,22. Determine the function of time, 40, for each of the following Laplace transforms 
and their associated regions of convergence: 

(a) tfkM > 0 

(b) 3 ^. OM*} < 0 


(c) (7 Ti?T9’ < - 1 

(dl ;t -^, -4<(R4i><-3 

(e) 3 ^. -3 < (JMi) < - 2 


(nf^. 5Mi} > j 

(8) ^r. 

9.23, For each of the following statements about 40* and for each of the four pole-zero 
plots in Figure P9.23, determine the conesponding constraint on the ROC: 

1. 40 ^ -v is absolutely integrable. 

2. Jtr(r) * {e~ r u{t)) is absolutely integrable. 

3. 40 -O, r> 1. 

A. 40 = 0, t < -1, 
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Figure P9.Z3 
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9,24. Throughout this problem, we will consider the region of convergence of the Laplace 
transforms always to include the yw-axis, 

(a) Consider a signal *<7} with Fourier transform X(j<*i) and l^aplace transform 
X(&) =*= .t +• 1/2. Draw the pole-zero plot for X(,y)- Also, draw the vector whose 
length represents |A F (jto>j and whose angle with respect to the real axis repre- 
sents <X(yw) for a given oj. 

(b) By examining the pole-zero plot and vector diagram in parr (a), determine a 
different Laplace transform X,(.y) corresponding to the function of time, *r (fi- 
sc that 

|x,(»[ = 1X0)1, 

but 

Xi{:) ^ j(r). 

Show the pole‘ 2 ero plot and associated vectors that represent Xi (/<£>). 

(c) For your answer in part (b>, determine, again by examining the related vector 

diagrams, the relationship between and <Xh jto). 

(d) Determine a Laplace transform XiU) such that 

<X 2 (jat) = 

but xi(fl is not proportional to x(r). Show the pole-zero plot for and the 
associated vectors that represent (;<<>). 

(e) For your answer in part (d), determine the relationship between X 2 (jtt>)\ and 

\X[M% 

(f) Consider a signal *(r) with Laplace transform for which the pole-zero plot 

is shown in Figure P9.24. Determine X|(ri such that = (Xi(y^)l and 

all poles and zeros of X \ ( j) are in the left-hal f of the s-plane fie., (R«{j} < OJ- 
Also, determine X 2 (s) such that = <X?{jto) and all poles and zeros 

of X 2 O) are in the left-half of the j-plane. 





Figure P9.24 


9,25, By considering the geometric determination of the Fourier transform, as developed 
in Section 9.4 , sketch, for each 0 f the pole-zero plots in Figure P9 .25 1 the magni tude 
of the associated Fourier transform. 
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Given that 

-“'u(r) JL. — L_ , > a , 

s -l- a 

use properties of the Laplace transform to determine the Laplace transform y^?) of 

y(t). 

9.27. We are given the following five facts about a real signal x(t) with Laplace transform 
Xisy 

1. X(a) has exactly two poles. 

2. X{s) has no zeros in the finite j-plane. 

3. X(a) has a pole at s = — 1 + j. 

4. e-*jc(t) is not absolutely integrable. 

5. X(0) = 8. 

Determine X{s) and specify its region of convergence. 

9.28. Consider an LT1 system for which the system function H (s) has the pole- zero pattern 
shown in Figure P9.28, 



(a) Indicate all possible ROCs that can be associated with this pole-zero pattern. 

(b) For each ROC identified in part (a), specify whether the associated system is 
stable and/or causal. 

9.29. Consider an LTI sysiem with input x(f) = e’ r «(r) and impulse response A(r) = 

(a) Determine the Laplace transforms of *(/) and A(j). 

(b) Using the convolution property, determine the Laplace transform F(j) of the 
output y(f). 

(c) From the Laplace transform of y(r) as obtained in part (b), determine y(/). 

(d) Verify your result in part <b) by explicitly convolving ;c(f) and «{r), 

9.30. A pressure gauge that can be modeled as an LTI system has a time response to a 
unit step input given by (1 - e~* — te~ l )u(t). Foracertain input x(f), the output is 
observed to be (2 - 3e + e -3 ')w(f). 

For this observed measurement, determine the true pressure input to the gauge 
as a function of time. 
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931. Consider a continuous-time LTI system for which the input and output y(r) are 
related by the differentia] equation 


dr 2 


dyi 0 

di 


- 2 yir) = x(t). 


Let and L(i) denote Laplace transforms of jtv) and y(/), respectively, and let 

H(s) denote the Laplace transform of fc(t) T the system impulse response. 

la) Detemune H{s ) as a ratio of two polynomials in Sketch the pole-zero pattern 

(b) Determine ft(r) for each of the following cases: 

1. The system is stable. 

2. The system is causal. 

3. The system is neither stable no r causal, 

932. A causal LTI system with impulse response h{t) has the following properties: 

1. When the input to the system is .t(f) - e 2r for all f, the output is y{0 = (l/6)e 2j 
for all r, 

2, The impulse response h(t) satisfies the differential equation 

+ 2Ji(r) = (e~ 4 *)w(0 + buijl 

where b is an unknown constant. 

Determine the syHtem function H{x) of the system, consistent with the information 
above. There should be no unknown constants in your answer; that is, the constant 
b should not appear in the answer. 

933. The system function of a causal LTI system is 




s + 1 

s 2 H- 2s + 2' 


Determine and sketch the response y(i) when the input is 

.*(/) - e < r < 


9.34. Suppose we are given the following information about a causal and stable LTI sys- 
tem S with impulse response hU) and a rational system function His) 

1 . H(\) = 0 . 2 . 

2. When the input is u(r), the output is absolutely integrablc. 

3. When the input is the output. is not absolutely imegrable. 

4. The signal d 2 h(t)tdf + 2dh{t}fdi + 2fc(r) is of finite duration. 

5. H{s) has exactly one zero at infinity. 

Determine H(s) and its region of convergence. 

9.35, The input x{t) and output y(r) of a causal LTI system are related through the block- 
diagram representation shown in Figure P9.35. 

(a) Determine a differential equation relating y(() and 
(tO Is this system stable?. 
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9*36, In this problem, we consider the construction of various types of block diagram 
representations for a causal LTl system S with input *(/), output y{t\ and system 
function 


H(s) - 


2 s 2 + 4 j -.6 
s 2 + 3s + 2 ' 


To derive the direct-form block diagram representation of 5, we first consider a 
causal LTL system Si that has the same input a(i) as S, but whose system function 
is 


H M 


1 

s 2 + 3a: + 2' 


With the output ofS, denoted by yi(f)*ihe direct-form block diagram representation 
of Si is shown in Figure P9.36, The signals p(f) and /(f) indicated in the figure 
represent respective inputs into the two integrators. 

(a) Express y<i) (the output of 5) as a linear combination of yj(0, dy^itydt, and 
d 2 y\{t)fdt 2 

(b) How is dy](t)/dt related to /(f)? 

(c) How is d 2 yi (t)fdt 2 related to 

(d) Express y(f) as a linear combination of <?(f), /(f), and y] (/), 



Figure P9.36 
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(e) Use the result from the previous part to extend the direct-form block diagram 
representation of Si and create a block diagram representation of S. 

(f) Observing that 




2(s — 1)\/j + 3\ 
s + 2 l\s + 1 j' 


draw a block diagram representation for S as a cascade combination of two 
subsystems. 

(g) Observing that 


N(s) = 2 + 


6 

s + 2 


8 

a+ l 1 


draw a block-diagram representation for £ as a parallel combination of three 
subsystems, 

9*37* Draw a direct-form representation for the causal LTT systems with the following 
system functions; 

f *> *■« = ^ < b > = £%& w ^ 

938* Consider a fourth-order causal LTI system S whose system function is specified as 


(s 2 - s + 1)(a 2 + 2i + 1) 

(a) Show that a block diagram representation for S consisting of a cascade of 
four firsi-order sections will contain multiplications by coefficients that are not 
purely real. 

(b) Draw a block diagram representation for S as a cascade interconnection of twn 
second-order systems, each of which is represented in direct form. There should 
be no multiplications by nonreal coefficients in the resulting block diagram. 

(c) Draw a block diagram representation for S as a parallel interconnection of two 
second-order systems, each of w hich is represented in direct form. There should 
be no multiplications by nonreal coefficients in the resulting block diagram. 

939* Let 


*i(r) = e 2t u{i) and * 2 (f) - e - lt,+l) u(/ 4- 1) 


(a) Determine the unilateral Laplace transform SC^(j> and the bilateral Laplace 
transform X\ (a) for the signal (r). 

fb) Determine the unilateral Laplace transform EC 2 (tf) and the bilateral Laplace 
transform JfcCi) for the signal 

(t) Take the inverse bilateral Laplace transform of the product X \ (A)A 2 (r) to deter- 
mine the signal g</) = x \ U) * jtj(r). 

(d) Show that the inverse unilateral Laplace transform of the product 3C] (s)$Ct (a J 
is not the same as g( r) fort > 0". 

9M. Consider the system S characterized by the differential equation 


dt' 


+ 6 


d l y(t) 
dr 2 


+ U 


dy(t) 


+ 6y|/) = *(f). 


dt 
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(a) Determine the zero-state response of this system for the input *{/) = e ^w(r)- 

(b) Determine the zero-input response of the system for t > O - , given that 


y(0~) = 1, 


dyU) 
dt ,-o- 


- 1 . 


^>■(0 
dt 2 


•o 


- 1 


(c) Determine the output of 5 when the input is = e w(f> and the initial con- 
ditions are the same as those specified in part (b). 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 

9.41, (a) Show that, if jf(/) is an even function, so that .t( 0 = jr( -t)*then X(s) = X(-s)> 

(b) Show that T if *(/) is an odd fundion, so that *(0 = — x(— f), then X(a) = 

(c) Determine which, if any, of the pole- zero plots in Figure P9.41 could correspond 
lo an even function of time. For those that could, indicate the required ROC. 



Figure R9.4-1 
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942. Determine whether each of the following statements is true or false. If a statement 
is true, construct a convincing argument for it. If it is false, give a counterexample. 

(a) The Laplace transform of t 2 u(t) does not converge anywhere on the j-plane. 

(b) The Laplace transform of e f2 u (t) does not converge anywhere on the s-plane. 

(c) The Laplace transform of e jaiQt does not converge anywhere on the j-piane. 

(d) The Laplace transform of e^ at u{t} does not converge anywhere on the j-plane, 

(e) The Laplace transform of |f| does not converge anywhere on the y-plane. 

9.43. Let h( t) be the impulse response of a causal and stable LTT system with a rational 
system function. 

(a) Is the system with impulse response dh{t)fdt guaranteed to he causal and stable? 

(b) Is the system with impulse response guaranteed to he causal and 

unstable? 

9.44. Let x(r) be the sampled sigual specified as 


m = 

(|x|) 

where T > 0. 

(a) Determine X(s), including its region of convergence. 

(b) Sketch the pole-zero plot for X($X 

(c) Use geometric interpretation of the pole-Jtero plot to argue that X(j<o) is peri 
odic. 


9*45. Consider the LT1 system shown in Figure P9.45(a) for which we are given the fol- 
lowing information: 


X(s) m 


s + 2 

“ r 


J(r) = 0, t > a 
and 

yt/) = -|e a, n<-f) + fSee Figure P9 .45(b).] 

(a) Determine H(s) and its region of convergence. 

(b) Determine h(l). 



Figure M.45 
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(c) Using the system function H{s) found in part (a), determine the output y(t) if 
the input is 

jc(f) = e 3s , — < l < +«:. 

9 At. Let H(s) represent the system function for a causal, stable system. The input to 
the system consists of the sum of three terms, one of which is an impulse 5{r) and 
another a complex exponential of the form where s 0 is a complex constant. The 
output is 

4 18 

y(0 = -6e~ f u{t) + cos3f -f — +- 

Determine H(s), consistently with this information. 

9,47, The signal 

y(r) = e 

is the output of a causal all-pass system for which the system function is 


H{s) - 


a + 1 


(a) Find and sketch at least two possible inputs *(f) that could produce y(r). 

(b) What is the input ;ri» if it is known that 


j Jx(t)\dt 


< »? 


(c) What is the input x(r) if it is known that a stable tbut not necessarily causal) 
system exists that wil] have Jt(r) as an output if y(f) is the input? Find the im- 
pulse response MO of this filter, and show by direct convolution that it has the 
property claimed [i.e., that y(f) * h(t) = x(f)]- 

9.48. The inverse of an LTl system H (s) is defined as a system that, when cascaded with 
H{s\ results in an overall transfen: function of unity or, equivalently, an overall im- 
pulse response that is an impulse. 

(a) If H\{s) denotes the transfer function of an inverse system for determine 
the general algebraic relationship between H{s) and 

(b) Shown in Figure P9.48 ls the pole-zero plot for a stable, causal system H(s ). 
Determine the pole-zero plot for the associated inverse system. 


Figure P9.48 
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9.49. A class of systems, referred to as minimum-delay or minimum-phase systems, is 
sometimes defined through the statement that these systems are causal and stable 
and that the inverse systems are also causal and stable. 

Based on the preceding definition, develop an argument to demonstrate that 
all poles and zeros of the transfer function of a minimum-delay system must be in 
the left half of the s-plane li.e„ (Rc{j} < 0]. 

9.50, Determine whether or not each of the following statements about LTI systems is 
true. If a statement is true, construct a convincing argument for it. if it is false, give 
a counterexample. 

(a) A stable continuous-time system must have all its poles in the left half of the 
j-plane [i,e., (Rc{r} < OJ. 

(b) If a system function has more poles than zeros, and the system is causal, the 
step response will be continuous at f = D. 

(c) If a system function has more poles than zeros, and the system is not restricted 
to be causal, the step response can be discontinuous at t = 0, 

(d) A stable, causal system must have all its poles and zeros in the left half of the 
j-plane. 

9.51* Consider a stable and causal system with a real impulse response h(t) and system 
function H{s). It is known that H(s) is rational, one of its poles is a: - 1 ■+ j, one 
of its zeros is at 3 + j t and it has exactly two zeros at infinity, For each of the 
following statements, determine whether it is true, whether it is false, or whether 
there is insufficient information to determine the statement's truth. 

(a) h(t)e~ 31 is absolutely integrable. 

(b) The ROC for H (s) is > - 1 . 

(c) The differential equation relating inputs x(f) and outputs y(t) for S may be writ- 
ten in a form having only real coefficients. 

(d) lim, _,»/?(£) = 1. 

(e) H(s) does not have fewer than four poles. 

(f) = 0 for at least one finite value of w, 

<g) If the input to J is e 3 ' sin f, the output is e 3i cos /. 

9-S2. As indicated in Section 9.5, many of the properties of the Laplace transform and 
their derivation are analogous to corresponding properties of the Fourier transform 
and their derivation, as developed in Chapter 4. In this problem, you are asked to 
outline the derivation of a number of the Laplace transform properties. 

Observing the derivation for the corresponding property in Chapter 4 for the 
Fourier transform, derive each of the following Laplace transform properties. Your 
derivation must include a consideration of the region of convargence, 

(a) Time shifting (Section 9,52) 

(b) Shifting in the j-dotnain (Section 9.5,3) 

(c) Time scaling (Section 9,5.4) 

(d) Convolution property (Section 9,5.6) 

9*53, As presented in Section 9.5. 10, the initial-value theorem states that, for a signal *(/) 
with Laplace transform X(s) and for which *(/) = 0 for t < 0, the initial value of 
x(t) {i.e„ *(0+)J can be obtained from Y(s) through the relation 

x(0-M = lim sX($) r 


|eq. (9.110)] 
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First, we note that, since *(/) = 0 forr < 0, x(/) = x{t)u(t). Next, expanding *(/) 
as a Taylor series at i = O-l- , we obtain 


Jf(f) = 


*(0+) + ^ ,J (0+)t + *< wj (0+) 


r 

nT + 


w(f). 


(P9.53-1) 


where ,x* fft (0+) denotes the flth derivative of x(t ) evaluated all = 0+. 

(a) Determine the Laplace transform of an arbitrary term .x* ,r> {0+)(r' , /ii !)«(*} on the 
right-hand side of eq, (P9.53-1). (You may find it helpful to review Example 
9,14.) 

(b) From your result in part (a) and the expansion in eq, (P9.53-1), show that K(s) 
can be expressed as 

= 2> ,n '< 0 +>^- 
u = 0 S 

(c) Demonstrate that eq. (9. 110} follows from the result of part <b) 

(d) By first determining jt(r), verify the initial-value theorem for each of the fol- 
lowing examples: 

(O = ^ 

(2) - ;^5> 

(e) A more general form of the initial- value theorem states that if ^'"(0+) = t) for 

ft < N, then *^(0+) = Demonstrate that this more general 

statement also follows from the result in part (b). 

9.54* Consider a reaLvalued signal with Laplace transform A'(j), 

(a) By applying complex conjugation to both sides of eq* (9.56), show that Y{.n « 

(b) From your result in (a), show that if Y(t) has a pole (zero) at j - *), it must 
also have a pole (zero) at & = sj; i.e., for *(/) real, the poles and zeros of X(s) 
that are not on the real axis must occur in complex conjugate pairs, 

9,55* In Section 9,6, Table 9,2, we listed a number of Laplace transform pains, and we 
indicated specifically how transform pairs 1 through 9 follow from Examples 9.1 
and 9, 1 4, together with various properties from Table 9, L . 

By exploiting properties from Table 9.1, show how transform pairs 10 through 
16 follow from transform pairs 1 through 9 in Table 9.2. 

9,56. The Laplace transform is said to exist for a specific complex s if the magnitude of 
the transform is finite — that is, if |X(j)| < 

Show that a sufficient condition for the existence of the transform X(s) sx s = 
T o = tfd + jwfi is that 


-i-* 

|jr(r)e" tf0 V/ < 

x 
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In other words, show that x(r) exponentially weighted by e " ttt is absolutely inte- 
grate. You will need to use the result that, for a complex function /(/), 

I C fWdl 


|/(U| dt. 


(py.56-1) 


Without rigorously proving eq. (P9.56-1). argue its plausibility- 

9.57* The Laplace transform X(s ) of a signal _*(f) has four poles and an unknown number 
of zeros, The signal *(0 is known to have an impulse at / = 0. Determine what 
information, if any, this provides about the number of zeros and their locations, 

95S. Let h(t) be the impulse response of a causal and stable LT1 system with rational 
system function H(s). Show that g(t) = (R«{/i(/)} is also the impulse response of a 
causal and stable system, 

9.59. If 9C(,r) denotes the unilateral Laplace transform of *(/), determine, in terms of9C(s), 
the unilateral Laplace transform of: 

(a) *0- 1) (b) x(t + I) 

(C) f\x(T)d T <d) ^ 

EXTENSION PROBLEMS 

9.60. In long-distance telephone communication, an echo is sometimes encountered due 
to the transmitted signal being reflected at the receiver, sent back down the line, re- 
flected again at the transmitter, and returned to the receiver The impulse response 
for a system that models this effect is shown in Figure P9.60, where we have as- 
sumed that only one echo is received The parameter T corresponds to the one-way 
travel time along the communication channel, and the parameter <x represents the 
attenuation in amplitude between transmitter and receiver. 


h(t) 


o 


l 


t 

3T t 


Figure P9-60 


(a) Determine the system function H(s) and associated region of convergence foi 
the system. 

(b) From your result in part (ah you should observe that H (s) does not consist of a 
ratio of polynomials. Nevertheless, it is useful to represent it in terms of poles 
and zeros, where, as usual, the zeros are the values of s for which H(s) = 0 
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and the poles are the values of s for which l /HU) = 0. For the system function 
found in part (a), determine the zeros and demonstrate that there are no poles. 

(c) From your result Ln part <b), sketch the pole-zero plot for HU) 

(d) By considering the appropriate vectors in the s- plane, sketch the magnitude of 
the frequency response of the system. 

9*61. The autocorrelation function of a signal x(t) is defined as 

^nO) = j *(;)*(/ + T)cfi. 

(a) Determine, in terms of x(t\ the impulse response Ji(r) of an LT1 system for 
which* when the input is the output is tj> vv (i) [Figure P9*fi1(a)], 

(b> From your answer in pan (a), determined t ( (j ), the Laplace transform of ^ t ( (r) 
in terms of Also, express the Fourier transform ofd^O), in 

terms of X(ju>). 

(c) If x(i) has the pole- zero pattern and ROC shown in Figure P9, 61{b), sketch the 
pole-zero pattern and indicate the ROC for <f> t ,(r). 


9m 


x— o — X 

a -2 -i 




htt;. 


(a) 




(R* 


(b) 


Figure P9.61 


9,61 ln a number of applications in signal design and analysis, the class of signals 

<MO = e-* n L u {t)u{t\ n = 0, L, 2 (P9.62-1J 


where 


d" 


L " {,) " ijj , '■ 


(P9.62-2) 


is encountered. 

(a) The functions L, r (f) are referred lu as iji^uerrt polynomials. To verify that they 
in fact have the form of polynomials, determine Lo(0. Li(0>and £. 2 (/) explicitly. 

(b) Using the properties of the Laplace transform in Table 9.1 and Laplace trans- 
form pairs in Table 9.2, deteimine the Laplace transform 4> n (v) of 

(t) The set of signals can be generated by exciting a network of the form in 
Figure P9.62 with an impulse From your result in part (b), determine 
and H 2 (s) sa that the impulse responses along the cascade chain are the signals 
tfrrjff) as indicated. 
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<^(i) 


Figure P9.62 

9,63, In filter design, it is often possible and convenient to transform a lowpass filler to 
a highpass filter and vice versa. With H{s) denoting the transfer function of the 
original filter and G(s) that of the transformed filter, one such commonly used trans- 
formation consists of replacing s by l/.s; that is, 

= *(!). 


(a) For H{s) = l/(j + 1/2), sketch and G(ju)|, 

(b) Determine the linear constant-coefficient differentia] equation associated with 
H[s\ and with G(j)< 

(c) Now consider a more general case in which H(s) is the transfer function asso- 
ciated with the linear constant-coefficient differential equation in the general 
form 


d k x(t) 

dt k 


Without any loss of generality, we have assumed that the number of derivatives 
jV is the same on both sides of the equation, although in an) particular case, 
some of the coefficients may be zero. Determine H(s) and G(s ), 

(d) From your result in part (c), determine, in terms of the coefficients in 
eq. (P9,63-l), the linear constant-coefficient differential equation associated 
with G(j). 


9,64, Consider the RLC circuit shown irt Figure 9,27 with input *(/) and output y(f). 

(a) Show that if R , L, and C are all positive, then this LTI system is stable. 

(b) How should R a L, and C be related to each other so that the system represents a 
second-order Butterworth filter? 


9.65. (a) Determine the differential equation relating v e (r) and vg(f) for the RLC circuit 
of Figure P9.65. 


341 1h 



v*(0+)-1 
dVnf1) |_ 2 

* lt = 0+ Figure P9.65 
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(b) Suppose that v,(r) = e ^u(r). Using the unilateral Laplace transform, deter- 
mine fort > 0 

9.66, Consider the RL circuit shown in Figure P9.66. Assume that the current i{t) has 
reached a steady state with the switch at position A. At time t = 0, the switch is 
moved from position A to position B. 



Figure P9.66 


(a) Find the differential equation relating i(f) and V 2 for t > 0“ . Specify the initial 
condition (i.e., the value of i(0 - )) for this differential equation in terms of vi . 
(t») Using the properties of the unilateral Laplace transform in Table 9.3 , determine 
and plot the current i(t) for each of the following values of V] and v^: 

(i) vi - 0 V, V2 - 2 V 

(ii) v, ^ 4 V, V 2 = 0 V 

(iii) V] — 4 V t v2 = 2 V 

Using your answers for <j), (ii), and (iii), argue that the current i(f) may be 
expressed as a sum of the circuit s zero-state response and zero-input response. 



10 

The z-transform 



10*0 INTRODUCTION 

In Chapter 9, we developed the Laplace transform as an extension of the continuous-time 
Fourier transform. This extension was motivated in part by the fact that it can be applied 
to a broader class of signals than the Fourier transform can T since there are many sig- 
nals for which the Fourier transform does not converge but the Laplace transform does. 
The Laplace transform allowed us, for example, to perform transform analysis of unstable 
systems and lo develop additional insights and tools for LTI system analysis. 

In this chapter, we use the same approach for discrete time as we develop the z- 
transform, which is the discrete-time counterpart of the Laplace transform. As we will 
see, the motivations for and properties of the ^-transform closely parallel those of the 
Laplace transform. Just a$ with the relationship between continuous-time and discrete- 
time Fourier transforms, however, we will encounter some important distinctions between 
the ^-transform and the Laplace transform that arise from the fundamental differences 
between continuous-time and discrete-time signals and systems. 


10,1 THE z-TRANSFORM 

As we saw in Section 3.2, for a discrete-time linear time-invariant system with impulse 
response h[r?J, the response y[n ) of the system to a complex exponential input of the form 
z* is 

y[n] = H(z)z n > OO-D 


74 ? 
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where 


i- H 

H(z) = X (10.2) 

f : - * 

For z <= with to real (i.e., with |z( = I ), the summation in eq. (10 2) corresponds to 
the discrete-time Fourier transform of More generally, when \z\ is not restricted to 
unity, the summation is referred to as the z-transform of 

The z-transform of a general discrete-time signal tfn] is defined as 1 


4* 

X(z) = X xlnk-\ 

n- ~ c 


(10.3) 


where z is a complex’ variable. For convenience, the Z’tnui&form of x[ji] will sonvetimes 
be denoted as Z{jd[n]} and the relationship between .t[n] and its z-transform indicated as 

jc\ft] Xtz). {10.4) 

In Chapter 9, we considered a number of important relationships between the 
Laplace transform and the Fourier transform for continuous-time signals. In a similar, but 
not identical, way, there are a number of important relationships between the z-cransform 
and the discrete-time Fourier transform. To explore these relationships, we express the 
complex variable z in polar form as 

z - 00.5) 

with r as the magnitude of z and r*> as the angle ofz, Tn terms of random, eq, (10,3) becomes 

X{re JlJi ) = ^ jrfnjfre^r", 

n= 

or equivalently, 

4X 

X{re i<a ) = ^ {x{n]r~ a }e^ J ^. (10,6) 

n = — ^ 

From eq. (10.6), we see that X{re Ja> ) is the Fourier transform of the sequence _r[rtj 
multiplied by a real exponential r~ n \ that is, 

X(re flIi ) = 5{x[nlr~ n i (10.7) 

The exponential weighting r~ n may be decaying or growing with increasing n, depending 
on whether r is greater than or less than unity. We note in particular that, for r = 1, or 


1 The c-transform defined in eq, (10 3) is often referred to aj the bilateral i-transform, lo distinguish 
it from the unilateral z-trausfonn, which we develop in Section 109. The bilateral s-tratisfomi mvoVvep a 
summation from -* m +x s while the unilateral transform, has a form similar to eq, (10.3), but wiih summation 
limits from 0 to +=, Since we are mostly concerned with the bilaism! z-transform. we wcJJ reler to £(::) as 
defined in eq, (10.3) simply as the z-transform, except in Section 10,9, in which we u« the word; ''unilateral'' 
and “bilateral” to avoid ambiguity. 
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equivalently. \z\ = L eq. (10.3) reduces to the Fourier transform; that is, 


X(z) 


= X(e'“) = JW«1K 


( 10 . 8 ) 


The relationship between the ^-transform and Fourier transform tor discrete-time 
signals parallels closely the corresponding discussion in Section 9.1 for continuous-time 
signals, but with some important differences, In the continuous-time case, the Laplace 
transform reduces to the Fourier transform when the real pan of the transform variable is 
zero. Interpreted in terms of the s-plane, this means that the Laplace transform reduces to 
the Fourier transform on the imaginary axis (i.e., for s = jutf In contrast, the z-trunsfurm 
reduces to the Fourier transform when the magnitude of the transform variable z is unity 
(i.e, for z = e ja> ). Thus, the ^-transform reduces to the Fourier transform on the contour 
in the complex z-plane corresponding to a circle with a radius of unity, as indicated in 
Figure ID, 1. This circle in the z-plane is referred to as the unit circle and plays a role in 
the discussion of the ^-transform similar to the role of the imaginary axis in the s-plane for 
the Laplace transform. 





Figure it>. j Complex z^plane The 
z-lransform reduces to the Fourier 
transform lor values at z on the unit 
circle. 


From eq. [10.7), we see that, for convergence of the ^-transform, we require that the 
Fourier transform of jc[«]r -|,! converge. For any specific sequence x[n], we would expect 
this convergence for some values of rand not for otherc. In general, the z-tran sform of a 
sequence has associated with it a range of values of z for which A'(z) converges. As with 
the Laplace transform, this range of values is refereed to as the region of convergence 
(ROC). If the ROC includes the unit circle, then the Fourier transform also converges. To 
illustrate the ^-transform and the associated region of convergence, let us consider several 
examples. 

Example 10.1 

Consider the signal *1*1 = Then, from eq. (10,3}, 

+ = s. 

X(c) - ^ 

n - * n = ii 

For convergence of we require (hat Z^-nlar _1 | n < ». Consequently, the region 
of convergence i s the range of values of z for which \az~ '| < l, or equivalently, .-| > |o|. 
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Then 


JfW = Xta -1 )" = Wr = — . \z\ > kl- (lo.ej 

SS 1 - as 1 i - H 

Thus, the ^-transform for this signal is weil-defined for any value cf a t with an ROC 
determined by the magnitude of a according to eq> (10,9). For example, for a — L, t[n] 
is the unit step sequence with transform 

X(;) = t , |z[ > 1. 

We see that the ^-transform in eq. (10.9) is a rational function. Consequently, just 
as with rational Laplace transforms, the e-transform can be characterized by its zeros (the 
roots of the numerator polynomial) and its poles (the roots of the denominator polyno- 
mial], For this example* there is one zero* at z - 0, and one pole, at z = a. The pole-zero 
plot and the region of convergence for Example 10.1 are shown in Figure 10.2 for a value 
of a between O and 1. For \a\ > 1, the ROC does not include the unit circle, consistent 
with the fact that, for these values of a, the Fourier transform of u^uLnJ does not converge, 


4m 



Figure 1 0.2 Pote-zero plot and region of convergence for Example 10 1 for 
0 < a< 1, 


Example 1 0.2 

NowletJtfn] = -o*i4[-n - I]. Then 


-] 


xu) = - X nr' = - X ""s'" 

n = — = n= — *• 

= -X“ v = 


(10.10) 


,=<i 


lf\a l z| <■ l* or equivalently, |z| < ]a| T the sum in eq. (10.10) converges and 


X{z ) = 1 - 


1 


1 


l - a x z l — az 1 


z~ a 


, kl < 14 


(10.11) 


The pole-zero plot and region of convergence for this example are shown in Fig- 
ure 10.3 for a value of a between 0 and 1. 
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Figure 1 0-3 Pole-zero plot and region of convergence for Example 10.2 lor 
0 < a< 1 . 


Comparing eqs. (10.9) and < 10.11), and Figures JO-2 and 10.3, we see that the al- 
gebraic expression for X(z) and the corresponding pole-zero plot are identical in Exam- 
ples 10.1 and 10.2, and the ^-transforms differ only in their regions of convergence. Thus, 
as with the Laplace transform, specification of the s-cransform requires both the algebraic 
expression and the region of convergence. Also, in both examples, the sequences were 
exponentials and the resulting '-transforms were rational. In fact, as further suggested by 
the following examples, X{z) will be rational whenever jc[rtJ is a linear combination of real 
or complex exponentials: 

Example 10.3 

Let us consider a signal that is the sum of two real exponentials: 

x[n] ^ u[n]-6^J w[nj. (10,12) 

The ."-transform is then 



(10.13) 

(10.14) 

(10.15) 


For convergence of>T(z), both sums in eq. (10.13) must converge, which requires 
that both |{]/3)2" e | < I and \{\f2)z~ ] \ < 1 , or equivalently, |;| > 1/3 and > l/2.Thu\, 
the region of convergence is |j| > 1/2. 
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The ^-transform for this example can also be obtained using the resuhs of Exam- 
ple 10 1. Specifically, from the definition of the z-transform in <10,3), we see that the 
^-transform is linear; that is, if jr[tf] is the sum of two terms, then AXz) will be the sum 
of the ^transforms of the individual terms and will converge when both s-transforms 
converge. From Example 10,1 T 


^ 1 w(n1 




and 


and consequently, 


If . , ^ 1 

^ ] W[rtl * 




“ lnl “ 6 (^ 1 


1-^-' 1 - Jr 1 ' 


w>; 


(10,16) 

(10,17) 


(10,18) 


as we determined before, The pole-zero plot and ROC for the ^-transform of each of the 
individual terms and for the combined signal are shown in Figure 10.4. 


5m Am 




Figure 1 0.4 Pole^zero plot ar-d region of convergence for the individual terms 

and the sum in Example 1 0 l 3: [a)V{1 - £z _1 ) f |z|> ^;(bJ1/(1 - iz _, ) lt z!> \\ 
(07/(1 - jz- 1 )- 6/(1 - Iz- 1 ), |^| >}. 
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Example 10.4 

Let tis consider the signal 

x|nl = 

- J n] - 

The s-tranufoim of this signal is 



or equivalently. 


X(z) = 




U ~ ~ i e 


( 10 . 20 ) 


For convergence ofX(z),both suras Lneq. (10.19) must converge, which requires 
that < 1 and l(l/3)e' 1 [ < 1, or equivalently, \z\ > L/3. The pole- 

zero plot and ROC for this example are shown in Figure 10.5. 


3m 



figure io.S Pole-zero plot and ROC tor the /'transform in Example 10.4. 


In each of the preceding four examples, we expressed the ^transform both as a 
ratio of polynomials in z and as a ratio of polynomials in z" 1 . From the definition of 
the ^-transform as given in eq. (10.3), we see that* for sequences which are zero for 
n < 0, X(z) involves only negative powers of z. Thus, for this class of signals, it is partic- 
ularly convenient for A'(z) to be expressed in terms of polynomials in ; " 1 rather than z, and 
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when appropriate, we will use that form in our discussion. However, reference to the potcs 
and zeros is always in terms of the roots of the numerator and denominator expressed as 
polynomials in z. Also, it is sometimes convenient to refer to X{z), written as a ratio of 
polynomials in z% as having poles at infinity if the degree of the numerator exceeds the 
degree of the denominator or zeros at infinity if the numerator is of smaller degree than 
the denominator 


1 0.2 THE REGION OF CONVERGENCE FOR THE z-TRANSFORM 

Jn Chapter 9, we saw that there were specific properties of the region of convergence 
of [he Laplace transform for different classes of signals and that understanding these 
properties led to further insights about the transform. In a similar manner, we explore 
a number of properties of the region of convergence for the ^-transform, Each of the 
following properties and its justification closely parallel the corresponding property in 
Section 9.2. 


Property 1: The ROC of consists of a ring in the :-plane centered about the 
origin. 


This property is illustrated in Figure 10.6 and follows from the fact that the ROC 
consists of those values of z = re j ™ for which x[n]r -n has a Fourier transform that con- 
verges. That is, the ROC of the ^-transform of *[«] consists of the values of z for which 
x[n]r - '’ is absolutely summable: 2 


X I-*!"]! r*<™ L (10,21) 

n= — * 



Figure 1 0.6 ROD as a ring in the 
Jarre. In soma cases, the inner 
boundary can extend inward to the Qfi- 
gin, in which case the ROC becomes a 
disc. In other cases, the outer bound- 
ary can extend outward to infinity. 


2 For a thorough izeatmem of the mathematical properties of ^-transforms, see R.V Churchill and J.W. 
Brown, Complex Variables and Applications (Sth «],) (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1990), and E. L Jury, Theory 
anJ Application of the z-Transform Method CMalabar, FL: R. E. Kriegcr Rib. Co,. 19821. 
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Thus, convergence is dependent only on r = \z\ and not on <t>. Consequently, if a 
specific value of z is in the ROC, then all vaLues of z on the same circle (i.e., with the 
same magnitude) will be in the ROC. This by itself guarantees that the ROC will con- 
sist of concentric rings. As we will see when we discuss Property 6, the ROC must in 
fact consist of only a single ring. In some cases the inner boundary of the ROC may ex- 
tend inward to the origin, and in some cases the outer boundary may extend outward to 
infinity. 


Property 2: The ROC does not contain any poles. 


As with the Laplace transform, this property is simply a consequence of the fact that 
at a pole X{z) is infinite and therefore, by definition, does not converge. 


Property 3: If jef/t] is of finite duration, then the ROC is the entire plane, except 
possibly z. - 0 and/or z = °c. 


A finite-duration sequence has only a finite number of nonzero values, extending, 
say, from n = N[ to n = iV 2 - where N] and N 2 are finite. Thus, the ^-transform is the sum 
of a finite number of terms; that is, 

,v> 

XU) = 2 x\n\z~ n (10,22) 

JT = 

For z not equal to zero or infinity, each term in the sum will be finite, and conse- 
quently, XU) will converge. If N) is negative and positive, so that has nonzero 
values both for n < 0 and n > 0, then the summation includes terms with both positive 
powers of z and negative powers of z. As \z\ —* 0, terms involving negative powers of 
z become unbounded, and as \z\ —* ee, terms involving positive powers of z become un- 
bounded. Consequently, for N \ negative and N 2 pesitive, the R.OC does not include z — 0 
or ; - !*, If N\ is zero or positive, there are only negative powers of z in eq. ( 10.22). and 
consequently, the ROC includes z — M . If zero or negative, there are only positive 
powers of z in eq. (10.22), and consequently, the ROC includes z = 0. 

Example 10,5 

Consider the unit impulse signal S [/jJ, Its s-tTansform is given by 

&[n] " Jr = h (JD.23) 

■•i - - - 

with an ROC consisting of the entire »-plane H including z = 0 and z = ». On the other 
hand, consider the delayed unit impulse S[n— 1 ]. for winch 

Sfn - 1] 5^ S[h - 1 ]z~* =■ z~ ] 


<10.24) 
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This ^-transform is well defined except at z = 0, where there is a pole. Thus, the ROC 
consist* of the entire z-plane, including z = but excluding z - 0, Similarly, consider 
an impulse advanced in time, namely, 6(/t + IT In this case, 

«[n + 1] jr S[n- Hi-" = z. (10.25) 

n - * 

which is well defined for all finite values of z ■ Thus, the ROC consists of the entire finite 
z-plane (including z = 0), but there is a pole at infinity. 


Property 4; If *[rij is a right-sided sequence, and if the circle |z| = r 0 is in the ROC, 
then all finite values of z for which \z\ > r« will also be in the ROC. 

The justification for this property follows in a manner identical to that of Property 4 
in Section 9.2. A right-sided sequence is zero prior to some value of n, say, A^. If the 
circle | z\ =■ is in the ROC, then x{n]rQ n is absolutely summable, Now consider jz| = r-\ 
with r | > r (>1 so that r, n decays more quickly than r^ n for increasing n. As illustrated 
in Figure 10.7, this more tapid exponential decay will further attenuate sequence values 



n 


Figure 10,7 With r, > / a , x[rt]r 1 " n 
Decays faster with increasing n than 
toes jr[/7]f 0 \ Since *[/)] - 0 r n < ty, 
this implies that if xjnjfg 17 is abso- 
lutely summable. then x'(ifjr 1 " n wil be 
also. 
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for positive values of n and cannot cause sequence values for negative values of n to be- 
come unbounded, since x[n] is right sided and, in particular, x[n\z~ n = 0 for n < N \ . 
Consequently* jr[n]r^ Lfl is absolutely summable. 

For right-sided sequences in general* eq. (103) takes the form 

X{;) = 2L (10.26) 

n — A'j 

where N\ is finite and may be positive or negative. If N\ is negative, then the summation 
in eq. (10*26) includes terms with positive powers of:, which become unbounded as \z\ 
Consequently, for right-sided sequences in general, the ROC will not include infinity. 
However* for the particular class of causal sequences* i.e,, sequences that are zero fur 
n < 0, N\ will be nonnegative, and consequently, the ROC will include z “ 


Property 5: If .*[*] is a left-sided sequence, and if the circle |z| = is in the ROC* 

then all values of z for which 0 < \z\ < r 0 wilt also be in the ROC. 


Again* this property closely parallels the corresponding property for Laplace trans- 
forms, and the proof of it and its basis in intuition are similar to the proof and intuition 
for Property 4. In general, for left-sided sequences* from eq. (10.3), the summation for the 
^‘transform will be of the form 


X(Z) - 2 xin]z\ (1037) 

jt- - i 

where N 2 may he positive or negative. If A r 2 is positive, then eq. ( 10.27) includes negative 
powers of z* which become unbounded as |z| — *■ 0. Consequently, for left-sided sequences, 
the ROC will not in general include z = 0. However, if N 2 ^ 0 (so that x[*l = 0 for all 
n > 0), the ROC will include z - 0. 


Property 6: If v[«] is two sided, and if the circle \z\ — ro is in the ROC, then the 

ROC will consist of a ring in the z-plane that includes the circle \z\ - ro. 


As with Property 6in Section 9,2, the ROC for a two-sided signal can be examined 
by expressing as the sum of a right-sided and a left-sided signal. The ROC for the 
right-sided component is a region bounded on the inside by a circle and extending outward 
to (and possibly including) infinity. The ROC for the left-sided component is a region 
bounded on the outxide by a circle and extending inward to, and possibly including, the 
origin. The ROC for the composite signal includes the intersection of the ROCs of the 
components. As illustrated in Figure 10,8, the overlap (assuming that there is one) is a 
ring tti the z-plane. 

We illustrate the foregoing properties with examples that closely parallel Exam- 
ples 9.6 and 9.7. 
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iO 

Figure 1 0.8 (a) ROC far right-sided sequence; (b) ROC for left-sided sequence; 
(c) intersection of the ROCs in (a) and (b)> representing the ROC for a two-sided se- 
quence that is the sum ot the right-sided and the left-sided sequence. 

Example 10.6 

Consider the signal 


Then 


x[n] - 


J a n 
l ft 


0^n s. N - 1, a>0 
otherwise 


|V- i 


X{z) - ^a H z 


H I 


- 2 >-v 


rt-0 


1 - {az-'f 


z y ~a» 


1 


( 10 . 28 ) 


1 - QZ ~ 1 


z~ a 
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Since jc(« ] is of fi nice Length, it fo I Jo ws from Property 3 thai the ROC i ncludes ihc entire z- 
plane except possibly tile origin and/or infinity. In fact, from our discussion of Property 3, 
since x[n) is zero for n < 0, the ROC will extend to infinity. However, since jc[r] is 
nonzero for some positive values of n, the ROC will not include the origin. This is evident 
from eq. (10.28), from which we see that there is a pole of order N — 1 at z = 0. The W 
roots of the numerator polynomial are at 

*=0,1 N-\, (10.29) 

The root for i = 0 cancels the pole ul = a. Consequently, there are do poles other than 
at the origin. The remaining zeros are at 

z k = ae k = l f . . . p N - 1. (10,30) 

The pole-zero pattern is shown in Figure 10.9. 



Figure 10,9 Pole-zero pattern for Example 10.6 with N = 16 and 
0 < s < 1, The region of convergence for this example consists of all 
values of z except z = 0. 
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x[nl = b 1 " 1 



x[r>J = bl^ 



Figure I0.it) Sequence x[n] = fiHfor 0 < b < 1 andforf>> 1:{a) b = 
0,95; (b) b = 1.05. 


In Figures 1 0. 1 1 (a>— (d> we show the pole-zero pattern and ROC for eqs. [10,33) 
and ( 1 0.34), for values of b > 1 and 0 < b < 1 , For b > 1 . there is no common ROC 
and thus the sequence in eq. (10,31) will not have a z-traitsfonn, even though the right' 
sided and left-sided components do individually. For b < 1, the ROCs in eqs. (10.33) 
and (10.34) overlap, and thus the ^transform for the composite sequence is 


X(z) = 


L 

1 - 6 *-' 


1 

1 - fc-'z J 


b < \z\ < 


1 

b 


or equivalently. 


X(z) = 


& - 1 z 

h (z — b\z — b~ { Y 




(10.35) 


(10.36) 


The corresponding pole-zero pattern and ROC are shown in Figure 10.11(e). 
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\e) 


Fi9urei0.il Pole-zero plots and ROCs for Example 10. 7: (a) eq (lQ.33)for 
b > 1 ; (b) eq (10.34) for b > 1 , (c) eq. (10.33) for 0 < b < 1 ; (d) eq (10.34) for 
0 < b< 1; (e) pole-zero plot and ROC for eq. (10.36) with 0 < b < 1. For t> > 1, 
the /-transform of x|/i] ineq, (10.31) does aot converge for any value of 1 . 
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In discussing the Laplace transform in Chapter 9, we remarked that for a rational 
Laplace transform, the ROC is always bounded by poles or infinity. We observe that in 
the foregoing examples a similar statement applies to the ^transform, and in fact, this is 
always true: 


Property 7: If the ^-transform X(z) of *[/i] is rational, then its ROC is bounded by 
poles or extends to infinity. 


Combining Property 7 with Properties 4 and 5, we have 


Property 8: If the ^-transform X(z) of *[n] is rational, and if x[/t] is right sided, then 

the ROC is the region in the z-plane outside the outermost pole — i.e., outside the circle 
of radius equal to the largest magnitude of the poles of X(z). Furthermore, if x[n is 
causal if it is right sided and equal to 0 for n < 0), then the ROC also includes 
z - *>. 


Thus, for right-sided sequences with rational transforms, the poles are all closer to 
the origin than is any point in the ROC. 


Property 9: if the z-transform X{z) of x[iij is rational, and if *[n] is left sided, then 

the ROC is the region in the z-plane inside the innermost nonzero pole — i.e,, inside the 
circle of radius equal to the smallest magnitude of the poles of X(z) other than any at 
z =* 0 and extending inward to and possibly including z = 0. In particular, if x[n] is 
antic au&al (i.e., if it is left sided and equal to 0 for n > 0), then the ROC also includes 
z = 0. 


Thus, for left-sided sequences, the poles of Jfte) other than any at z = 0 are farther 
from the origin than, is any point in the ROC, 

For a given pole-zero pattern, or equivalently, a given rational algebraic expression 
X{z ), there are a limited number of different RGCs that are consistent with the preceding 
properties. To illustrate how different ROCs can be associated with the same pole-zero 
pattern, we present the following example, which closely parallels Example 9.8. 


Example f0.8 

Let us consider all of the possible ROCs that can he connected with the function 


X{0 = 


1 

(1 - \ ;-')(! -2z ') 


(10.37) 


The associated pole-zero pattern is shown in Figure 10.12(a). Based on our discussion 
in this section, there are three possible ROCs that can be associated with this algebraic 
expression for the ^-transform. These ROCs are indicated in Figure 10.l2(b)-(d). Each 
corresponds to a different sequence. Figure 10.12(b) is associated with a right-sided 
sequence. Figure 10.12(c) with a left-sided sequence, and Figure 10.12(d) with a two- 
sided sequence. Since Figure 10.12(d) it the only one for which the ROC includes the 
unit circle, the sequence corresponding to this choice of ROC is the only one of the three 
for which the Founer transform converges, 
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{o) <d| 


Figure 1 0.12 The three possible RQCs that can be connected with the 
expression for the z-transform in Example 10.8: (a) pole-zero pattern tor X{z); 
{*) pole-zero pattern and ROC if xfn] Is right sided; (c) pole-zero pattern and 
ROC if x[ff] Is left sided; (d) pole-zero pattern and ROC if x[n] is two sided. In 
each case, the zero at the origin is a second-order zero. 


10.3 THE INVERSE zTRANSFORM 

In this section, we consider several procedures for determining a sequence when its z- 
transform is known. To begih, let us consider the formal relation expressing a sequence in 
terms of its z-transform. This expression can be obtained on the basis of the interpretation, 
developed in Section 10.1* of the ^-transform as the Fourier transform of an exponentially 
weighted sequence. Specifically, as expressed in eq_ <10.7) s 

X(re^) = ${x[n\r *}, (10.38) 

for any value of r so that z - re- r<u is inside the ROC. Applying the inverse Fourier trans- 
form to both sides of eq. (10,38) yields 


x[n]r- n - 
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or 


*[n] = r"IF-'rX(re-nj. 

Using the inverse Fourier transform expression in eq, (5.8), we have 
x[n] = f Xije^yef^d^ 

2?r h„ 


10.39) 


or* moving the exponential factor r n inside the integral and combining it with the term 


r[«] - [ Xire^Kref'Fdv. (10.40) 

h* 

That is* we can recover *[«] from its ^-transform evaluated along a contour z = re' 4 " 1 in 
the ROC, with r fixed and *a varying over a 2 tt interval. Let us now change the variable 
of integration from to to z. With z = re ]<it and r fixed, dz = jre^dio — jzdw y or du> = 
(Uj)z^dz. The integration in eq. (10.40) is over a 2 t t interval in cu, which, in terms of 
U corresponds to one traversal around the circle \z\ ~ r, Consequently, in terms of an 
integration in the z-plane T eq. (10,40) can be rewritten as 



(10.41) 


where the symbol O denotes integration around a counterclockwise closed circular contour 
centered at the origin and with radius r. The value of r can be chosen as any value for 
which Xu) converges — he., an> value such that the circular contour of integration lz\ - r 
is in the ROC. Equation (10.41 ) is the formal expression for the inverse ^transform and 
is the discrete-time counterpart of eq. (9.56) for the inverse Laplace transform. As with 
eq. (9,56), formal evaluation of the inverse transform equation (10,41) requires the use 
of contour integration in the complex plane. There are, however,' a number of alternative 
procedures for obtaining a sequence from its transform As with Laplace transforms, one 
particularly useful procedure for rational ^-transforms consists of expanding the algebraic 
expression into a partial-fraction expansion and recognizing the sequences associated with 
the individual Terms. In the following examples, we illustrate the procedure. 


Example 10.9 

Consider the ^-transform 


} - V 

XU)=-7— ‘ ‘ 


a - K 1 ) 


I 


"jl 1 

J' 


(10 4 - 2 ) 


There are two poles, one at z - 1/3 and one a t? = 1/4, and the ROC’ lies outside the 
outermost pole. That is, Ihe ROC consists of all points with magnitude greater than that 
of the pole with the larger magnitude, namely the pole at z = 1/3, From Property 4 in 
Section 10.2, we then know that the inverse transform is a right-sided sequence. As 
described in the appendix, X(z) can be expanded by the method of partial fractions, For 
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this example, the partial-fraction expansion, expressed; in polynomials in z ' T is 


XU) = 



(10,43) 


Thus, x|>] is the sum of two terms, one with z -transform l/[ 1 - ( l /4 )z 1 J and the 
other with S’trausform 2 jXI ~(1/3)z _, 1. In order to determine the inverse £- transform of 
each of these individual terms, we must specify the ROC associated with each. Since 
the ROC for XU) is outside the outermost pole, the ROC for each individual term in 
eq. (10.43) must also be outside the pole associated with that term. That is, the ROC 
for each term consists of all points with magnitude greater than the magnitude of the 
corresponding pole. Thus, 

x[n\ = *ifn] + jt 2 |>]. (10.44) 

where 

*iM _ r U\ > ^ (10,45) 

^[n] ^ - — - — r \z\ > (10.46) 

1 - \z~ l 

From Example 1 0. 1 , we can identify by inspection that 

x,M = QT»[n] (10.4-7) 


and 


and thus, 


*2t«l = 2|^ ] *[*), 


^ = U 


w[nj + 2|- ] «[«]. 


(1D.48) 


{ 1 0,49) 


Example 10. TO 

Now let us consider the same algebraic expression for Xiz) as in eq. (10.42), but with 
the ROC for XU) as 1/4 < |z| < 1/3. Equation (10,43) h still a valid partial-fraction ex- 
pansion of the algebraic expression for XU), but the ROC associated with the individual 
terms will change. In particular, since the ROC for X(z) is outside the pole at z = 1/4, 
the ROC corresponding to this term in eq. ( 1 0,43) is also outside the pole and consists of 
all points with magnitude greater than 1/4, as it did in the previous example. However, 
since m this example the ROC for X(z) is inside the pule at z = 1/3, that is, since the 
points in the ROC all have magnitude less than 1/3, the ROC corresponding to this term 
must also lie inside this pole. Thus, the ^transform pairs for the individual components 
in eq. (10.44) are 


Jf(N 



M > 


_i 

4 J 


(10.50) 
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and 




1- *' 


< v 


( 10 , 5 1 > 


The signal [n] remains a s in eq. (10.47), while from Example 10.2, we can identify 


**[*] = "2 





(10.52) 


so that 


x[n] * 




«E-«- U 


( 10 . 53 ) 


Example 1 0. 1 f 

Finally, consider X{z) as in eq. [10.42), but now with the ROC |z| < 1/4. In this case the 
ROC is inside both poles, L.e,, the points in the ROC all have magnitude smaller than 
either of the poles at z = 1/3 or z = 1/4. Consequently the ROC for each term in the 
partial-fraction expansion in eq. (10.43) must also lie inside the corresponding pole. As 
a result, the ^-transform pair for x\ [n] is given by 

*iM \ 1*1 <5 (10.54) 

1 i Z 

while the z- transform pair for xzlrt] is given by eq. (10.51). Applying the result of Ex- 
ample 10.2 to eq. (10.54), we find that 

fl\ n 

*][«} = “M **t“" “ l]. 


so that 


A'W = - 


s 


u[-n - 1J-2 


1 

3 


11 . 


The foregoing examples illustrate the basic procedure of using partial-fraction ex- 
pansions to determine inverse ^-transforms. As with the corresponding method for the 
Laplace transform, the procedure relies an expressing the z-transform as a linear com- 
bination of simpler terms. The inverse transform of each term can then be obtained by 
inspection. In particular, suppose that the partial-fraction expansion of X\z) is of the form 


Xiz) 


= y — 

“ 1 ~an 1 


(10.55) 


so that the inverse transform of X (z) equals the sum of the inverse transforms o f the indi vid- 
uai terms in the equation. If the ROC ofX(z)i$ outside the pole atz = a lf the inverse trans- 
form of the corresponding term in eq. (10.55) is A t dfu\n\. On the other hand, if the ROC 
of X ( z) is inside the pole at z = o t \ the inverse transform of this term is — A t a” 

In general, the partial-fraction expansion of a rational transform may include terms in 
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addition to the first-order terms m eq. (10.55). In Section 10.6 T we list a number of other 
^-transform pair?* that can be used in conjunction with the s-transform properties to be 
developed in Section 10.5 to extend the inverse transform method outlined in the preceding 
example to arbitrary rational ^-transforms, 

Another very useful procedure for determining the inverse ^-transform relies on a 
power-series expansion of X{z)- This procedure is motivated by the observation that the 
definition of the ^-transform given in ©q. (10.3) can be interpreted as a power series in- 
volving both positive and negative powers of z. The coefficients in this power series are, 
in fact, the sequence values *[/*]. To illustrate how a power-series expansion can be used 
to obtain the inverse ^-transform, let us consider three examples. 

Example 10.12 

Consider the z-transfonr. 

4 2 4-3; ',0 < Is, < * ( 10.56) 

From the power-series definition of the ^-transform in eq, (10.3), we can determine the 
inverse transform of X(z) by inspection: 

4, n = ~ 2 

r , 2, n - 0 

* w= s. « = > 

0, otherwise 


That is. 


*fn) = 4$[n + 2] +2&[n] + 3&[rt - If (10.57) 

Comparing eqs. ( 1 0.56) and ( 1 0,57 ), we see that differeutpowers of z, serve as placehold- 
ers for sequence values at different points in time, i.e., if we simply use the transform 
pair 


S[n + n u ] 

we can immediately pass from eq. (10.56) to ( 1 0.57) and vice versa. 


Example 10.13 

Consider 

X(z) = . — ' — r . |;| > 14 

1 — az 

This expression can be expanded in a power series by long division: 

1 + az 1 + + ■ ' 

\ - az~' n 
1 
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or 


- — — — 7 — l + <iz ' 1 + a 2 z 2 + ( 10.5B) 

1 -az-' 

'Hie scries expansion of eq. ( 10.58) converges > since | z\ > |a|, or equivalently, |<7; _k | < 1. 
Comparing this equation with the definition of the ^-transform in equation {1 0.3), we see, 
by marching terms in powers nf z, that x[ji] = 0, q < 0, jfOJ = 1 ; x[ 1 1 = a; x\2\ - a 2 : 
and in general, x|rtl = which is consistent with Example 10.1. 

If, instead, the ROC of A'(c) is specified as \z\ < \a\ or, equivalently, \ciz ’] > J. 
then the power-series expansion for 1/(1 — az~ l Jineq, (10,58) does not converge. How- 
ever, we can obtain a convergent power series by long division again: 

- ti 'z - a V 

— Q?~ l + l J 1 " " 

1 - a~'z 


or 


^ | = -« 'z - cr V - — (10.59) 

In this case, then, j[«J = 0, * > 0: and *[- 1] = -a' ’, Jf[-2] - -a 1 ; that is, 

jr[rt] = -v n u{-n - {]. This is consistent with Example 10.2. 

The power-series expansion method for obtaining the inverse z-transform is particu- 
larly useful for nonrational ^transforms, which we illustrate with the following example: 


Example 10.14 

Consider the '-transform 

^(e) = log( 1 ■+ az 1 ), \z\ "> \&\. (10.60) 

Within > la), or, equivalently, \az~'\< 1, eq. (10.60) can be expanded in a power series 
using the Taylor’s series expansion 


1 C — 1 1" f 1 v" 

log(l T v) = *> . |v| < J. 

<t'\ n 


(10,61) 


Applying this to eq. (106(3), we have 


X(e) - ^ 

>r- 1 


{-]y*'a*z * 


( 1062) 


from which we can identify 


^«]= (_ir n' 

l 0, n ^ 0 


( 1063 ) 
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or equivalently, 


x[rt] = -^-uin - !]. 
n 

In Problem 10.63 we consider arelated example with region of convergence \z\ < \a\. 


10.4 GEOMETRIC EVALUATION OF THE FOURIER TRANSFORM 
FROM THE POLE-ZERO PLOT 

In Section 10 1 we noted that the ^-transform reduces to the Fourier transform for \z\ = 1 
(i.e., for the contour in the z-plane corresponding to the unit circle), provided that the 
ROC of the z-transform includes the unit circle, so that the Fourier transform converges 
In a similar manner, we saw in Chapter 9 that, for continuous-time signals, the Laplace 
transform reduces to the Fourier transform on the jcu-axis in the j-plane. In Section 9.4, 
we also discussed the geometric evaluation of the continuous-time Fourier transform from 
the pole-zero plot. In the discrete-time case, the Fourier transform can again be evaluated 
geometrically by considering the pole aud zero vectors in the z-plane. However, since in 
this case the rational function is to be evaluated on the contour \z\ = 1, we consider the 
vectors from the poles and zeros to the unit circle rather than to the imaginary axis. To 
illustrate the procedure, let us consider first-order and second-order systems, as discussed 
in Section 6.6. 

1 0.4, 1 First-Order Systems 

The impulse response of a first-order causal discrete-time system is of the general form 

h[n] = a n u[n], (10.64) 

and from Example 10,1, its ^-transform is 

= \ ' \ -i = — > \z\ > 14 (10,65) 

1 — az z~ a 

For |c*j < 1, the ROC includes the unit circle, and consequently, the Fourier transform of 
h[w] converges and is equal to M{z) for ? = e J “. Thus, the frequency response for the 
first-order system is 

< l066) 

Figure 10.13(a) depicts the pole-zero plot for H{z) in eq. (10.65), including the 
vectors from the pole (at z = a) and zero (at z = 0) to the unit circle. With this plot, the 
geometric evaluation of (z) can be carried out using the same procedure as described in 
Section 9.4. In particular, if we wish to evaluate the frequency response in eq. (10,65). 
we perform the evaluation for values of z of the form z = e fm . The magnitude of the 
frequency response at frequency (o is the ratio of the length of the vector vj to the length 
of the vector shown in Figure 10.13(a), The phase of the frequency response is the an- 

gle of V| with respect to the real axis minus the angle of V 2 - Furthermore, the vector Vr from 
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Figure 10.13 (a) Pole and aero 

vectors for the geometric determina- 
tion of ttw frequency response for a 
first-order system for a value of a be- 
tween 0 and 1; (b) magnitude of the 
frequency response for a -= 0.95 and 
a = 0.5; (c) phase of the frequency 
response for a = 0,95 and a *= 0,5, 


the zero at the origin to the unit circle has a constant length of unity and thus has no 
effect on the magnitude of H(e jaf y The phase contributed to M{e‘ a> ) by the zero is the 
angle of the zero vector with respect to the real axis, which we see is equal to to . For 
0 < a < 1, the pole vector has minimum length atit> = 0 and monotonically increases in 
length as c o increases from zero to tt Thus, the magnitude of the frequency response will be 
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maximum ato> = 0 and will decrease monotonically as cv increases from 0 to Tr.The angle 
of the pole vector begins at zero and increases monotonically as <u increases from zero to 
77\ The resulting magnitude and phase of H{e are shown in Figures 10.13(b) and <cX 
respectively, for two values of a. 

The magnitude of the parameter a in the discrete-time first-order system plays a 
role similar to that of the time constant t for the continuous-time first-order system of 
Section 9 4. 1. Note first that, as illustrated in Figure 10 13, the magnitude of the peak 
of H{e JW ) at <o ~ 0 decreases as 1 a\ decreases toward 0. Also, as was discussed in Sec- 
tion 6.6. 1 and illustrated in Figures 6.26 and 6-27, as |<a| decreases, the impulse response 
decays more sharply and the step response settles more quickly. With multiple poles, (he 
speed of response associated with each pole is related to its distance from the origin, with 
those closest to the origin contributing the most rapidly decaying terms in the impulse re- 
sponse. This is further illustrated in the case of second-order systems, which we consider 
next. 


1 0.4.2 Second-Order Systems 

Next, let us consider the class of second^order systems as discussed in Section 6.6.2, with 
impulse response and frequency response given in eqs. (6.64) and (6.60), which we re- 
spectively repeat here as 


h[n] = r" 


sin(n + t>0 
sin 0 




(10.67) 


and 




1 

1 — 2rco$0* - J^ -I- 


( 10 . 68 ) 


where 0 < r < 1 and 0 £ 0 £ rr. Since - H(z)\ z=f ^ t we can infer from 

eq. (10,68) that the system function, corresponding to the ^-transform of die system 
impulse response, is 


1 - (2rcos9)z“ 1 + r^z' 2 

(10.69) 

The poles of /f(z) are located at 


Z\ = zi = re~ JA . 

(10.70) 


and there is a double zero at z = 0. The pole-zero plot and the pole and zero vectors with 
0 < Q < irtl are illustrated m Figure 10. 14(a). In this case, the magnitude of the frequency 
response equals the square of the magnitude of v i (since there is a double zero at the ori gin) 
divided by the product of the magnitudes of v 2 and v 3 , Because the length of the vector V\ 
from the zero at the origin is 1 for all values of w, the magnitude of the frequency response 
equals the reciprocal of the product of the lengths of the two pole vectors v 2 and v 3 . Also, 
the phase of the frequency response equals twice the angle of Y| with respect 10 the real 
axis minus the sums of the angles of v 2 and v 3 . In Figure 10 J 4(b) we show the magnitude 
of the frequency response for r = 0.95 andr = 0.75,while in Figure 10.14(c) we display 
the phase of for the same two values of r. We note in particular that, as we move 
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n*n\ 






w Figure 10.14 (a) Pole vectors Vi, 

v Zl and m-j used in the geometric cal- 
culation of the frequency responses for 
a second-order system; (b) magnitude 
of the frequency response correspond- 
ing to the reciprocal of the product 
of the lengths of the pole vectors for 
r =* 0.95 and r * 0.75; (c) phase of 
the frequency response for r — 0.95 
and r *= 0.75. 


along the unit circle from, m — 0 towards = ir, the length of the vectoi v> fW'rt decreases 
and then increases* with a minimum length in the vicinity of the pole location, at w = 9. 
Thjs is consistent with the fact that the magnitude of the frequency response peaks for u> 
neartf when the length of the vector ^ is small. Based on the behavior of the pole vectors, 
it is also evident that as r increases toward unity, the minimum length of the pole vectors 
will decrease, causing the frequency response it> peak more sharply with increasing r. 
Also, for r near unity, the angle of the vector changes sharply for tu in the vicinity of 
0, Furthermore, from the form of the impulse response [eq, (10,67) and Figure 6,29] or the 
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step response [eq. (6,67) and Figure 6-30], we see, as we did with the first-order system, 
that as the poles move closer to the origin, corresponding to r decreasing, the impulse 
response decays mote rapidly and the step response settles more quickly. 


1 0,5 PROPERTIES OF THE z-TRANSFORM 

As with the other transforms we have developed, the 2 -transform possesses a number of 
properties that make it an extremely valuable tool in the study of discrete- rime signals and 
systems- In this section, we summarize many of these properties. Their derivations are 
analogous to the derivations of properties for the other transforms, and thus, many are left 
as exercises at the end of the chapter. (See Problems 10.43 and 1 0,5 1 — 1 0.54, ) 

I O^S.f Linearity 

If 


jcrirt] X\(z) r with ROC = /?,, 

and 

* 2 frt] X 2 (z) r with ROC = R 2 , 

then 

i 2 ' * — — — ’ - | 

| qjrdnl + bxi[n\ — — aXtU) + bX^U), with ROC containing J?i n R 2 - j (10.71) 


As indicated, the ROC of the linear combination is at least the intersection of R| 
and J? 2 - For sequences with rational ^-transforms, if the poles of £tXi(/) + bXiiz) consist 
of all of the poles of X] ( z ) and X 2 U) (i.e. T if there is no pole-zero cancellation), then the 
region of convergence will be exactly equal to the overlap of the individual regions of 
convergence. If the linear combination is such that some zeros are introduced that cancel 
poles, then the region of convergence may be larger. A simple example of this occurs 
when X] [n] and are both of infinite duration, but the linear combination is of finite 
duration. In this case the region of convergence of the linear combination is the entire 
/-plane, with the possible exception of aero and/or infinity. For example, the sequences 
a n u[ri] and a n u[n — 1] both have a region of convergence defined by [z\ > ja|, but the 
sequence corresponding to the difference - if*u\n - 1J) = d[n] has a region of 

convergence that is the entire /-plane, 


x[n] X(z) t 


with ROC = R y 


10.5.2 Time Shifting 

if 
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then 


x[n - h 0 ] * z^^Xiz), with ROC = R, except for 

the possible addition or dele- 
tion of the origin or infinity. 


(10.72) 


Because of the multiplication by z -< \ for no > 0 poles will be introduced at z — 0, 
which may cancel corresponding zeros of X(£) at z = 0. Consequently, z = 0 may be a 
psle of z~ n]t X{z) while it may not be a pole of X(z), In this case the ROC for z ' X(z ) equals 
the ROCofX(z) but with the origin deleted. Similarly; if no < 0, zeros will be introduced 
at z = 0, which may cancel corresponding poles of X{z) at z “ 0, Consequently, z = 0 
may be a zero of ? - ' r<l JVCz) while it may not be a pole of X(z). In this case z = «> is a pole 
of and thus the ROC for z ""JfU) equals the ROC of X(z) but with the z = « 

deleted 

10.5.3 Scaling in the z-Domain 

If 


x[n\ Xiz\ 


with ROC = R t 


then 



z 

Zo 


with ROC = lzo|R, 


<10,73) 


where |zq[JZ is the scaled version of R. That is, if z is a point in the ROC of X(z), then the 
point \zq\z is in the ROC of X(z/zo) Also, if X(t) has a pole (or zero) at z = a, tben X(zJzo) 
has a pole (or zero) at z = zqg. 

An important special case of eq. (10,73) is when zo = e***. In this case, \z&\R = R 

. and 

e^xin] X(£~^z). (10.74) 

The Left-hand side of eq. ( LO,74) corresponds to multiplication by a complex exponential 
sequence. The right-hand side can be interpreted as a rotation in the z-plane; that is, all 
pole-zero locations rotate in the z-plane by an angle of ct»o, as illustrated in Figure 10.15. 
This can be seen by noting that if X(z) has a factor of die form 1 — az ~ 1 , then X{e~ ]a *z) 
will have a factor 1 - ae J **°z ~ 1 , and thus, a pole or zero at z “ a in X(z) will become a pole 
or zero at z = ae jm in X(e The behavior of the ^-transform on the unit circle will 

then also shift by an angle of w§, This is consistent with the frequency -shifting property 
set forth in Section 5,3.3, where multiplication with a complex exponential in the time 
domain was shown to correspond to a shift in frequency of the Fourier transform, Also, 
in the more general case when ^ = me*** in eq. (10.73), the pole and zero locations are 
rotated by j and scaled in magnitude by a factor of r& 
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dm 



(a'i 


dm 


Unit circle 2-plane 



<b> 


Figure 1 0.T5 Effect on the pole-zero plot of time-domain multiplica- 
tion by a complex exponential sequence (a) pole-sere pattern for the 
z-transform for a signal (b) pole-zero pattern for the z-transform of 
*[n]*’ k, Q' r . 


10.5.4 Time Reversal 

if 


x[n] X(z\ with ROC = R> 


then 


x[-n] <^X{\) t with ROC = 


(10,75) 


That is, if zo is in the ROC for x[n\, then l/zy is in the ROC for .*[-«]. 


10.5.5 Time Expansion 

As we discussed in Section 5.3,7, the continuous-lime concept of time scaling does not 
directly extend to discrete time, since the discrete-time index is defined only for integer 
values. However, the discrete-time concept of time expansion — i.e., of inserting a number 
of zeros between successive values of a discrete-time sequence *[»] — can be defined and 
does play an important role in discrete-time signal and system analysis. Specifically, the 
sequence introduced in Section 5.3.7 and defined as 


*<*>[“] 


x[nik\ if n is a multiple of k 
0. if n is not a multiple of k 


(10.7$) 


has t — 1 zeros inserted between successive values of the original signal. In this case, if 

x[n] « — > X(z\ with ROC — 
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then 




X{Z ' 


with ROC = R 


i/it 


00,77) 


That is, if z is in the ROC of XU), then the point z Uk is in the ROC of XU fe ). Also, if X(z) 
has a pole (or zero) at z = <r, then X (z k ) has a pole (or zero) at z = . 

'Die interpretation of this result follows from the power-series foim of the z- 
transform, from which we see that the coefficient of the term z n equals the value of 
the signal at time n That is, with 


Xb) = 21 Mn\z~\ 

rr= - * 


it follows that 


4 « 4 * 

*(;*) = 21 = 21 JfWz *"■ (10.78) 

n= - n = —r> 

Examining the right-hand side of eq. (10. 78 ) T we see that the only terms that appear are of 
the form z In other words, the coefficient of the term z" n in this power series equals 
0 if m is not a multiple of k and equals if m is a multiple of k , Thus, the inverse 

transform of eq, Cl 0.78) is jr fA) fn], 

1 0,5,6 Conjugation 

If 


*[n] « — * XU), with ROC = /f T 


then 


^ X r (z*l with ROC = R. 


(10,79) 


(10,80) 


Consequently, if *(n] is real, we can conclude from eq. (10.80) that 

XU) = X*U*l 

Thus, if X(z) has a pole (or 2 eroi at z = zih it must also have a pole (or zero) at the com- 
plex conjugate point z = q*. For example, the transform X(z) for die real signal jrfrr] in 
Example 10.4 has poles at z = (1/3 V^ 4 . 

1 0,5.7 The Convolution Property 

If 


xi[n] 


z 


XiU), 


with ROC = R u 
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and 


x 2 [n] 



*aU). 


with ROC = R 2i 


then 






with ROC containing n R 2 . 


(10.81) 


Just as with the convolution property for the Laplace transform, the ROC of 
X\(z)X 2 {z) includes the intersection oF R\ and R 2 and may be larger if pole-zero can- 
cellation occurs in the product. The convolution property for the ^-transform can be 
derived in a variety of different ways. A formal derivation is developed in Problem 10,56, 
A derivation can also be carried out analogous to that used for the convolution property for 
the continuous-time Fourier transform in Section 4,4, which relied on the interpretation 
of the Fourier transform as the change in amplitude of a complex exponential through an 
LTT system. 

For the z-transform, there is another often useful interpretation of the convolution 
property. From the definition in eq. (10.3), we recognize the z-transform as a series in 
z ] where the coefficient of z~ H is the sequence value *[«!■ In essence, the convolution 
property equation (10.81) states that when two polynomials or power series X\(z ) and 
X 2 (z) are multiplied, the coefficients in the polynomial representing the product are the 
convolution of the coefficients in the polynomials X\ (z) and X 2 {z\ (See Problem 1 0,57), 

Example 1 0. 1 5 

Consider an LTI system for which 

ylnj - (10.82) 

where 

h[n] = S[nJ - fi[n - 1J. 


Note thal 


6[n] - S[n - l] \ - z ~\ (10.83) 

with ROC equal to the entire z-plaoe except the origin. Also, the ^-transform in 
eq. 00.83) has a zero at z = 1. From eq. (1(181), we see that if 

x[n] X(z). with ROC = R, 


then 


y[n } (1 - r l m f 10.84) 

with ROC equal to R, with the possible deletion of z = 0 and/or addition of ; =■ 1 . 
Note that for this system 


y[n\ = [S[«l - S[n - 111 * *[n] = x[nj - x[k - 1 j. 
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That is, y[n] is the first difference of the sequence x[n). Since the first-difference opera- 
tion is commonly thought of as a discrete-time counterpart to differentiation, eq. (10.83) 
can be thought of as the ^-transform. counterpart of the Laplace transform differentiation 
property presented in Section 9.5,7. 

Example TO. 7 6 

Suppose we now consider die inverse of first differencing, namely, accumulation or sum- 
mation. Specifically, let w[n] be the running sum of x[n}: 

n 

tv[n] = ^ *[A] = *[n]*Jt[n], (10,85) 

* 

Then, using eq, (10.81) together with the ^-transform of the unit step in Example 10.1 , 
we see that 


« z A 

a[ti\ = V x[k] « — » _ X(t) r (10,86) 

*= -* 11 

with ROC including at least the intersection of/Z with |;| > l.Eq, (10.86) is the discrete- 
time z- transform counterpart of the integration property in Section 9.5.9. 

T 0,5,8 Differentiation In the z-Domairt 

if 


then 



with ROC = R, 



with ROC = ft. 


(10.87) 


This property follows in a straightforward trimmer by differentiating both sides of the 
expression for the ^transform given in eq , (10*3), As art example of the use of this property, 
let us apply it to determining the inverse z-transfcrm considered in Example JO. 14. 

Example 10. T 7 

if 


X{z) = log(1 + a* ') \z\> \a 


then 


nxfri] 


dX(z) 

dz 


az 

] + az~' 


k| > H 


(10.88) 


(10.89) 


By differentiating, we have converted the z-tnuisfoim to a rational expression. The 
inverse z-tiansform of the righc-handsideofeq, (10.89) can be obtained by using Exam- 
pie 10,1 together with the time-shifting property eq, (10.72), set forth in Section 10,5.2. 
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Specifics!! y, from Example ] 0. 1 end ihe linearity property. 

m a ]z\ > \a\. 

1 4 az 1 

Combining this with the lime-shifting property yields 

1] ■ A > \ a \ 


Consequently. 

-(-of" 

x ini - v ■ u[n - 1]. 


( 10.50) 


(10.91) 


Example 10.18 

As another example of the use of the differentiation property, consider determining the 
inverse z-transform for 

™-(T^F k ' > 14 (l0W) 

From Example 10.1, 

1*4(1] . 1 \z\ > |a[, (10.93) 

l — QZ 1 

and hence, 


na”u[nj 


d 

■ Z 


dz\i - qv 


az 


(1 - az -1 ) 2 ' 


z > 4. 


(10 94) 


1 0.5.9 The InitiaM/alue Theorem 

If jc[n] = 0, n < 0, then 


*[0] = limX(z). (1095) 

This property follows by considering the limit of each term individually in the ex- 
pression for the z-transform, with xf n\ zero for n < 0. With thts constraint. 

X(z) = 2 x\n\t~ n . 

rt =0 

As z — * Z~ n — * Oforn > 0, whereas for n = 0 f z~ n = 1. Thus, eq. (10.95) follows. 

As one consequence of the initial- value theorem, for a causal sequence, if x[01 is 
finite, then X(z) is finite. Consequently, with X($) expressed as a ratio of polyno- 

mials in z, the order of the numerator polynomial cannot be greater than the order of the 
denominator polynomial; or, equivalently, the number of finite zeros of X(z) cannot be 
greater than the number of finite poles. 
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Example 10.19 

The initial-value theorem can also be useful in checking the correctness of the z- 
transfonn calculation far a signal Forexampte* consider the signal x]n] in Example 10-1, 
From eq. (10. 12), we see that *10] = L Also, from eq. ( 10,14), 

l _ i 

Mm tffr) - lim — -r ■ - 2 — — r — - - 1, 

=— (1- K'Xl 

which is consistent with the initial-value theorem. 


10.5.10 Summary of Properties 

In Table 10,1, we summarize the properties of the z-transform. 


TO. 6 SOME COMMON z-TRANSFORM PAIRS 

As with the inverse Laplace transform* the inverse ^-transform can often be easily evalu- 
ated by expressing If ( 7 ) as a linear combination of simpler terms* the inverse transforms of 
which are recognizable. In T&ble 10.2, we have listed a number of useful ^-transform pairs. 
Each of these can be developed from previous examples in combination with the proper- 
ties of the ^-transform listed in Table 10, J , For example, transform pairs 2 and 5 follow 
directly from Example 10. I* and transform pair 7 is developed in Exam pie 10, IS, These, 
together with the time-reversal and time-shifting properties set forth in Sections 10,54 
and 10.5.2* respectively, then lead to transform pairs 3 f 6, and 8. Transform pair* 9 and 10 
can be developed using transform pair 2 together with the linearity and scaling properties 
developed in Sections 10,5.1 and 10.5,3, respectively. 


10,7 ANALYSIS AND CHARACTERIZATION OF LTI SYSTEMS 
USING z-TRANSFOftMS 

The ^-transform plays a particularly important role in the analysis and representation of 
discrete-time LTI systems. From the convolution property presented in Section 10.5.7, 

Y[z) - H{z)X{zl ( 10.96) 

where X(zh Y{z), and N(z) are the ^-transforms of the system input, output* and impulse 
response, respectively. H(z) is referred to as the system function or transfer function of the 
system. For z evaluated on the unit circle (i.e., forz = e JU> ), H{z) reduces to the frequency 
response of the system, provided that the unit circle is in the ROC for H(z), Also, from 
our discussion in Section 3,2, we know that if the input to an LTI system is the complex 
exponential signal x]n] = zP, then the output will be Hizlz*. That is, 7 ? is an eigenfunction 
of die system with eigenvalue given by H(z), the transform of the impulse response. 
Many properties of a system can be tied directly to characteristics of the poles, zeros, 
and region of convergence of the system function* and in this section we illustrate some 
of these relations hip*, by examining several important system properties and an important 
class of systems, 



TABLE 10.1 PROPERTIES OF THE 7-TRANSFORM 
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Tf x[n] = 0 for n S 0, then 

*[0] = iimJto) 
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TABLE 1 0.2 SOME COMMON /-TRANSFORM PAIRS 


Slgft&l 

Transform 

ROC 

1. 

] 

A1U 

2. u[nj 

i 

1 z 1 

id > L 

3 u \ -#! 11 

J 

1 

kl < 1 

4. S[/i - wj 

z' m 

Alt z t cxcep-i 
0 (if m > 0) or 
■* (if m < 0) 

5, a n *in] 

1 

1 • at 1 

\z\ > la| 

6. - a*n[- n - IJ 

1 

1 - az 1 

Id < 'fl| 

7. 

az ’ 
(1 - a? 

Id > 'c<| 

8. - ncjt' , u[-n - Ij 

ixz' 1 

<1 -b:-') 2 

Id -»l 

9, fco^fc>unJtf[n] 

J - (costcjol; 1 
L — 1 + z 1 

Id -> i 

10. [sinct>o^J«I/i] 

rMinaiol: 1 

l — [2cfsuit)]i 1 + z 2 

ld> i 

H. [r" cos. f i^:] 

1 - [rco$«o]£"' 

i i . 

t — [2rcofc,iiifik 1 +■ r-! * 


12. [r" iinoio-Nlwr^l 

[r sin v V] z 1 


1 — [2rcot,sufiJ’ 1 4- r-! 2 



10. 7. T Causality 

A causal LT1 system has an impulse response h[n] that is zero for n < 0, and therefore in? 
right-sided. From Property 4 in Section 10.2 we then know that the ROC of H(z) is the 
exterior of a circle m the z-plane. For some systems, e.g., if h[n] = 5[«],sothat//(s> =■ 1 
the ROC can extend all the way in to and possibly include the origin. Also, in general, for 
a right-sided impulse response, the ROC may or may not include infinity. For example, 
if h[ra] - 5[n + 1 1, then/f(z) = z, which has a pole at infinity. However* as we saw in 
Property 8 in Section 10.2, for a causal system the power senes 


H(z) = X *Mz'“ 

n - 0 


does not include any positive powers of z , Consequently, the ROC includes infinity. Sum- 
marizing, we have the follow principle: 


A discrete-time LTI system is causal if and only if the ROC of its system function is 
the exterior of a circle* including infinity. 
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If H\z) is rational, then, from Property 8 in Section 10.2, For the system to he causal, 
the ROC mu st be outside the outermost pole and infinity must be in the ROC. Equivalently, 
the limit of H{z) as z — * « must be finite. As we discussed in Section 10.5,9, this is 
equivalent to the numerator of H(z) having degree no larger than the denominator when 
both are expressed as polynomials in z* That is 


A discrete-time LTI system with rational system function H (z) is causal if and only if: 
(a) the ROC is the exterior of a circle outside the outermost pole; and (b) wiLh H(z) 
expressed as a ratio of polynomials in z, the order of the numerator cannot be greater 
than the order of the denominator. 


Example 10,20 


Consider a system with system function whose algebraic expression is 


H(z) 


-2 z 2 + z 



i • 

K 


Without even knowing (he ROC for this system, we can conclude that the system is not 
causal, because the numerator of H(z) is of higher order than the denominator 


Example 10.21 


Consider a system with system function 


H(z) 


| „-t 
i £ - 


+ 


1 - 2 r "' 1 


> 2 


(10.97) 


Since the ROC for this system tiincticn is the exterior of a circle outside the outermost 
pole, we know that the impulse response is right-sided. To determine if the system is 
causal, we then need only check the other condition required for causality, namely that 
H{z), when expressed as a ratio of polynomials in z, has numerator degree no larger than 
the denominator. For this example, 


Hiz) = 


(l - \r )(1 - 2z -1 ) 



(10,98) 


so that the numerator and deno mmator of H{z > are both of degree two, and consequently 
we c*n conclude that the system is causal. This can also be verified by calculating the 
inverse transform of H(z). In particular, using transform pair 5 in Table 10.2, we find 
that the impulse response of this system is 


h[n] = 



+ 2 " 


u[nl 


Since M&1 = 0 for n < 0. we can confirm that the system is causal. 


(10.99) 


10.7.2 Stability 

As we discussed in Section 2,3,7, the stability of a discrete-time LTI system is equivalent to 
ns impulse response being absolutely summable. In this case the Fourier transform of h\n\ 
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converges* and consequently, the ROC of H(z ) must Include the unit circle. Summarizing, 
we obtain the following result 


An LTI system is stable if and only if the ROC of its system function H(z) includes 
the unit circle* \z\ = l. 


Example T0.22 

Consider again the system function in eq t.10,97). Since the associated ROC i& the region 
\z\ > 2, which does not include the unit circle, the system is not stable. This can also be 
seen by noting that the impulse response in eq, (10,99) is not absolutely summable. If, 
however, we consider a system whose system function hajs the same algebraic expression 
as in eq. (10.97) but whose ROC is the region \fl <\z <2, then the ROC does contain 
the unit circle, so that the corresponding system is noncausal but stable, in this case, 
using transform pairs 5 and 6 from Table 10.2, we find that the corresponding impulse 
response is 



u[nj -2 fl u[-n- li 


(LO.lOO) 


which is absolutely summable. 

Also, for the third possible choice ofROC associated with the algebraic expression 
for tf(z) in eq. (10.97), namely, \zl < 1/2* the corresponding system is neither causal 
(since the ROC is net outside the outermost pole) nor stable (since the ROC does not 
include the unit circle) Thii can also be seen from the impulse response, which (using 
transform pair 6 in Table L0.2) is 


h[n] - - 


1 

2 


+ 2 " 




1 ] 


As Example 10,22 illustrates, it is perfectly possible for a system to be stable but 
not causal. However* if we focus on causal systems, stability can easily be checked by 
examining the locations of the poles. Specifically, for a causal system with rational system 
function* the ROC is outside the outermost pole. For this ROC to include the unit circle, 
(z| = 1* all of the poles of the system must be inside the unit circle. That is; 


A causal LTT system with rational system function H(z) is stable if and only if all of 
the poles of H(z) lie inside the unit circle — i.e,*they must all have magnitude smaller 
than 1. 


Example 10,23 


Consider a causal system with system function 


Viz) = 



i ' 


which has a pole at z = <j. For this system to be stable* its pole must be jmide the unit 
circle, i.e., we must have |o| < 1. This is consistent with the condition for the absolute 
summability of the corresponding impulse response h[n ) = a n u[r t]. 
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Example 10.24 

The system function for a second-order system with complex poles was given in 
eq, (10,69). specifically. 


H{z) 


1 

1 — (2reo*0)z _l 4- rr 1 ' 


( 10 . 101 ) 


with poles located at z\ = and ^ = re~ ;f> Assuming causality, we see that the 
ROC is outside the outermost pole {i.e., |;| > |r\), The pole-zero plot and ROC foi this 
system are shown in Figure KU6 for r < l and r > 1. For r < l„ the poles are inside 
the unit circle, the ROC includes the unit circle, and therefore, the system is stable. For 
r > 1, the poles are outside the unit circle, the ROC does nol include the unit circle, and 
the system is unstable. 


$m Am 



Figure 1 0. T6 Pole-zero plot for a second-order system *ith complex poles 1 
;a) f < T; (b) /■ > 1. 


1 0.7.3 LTI Systems Characterized by Linear Constant-Coefficient 
Difference Equations 

For systems characterized by linear constant-coefficient difference equations, the proper- 
ties of the ^-transform provide a particularly convenient procedure for obtaining the system 
function, frequency response, or time-domain response of the system. Let us illustrate this 
with an example, 

Example 10.25 

Consider an LTI bystem for which (he input *[*] and output vfnl satisfy the linear 
constant-coefficient difference equation 

>'["] - ^ >'[ n - 11 - Mft] + * x[n U 


< 10 . 102 ) 
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Applying the z-lransfomi u> both sides of cq. (10.102), and using the linearity property 
set forth in Section 10.5.1 and the time-shifting property presented in Section 10J.2, we 
obtain 


1 y<z) - + ^z 'XUlr 


or 


y(z) = x( Z ) 


\ „ i 


1 + 5 * 


From eq. (10.96), then, 


Htz) = 


Y(z) 

X(z) 


1 + I* -' 

1- iz 1 


(10.103) 


(lO 104) 


This provides the algebraic expression for Hit), but not the region of convergence. 
Tti fact, there are two distinct impulse responses that are consistent with the difference 
equation (10,102), one right sided and the other left sided. Correspondingly, there arc 
two different choices for the ROC associated with the algebraic expression <10-1 04), 
One, |d. > 1/2, is associated with the assumption that h[n] is right sided, and the other, 
|z| < 1/2, is associated with the assumption that A[n] is. Left ■tided. 

Consider first the choice of ROC equal to |z| > 1 . Writing 


H(z) — ( L + -I s. 


_ i „ i 1 
2* 


we can use transform pair 5 in Table 10,2, together with the linearity and time -shifting 
properties, to find the corresponding impulse response 

ftw = (ri u[n] + i/ij u 


For the other choice of ROC, namely, |z[ < 1, we can use transform pair 6 in 
Table 10.2 and the linearity and time-shifting properties, yielding 


h[n] = - 


1 

2 


u[-n - lj- 




u[~n]. 


In this case, the system is anticausal (7i[rj] — 0 for it > 0) and unstable. 


For the more general case of an //th-order difference equation, we proceed in a man- 
ner similar to that in Example 1 0.25, applying the ^-transform to both sides of the equation 
and using the linearity and time-shifting properties. In particular, consider an LTI system 
for which the input and output satisfy a linear constant-coefficient difference equation of 
the form 


W M 

- *] = ~ *]■ 

fr =0 


(10105) 
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Then taking ^-transforms of both sides of eq. (10.105) and using the linearity and time' 
shifting properties, we obtain 

N M 

^c t ;-*r(z) = ^b k z~ k XU). 

* = n a = u 


or 


so that 


* - X{z)^b k z k , 

£=0 *^0 


H[z) 


m 

X(Z) 


t-n 


JV 



i-0 


(10.106) 


We note ,n particular that the system function for a system satisfying a linear constant' 
coefficient difference equation is always rational. Consistent with our previous example 
and with the related discussion for the Laplace transform, the difference equation by itself 
does not provide information about which ROC to associate with the algebraic expression 
H(z). An additional constraint, such as the causality or stability of the system, however, 
serves to specify the region of convergence. For example, if we know in addition that the 
system is causal, the ROC will be outside the outermost pole. If the system is stable, the 
ROC must include the unit circle. 


1 0.7.4 Examples Relating System Behavior to the System Function 

As the previous subsections illustrate, many properties of discrete-time LTI systems can 
be directly related to the system function and its characteristics. In this section, we give 
several additional examples to show how ^-transform properties can be used in analyzing 
systems. 


Example 10.26 


Suppose that we are given the following information about an LTI system: 
l.Tf the input to the system is X|[k] = (1/6)" »[nl then the output is 


?][«] = 


S| 2 +, °(j 


u[nl 


where a i$ a real number, 

2. If x 2 lii] = (-1)", then the output is yjfnJ = 1)". As we now show, from 

ihese two pieces of information, we can determine the system function H(z) for this 
system, including the value of the number a, and can also immediately deduce a number 
of other properties of the system. 

The^-transforms of the signals specified in fhe first piece of information are 
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Xi(z) = 


Y\U) = 


a 

1 - \z~ l 


\4>- 6 . 


10 


1 - \z~ l 
(c + iO) - (5+ s>r' 


W> 


i 

r 


( 10 . 107 ) 


(10.108) 


From eq. (10.96), it follows that the algebraic expression for the system function is 

Yt{£) 


H{z) 


Ko + i0)-(5 + |)r , ]ii-ir T ] 


Xt(z) 


(10.109) 


(1 - l^-'Xl - \z ’) 

Furthermore, we know that tbe reapoose to x 2 [n] = l) a must equal (- 1)" multiplied 
by the system function H{z) evaluated at z = — 1. Thus from the second piece of infor- 
mation given, we see that 

[{a+ 10) + 5 + |][|j 


4 -^(-1) - 


<?)<*) 


Solving eq. (10.110), we find that a - -9, so that 

tf(z) = 


(i -2r')(i - ji ') 


or 


«(*) = 


(l-^i 'XI -Jr 1 )' 


i - 'jt-' + kr 2 


or, finally, 


J2 - Hr 4- A 

hw = V - f > 


(lo.noj 


( 10 . 111 ) 


(10.112) 


(10.113) 


Also, from the convolution property, we know that the ROC of FiU) must include 
at least the intersections of the ROCs of X\ [z) and H(z)- Examining the three possible 
ROCs for H(z ) (namely, \z\ < 1/3, 1/3 < |sj < 1/2. and |;J > 1/2), we find that the only 
choice that is consistent with the ROCs of J¥,(z)and T|(;) is |zj > 1/2. 

Since the ROC for the system includes the unit circle, we know that the system 
is stable. Furthermore, from eq (10.113) with H(z) viewed as a ratio of polynomials in 
z, the order of the numerator does not exceed that of the denominator, and thus we can 
conclude that the LTI system is causal. Also, using eqs. (10.112} and (10. 106). we can 
write The difference equation that, together with the condition of initial rest, characterizes 
the system: 


yl>] - ^yfrt - H + '_v[n - 2] = x[n] - ^ x[n - 1] + - 21 

Example 10.27 

Consider a stable and causal system with impulse response h\n) and rational system 
function H ( ;). Suppose It is known lhat H[z) contains a pole at z = 1/2 and a zero 
somewhere on the unit circle. Tbe precise number and locations of all of the other poles 
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and zeros arc unknown. For each of the following statements, let us determine whether 
we can definitely say that it is true, whether we can definitely say that it is false, cr 
whether there is insufficient information given to determine jf it is true or not; 

(a) $ ( (l/iyhtfl]} converges, 

(b) Hie 1 **) = 0 for some w. 

<c) h[n] has firute duration. 

(d) A[«] is real. 

(e) g[nj = n(.h[n] * is the impulse response of a stable system. 


Statement (a) is true. JF { < I /2^” /»r /r] } corresponds to the value of the ^-transform of 
h\n] at z = 2, Thus, its convergence is equivalent to the point z = 2 being in the ROC. 
Since the system is stable and causal, all of the poles of H(z) are inside the unit circle, 
and the ROC includes all the points outside the unit circle, including z — 2, 

Statement (b) is true because there is a zero on the unit circle. 

Statement (c) is false because a finite-duration sequence must have an ROC that 
includes the entire z-plane, except possibly z — 0 and'or z - ». This is not consistent 
with having a pole at z = 172, 

Statement (d) requires that H{z) = H*{z'). This in rum implies that if there is 
a pole (zero) at a nonreal location z — Zo, there must also be a pole (zero) at z = zj. 
Insufficient information is given to validate such a conclusion. 

Statement (e) is true. Since the system is causal, h[n.l = 0 for n < 0, Conse- 
quently, fi[nj * fi[n] — 0 for n < 0; i.e., the system with h[n\ * H[k] as its impulse re- 
sponse is causal. The same is then true for _g[n] = * ftfuj]. Furthermore, by the 

convolution property set forth in Section 10,5.7, the system function corresponding to 
the impulse response A[n] * fifnl is H 2 (z), and by the differentiation property presented 
in Section 10.5,8, the system function corresponding to g[rtl is 


GU) = = -IzHiz) ,-rHtz) 


dz 


[dz 


(10U4J 


From eq. {10.114), we can conclude that the poles of G{;) are at the same locations as 
those of H(z) > with the possible exception of the origin. Therefore, since H(z) has all its 
poles inside the unit circle, so must G(z). It follows that j?[«J is the impulse response of 
a causal and stable system. 


T 0.8 SYSTEM FUNCTION ALGEBRA AND BLOCK DIAGRAM 
REPRESENTATIONS 

Just as with the Laplace transform in continuous time, the ^-transform in discrete time 
allows us to replace time-domain operations such as convolution and time shifting with 
algebraic operations. This was exploited in Section 10.7,3, where we were able to replace 
the difference-equation description of an LTl system with an algebraic description. The 
use of the ^-transform to convert system descriptions to algebraic equations is also helpful 
in analyzing interconnections ofLTI systems and in representing and synthesizing systems 
as interconnections of basic system building blocks. 
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1 0.8. 1 System Functions for Interconnections of LIT Systems 


The system function algebra for analyzing discrete-time block diagrams such as series, 
parallel, and feedback interconnections is exactly the same as that for the corresponding 
continuous-time systems in Section 9,8.1, For example, the system function for the cascade 
of two discrete-time LTI systems is the product of the system functions for the individual 
systems in the cascade. Also, consider the feedback interconnection of two systems, as 
shown in Figure 10. 17. It is relatively involved to determine the difference equation or im- 
pulse response for the overall system working directly in the time domain However, with 
the systems and sequences expressed in terms of their ^-transforms, the analysis involves 
only algebraic equations. The specific equations for the interconnection of Figure 10. 17 
exactly parallel eqs. (9.1 59H9-163), with the final result that the overall system function 
for the feedback system of Figure 101 7 is 


n# _ H{r , = ff.te) 

X(z) w l +H t (z)H 2 (zy 


(10.115) 



Figure 10.17 Feedback intercon- 
nection of two systems, 


1 0.8,2 Block Diagram Representations for Causal LTI Systems 
Described by Difference Equations and Rational 
System Functions' 

As in Section 9.S.2, we can represent causal LTI systems described by difference equations 
□sing block diagrams involving three basic operations — in this case, addition, multiplica- 
tion by a coefficient, and a unit delay. In Section 2.4.3, we described such a block diagram 
for a first-order difference equation. We first revisit that example, this time using system 
function algebra, and dien consider several slightly more complex examples to illustrate 
the basic ideas in constructing block diagram representations. 

Example 10.28 

Consider the causal LTI system with system function 

f*{z) - | _ r (If). 1 16) 

Using the results in Section 10,7,3, we find that this system can also be described by the 
difference equation 

>'["1 - ^>1* - 1] =■ xLnl- 
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together with the condition of initial rest- In Section 2.4.3 we constructed a block diagram 
representation for a first-order system of this form, and an equivalent block diagram 
(corresponding to Figure 2.28 with a = Hf4andi> = 1) is shown in Figure 10.18(a). 
Here, z ~ 1 is. the system function of a unit delay. That is, from tbe time- shifting property, 
the input and output of this system are related by 

wfrt] = y[ji - 1]. 

The block diagram in Figure 10.18(a) contains a feedback loop much as for the sys- 
tem considered in the previous subsection and pictured in Figure 10.17 In fact, with 
some minor modifications, we can obtain the equivalent block diagram shown in Fig- 
ure 10.18(b), which is exactly in the form shown in Figure 10.17, with H\{z) — l and 
fii(z) = -1/4? -1 . Then, applying eq. (10.115), we can verify that the system function 
of the system in Figure 1 0, 1 8 is given by eq . ( 1 0. 1 1 6). 


x(n] 



y[n] 


x[n] 



Figure 1 0. J8 (a) Block diagram representations of the causal LTI system 
in Example 10.25; (b) equivalent block diagram representation. 

Example 10.29 

Suppose we now consider the causal LTI system with system function 

»u-) = ~ = (- — 7 \\ ~ 2 r'). (10.117) 

1 -^-' 


As eq. (10.117) suggests, we can think of this system as the cascade of a system with 
system function J/[ 1 “ (l/4)z"‘] and one with system function 1-2 2 1 Wc have il- 
lustrated the cascade in Figure 10.19(a), in which we have used the block diagram in 
Figure 10. 18(a) to represent 1/fl — (1/4)^ _1 J. We have also represented l - 2z~ ] using 
a unit delay, an adder, and a coefficient multiplier. Using the time-shifting property, we 
then see that the input v[n] and output y[#i] of the system with system function 1 - 2z * 
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axe related by 


y[n] - v[rt] — 2 v[n — 1], 

While the block, diagram in Figure 10.19(a) is certainly a valid representation of 
the system ia eq. (10.117), it has an inefficiency whose elimination Leads to an alternative 
block-diagram representation. To see this, note that the input to both unit delay elements 
in Figure 10.19(a) is v[n] t so that the outputs of these elements are identical; i.e„ 

win] - ^fn] = v[n - 1], 

Consequently, we need not keep both of these delay elements, and we can simply use 
the output of one of them as the signal to be fed to both coefficient multiplier. The result 
is the block diagram representation in Figure 10.19(b). Since each unit delay element 
requires a memory register to store the preceding value of Us input, the representation in 
Figure 10.19(b) requires less memory than that in Figure 10.19(a). 



yM 



yin] 


Figure 1 0 . T9 (a) Block-diagram representations tor the system in Exam- 
ple 10.29; (b) equivalent block-diagram representation using only one unit de- 
lay element. 


Example 10*30 

Next, consider the second-order system function 

H(z) = -i— - - 


1 


(1 + jr')(l - j;' 1 ) l + 

which is also described by the difference equation 

yin] + ^yln - 1] - ^y]ft - 1\ = x[n\. 


(io.ua> 


(10.119) 
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Using the same ideas as in Example 10.2$, we obtain the block-diagram representation 
for this system shown in Figure 10.20(a), Specifically, since the two system function 
blocks in this figure with system function z ~ 1 are unit delays, we have 

/!*] = M«-H 

*!«] - f\n- l] = y[n-2], 
so that eq. (10.119) can be rewritten as 

yfnl = - 1] + ~y[n “ 21 + jr[nl. 



Figure 10.20 Block-diagram representations for the system in Exam- 
ple 1030: (a) direct form; (b) cascade lorm; (c) parallel form, 
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or 


M«1 = -^/[nl + |e[«) + x{n\ 

which is exactly what the figure represents. 

The block diagram in Figure 10.20(a) is commonly referred to as a direct-form 
representation, since the coefficients appearing in the diagram can be determined by 
inspection from the coefficients appearing in the difference equation or, equivalently, 
the system function- Alternatively, as in continuous time, we can obtain both cascade- 
form and parallel-form block diagrams with the aid of a bit of system function algebra. 
Specifically, we can rewrite eq. ( 10. 1 1 8) as 


HU) = 


l + 


i f~ L 



(10,120) 


which suggests the cascade-form representation depicted in Figure 10.20(b) in which 
the system is represented as the cascade of two systems corresponding to the two factors 
in eq r (10-120). 

Also, by performing a partial-fraction expansion, we obtain 


H(z ) = 


1 + 




i „-i 


1 - 


which leads to the parallel-form representation depicted in Figure 10.20(c). 

Example 10.31 

Finally, consider the system function 


HU) = 



1 + V 1 - U~ 2 


(10.121) 


Writing 


HU) 





(IO.L22) 


suggests representing the system as the cascade of the system in Figure 10.20(a) and the 
system with system function I - ^z' 1 — However, as in Example 10,29. the unit 
delay elements needed to implement the first term In eq. (10.122) also produce the de- 
layed signals needed in computing the output of the second system. The result is the 
direct-form block diagram shown in Figure 10.21 , the details of the construction of which 
ire examined in Problem 10.38. The coefficients in the direct-form representation can 
be determined by inspection from the coefficients in the system function of-eq. (10. 121). 

We can also write H[z ) in the forms 


1 + ^2' 


1 + |r- ] 


1 -2£- ] \ 


H{z) = 


(10.123) 
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Figure 10*21 Direct-farm representation lor ttie system in Example 10.31 , 


and 


mz) = 4 - , - , (10-1241 

1 +{z-' 1 - {z 1 

Bq. HO. 123) suggests a cascade-form representation, while eq, (10.1 2.4J leads to a 
parallel -form block diagram, Thoise are also considered in Problem 10 3ft. 

The concepts used in constructing block-diagram representations in the preceding 
examples can be applied directly to higher order systems, and several examples are con- 
sidered m Problem 10,39. As in continuous time* there is typically considerable flexibility 
in doing this — e.g., in how numerator and denominator factors are paired in a product rep- 
resentation as m eq. (10 J 23), in the way in which each factor is implemented, and in the 
order in which the factors are cascaded. While ail of these variations lead to representa- 
tions of the same system, in practice there are differences in the behavior of the different 
block diagrams. Specifically, each block-diagram representation of a system can be trans- 
lated directly into a computer algorithm for the implementation of the system. However, 
becaj.se the finite word length of a computer necessitates quantizing the coefficients in the 
block diagram and because there is numerical roundoff as the algorithm operates, each of 
these representations will lead to an algorithm that only approxi mates the behavior of the 
original system. Moreover, the errors in each of these approximations will be somewhat 
different. Because of these differences, considerable effort has been put into examining 
the relative merits of the various block-diagram representations in icrms of their accuracy 
and sensitivity to quantization effects. For discussions of this subject, the reader may turn 
to the references on digital signal processing in the bibliography at the end of the book. 


10.9 THE UNILATERAL z-TRANSFORM 

The form of the z-transfonn considered ’thus far in this chapter is often referred to as the 
bilateral z-transform. As was the case with the Laplace transform, there is an alterna- 
tive form, referred to as the unilateral z-transform, that is particularly useful in analyzing 
causal systems specified by linear constant-coefficient difference equations with nonzero 
initial conditions (i.c., systems that are not initially at rest). In this section, we introduce 
the unilateral ^-transform and illustrate some of its properties and uses, paralleling our 
discussion of the unilateral Laplace transform irk Section 9.9. 
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The unilateral ^-transform of a sequence x[n] is defined as 

3C(d = (10.125) 

n=(l 

As in previous chapters* we adopt a convenient shorthand notation for a signal and its 
unilateral transform: 


nz 

jr[n] EE<s) * V.Z{ jc[n]}. (10 l126) 

The unilateral {-transform differs from the bilateral transform in that the summation is 
carried out only over nonnegative values of n, whether or not *[«] is zero for n < 0. Thus 
the unilateral {-transform of jc[nJ can be thought of as the bilateral transform of jr[n]u[n) 
(i.e., jc[n] multiplied by a unit step). In particular, then* for any sequence that is zero for 
n < 0, the unilateral and bilateral {-transforms will be identical. Referring to the discussion 
of regions of convergence in Section 10.2, we also see that, since jr[n]u[j3] is always a 
right-sided sequence, the region of convergence of 9C(z) is always the exterior of a circle. 

Because of the close connection between bilateral and unilateral {-transforms, the 
calculation of unilateral transforms proceeds much as for bilateral transforms, with the 
caveat that we must take care to limit the range of summation in the transform io n > 0. 
Similarly, the calculation of inverse unilateral transforms is basically the same as for bilat- 
eral transforms, once we take into account the fact that the ROC foi a unilateral transform 
is always the exterior of a circle. 

T 0.9. 1 Examples of Unilateral z-ftansforms and Inverse Transforms 
Example 10.32 

Consider the signal 


x[n] =* a n v[fi\* (10.127) 

Since x\n\ = O, « < 0, the unilateral and bilateral transforms are equal for this example, 
and thus, in particular. 


*(z) 


1 

1 - az 1 


\z\ > \tJ 


( 10128 ) 


Example 10.33 

Let 


jc[«1 = a«^u[n + If (10.129) 

In this case the unilateral and bilateral transforms are not equal, since x[- 1] - 1*0. 
The bilateral transform is obtained from Example 10. 1 and the time-shifting property set 
forth in Section \05.2, Specifically, 


Xiz) - 


\ - az~ 


z\ > |4 


(10.130) 
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In contrast, the unilateral transform is 


or 


KU) = 

•a-rO 

• 5 1 

n -O 


9CW 


a 

l — az~ i ' 


z > o . 


(.10. 131) 


Example 10.34 

Consider the unilateral transform 


SC<z) = 



0 - Jr’Xi- 


(10.132) 


In Example 10.9, we considered the inverse transform for a bilateral z-transfomi X(z) 
of the same form as in eq. (10.132) and for several different ROCs. In the case of the 
unilateral transform, the ROC must be the exterior of the circle of radius equal to the 
largest magnitude of the poles of ft ( 2 ) — -in this instance, alt points z wiUrjrj > 1/3. We 
can then invert the unilateral transform exactly as in Example 10.9. yielding 

xfo] — fj'J u|» + \ u[n] for n ^ 0. (10.133) 


In eq, (10, 133). we have emphasized the fact that inverse unilateral s-trausfonns provide 
us with information about jr[«] only for n s 0. 


Another approach to inverse transforms introduced in Section 10.3. namely, iden- 
tifying the inverse transforms from the coefficients in the power-series expansion of the 
z- transform, also can be used for unilateral transforms. However, in the unilateral case, a 
constraint which must be satisfied is that, as a consequence of eq. (10,125). the power- 
series expansion for the transform cannot contain terms with positive powers of z- For 
instance* in Example 10.13 we performed long division on the bilateral transform 

= 7 - — — — -T (10.134) 

l — az 

in two ways, corresponding to the two possible ROCs for X (z). Only one of these choices, 
namely, that corresponding to the ROC \z\ >\a\, led to a series expansion without positive 
powers of z. i.e. s 


1 - az ' 1 


= 1 + <3 1 ] + fl 2 f : + , . 


(10.135) 
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and this is the only choice for the expansion if eq. (10.134) represents a unilateral trans- 
form 

Note that the requirement that 9C(z) have a power-series expansion with no terms 
with positive powers of z implies that not every function of z can be a unilateral z -transform. 
In particular, if we consider a rational function of z written as a ratio of polynomials in z 
(not in z~ ] X i.e.. 


P(Z) 

<t(zY 


(10.136) 


then for this to be a unilateral transform (with the appropriately chosen ROC as the ex- 
terior of a circle), the degree of the numerator must be no bigger than the degree of the 
denominator, 


Example 10.35 

A simple example illustrating the preceding point is given by the rational function in 
eq. (10,130). which we can write as a ratio of polynomials in z'- 

*> 

— - -, (10.137) 

z - a 

There are Iwo possible bilateral transforms that can be associated with this function, 
namely those corresponding to the two possible ROCs, \z\ < \a\ and \z\ > \a\ The choice 
\z\ > ln| corresponds to a right-sided sequence, but a signal that is /jeroforalln < 0, 

since its inverse transform, which is given by eq. (10.129), is nonzero Put n — — l. 

More generally, if we associate eq. (10, 1 36) with the bilateral transform with the 
ROC that is the exterior of the circle with radius given by the magnitude of the largest 
root of (?(a) t then the inverse transform will certainly be right sided. However, for it to 
be zero for all n < 0, it must also be the caw that degree(/7(s:)t ^ degree(cr(z)) 


1 0.9.2 Properties of the Unilateral z-Ttansform 

The unilateral ^-transform has many important properties, some of which are identical to 
their bilateral counterparts and several of which differ in significant ways. Table 10.3 sum- 
marizes these properties. Note that we have not included a column explicitly identifying 
the ROC for the unilateral ^-transform for each signal, since the ROC of any unilateral r- 
transform is always the extenor of a circle. For example, the ROC for a rational unilateral 
Laplace transform is always outside the outermost pole. 

By contrasting this table with the corresponding Table 10.1 for bilateral ^-transforms, 
we can gam considerable insight into the nature of the unilateral transform. In particular 
several properties — namely, linearity, scaling in the ^-domain, time expansion, conjuga- 
tion, and differentiation in the ^-domain — are identical to their bilateral counterparts, as 
is the initial-value theorem stated in Section 10.5,9, which is fundamentally a unilateral 
transform property, since it requires x[«] = 0 for n < 0. One bilateral property, namely, 
the time-reversal property set forth in Section 10.5.4, obviously has no meaningful coun- 
terpart for the unilateral transform, while the remaining properties differ in important ways 
hetween the bilateral and unilateral cases. 
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TABLE >0.3 PROPERTIES OF THE UNILATERAL /-TRANSFORM 


Property 

Signal 

Unilateral ^-Transform 



jrfoJ 

Xti) 

— _ 

xj[n] 

SC| (r) 

— 

xi\n\ 

ICaUl 

Lmcanfy 

ax K [nl + intiptl 

a3Ci<i) 4 &3C*U1 

Time delay 

x\* - IJ 

r'SC(z) + i[-IJ 

Time advance 

Jf[n 4 Ij 

SCiz) - zx[ 0] 

Scaling in the .t-dnmaJn 

ef* 1 "" x{n) 



1 



a"x\n] 

SC(«- 'i> 

Time ejLpansiOii 

J n - mk 

**[«! -\ n _ . . 

av> 

[0, n mk. for any m 


Conjugation 


x \z') 

Convolution lasMuning 

Xt\n\ * * ? pi] 

SC, <z)3C»u) 

that and ^|nj 

Eire identically zero for 
n <0) 



Find difference 

jrlnJ - - 1] 

(J - z 'tX(£)-xt- 1) 

Accumulation 

k-» 

■tj 

S' 

l* 

~ i 

Dtffercntiarioi in the 

nxltt] 

dXU) 

z-domain 


dZ 


Initial Value Theorem 



r[0] = hm 9C(z) 






Let \is examine the difference in the con vol utton property first. Table 1 0. 3 states that 
if jCj [rt] ^ jc 3 [n] — 0 for all n < 0* then 

vz 

*[£*]* x 2 [n] * — > ET|(03C2U>- (10-138) 

Since in this case the unilateral and bilateral transforms are identical for each of these 
signals, eq. (JO-138) follows from the bilateral convolution property. Thus, the system 
analysis and system function algebra developed and used in this chapter apply without 
change to unilateral transforms, as long as we are considering causal LTI systems (for 
which the system function is both the bilateral and the unilateral transform of the impulse 
response) with inputs that are identically zero for n < 0. An example of such application 
is to the accumulation or summation property jn Table 10.3. Specifically, if jcrf/i] - 0 for 
n < 0, then 


'UZ 1 

X = 4») * ' — * Xtzyllu) = SC(z) ■ _ (10,139) 

* = n 1 z 


As a second example, consider the following: 
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Example 10.36 

Consider the causal LTI system described by the difference equation 

y{n} + 3y\n - 1] = jr[n], (10.140) 

together with the condition of initial rest. The system function for this system is 

* iz) ~ TT3I- ■ (1C - 141 > 

Suppose that the- input to the system is jr[si] = aru[n], where nr is a given constant. In 
this case, the unilateral (and bilateral) z-transform of the qutput y[n] is 


%z) = J/(z)3 C(z) = 

= (V4)a + 

1 4 - 3 Z - 1 + ’ 


a 

(l +3z ')(! -z-') 
(l/4)a 
I - z~ r 


Applying Example 10.32 to each term ofeq, (10.142) yields 


y[n] a 



;«[«]■ 


(10.142) 


(10.143) 


An important point to note here is that the convolution property for unilateral z- 
transforms applies only if the signals x : [ri\ and x 2 [n] in eq. (10.138) arc both identically 
zero forn < 0. While it is generally true that the bilateral transform of [n) *-*>[«! equals 
the product of the hi lateral transforms of x k [ n] and xi [ n ] , the uni lateral transform of x [ n ] * 
x 2 [n] in general does not equal the product of the unilateral transforms if jt ( [«] or jc 2 [n] is 
nonzero for n < 0. This point is explored further in Problem 10.41 

Much of the importance of the unilateral z-tran.sfbrm lies in its application to analyz- 
ing causal systems and, in particular, systems characterized by linear constant-coefficient 
difference equations with possibly nonzero initial conditions. In Section 10,7 we saw 
how the bilateral transform — particularly the shifting property for bilateral z-transforms — 
could be used to analyze and compute solutions for LTI systems characterized by such 
difference equations, together with the assumption of initial resi. As we will now sec, 
the shifting property for unilateral transforms, which differs from its bilateral counterpart, 
plays an analogous role for initialized systems. 

To develop the shifting property for the unilateral transform, consider the signal 

y[«l = x\n - 1], 


IKz) = ^xln- 1 ]z-" 

n O 

w 

n = \ 

» 

= Jt-r— 1] +2 l*Ih]:- (,j + ,) , 

n =0 


Then 


(10.J44) 
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or 


= jc[ — l] + z "■ (10.145) 

ja=0 

so that 

< M(z) = j[M] + z - j $C<.z). (1 0-1445) 

By repeated application of eq. (10.146), the unilateral transform of 

w[n] = y[n - l] = x[n - 2] (10.147) 

is 

W(7) = 4-2] + Jt[-1]r' +I“ Z SC(4. (10.148) 

Continuing this iterative procedure, we can also determine the unilateral transform of x[n— 
w] for any positive value of m, 

Eq. (10.146) is sometimes referred to as the time delay property, since y[/tj in 
eq, (10,144) is a delayed version of *[nl. There is also a time advance property for 
unilateral transforms that relates the transform of an advanced version of jc[h] to 9C(z). 
Specifically, as shown in Problem 10 60, 

u£ 

x[n + 1] « — ► zS£{z)~ zx[0l (10,149) 


1 0.9,3 Solving Difference Equations Using the Unilateral 
z-TVantform 

The following example illustrates the use of unilateral z-tiansforms and the time delay 
property to solve linear constant-coefficient difference 'equations with nonzero initial con - 
ditions; 

Example 10.37 

Consider again the difference equation (10.140) with jrfn] = au[*t] and with the initial 
condition 


y[- 1] = £. 00.150) 

Applying the unilateral transform to both sides of eq. (10.140) and using the linearity 
and time delay properties, we obtain 

■y<z) + 3£ + 3j- J U(z) = " . ncusn 

1 “ z 1 


Solving for^fz) yields 


30 , a 

l 4- 3 + (1 + 3^" ] )(l -V ') 


WO - - 


C. 10.1 52) 
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Referring to Example 10,36 and* in particular, eq, ( JO. 142), we see that the second 
term on the right-hand side of eq. ( 10. 15-21 equals the unilateral z-transfonn ofthere- 
sponse of the system when the initial condition in eq. (TA. 150) is zero (|9 = 0). That is, 
this term represents the response of the causal LTI system described by eq. [10.1 40), to- 
gether with the condition of initial rest. As in continuous-time, this response i$ frequently 
referred to as the zero-state response, i.e., the response when (he initial condition or state 
is zero, 

The first term on the righl-hand side of eq. ( 10, 1 52) is interpreted as the unilateral 
transform of the zero-input response — i,e,, the response of the system when the input 
is zero ( a = 0). The zero-input response is a linear function of the value £ of the ini- 
tial condition Moreover, eq. (10.152) illustrates the fact that the solution of a linear 
constant-coefficient difference equation with nonzero initial state is the superposition of 
the zero-state and zero-input responses. The zero-state response, obtained by setting the 
initial condition to zero, corresponds to the response of the cau.ial LTI system defined by 
the difference equation and the condition of initial rest. The zero-input response is [he re- 
sponse to the initial condition alone with the input set to zero. Problems 10.20 and 10.42 
provide other examples illustrating die use of unilateral transforms to solve difference 
equations with nonzero initial conditions. 

Finally, for any values of a and 0, we can expand 'il(z) in eq. (10. 152) by the 
method of partial fractions and invert the result to obtain vfnf For example, if a - 8 
and jS = 1, 


^(z) 


3 2 

1 +3z-> + 1 - z 1 


(10.153) 


and applying the unilateral transform pair in Example 10.32 to each term yields 

y[jt] - 13(-3r +21u[n], for n > 0. (10.154) 


10, TO SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have developed the z-transform for discrete-time signals and systems. 
The discussion and development closely paralleled the corresponding treatment of the 
Laplace transform for continuous-time signals, but with some important differences. Foi 
example, in the complex j-plane the Laplace transform reduces to the Fourier transform on 
the imaginary axis, whereas in the complex z-plane the z-transform reduces to the Fourier 
transform on the unit circle. For the Laplace transform the ROC consists of a strip or 
half-plane (i.e., a strip extending to infinity in one direction), whereas for the z-transform 
the ROC is a ring, perhaps extending outward to infinity or inward to include the origin 
As with the Laplace transform, time-domain characteristics such as the righJ-sided, left- 
sided, or two-sided nature of a sequence and the causality or stability of an LTI system 
can be associated with properties of the region of convergence. In particular, for rational 
z-transforms, these time-domain characteristics can be associated with the pole locations 
in relation to the region of convergence, 

Because of the properties of z-transforms, LTI systems, including those described 
by linear constant-coefficient difference equations, can be analyzed in the transform do- 
main by algebraic manipulations. System function algebra also is a very useful tool for 
the analysis of interconnections of LTI systems and for the construction of block diagram 
representations of LTI systems described by difference equations. 
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For the most part in this chapter, we have focused on bilateral ^-transforms. However, 
as with the Laplace transform, we have also introduced a second form of the ^-transform 
known as the unilateral z-transform, The unilateral transform, which can be viewed as the 
bilateral transform of a signal whose values for n < 0 have been set to zero, is particularly 
useful for analyzing systems described by linear constant-coefficient difference equations 
with nonzero initial conditions. 
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The first section of problems belongs to the basic category, and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the bock. The remaining three sections contain problems belonging 
to the basic, advanced, and extension categories, respectively. 

BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 

10*1, Determine the constraint on r — |z| for each of the following sums to converge: 

<3, x 

(a) (b) 

n I rt = 1 

7, •» 

(c) JJ (d) (|) |ti| co5(f n)z~ n 

fl=0 r\ = -x- 

10,2, Consider the signal 

*[»] = 

Use eq. (10,3) to evaluate the ^-transform of this signal, and specify the cone- 
spending region of convergence 

10J. Let 

jc[n\ = <- l)"«LrtJ + t x"u[-n - n 0 l 

Determine the constraints on the complex number a and the integer rto, given that 
the ROC of Jf(z) is 

1 < \z\ < 2. 

10.4, Consider the signal 

jcfB] =, f t^> W COS(^«X * ^ » 

l 0, n >0 

Determine the poles and ROC for X(z). 

10.5, For each of the following algebraic expressions for the z-transfomi of a signal, 
determine the number of zeros in the finite ^plane and the number of zeros at 
infinity. 
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(a) 


(b) 


<c) 


z~\\ -+z" ] ) 

_ 1 -T — I V 1 — J--| 


(1 - 




(1 ‘Kl -2;-') 
fl - 3-- 1 XI - 4s 1 ) 
Z~ 2 U -z~') 

(1 - £z-')(l + ±i-') 


10.6. Let Jt[n] be an absolutely summable signal with rational ^-transform X(z). If X(z) 
is known to have a pole at z = 1/2, could jc[n] be 

(a) a finite-duration signal? 

(b) a left-sided signal? 

(e) a right-sided signal? 

(d) a two-sided signal? 

10.7, Suppose that the algebraic expression for the ^-transform of x[n) is 


X[z) = 


1 - l-r-2 
J 4^ 


O + ^- J )(i + |i-' - ir ! )' 


How many different regions of convergence could correspond to X{z)l 

10-8. Let *[n] be a signal whose rational ^-transform X{z) contains a pole at z - 1/2. 
Given that 


*i M = 


1 

4 


x[n] 


is absolutely summable and 


(\ V 3 

^2[«] = fg I x[n] 


is not absolutely summable, determine whether jr[n] is left sided, right sided, or 
two sided, 

10.SK Using partial-fraction expansion and the fact that 


a"u[/i] < — <■ \-az-' ’ ^ > 
find the inverse ^-transform of 


Xiz ) = 


1 “ 5* 


I ,-J 


(1 -^-')(1 4- 2z - ■) 


. Izl > 2. 


10.10, Consider the following algebraic expression for the ^-transform X(z) of a signal 
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(a) Assuming the ROC to be \z\ > 1 /3, use long division to determine the values 
of *{0], x[l"], and *121. 

(b) Assuming the ROC to be |z| < 1/3, use long division to determine the values 
of 40], *[-1], and *[-21. 

10.11. Find the inverse ^-transform of 


*U) - 


1,024 


1,024- z" 10 

1 - 


> \z\ > 0. 


10.12. By considering the geometric interpretation of the magnitude of the Fourier traits* 
form from the pole-zero plot, determine, for each of the following ^-transforms* 
whether the corresponding signal has an approximately lowpass, bandpass* or 
highpass characteristic: 


,-i 


(a) X{z) = 

(b) XU) - 

(c) XU) = 


l + 

1 ~ $ *. 


w > t 


i + S i-' 


1 - IV i + «,-i 

1 9 4 ^ at 4 


> k\ > I 


l 


1 + — 7 ^ 

1 &\ 4 


. 14 > 3 


10*13. Consider the rectangular signal 

x[n] - 


1, 

0, 


0 ^ n =5= 5 

otherwise 


Let 


gl«] = x[n] - - U 

<a) Find the signal g[«} and directly evaluate its z-transform, 
(b> Noting that 

n 


use Table 10.1 to determine the z-transform of X(zX 
10.14. Consider the triangular signal 

{ n — 1, 2 ^ rj ^ 7 

13-/1, K ^ n ^ 12 . 

0, otherwise 

(a) Determine the value of no such that 

g[n] = x[n \ * x[n - nol 

where .*[*] is the rectangular signal considered in Problem 10. 1 3 . 

(b) Use the convolution and shift properties in conjunction with X(z) found in 
Problem 10. 1 3 to determine G{z). Verify that your answer satisfies the initial- 
value theorem. 
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10.15. Let 


yin] 


1 

9 


u[n). 


Determine two distinct signals such that each has a ^-transform X\ z) which satisfies 
both of the following conditions: 

1- [X(z) + X(-zm = F(r). 

2. X(z) has only one pole and only one zero in the 7-plane. 

10.16. Consider the following system functions for stable LTI systems. Without utilizing 
the inverse z-transform, determine in each case whether or not the corresponding 
system is causal. 


(a) 






1 


(1 




HI - \z~') 


7 *"• _ 


(b) - 


fc) 


,z + 1 ^ _ _L 

Z 2^ 16 

z + 1 


• ? 


10. 1 7. Suppose we are given the following five facts about a particular LTI system S with 
impulse response h\n ] and ^-transform H(zY 

1. h\n] is real. 

2. h[n] is right sided. 

3. lim//(7) = 1, 


4, H{z) has two zeros, 

5, H{z) has one of its poles at a nonreal location on the circle defined by fz| - 3/4. 
Answer the following two questions: 

(a) Is £ causal? (h) Is S stable? 

10.18. Consider a causal LTI system whose input .*[«] and output y[n] are related through 
the block diagram representation shown in Figure PlO. 1 8. 


x[n] 



Figure P10.1 6 


(a) Determine a difference equation relating y[nj and *ln]. 

(b) Is this system stable 4 5 * 7 

10.19. Determine the unilateral ^-transform of each of the following signals, and specify 
the corresponding regions of convergence: 
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(a) *,[„] - (})"«[« + 5] 

(b) x 2 [n] = 8[n 4 3] + &[n] 4 2 il u[-n] 

(c) jt,rw] = (|)H 

10.20. Consider a system whose input x[n] and output y[n] are related b> 

A* - U + 2y[n] = x\n]. 

(a) Determine the zero-input response of this system if y[- 1] = 2. 

(b) Determine thezero-sstaterebponseofthe system tathe input 

(c) Determine the output of the system for n ^ 0 when rfn] = (l/4) n w{n) and 

yr-n = 2. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


10,21- Determine the ^-transform for each of the following sequences. Sketch the pole- 
zero plot andindicate the region of convergence. Indicate whether or not the Fourier 
transform of the sequence exists. 


(«) ar« + 5] 

(c) (-J) fl wLffll 
(e) <-Ir H [-ii -2] 

fgj 2" B |-#i]4(i)' l «[« 


(b) Sin - 5] 

(d) ^)"+'«[fl + 3] 
(0 (i) fl «[3 -n] 


11 


(b) qy 


l - '"- 2 u[n- 2] 

10.22. Determine the z-transfonn for ihe following sequences. Express all sums in closed 
form. Sketch the pole-zero plot and indicate the region of convergence. Indicate 
whether the Fourier transform, of the sequence exists. 

(a) (!)»{*[« + 4) - «{« - 5]} (b) 

(c) Id) 4”eos[f n + 2] u[-n - 1] 

10.23. Following are several z-tran sforms . For each one, determine the inverse z-transform 
using both the method based on the partial- fraction expansion and the Taylor’s se- 
ries method based on the use of long division. 


XU) = 


X{z) - 


XU) = 


X(£ = 


XU) = 


X(z) = 


1 - z 


-I 


1 - z 1 

1 - iz~ 2 


u 


1 

> - 
2 

ui < 


z 1 - k 


i~- i 


1 - ^z' 

„-i _ 


Ul>* 


i-h- 1 




i 

2 ' 


-i 


I __ 


(! - 


1 

> 2 


W<5- 
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10.24. Using the method indicated, determine the sequence that goes with each of the 
following z-transforms: 

(a) Partial fractions: 


0> 

Ic) 


1 -2 z~* 

X(z) = * — ; and *[/i] is absolutely summable. 


I - ?Z _I + Z 


-2 


Long division: 


1 - j Z 
1 
2 


I _-l 


Xtz) = - f and *{h] is right sided. 

1 "b tZ 


Partial fractions: 


X{z) = 


z- 1 - -z _l 
4 4 S* 


, and jtfrt] is absolutely summable. 


10.25. Consider a right-sided sequence jr[nj with z-transform 


X(z) = 


1 

(1 - ±r')(i - z l ) 


(P10.25-1) 


(a) Carry out a partial-fraction expansion of eq, (P10.25-1) expressed as a ratio 
of polynomials in z 1 > and from this expansion, determine -*!*]. 

(b) Rewrite eq. (PlO.25-1 ) as a ratio of polynomials in z, and cany out a partial- 
fraction expansion of X<z) expressed in terms of polynomials in z. Fmm this 
expansion, determine x[n], and demonstrate that the sequence obcained is 
identical to that obtained in part (a). 

10,26. Consider a left-sided sequence *[«] with z-transform 


(1 - ij-'Xl - z-') 

(a) Write X{z) as a ratio of polynomials in z instead of 1 . 

(b) Using a partial -fraction expression, express X(z) as a sum of terms, where each 
term represents a pole from your answer in part fa). 

ic) Determine *[n], 


10.27. A right-sided sequence x\n] has z-transform 

v , . _ + z- 1 - Sz- 1 + 4z 


10 _ 


5z~ ! + 




+ 1 


Determine .r[n] for n < 0. 

10.28, fa) Determine the z-transform of the sequence 

A[n] = 5 [h] - 0,95 5 [rt - 6]. 

(b) Sketch the pole-zero pattern for the sequence in part (a), 

(c) By considering the behavior of the pole and zero vectors as the unit circle 
is traversed, develop an approximate sketch of Ihe magnitude of the Fourier 
transform of jt[w]. 

1U.29, By considering the geometric determination of the frequency response as discussed 
in Section 10.4, sketch, for each of the pole-zero plots in Figure P1Q.29, the mag- 
nitude of the associated Fourier transform. 
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10.30. Consider a signal y[n] which is related to two signals [fl] and jta[«] by 

>M = Jf|[« + 3] *x 2 [~n +■ 11 


where 


xdn] = 


1 \ n 

-I «[rt] and x 2 [ri} ^ 


3 !“["] 


Given that 

a n u[n] p |z| > |a| 

1 — az 1 


use properties of the ^-transform to determine the ^-transform Ku) of y[n], 

103 1« We are given the following five facts about a discrete- time signal jt[rc] with z- 
tiansform Xiz ): 

1. jf[n] is real and right-sided. 

2. Xfe) has exactly two poles. 

3. X(z) has two zeros at the origin. 

4. X(z) has a pole at z = 

5. X(l) = l 

Determine X(z) and specify its region of convergence, 

1032. Consider an LTI system with impulse response 


hM = ( a 


n £ 0 
n < 0 


and input 


x[n] = 



0 ^ n ^ N - ] 
otherwise 


(a) Determine the output y[n\ by explicitly evaluating the discrete convolution of 
x[n ] and A[n]. 

(b) Determine the output y[/tj by computing the inverse ^-transform of the product 
of the ^-transforms of the input and the unit sample response, 

1033. (a) Determine the system function for the causal LTT system with difference equa- 
tion 


yM - ^ y[n - I] +■ ^y[n - 2} = x[n]. 


(b) Using ^-transforms, determine y[n] if 


x[rt] = 


lV 

2 ) “[n]. 
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10.34. A causal LTT system is described by the difference equation 

y[n\ - y[n - 1] + y[n - 2] + x[n ~ I]- 

(a) Find the system function H{z) = Y{$tX{z) for this system. Plot the poles and 
zeros of H(z) and indicate the region of convergence. 

(b) Find the unit sample response of the system. 

(c) You should have found the .system to be unstable. Find a stable (noncausal) 
unit sample response that satisfies the difference equation. 

10.35. Consider an LTI system with input .cfrr] and output y[n] for which 

y[* - 1] - jyfn] + y\n + IJ = *[«]* 

The system may or may not be stable or causal. 

By considering die pole-zero pattern associated with the preceding differ- 
ence equation, determine three possible choices for the unit sample response of 
the system. Show that each choice satisfies the difference equation. 

10.36. Consider the linear, discrete-time, shift-invariant system with input Jtfn]and output 
y[n ] for which 

y[n - 1] - yy[« J + y[n + 1] = x{n]. 

The system is stable. Determine the unit sample response. 

10 J7. The input jr[ri] and output y[n] of a causal LTI system are related through the 
block-diagram representation shown in Figure P10.37. 


x(n] 



(a) Determine a difference equation relating y[/i] and x[n]. 

(b) Is this system stable? 

10J8, Consider a causal LTI system 5 with input jr[n] and a system function specified as 

H(z) - fhizWiizX 


where 
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and 


7 l , 

Hziz) = 1 - |Z ~2 Z 

A block diagram corresponding to H(z) may be obtained as a cascade connection 
of a block diagram for Hi(z ) followed by a block diagram for The result is 
shown in Figure P10.3&, Ln which we have also labeled die intermediate signals 
*i[«l» eiM, Mnl and f 2 [n\. 



Figure P10.38 


(a) How is e\ [n] related to /j[n]? 

(b) How is eztn] related to /;[n]? 

<c) Using your answers to the previous two parts as a guide, construct a direct- 
form block diagram for S that contains only two delay elements. 

(d) Draw a cascade-form block diagram representation for £ based on die obser- 
vation that 



(e> Draw a parallel-form block diagram representation for S based on the obser- 
vation that 


H(z) = 4 + 



14/3 




- 1 ' 


1039. Consider the following three system functions corresponding to causal LTI sys- 
tems: 


Vi(z) = 
U 2 (z) = 


a - z~ l + ^" 2 )<i - 1 + \z 2 y 


( 1-2 1 + \z~ Z ){ 1 - jZ~ l + Z~ z ) 


1 

(1 - 2 “ J + ^Z'*)(l - 2“ L + \z~ 2 ) 


M 3 {z) = 
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(a) For each system function, draw a direct-form block diagram. 

(b> For each system function, draw a block diagram that corresponds to the cas- 
cade connection of two second-order block diagrams. Each second-order block 
diagram should be m direct form. 

(c) For each system function, determine whether there exists a block diagram rep- 
resentation which is the cascade of four first-order block diagrams with the 
constraint that all tbe coefficient multipliers must be real. 

10.40, Determine the unilateral ^-transform for each of the sequences in Problem 1 0,2 1 

10.41, Consider the following two signals: 


x t l«l 


1 

2 


JH-J 

u[*+\]. 


x^lrt] 


] 

4 


rr 

l Mini 


Let 9Cj(z) and JViU) respectively be the unilateral and bilateral ^-transforms of 
xi[«k and let EX^tz) and X 2 U) respectively be the unilateral and bilateral z- 
transforms of * 2 [ttJ- 

(a) Take the inverse bilateral z-transform of XKzpfstz) to determine g[n] = 
Jr i Itt] * Xjfnj. 

(b) Tate the inverse unilateral z-transform of 3Ci(£jSC2(£) to obtain a signal ^[/ij 
for n =5: A Observe that q\n] and g[n] are not identical for n ^ 0. 

10,42, For each of the following difference equations and associated input and initial con- 
ditions, determine the zero-input and zero-state respenses by using the unilateral 
z-transform: 

(a) y|_u] + 3yl« “11 = 4*]. 



yl-11 = 1. 

(W >|nl - n - 1] - x[«] - ^x[n - 1), 

*[«] = «[«1 
y[-l] = 0. 

tC) >'|n| - i,v[n - 1] = 4*1 - - 1], 

-*[«] = "L«lr 

= 1 . 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 


1043, Consider an even sequence x[n] (i.e., x[n] - jp[ _ «0 with rational z-transform 

Xiz). 
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(a) From the definition of the ^-transform, show that 


X(z) 


X 


(b) From yourrc&ulls in part (a)„ show that if a pole (zero) of XU) occurs at z = zo. 
then a pole (zero) must also occur at z = 1/zo- 

(c) Verify the result in part (b) for each of the following sequences: 

(1) 5{n+ 1] +8[n- 1] 

( 2 ) B\n + 11 - l&[n] + fi[n - 1 ] 

10.44* Let .r[nj be a discrete-time signal with z -transform X{z). For each of the following 
signals, determine the z-transform in terms of Xi s z): 

(a) A*[n] t where A is the first-difference operator defined by 

A x[n] = jr[n] - jr[n - 1] 


,i, ^ r i x[n}2\ n 

(b) A| n = 1 

0, n 


n even 
odd 


(c) jci [«] — x[2n] 

10.45. Determine which of the following z-transforms could be the transfer function of 
a discrete-time linear system that is not necessarily stable, but for which the unit 
sample response is zero for n < 0. Slate your reasons clearly. 


(a) 


(1 - z ■) 


1,2 


U-i 


i - \Z 

, \ U “^ 5 

(c) T - 

iz-\f 


(b) 


(d> 


iz-iy 


■ is 


(-" 4> 




10.46. A sequence x[n\ is the output of an LTI system whose input is The system is 
described by the difference equation 


x[n] = s[n] - e* a s[rt - 8], 


w'here 0 < a < L 

(a) Find the system function 


H t (z) 


X(z) 

sur 


and plot its poles and zeros in the z-plane. Indicate the region of convergence, 
(b) Wc wish to recover v[n] from *[«] with an LTI system. Find the system func- 
tion 
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such that v|«, = i[«]. Find all possible regions oT convergence for and 

for each, tell whether or not the system is causal or stable, 

(c) Find all possible choices for the unit impulse response ft^lnl such that 

y[w] “ &2 [k]* = slrtj. 

10-47. The following is known about a discrere-timo LTI system with input x[n\ and out- 
put y[«J : 

1. If -efnl = ( 2'f for all n t then >jn] = 0 for all n 

2. If _t[«J = (l/2^Hfnl for all n, then yj^J for all n is of the form 

y(n\ = 6|«1 + a J u[n\. 

where a is a constant, 
la) Determine the value of the constant a. 

(b) Determine the response y[/i] ir the input x\n ] is 

jc[n] - t , for all rt, 

10.4S. Suppose a second-order causal LTI system has been designed with a teal impulse 
response ft! [rr] and a rational system function H\ (z). The pole-zero plot for // L (c) 
is shown in Figure P10.4S(a). Now consider another causal second-order system 
with impulse response h 2 \n] and rational system function H 2 (z)- The pole-zero plot 
for H 2 (Z) is shown in Figure Pl0.4B(b). Determine a sequence gfw] such that the 
following three conditions hold: 

(1) h 2 [n 1 - *[«]*,[«] 

(2) g[/j{ = 0 for n < 0 

•*£ 

(3) 2>Wl = 3 

Jt=tl 



(a) (b) 


Figure PI 0.48 
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10.49, In Property 4 of Section 10.2, U was stated that if -*[«] is a right-sided sequence and 
if the circle \z\ = rn is in the ROC, then all finite values of z for which \z\ < will 
also be in the ROC, In this discussion an intuitive explanation was given, A more 
formal argument parallels closely that used for Property 4 of Section 9.2, relating 
to the T.apJaee transform. Specifically, consider a right’Sided sequence 

jc[ n | = 0, n < N\ t 

and for which 

cc x 

Z = V Ulnlj^" <«>. 

n = - * j-j iV | 

Then if ro ^ r t , 

X 1 

V |4«ljr ( " == A ^ ixfnllro", |P1 0 49-1) 

ft = N | n - 

where A is a positive constant. 

(a) Show that eq (PI 0.49-1) is true, and determine the constant A in terms of r (J , 
r\ , and . 

(b) From your result in part (a), show that Property 4 of Section 10,2 follows. 

(c) Develop an argument similar to the foregoing one to demonstrate the validity 
of Property 5 of Section 10,2. 

10.50. A discrete-time system with the pole-zero pattern shown in Figure PI 0.50(a) is 
referred to as a first-order all-pass system, since the magnitude of the frequency 
response is constant regardless of frequency, 

(si) Demonstrate algebraically that \H (*'“)| is constant. 

To demonstrate the same property geometrically, consider the vector dia- 
gram in Figure PI 0.50(b). We wish to show that the length of v 2 is proportional 
to ihe length of vi independently of the frequency to. 


Sm 



Figure PI 0,50a 
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(bi Express the length, of using the law of cosines and the fact that vj is one leg 
of a triangle for which the other two legs are the unit vector and a vector of 
length a. 

(ct In a manner similar to that in part (b), determine the length of v: and show 
that it is proportional in length to V| independent!) of w. 

10,51. Consider a real-valued sequence *[»] with rational z-transform XU), 

{a} From the definition of the z-transform, show that 

XU) = X\z). 

(b) From your result in part (a), show that if a pole {zero) of XU) occurs at z — zq> 
then a pole (zero) must also occur at z = zfj. 

(c) Verify the result in part (b) for each of the following sequences: 

<1> I[«] - (1 fu[„] 

(2) xfn] - S[n) - Ig[n - 1] + iS[ n - 21 

(d) By co mbin i ng your results in part {b ) with the resu It of Problem 1 0 .4 3( b ), sho w 

that fora real, even sequence, if there is a pole (zero) of H{z) atz = then 
there is also a pole (zero) of H{z) at z = and aL z = 

10.52- Consider a sequence *i[n] with z-transfbrm Xj(z) and, a sequence wrth 

transform X 2 U), where 


^[«1 "= 

Show that Xi(:) = Xi(lU), and from this, show that if Xj(z) has a pole tor zero) 
at z = Ziy, then Xj(z) has a pole (or zero) at z = 1/Zo. 

10.53. (a) Cany out the proof for each of the following properties in Table 10.1, 

(!) Property set forth in Section 10.5.2 

(2) Property set forth in Section 10.5.3 

(3) Property set forth in Section 10.5.4 
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(b) With XU) denoting the ^-transform of *[/*] and R K the ROC of X(e), determine, 
in terms of Y(?) and J?*, the 7 -transiorm and associated ROC for each of the 
following sequences: 

( 1 ) **[«] 

( 2 ) Zo*[rtl, where z 0 is a complex number 

10.54. In Section 10.5,9, we stated and proved the initial-value theorem for causal se- 
quences. 

(a) State and prove the corresponding theorem if x\n] is anticausal (i.e„ if 44 = 

(],n> Oh 

(b) Show that if x\n\ = 0, n < 0, then 

.rill - Yimz{X(z) -40])- 

i ■ * 

10.55. Let rfn] denote a causal sequence (£.e , if x[*j = -0, « < 01 for which jcfOj is 
nonzero and finite. 

(a) Using the initial -value theorem, show that there are no poles or zeros of X(-) 
at z = «. 

(b) Show that, as a consequence of your result in part (a), the number of poles 
of X(;) in the finite z-plane equals the number of zeros of Xu) in the finite 
z-plane, (The finite z-plane excludes z = **.) 

10.56. In Section 10.5.7, we stated the convolution property for the z-transfomn, To show 
that this property holds, we begin with the convolution sum expressed as 

z 

jc 4«] = I - ft]. (P10.56-U 

k = - 

(a) By taking the z-transform of eq. (PI 0.5 6-1) and using eq (10.3), show that 

7 j 

Xi(i) - X -f,[i]#2(-L 

where X>(?) is the transform of X 2 [m — fr]- 

(b) Using your result m part (a) and property 10,5,2 in Table 10, 1 , show that 

Xi(z) = X?(z) Y nMz-*. 

k= -* 

(c) From part (b), show that 


XAz) - Xj U>X 2 U) 

as stated in eq, (10.81). 

10.57. Let 


X<U) = *,[0] + x l []]z~ ] +-~ + x l lN l )z 
X2(t) = X 7 [0] +- x 2 [lk -1 + ■ ■ ■ + Jr 2 [-V2k' 

Define 


Y(z) = X t (r)X 2 (a 
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and let 

I'ui - X.vUJ;-* 

* = 0 

(a) Express M in terms of and N 2 . 

(b) Use polynomial multiplication to determine yfOl, y\ 1], and y[ 2J, 

(c) Use polynomial multiplication to show that, for 0 ^ k ^ M, 

X 

>'[A| = - m]. 

m - ■» 

10.58. A tninimum-phase system is a system that is causal and Stable and for which the 
inverse system is also causal and stable, Determine the necessary constraints on the 
location in the z-plane of the poles and zeros of the system function of a minimum- 
phase system. 

10.59. Consider the digital filter structure shown in Figure P10.59. 



(a) Find H{z) for this causal filter. Plot the pole-zero pattern and indicate the re- 
gion of convergence. 

(b) For what values of the k is the system stable? 

(c) Determine y[n] if k = 1 and 4^1 = (2/3)* for all n. 

10.60. Consider a signal x[n] whose unilateral 7-tiansform is X{z). Show that the unilat- 
eral ^-transform of y[«] = x[n +■ ]j may be specified as 

%) = zSC{z) - zjr[0]. 

10.61. If X(7>denotes the unilateral ^-transform of x[n], determine, in ternis of 3C(z) t the 
unilateral ^-transform of: 

(a) x[n + 31 (b) x[n - 3] (c) = 

EXTENSION PROBLEMS 

10.62. The autocorrelation sequence of a sequence x[n] is defined as 

^i_r[n] = 2 +■ kl 

k = * 

Determine the 7-transform of in terms of the z- transform of x[n] 
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10.63, By using the power-series expansion 

log(l j w) - , jw’l < 1, 

j = i 1 

determine the inverse of each of the following two ^-transforms: 

<a) Xiz) = logd - 2 zl \z\ < \ 

(b) Xu) = log{l - iz" 1 ), |z|> [ 

10.64, By first differentiating Y(z) and using the appropriateproperties of the ^-transform, 
determine the sequence for which the z-tiansform is each of the following: 

(a) X(z) = logd - 2 z). |z| < \ 

<b) Xiz) = logd - jz -1 ), |:l > { 

Compare your results for (a) and (b) with the results obtained in Problem 10.63, in 
which the power-series expansion was used, 

10.65, The bilinear transformation is a mapping for obtaining a rational ^-transform Hd(z) 
from a rational Laplace transform H c {s). This mapping has two important proper- 
ties: 

1* If f/fO) is the Laplace transform of a causal and stable LTT system, thenff^U) 
is the z-transform of a causal and stable LTI system. 

% Certain important characteristics of [// t (y«e)| are preserved in |fi^ic J<Ll )|. 

In this problem, we illustrate the second of these properties for the case of all-pass 
filters, 

(a) Let 


where a is real and positive. Show that 

= 1 - 

(b) Let us now apply the bilinear transformation to H f (s) in order to obtain 
That is. 


M ti {z) = HAs ) I , t i , 

' • =T 


Show that Hrf{z) has one pole (which is inside the unit circle) and one zero 
(which is outside the unit circle). 

(c) For the system function Hd(z) derived in part (c), show that = 1. 

10,66, The bilinear transformation, introduced in the previous problem, may also be used 
to obtain a discrete-time filter, the magnitude of whose frequency response is sim- 
ilar to the magnitude of the frequency response of a given continuous-time low- 
pass filter. In this problem, we illustrate the similarity through ihe example of a 
continuous- lime second-order Butterworth filter with system function H t (V). 
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(a) Let 


HAz) = 


Show that 


HA*’") = tfr [jtan|l 


(b) Given that 


rv is + fJ^Xs +■ e-*™**) 

and that the corresponding filter Is causal, verify that ff c {0) = ] t thai|Ff r (Joj)| 
decrease* monotonically with increasing positive values of *t>, that H c {j)\ 2 = 
1/2 (i.e,, that tn c = 1 is the half-power frequency)* and that tf c (*) = 0. 

(c) Show that if the bilinear transformation is applied to H f {$) of part fb) in order 
to obtain H a { z) t then the following may be asserted about HAz) and Hdif ja y. 

1. HAz) has only two poles, both of which are inside the unit circle- 

2 , HA** 0 ) = 1 

3, \HA? } **)\ decreases monotonically as w goes from 0 to rr. 

4. The half-power frequency of HA? JW ) is tt/2. 
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Linear feedback systems 



1 T.G INTRODUCTION 

It has long been recognized that in many situations there arc particular advantages to be 
gained by using feedback — that is, by using the output of a system to control or modify 
the input. For example, it is common in electromechanical systems, such as a motor whose 
shaft position is to be maintained at a constant angle, to measure the error between the 
desired and the true position and to use this error in the form of a signal to turn the shaft 
in the appropriate direction. This is illustrated in Figure 11.1, where we have depicted 
the use of a dc motor for the accurate painting of a telescope. In Figure 1 1 .It a) we have 
indicated pic tonally what such a system would look like, where v{r) is the input voltage 
to the motor and 8(t) is the angular position of the telescope platform. The block, diagram 
for the motor-driven painting system is shewn in Figure 11 1(b). A feedback system for 
controlling the position of the telescope is illustrated in Figure 1 1 .1(c), and a block diagram 
equivalent to this system is shown in Figure 11 .1(d). The external, or reference , input to 
this feedback system is the desired shaft angle dry. A potentiometer is used to convert the 
angle into a voltage K[ 6/> proportional to On. Similarly, a second potentiometer produces a 
voltage K] f?(/) proportional to the actual platform angle. These two voltages are compared, 
producing an error voltage AT] j — 0(f)), which is amplified and then used to drive the 
electric motor, 

Figure 11. 1 suggests two different methods for pointing the telescope. One of these 
is the feedback system of Figures 11.1(c) and (d). Here, the input that we must provide 
is the desired reference angle 6j } . Alternatively, if the initial angle, the desired angle, and 
the detailed electrical and mechanical characteristics of the motor-shaft assembly were 
know n exactly, we could specify the precise history of the input voltage v(ij that would 
first accelerate and then decelerate the shaft, bringing the platform to a stop at the desired 
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Figure 11. T Use of feedback to control the angular position of a telescope, (a) tic 
motor-driven telescope platform; (b) block diagram of the system in (a); (c) feedback 
system for pointing the telescope; (d) block diagram of the system in ic) {here, K = 

W 
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position without the use of feedback, as in Figures 1 [ .1(a) and (b). A system operating in 
accordance with Figures 11.1(a) and (b) is typically referred to as an open-loop system, 
in contrast to the closed-loop system of Figures 11.1(c) and (di, In a practical environ- 
ment, there are clear advantages to controlling the motor-shaft angle with the closed-loop 
system rather than with the open-loop system For example, in the closed-loop system, 
when the shaft has been rotated to the correct position, any disturbance from this position 
will be sensed, and the resuliing error will be used to provide a correction. In the open- 
loop system, there is no mechanism for providing a correction. As another advantage of 
the closed-loop system, consider the effect of errors in modeling the characteristics of the 
motor-shaft assembly, la the open -loop system, a precise charactertzaUon ot the system is 
required to design the correct input. In the closed-loop system, the input is simply the de- 
sired shaft angle and does not require precise knowledge of the system, This insensitivity 
of the closed-loop system to disturbances and to imprecise knowledge of the system are 
two important advantages of feedback. 

The control of an electric motor is just one of a great many examples in which feed- 
back plays an important role. Similar uses of feedback can be found in a wide variety of 
applications, such as chemical process control, automotive fuel systems, household heating 
systems, and aerospace systems, to name just a few. In addition, feedback is also present 
in many biological processes and in the control of human motion. For example, when a 
person reaches for an object, it is usual during the reaching process to monitor visually the 
distance between the hand and the object so that the velocity of the hand can be smoothly 
decreased as the distance (i.e,, the error) between the hand and the object decreases. The 
effectiveness of using the system output (hand position) to control the input is clearly 
demonstrated by alternatively reaching with and without the use of visual feedback. 

in addition to its use in providing an error-correcting mechanism that can reduce sen- 
sitivity to disturbances and to errors in the modeling of the system that i < to be controlled, 
another important characteristic of feedback is its potential for stabilizing a system that is 
inherently unstable, Consider the problem of trying to balance a broomstick m the palm 
of the hand, If the hand is held stationary, small disturbances (such as a slight breeze or 
inadvertent motion of the hand) will cause the broom to fall over Of course, if one knows 
exactly whar disturbances will occur, and if one can control the motion of the hand per- 
fectly, it is possible to determine in advance how to move the hand to balance the broom. 
This is clearly unrealistic; however, by always moving the hand in the direction in which 
the broom is falling, the broom can be balanced. This, of course, requires feedback .n 
order to sense the direction in which the broom is falling. A second example thaL is closely 
related to the balancing of a broom is the problem of controlling a so-called inverted pen- 
dulum, which is illustrated in Figure 11.2. As shown, an inverted pendulum consists of a 
thin rod with a weight at the top. The bottom of the rod is mounted on a cart that can move 
in either direction along attack. Again, if the cart is kept stationary, the inverted pendulum 



Figure 11.2 An inverted pendulum 
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will topple over. The problem of stabilizing the pendulum is one of designing a feedback 
system that will move the ca it to keep the pendulum vertical This example is examined 
in Problem 11.56. A third example, which again bears some similarity to the balancing of 
a broom, is the problem of controlling the trajectory of a rocket. In this case, much as the 
movement of the hand is used to compensate for disturbances in the position of the broom, 
the direction of the thrust of the rocket is used to correct for changes in aerodynamic Forces 
and wind disturbances that would otherwise cause the rocket to deviate from its course, 
Again, feedback is important, because these forces and disturbances are never precisely 
known in advance. 

The preceding examples provide some indication of why feedback may be useful. 
In the next two sections we introduce the basic block diagrams and equations for Linear 
feedback systems and discuss in more detail a number of applications of feedback and 
control, both in continuous time and in discrete time. We also point out how feedback can 
have harmful as well as useful effects. These examples of the uses and effects of feedback 
will give us some insight into how changes in the parameters in a feedback control system 
lead to changes in the behavior of the system. Understanding this relationship is essential in 
designing feedback systems that have certain desirable characteristics. With this material 
as background, we will then develop, in the remaining sections of the chapter, several 
specific techniques that are of significant value in the analysis and design of continuous- 
time and discrete-time feedback systems. 


11.1 LINEAR FEEDBACK SYSTEMS 


The general configuration of a continuous-time LT1 feedback system is shown in Fig- 
ure 1 1.3(a) and that of a discrete-time LT1 feedback system in Figure 11.3(b). Because of 


W) 
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Figure f T .3 Basis feedback system 
configurations in (a) continuous time 
and (b) discrete time. 
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the typical applications in which feedback is utilized, it is natural to restrict the systems in 
these figures to be causal. This will be our assumption throughout the chapter, In that case, 
the system functions in Figure 11.3 can be interpreted either as unilateral or as bilateral 
transforms, and, as a consequence of causality, the ROC’s associated with them will always 
be to the right of the rightmost pole for Laplace transforms and outside the outermost pole 
for ^-transforms, 

It should also be noted that the convention, used in Figure U.3{a) is that riO, the 
signal fed back, is subtracted from the input x{t) to form *?(t). The identical convention 
is adopted in discrete lime. Historically, this convention arose in tracking -sy stent applica- 
tions, where x(t) represented a desired command and e(t) represented the error between 
the command and the actual response r(0. This was the case, for example, in our discus- 
sion of the pointing of a telescope. In more general feedback systems, pit) and e[/t ], the 
discrete-time counterpart of e(r), may not correspond to or be directly interprelable as emir 
signals. 

The system function, ff(.v) in Figure 1 1 3(a) or ff(r) in Figure 1 1 3(b) is referred to 
as the system function of the forward path and G(i) or G(z) as the system function of the 
feedback path. The system function of the overall system of Figure 11.3(a) or (b) ts referred 
to as the closed-loop systemfunenon and will be denoted by £)(,?) or £(z). In Sections 9,8, 1 
and 1 0.8 1 , we derived expressions for die system functions of feedback interconnections 
of LTI systems. Applying these results to the feedback systems of Figure 1 1 .3, we obtain 


GCO = 
Q(z) = 


Yis) 
X(s) 
Y(Z ) 
Xiz) 


H(s) _ 

1 + G(s)H(sY 
H(z) 

1+ GizWiz)' 


(ll.l) 

013 ) 


Equations (11.1) and (11*2) represent the fundamental equations for the study of LTI feed- 
back systems. Iti the following sections, we use these equations as the basis for gaining 
insight into the properties of feedback systems and for developing several tools for their 
analysis. 


1 1*2 SOME APPLICATIONS AND CONSEQUENCES OF FEEDBACK 

In the introduction, we provided a brief, intuitive look at some of the properties and uses 
of feedback systems, In this section, we examine a number of the characteristics and ap- 
plications of feedback in somewhat more quantitative terms, using the basic feedback 
equations (11,1) and (1 J .2) as a starting point. Our purpose is to provide an introduction 
to and an appreciation for the applications of feedback, rather than to develop anj? of these 
applications in detail. In the sec dons that follow, we focus in more depth on several specific 
techniques for analyzing feedback systems that am useful in a wide range of problems, 
including many of the applications that we are about to describe. 

11*2.1 Inverse System Design 

In some applications, one would like to synthesize the inverse of a given continuous- time 
system. Suppose that this system has system function F(j), and consider the feedback 
system shown in Figure 11.4. Applying equation (11.1) with //(s) = K and G (£ ) - 
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Figure 1 1 .4 Form of a feedback 

system used in impiementrig the in- 
verse of tiie system with system func- 
tion P{$). 


we find that the closed-loop system function is 


Q{ 0 


K 

1 + KP(s) 


If the gain K is sufficiently large so that A '/*($) » 1, then 


G(J)“ 


1 

PtiY 


( 11 . 3 ) 


' 1 1 . 4 ) 


in which case the feedback system approximates the inverse of the system with system 
function P(s). 

It is important to note that the result in eq. (1 ] ,4) requires that the gain K be suffi- 
ciently high, but is otherwise not dependent on the precise value of the gain. Operational 
amplifiers arc one class of devices that provide this kind of gain and are widely used in 
feedback systems. One common application of the inversion inherent in eq (114) is in the 
implementation of integrators. A capacitor has the property that its current is proportional 
to the derivative of the voltage By inserting a capacitor in the feedback path around an 
operational amplifier, the differentiation property of the capacitor is inverted u> provide 
integration. This specific application is explored in more detail in Problems 11.50-1 1.52. 

Although our discussion is for the most part restricted to linear systems, it is worth 
pointing out that this same basic approach is commonly used in inverting ? nonlinearity, 
For example, systems for which the output is the logarithm of the input are commonly im- 
plemented by utilizing the exponential current-voltage characteristics of a diode as feed- 
back around an operational amplifier. This is explored in more detail in Problem 1 1 53. 


1 1 .2.2 Compensation for Nonideal Elements 

Another common use of feedback is to correct for some of the nonideal properties of the 
open-loop system. For example, feedback is often used in the design of amplifiers to pro- 
vide constant-gain amplification in a given frequency band, and in fact, it is this applica- 
tion, pioneered by H, S, Black at Bell Telephone Laboratories in the 1920s. that is generally 
considered to have been the catalyst for the development of feedback control as a practical 
and useful system design methodology. 

Specifically, consider an open -bop frequency response Htju>) which prov ides am- 
plification over the specified frequency band, but which is not constant over that range. 
For example, operational amplifiers or the vacuum tube amplifiers of concern to Black and 
his colleagues typically provide considerable, but not precisely controlled, amplification 
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While such devices can provide raw amplification levels of several orders of magnitude, 
the price one pays for this includes uncertain levels of amplification (hat can fluctuate 
with frequency, time, temperature, etc., and that can also introduce unwanted phase and 
nonlinear distortions What Black proposed was placing such a powerful, but uncertain and 
erratic, amplifier in a feedback loop as in Figure 1 1.3(a) with {?(.$) chosen to be constant, 
Le., 0{s) = K, In this case, the closed-loop frequency response is 


Q( m) 

If, over the specified frequency range. 


1 ■+ KH{ jw} 


\KH(jv)\ 1 r 

then 


Qijco) = 


1 _ 

K 


(U.5) 

( 11 - 6 ) 

01.7) 


That is, the closed- loop frequency response is constant, as desired. This of course assumes 
that the system in the feedback path can be designed so that its frequency response G{juf) 
has a coolant gain K over the desired frequency band, which is precisely what we assumed 
we could not ensure for if (/*>), The difference between the requirement on and that 

on G(7*n), however, is that must provide amplification, whereas, from eq, (U.7). 

we see that for the overall closed-loop system to provide a gain greater than unity, K must 
be less than 1. That is, <?OVu)niust be an attenuator over the specified range of frequencies. 
In general, an attenuator with approximately fiat frequency characteristics is considerably 
easier to realize than an amplifier with approximately flat frequency response (since an 
attenuator can be constructed from passive elements). 

The use of feedback to flatten the frequency response incurs some cost, however, 
and it is this fact that led to the considerable skepticism with which Black’s idea was met. 
In particular, from eqs. (1 1.6) and (11,7), we see that 

i = G(». (11.8) 


so thai the closed-loop gain UK will be substantially less than the open-Joopgain |//(/<u)|. 
This apparently significant loss of gain, attributable to what Black referred to as degen- 
erative or negative feedback, was initially viewed as a serious weakness in his negative- 
feedback amplifier. Indeed, the effect had been known for many years and had led to 
the conviction that negative feedback was not a particularly useful mechanism. However, 
Black pointed out that what one gave up in overall gain was often more than offset by the 
reduced sensitivity of the overall closed-loop amplifier: The closed-loop system function 
is essentially equaltoeq. (11.7), independently of variations in Hijv}, as long as |7?(;w)| 
is large enough. Thus, if the open-loop amplifier is initially designed with considerably 
more gain than is actually needed, the closed-loop amplifier will pm vide the desired lev- 
els of amplification with greatly reduced sensitivity. This concept and its application to 
extending the bandwidth of an amplifier are explored in Problem 1 1.49. 
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1 1 . 2.3 Stabilization of Unstable Systems 

As mentioned in the introduction, one use of feedback systems is to stabilize systems that, 
without feedback are unstable. Examples of this kind of application include the control of 
the trajectory of a rocket, the regulation of nuclear reactions in a nuclear power plant, the 
stabilization of an aircraft, and the natural and regulatory control of animal populations. 

To illustrate how feedback can be used to , stabilize an unstable system, let us consider 
a simple first-order continuous-time system with 

ff(j) = It 1.9) 

s a 


With a > t>, the system is unstable. Choosing the system function to be a constant 
gain A", we see that the closed-loop system function in eq. (1 1.1) becomes 


QOrt 




1 + KHts) 
b 

x ti+ Kb' 


( 11 . 10 ) 


The closed-loop system wdl be stable if the pole is moved into the left half of the v-planc. 
This will be the case if 


K>“: ( 11 - 11 ) 

b 

'Thus, we can stabilize the system with a constant gain in the feedback loop if that gain is 
chosen to satisfy eq, (1 1 .1 1), This type of feedback system is referred to as a proportional 
feedback system, since the signal that is fed back ig proportional to the output oi the system. 
As another example, consider the second-order system 

HU) = -A-. (J 1.12) 

Iffl > 0, the system is an oscillator {i.e., H(s) has its poles on the yto-axis), and the impulse 
response of the system is sinusoidal, Ff a < 0. H{s) has one poie in the left-half plane 
and one in the right-half plane. Thus, in ehber case, the system is unstable. In fact, as 
considered in Problem 1 1 .56, the system function given in eq. ( II, 12) with a < 0 can be 
used to model the dynamics of the inverted pendulum described in the introduction. 

Let us first consider the use of proportional feedback for this second-order system; 
that is, wc take 


G(s) = K. 


Substituting into eq, (ll .1 we obtain 


Q(s ) = 


h 

s*~+Ta — Kb) 


,(11.13) 


(1U4) 
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In our discussion of second-order systems in Chapter 6, we considered a transfer function 
of the foim 


o> 


s 2 + 2 + <*)-' 


(11.15) 


For such a system to be stable, must be real and positive (i.e., a>l > 0), and £ must 
be positive (corresponding to positive damping). Fromeqs. (J1.14) and (11.1 5), it follows 
that with proportional feedback we can only influence the value of and consequently, 
we cannot stabilize the system becanse we cannot introduce any damping. To suggest a 
type of feedback that can be used to stabilize this system, recall the mass-spring-dashpot 
mechanical system described in our examination of second-order systems in Section 6,5.2. 
We saw that damping in that system was the result of the inclusion of a dashpot, which 
provided a restoring force proportional to the velocity of the mass, This suggests that we 
consider proportwnal-plus-derwative feedback, that is, a G(j) of the form 


C(s) = K\ + K 2 s, 


(11.16) 


which yields 


G(') - 


s 1 + bKys + {a -F K\b)' 


(H.17) 


The closed -loop poles will be in the left-half plane, and hence, the closed-loop system will 
be stable as long as we choose AT| and K 2 to guarantee that 


bK 2 > 0. 


a ■+■ K\ b "> 0 . 


11.18) 


The preceding discussion illustrates how feedback can be used to stabilize contin- 
uous-time systems. The stabilization of unstable systems is an important application oT 
feedback for discrete-time systems as well, Examples of discrete-time systems that are 
unstable in the absence of feedback are models of population growth, To illustrate how 
feedback can prevent the unimpeded growth of populations, let us con sidera simple model 
for the evolution of the population of asingle species of animal Let v[/il denote the number 
of animals in Lhe nth generation, and assume that without the presence of any impeding 
influences, the birthrate is such that the population would double each generation, In this 
case, the basic equation for the population dynamics of the species is 

\[n] - 2y[n - 11 + e\ n] t (11.19) 

where e[u] represents any additions to or deletions from the population that aie caused by 
external influences. 

This population mo-del is obviously unstable, with an impulse response that grows 
exponentially However, in any ecological system, there are a number of factors that will 
inhibit the growth of a population. For example, limits on the food supply for the species 
will manifest themselves through a reduction in population growth when thc'number of 
animals becomes large. Similarly, if the species has natural enemies, it is often reasonable 
to assume that the population of the predators will grow when the population of the prey 
increases and, consequently, that the presence of natural enemies will retard population 
growth. In addition to natural influences such as these, there may be effects introduced by 
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humans that arc aimed at population control. For example, the food supply or the predator 
population may fall under human regulation In addition, stocking lakes with fish or im- 
porting animals from other areas can be used to promote growth, and the control of hunting 
or fishing can also provide a regulative effect. Because all of these influences depend on 
the si/e of the population (either naturally or by design), they represent feedback effects. 

Based on ihe preceding discussion, we can separate drtl iJito two parts by means of 
the equation 


e[n] = a[nj - r|«|. (1 1 20) 

where r[wj represents the effect of the regulative influences described m the previous para- 
graph and x[n] incorporates any other external effects, such as the migration ol animals 
or natural disasters or disease. Note that we have included a minus sign in eq. (11 .20), 
This is consistent with our convention of using negative feedback, and here it also has the 
physical interpretation that, since the uninhihited growth of the population is unstable, the 
feedback lerm plays the role of a retarding influence. To see how the population can be 
controlled by the presence or this feedback term, suppose that the regulative influences ac- 
count for the depletion of a fixed proportion 0 of the population in each generation. Since, 
according to our model, the surviving fraction of each generation will double in size, it 
follows that 


y\n] = 2(1 - P)y[n- 1] + *[n}. (11.21) 

Comparing eq, (11,21) with eqs. (11,19) and (11. 20), we see that 

r[n] = 2&y\n- If (11,22) 

The factor of 2 here represents the fact that the depletion of the present population de- 
creases the number of births in the next generation 

This example of the use of feedback is illustrated in Figure 1 1.5. Here, the system 
function of the forward path is obtained from eq, ( 11,19) as 

HiZ) = 1 - 2i- "’ C1123) 

while from eq r (1 1.22) the system function of the feedback path is 

G{z) = 2pz \ (11.24) 



Figure 1 1 .5 Block diagram erf a 
simple feedback model of population 
dynamics. 
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Consequently, the closed-loop system function is 


QiV = 


Hiz) 

1 + G{z>Hiz) 


1 

f- 2(1-0 )z 1 


(11.25) 


If J9 < 1/2, the closed-loop system is still unstable, whereas ins stable 1 if 1/2 < £ < 3/2. 

Clearly, this example of population growth and control is extremely simplified. For 
instance, the feedback model of eq, < \ 1,22) does not account for the fact that the part of 
r[n] which is due to the presence of natural enemies depends upon the population of the 
predators, which in turn has its own growth dynamics. Such effects can be incorporated 
by making the feedback model more complex to reflect the presence of other dynamics 
in an ecological system, and the resulting models for the evolution of interacting species 
are extremely important in ecological studies. However, even without the incorporation 
of these effects, the simple model that we have described here does illustrate the basic 
ideas of how feedback can prevent both the unlimited proliferation of a species and its 
extinction. In particular, we can see at an elementary level how human -induced factors 
can be used. For example, if a natural disaster or an increase in the population of natural 
enemies causes a drastic decrease in the population of a species, a tightening of limits 
on hunting or fishing and accelerated efforts to increase the population can be used to 
decrease j8 in order to destabilize the system to allow for rapid growth, until a normal-size 
population is again attained. 

Note also that for this type of problem, it is not usually the case that one wants 
strict stability. If the regulating influences are such that fi -1/2, and if all other external 
influences are zero (i.e., if x[n\ = 0),then y[n] = yin - 1]. Therefore, as long as x\n] is 
small and averages to zero over several generations, a value of = 1/2 will result in an 
essentially constant population. However for this value of £1 the system is unstable, since 
eq. ( 1 1 ,2 1 ) then reduces to 


v[n] = y[n - 1| 4- jt[h]. (11.26) 

That U, the system is equivalent to an accumulator. Thus, if i[u] is a unit step, the output 
grows without bound. Consequently, if a steady trend is expected in x[nl caused, for 
example, by a migration of animals into a region, a value of £ > 1/2 would need to be 
used to stabilize the system and thus to keep the population within bounds and maintain 
an ecological balance. 

1 1.2.4 Sampled-Data Feedback Systems 

In addition to dealing with problems such as the one just described, discrete-time feedback 
techniques are of great importance in a wide variety of applications involving continuous- 
time systems. The flexibility of digital systems has made the smplementation of sampled- 
data feedback systems an extremely attractive option. In such a system, the output of a 
continuous-time system is sampled, some processing is done on the resulting sequence 
of samples, and a discrete sequence of feedback commands is generated. This sequence 


'Although, in the context of our population example, £ could never exceed unity, since £ I corre- 
sponds to removing more than 100% of the papulation 
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is then converted to a continuous-time signal that is fed back to and subtracted from the 
external input to produce the actual input to the continuous-time system. 

Clearly, the constraint of causality on feedback systems imposes a restriction on the 
process of converting the discrete-time feedback signal to a continuous-time signal (e,g,, 
ideal lowpass filtering or any noncausal approximation of it is not allowed). One of the 
most widely used conversion systems is the zero-order hold (introduced in Section 7 1 .2). 
The structure of a sampled-data feedback system involving a zero-order hold is depicted m 
Figure 1 1 6(a), In the figure, we haye a continuous-time LTI system with system function 
H (s) that is .sampled to produce a dsscrete-time sequence 

P[n] = y\nT). (11.27) 

The sequence p[n ] is then processed by a di>crete-rime LTI system with system 
function Gfc), and the resulting output is put through a zero-order hold tn produce the 
continuous-time signal 


zU) = d[ri\ for mT < f < (« + l)]" (11.28) 

This signal is subtracted from the external input x(t) to produce 



(a) 



(b) 


Figure 1 1 *6 (a) A sampled-data feedback system using a zero-order hold; 
(b) equivalent discrete-time system. 
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Suppose also that .*{f ) is constant over intervals of length 7. That is, 

jr(f) = r\i^ for nT ^ t < (n + 1)7, HI .29) 

where r[n] ii a discrete-time sequence. This is an approximation that is usually valid in 
practice, as the sampling rate is typically fast enough so that jr(ri does not change appre- 
ciably over intervals of length T. Furthermore, in many applications, the external input is 
itself actually generated by applying a zero-order hold operation to a discrete sequence. 
For example, in systems such as advanced aircraft, the external inputs represenl human 
operator commands that arc themselves first processed digitally and then converted back 
to continuous-time input signals. Because the zero-order hold is a linear operation, the 
feedback system of Figure 1 1.6(a) when r(/) is given by eq. (11,29) is equivalent to the 
system of Figure 11.6(b). 

As shown in Problem II 60, the discrete-time system with input and output 
p[n] is an LT1 system with system function 7(z) that is related to the continuous-lime 
system function //(s) by means of a step-invariant transformation. Thai is, if ,v(i) is the 
step response of the continuous-time system, then the step response q\n\ ot the discrete- 
time system consists of equally spaced samples of s(0 Mathematically, 

q[ii\ = *0 17) for all «. 

Once we have determined F(z)> we have a completely discrete- time feedback system 
model (Figure 11.6(b)) exactly capturing the behavior of the continuous-time feedback 
system (Figure 11.6(a)) at the sampling instants t = nT, and we can then consider de- 
igning the feedback .system function G(<;) to achieve our desired objectives, An example 
of designing such a satnpled-data feedback system to stabilize an unstable continuous-lime 
system is examined in detail in Problem 1 1.60, 

1 1 .2.5 Tracking Systems 

As mentioned in Section i 1.0, one of the important applications of feedback is in the 
design of systems in which the objective is to have the output track or follow the input. 
There is a broad range of problems in which hacking is an important component. For 
example, the telescope-pointing problem discussed m Section 11.0 is a tracking problem: 
The feedback system of Figures 11.1(c) and (d) has as its input the desired pointing angle, 
and the purpose of the feedback loop is to provide a mechanism for driving the telescope 
to follow the input. In airplane autopilots the input is the desired flight path of the vehicle, 
and the autopilot feedback system uses the aircraft control surfaces (rudder, ailerons, and 
elevator) and thrust control in order to keep the aircraft on the prescribed course. 

To illustrate some of the issues that arise in the design of tracking systems, con- 
sider the discrete-time feedback system depicted in Figure 1 1 .7(a)- The examination of 
discrete-time tracking systems of this form often arises in analyzing the characteristics of 
sampled-daia tracking systems for continuous-time applications. One example of such a 
system is a digital autopilot. In Figure 11.7(a), fi r (z) denotes the system function of the 
system whose output is to be controlled. This system is often referred tej as the plant, a term 
that can be traced to applications such as the control of power plants, heating systems, and 
chemical-processing plants. The system function H t {z) represents a compensator, which 
is the element to be designed. Here, the input to the compensator is the tracking error — 
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y[n] 


(a) 



{t» 


Figure 11.7 (a) Discrete-time 
tracking system; (t>) tracking sys- 
tem of (a) with a disturbance d[n) in 
the feedback path accounting for the 
presence of measurement errors 


that is, the difference <?[«] between the input *[/t] and the output y[n]. The output of the 
compensator is the input to the plant (for example, the actual voltage applied to the motor 
in the feedback system of Figures 1 1 .1(c) and (d) or the actpal physical input to the drive 
system of the rudder of an aircraft). 

To simplify notation, let H{z) = In thiscase, the application of eq (11 2) 

yields the relationship 


y<z) = T-run x W- nun 

1 + H(z) 

Also, since Y(z) = H(z)E{z\ it follows that 

£M = irk)^ < 1L32 > 

or, specializing to z - we ebuin 

E(en = i + L^) xien - 01 - B) 

Equation ( 11 33) provides us with some insight into the design of tracking systems. Specif- 
ically, for good tracking performance, we would like efrt] or, equivalently, to be 

small. That is. 


1 

J + H(eW\ 


Xie**) ~ 0 , 


(II 34) 


Consequently, for that Tange of frequencies for which Y(^ JW ) is nonzero, we would like 
to be large. Thus, we have one of the fundamental principles of feedback system 
design: Good tracking performance requires a large gain. This desire for a Large gain, 
however, must typically be tempered, for several reasons. One reason is that if the gain 
is loo large, the closed-loop system may have undesirable characteristics i such ds too little 
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damping) or might in fact become unstable, This possibility is discussed in the next section 
and is also addressed by the methods developed in subsequent sections. 

In addition to the issue of stability, there are other reasons for wanting to limit the gain 
in a tracking system. For example, in implementing such a system, we must measure the 
output y[/i] in order to compare it to the command input x[rt], and any measuring device 
used will have inaccuracies and error sources (such as thermal noise in the electronics 
of the device). In Figure 1 1.7(b), we have included these error sources in the form of a 
disturbance input d[n] in the feedback, loop. Some simple system function algebra yields 
the following relationship between Yu) and the transforms X(z) and D{z\ of jr[n] andd[,rj]: 


yu) 


m) 

l + HU) 


■ 

X(z) 


ffU) 

1 +H{z) 


D(z) 


( 11 . 35 ) 


From this expression, we see that inorderto minimize the influence ofd[n] on y[«], we 
would like MU) to be small so that the second term on the right-hand side of eq. (11.35) 
is small. 

From the preceding development, we see that the goals of tracking and of minimiz- 
ing the effect of measurement errors are conflicting, and one must take this into account in 
coining up with an acceptable system design. In general, the design depends on more de- 
tailed information concerning the characteristics of the input x[n\ and the disturbance d[n]. 
For example, in many applications ic[rt} has a significant amount of its energy concentrated 
ai low frequencies, while measurement error sources such as thermal noise have a great 
deal of energy at high frequencies. Consequently, one usually designs the compensator 
HtU) so that |tf(c^ rJ )| is large at low frequencies and is small for w near ±ir. 

There are a variety of other issues that one must consider in designing tracking sys- 
tems, such as the presence of disturbances at other points in the feedback loop. (For exam- 
ple, the effect of wind on the motion of an aircraft must be taken into account in designing 
an autopilot.) The methods of feedback system analysis introduced in this chapter provide 
the necessary tools for examining each of these issues. In Problem 11.57, we use some 
of these tools to investigate several other aspects of the problem of designing tracking 
systems. 


1 1.2.6 Destabilization Caused by Feedback 

As well as having many applications, feedback can have undesirable effects and can in 
fact cause instability. For example, consider the telescope-pointing sysiem illustrated in 
Figure 11,1. From the discussion in the preceding section, we know that it would be de- 
sirable to have a large amplifier gain in order to achieve good performance in tracking the 
desired pointing angle. Or the other hand, as we increase the gain, we are likely to obtain 
faster tracking response at the expense of a reduction in system damping, resulting in sig- 
nificant overshoot and ringing in response to changes in the desired angle. Furthermore, 
instability can result if the gain is increased too much. 

Another common example of the possible destabilizing effect of feedback is feed- 
back in audio systems. Consider the situation depicted in Figure ll.S(a). Here, a loud- 
speaker produces an audio signal that is an amplified version of the sounds picked up by a 
microphone. Note that in addition to other audio inputs, the sound coming from the speaker 
itself may be sensed by the microphone. How strong this particular signal is depends upon 
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(b) 



Figure 1 1 .& (a) Pictorial repre- 
sentation of the phenomenon of audio 
feedback; (b) block diagram represen- 
tation of (a): £c) block diagram in (b) 
redrawn as a negative feedback sys- 
tem (Afote; $~ s *\s the system function 
of a T-second time delay,) 


the distance between the speaker and the microphone, Specifically, because of the attenu- 
ates properties of air, the strength of the signal reaching the microphone from the speaker 
decreases as the distance between the speaker and the microphone increases. In addition, 
due to the finite speed of propagation of sound waves, there is time delay between the 
signal produced by the speaker and that sensed by the microphone. 

TTilS audio feedback system is represented in block diagram form in Figure 1 1 8(b), 
Here, the constant K 2 in the feedback path represents the attenuation, and T is the prop- 
agation delay. The constant Ki is the amplifier gain. Also, note that the output from the 
feedback path is added to the external input. This is an example of positive feedback As 
discussed at the beginning of the section, the use of a negaiive sign in the definition of 
the basic feedback system of Figure 1 1.3 is purely conventional, and positive and nega- 
tive feedback systems can be analyzed using the same tools. For example, as il -unrated in 
Figure 1 1 8(c), the feedback system of Figure 1 1 .8(b) can be written as a negaiive fccuback 
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system by adding a minus sign to the feedback-path system function. From this figure and 
from eq. (Ill), we can determine the cloiied-loop system function. 


Q(s) 


JCi 

l -K ] K 2 e- sT 


( 11 . 36 ) 


Later we will return to this example., and, using a technique that we will develop in 
Section LI ,3, we will show that the system of Figure 1 L.8 is unstable if 


K]K 2 > 1 . 


( 1137 ) 


Since the attenuation due to the propagation of bound through the air decreases (i,e., K 2 
increases) as the distance between the speaker and the microphone decreases, if the mi- 
crophone is placed too close to the speaker, so that eq, (11. 37) is satisfied, the system will 
be unstable. The result of this instability is an excessive amplification and distortion of 
audio signals. 

It is interesting to note that positive, or what Black referred to as regenerative, feed- 
back had also been known for some time before he invented his negative feedback am- 
plifier and, ironically, had been viewed as a very useful mechanism (in contrast to the 
skeptical view of negative feedback). Indeed, positive feedback can be useful. For exam- 
ple, it was already known in the 1 920s that the destabilizing infl uence of positive feedback 
could be used to generate oscillating signals. This use of positive feedback is illustrated in 
Problem 11.54. 

In this section, we have described a number of the applications of feedback. These 
and others, such as the use of feedback in the implementation of recursive discrete-time 
filters (see Problem 11.55). are considered in more detail in the problems at the end of the 
chapter. From our examination of the uses of feedback and the possible stabilizing and 
destabilizing effects that it can have, it is clear that some care must be taken in designing 
and analyzing feedback systems to ensure that the closed-loop system behaves in a desir- 
able fashion. Specifically, in Sections 1 1.2.3 and J 1.2.6, we have seen several examples 
of feedback systems in which the characteristics of the closed-Ioop system can be signif- 
icantly altered by changing the values of one or two parameters m the feedback system. 
In the remaining sections of this chapter, we develop several techniques for analyzing the 
effect of changes in such parameters on the closed-loop system and for designing systems 
to meet desired objectives such as stability, adequate damping, etc. 


1 1 .3 ROOT-LOCUS ANALYSIS OF LINEAR FEEDBACK SYSTEMS 

As we have seen in a number of the examples and applications we have discussed, a 
useful type of feedback system is that in which the system has an adjustable gain K as- 
sociated with ii. As this gain is varied, it is of interest to examine how the poles of the 
closed-loop system change, since the locations of these poles tell us a great deal about the 
behavior of the system. For example, in stabilizing an unstable system, the adjustable gain 
is uiied to move the poles into the left-half plane for a continuous-time system or inside 
the unit circle for a discrete-time sysiem. In addition, in Problem 11.49, we show that 
feedback can be used to broaden the bandwidth of a first-order system by moving the pole 
so as to decrease the time eonstamof the system, Furthermore, just as feedback can be used 
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ro relocate the poles to improve system performance, as we saw in Section 11 2.6, there 
is the potential danger that with an improper choice of feedback a stable system can be 
destabilized, which is usually undesirable. 

In this section we discuss a particular method tor examining the locus (he T the path) 
in the complex plane of the poles of the dosed^loop system as an adjustable gam is varied. 
The procedure, referred to as the rrtof-locus' metfietd, h a graphical technique for plotting 
the closed-loop poles of a rational system function £?(j) or £(<:) as a function, of the value 
of the gain. The technique works in an identical manner for both continuo us-time and 
discrete-time .systems. 

I T .3.1 An introductory Example 

To illustrate the basic nature of the root- locus method for analyzing a feedback system, let 
us reexamine the discrete- time example considered in the preceding section and specified 
by the system functions 

[eq. (11.23)] H(z) - — = -L_ HI. 38) 

and 

feq. (1 1.24)1 G(s) - 2 pz ' - 2 A (11.35) 

■L 

where ft now is viewed as an adjustable gain. Then, as we noted earlier, the closed-loop 
system function is 

[«i. 01.25)] a* - , ‘ 3. „> 

In this example, it is straightforward to identify the closed-loop pole as being located at 
z = 2(1 — ft). In Figure 11. 9(a), wc have plotted the locus of the pole for the system as ft 
varies from (I to In pan (b) of the figure, we have plotted the locus as ft varies from 0 
to -co. In each plot, we have indicated the point z = 2, which -is the open -loop pole [i.e_, 
it is the pole of £?U) for fi — 01 As ft increases from 0, the pole moves to the left of the 
point z — 2 along the real axis, and we have indicated this by including an arrow on the 
thick line to show how the pole changes as fi is increased. Similarly, for fi < 0, the pole of 
Q(z) moves lo the right of z = 2, and the direction of the arrow in Figure 11 9(b) indicates 
how the pole changes as the magnitude of ft increases. For U2 < fi < 3/2, the pole lies 
inside the unit circle, and thus, the system is stable. 

As a second example, consider a continuous^time feedback system with 

01.41) 

and 

G(s) = — , (1142) 

s 

where ft again represents the adjustable gain. Since ff(x ) and G(j) in this example are 
algebraically identical to H(z) and G{z), respectively, in the preceding example, the same 
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Figure 11.9 Root focus for the 
dosecHoop system ep. Ill ,40) as 
the value of \s varied: (a) 0 > 0 S 
(o) f3 < 0 Note that we have marked 
the point 2 — 2 that corresponds to 
the pole location when jS - 0. 


will be true for the closed-loop system function 


<2(v) 


s 

7 zr 2{\~P) 


(11.43) 


vis-a-vis Q{z), and the locus of the pole as a function of 0 will be identical to the locus in 
that example. 

The relationship between these two examples stresses the fact that the locus of 
the poles is determined by the algebraic expressions for the system functions of the for- 
ward and feedback paths and is not inherently associated with whether the system is a 
continuous-time or discrete-time system. However, the interpretation of the result is inti- 
mately connected with its continuous-time cr discrete-time context, In the discrete-time 
case U is the location of the poles in relation to the unit circle that is important, whereas 
in the continuous-time case it is their location in relation to the imaginary axis. Thus, 
as we have seen for the discrete-time example in eq. ill .40, the system is stable for 
1/2 < fi < 3/2, while the continuous-time system of eq. { 11 .43) is stable for /3 > 1 . 


1 1,3.2 Equation for the Closed-Loop Poles 

In the simple example considered in the previous section the root locus was easy ro plot, 
since we could first explicitly determine the closed-loop pole as a function of the gain 
parameter and then plot the location of the pole as we changed the gain. For more complex 
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systems* one cannot expect to find, such simple closed- form expressions forthe closed-loop 
poles. However it is still possible to sketch accurately the locus of the poles as the value 
of the gain parameter is varied from -ao to +*, without actually solving for the location of 
the poles for any specific value of the gain. This technique for determining the root locus is 
extremely useful in gaining insight into the characteristics of a feedback system, Also* as 
we develop the method, we will see that once we have determined the root locus, there is a 
relatively straightforward procedure for determining the value of the gain parameter that 
produces a closed-loop pole at any specified location along the root locus. We will phrase 
our discussion in terms of the Laplace transform variable j, with the understanding that it 
applies equally well to the discrete-time case. 

Consider a modification of the basic feedback system of Figure 1 1 3(a), where either 
or H ( s ) i s cascaded with an adjustable gai n K. This is il 1 ustrated in Figure 11 , 10. In ei- 
ther of these cases, the denominator of the closeddoop system function is 1 + K G(s)H ir). 2 
Therefore, the equation foi the poles of the closed-loop system are the solutions of the 
equation 


1 + KG(s)H{s) = 0. 


(11.44) 


x{t) 



y(’) 


Q(s) = 


KH(s) 

1 + KH(s)G'(s) 


(a) 


x(t) 



Q(sJ- 


Hfs) 

1 + 


lb) 


Figure 1 1.10 Feedback systems 
containing an adjustable gain' (a) sys- 
tem in which the gain is located In the 
forward path, (b) system with the qain 
m the feedback path 


'In the following discussion, we ^suira Ibi simplicity (hat (here is no poie-zetv Cdiicdliition id the 
product The presence of such pole- zero cancellations does not cause any real difficulties, and ihc 

procedure we will outline here is easily extended to that case l Problem II .32). In fact, the simple example at 
(he start of Ihis scolion r I ] 41) and ( 1 1 42)J does involve a pole-?ero cancelldlion, at i = 0 
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Rewriting eq. (1 L44), we obtain the basic equation determining the closed-loop poles: 

G(s)Ff(*) = - i. (11.45) 

A 

The technique for plotting the root locus is based on the properties of this equation and its 
solutions- In the remainder rf this section, we will discuss some of these properties and 
indicate how they can be exploited in determining the root locus, 

f 7 .3*3 The End Points of the Root Locus: The Closed-Loop 
Poles for K = 0 and |K| = 

Perhaps the most immediate observation that one can make about the root locus is that 
obtained by examining eq. (11,45) for K = 0 and iC| = x. For K = 0, the solution of 
this equation must yield the poles of Gix)H(s), since 1/K = ». To illustrate, recall the 
example given by eqs, (1141) and (11,42), If we let /$ play the rule of K , we see that 
eq. (1 1.45) becomes 


2_ = J_ 

s- 2 ~ & 


(11,46) 


Therefore, for /3 = 0, the pole of the .system will be located at the pole of 2/is — 2) O.e., 
at x = 2), which agrees with what we depicted in Figure 1 1 .9, 

Suppose now that[Al ■= Then UK = 0, so that the solutions of eq (.11.45) must 
approach the zeros of C(j)Zf(y). If the order of the numerator of G{s)H{s) is smaller than 
that of the denominator then some of these zeros, equal in number to the difference in 
order between the denominator and numerator, will be at infinity. 

Referring again to eq. (11 ,46), since the order of the denominator of 2f{$ — 2) is l, 
while the older of the numerator is zero, we conclude that in this example there is one 
zero at infinity and no zeros in the finite .r-plane Thus, as \fi\ -*> the closed-loop pole 
approaches infinity. Again, this agrees with Figure 11,9, in which the magnitude of the 
pole increases without bound as |j8| -*» = for either fi > 0 or /3 < 0. 

While the foregoing observations provide us with basic information as to the closed' 
loop pole locations for the extreme values of K , the following result is the key to our being 
able to plot the root locus without actually solving for the closed-loop poles a.s explicit 
functions of the gain. 


T f .3.4 The Angle Criterion 

Consider again eq. (12,45), Since the right-hand side of this equation is real, a point 
can be a closed-loop pole only if the left-hand side of the equation, i.e., G(sn)H(sa), is also 
real. Writing 


GtoWfso) - |OU„)tf<i<»)| e/*<**ww (11,47) 

we sec that, for G(s^)Hisb) to be real, it must be true that 


(11.48) 
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That is, for ^ to be a closed- loop pole, we must have 

<G (so) H (joJ “ integer multiple of tt, (11,49) 

Returning to eq (11.46), we see immediately that in order for 2 /(j<] - 2] to be real, 
it is necessary that .vi be real, For more complex system functions, it is not as easy to 
determine the values of s$ for which G ($0 H (so) is real. However, as we w.ll sec, the use 
of the angle criterion given by eq. ( 1 1 .49), together with the geometric method described 
in Chapter 10 for evaluating <G (ao) H (jo)» greatly facilitates the determination of the 
root locus 

The angle criterion given by eq (11 ,49) provides us with a direct method for deter- 
mining whether a point Sri could be a closed-loop pole for some value of the gain K. A 
further examination of eq, (11.45) gives us a way in which to calculate the value of the 
gam corresponding to any point on the root locus. Specifically, suppose that satisfies 


<G (s\))H (jo) = odd multiple of tt. 
Thenf^^ = - l, and from cq. (1 1 .47) we wee that 

G {sy)H (.¥*>) = — |G (so) H . 
Substituting eq, (11.51) into eq (11 .45), we find that if 

K = 1 

|G (jy) H (Jn)| 

then Jo is a solution of the equation and hence a closed* loop pole. 
Similarly, if .in satisfies the condition 

‘KG{s\))H (jui) = even multiple of ir, 

then 


Thus, if 


£?(joi//(S(.) =*■ |G {\\)H <jo)| . 


K = - 


1 

G{sv)tiU o)| r 


(11.50) 

(11.51) 

(11.52) 

(11.53) 
(11*54) 

(11*55) 


then is a solution of eq. (11.45) and hence a-closed-loop pole. 

For the example given in eq, ( 1 1,46), if sq is on the real line and <' 2, then 


< 


= —TT, 


- 2 } 

and from eq. (11 52), the value of ft for which j (J is the closed-loop pole is 


(11.56) 




2 


2 


(11-57) 
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That is, 


jo = 2(1 - P). 


( 11 , 58 ) 


which agrees with eq, ( 1 1 .43). 

Summarizing the Iasi iwo observations that we have made, we see that the root locus 
for the closed-loop system, that is* the set of points in the complex, s-plane that are closed- 
loop poles for some value of A" as K varies from — tu +<*>, are precisely those points that 
satisfy the angle condition of eq. (1 1.49), Furthermore: 


1 , A point % for which 

Uti)H (Jo) = odd multiple of 7T (11.59) 

is on the root locus and is a closed-loop pole for sojne value of A" > 0, The value of 
the gain that makes sy a closed-loop pole is given by eq, { 11, 52), 

2, A point sp for which 

(su) — even multiple of 7T (11 60) 

is on the root locus and is a closed-loop pole for some value of A" < 0 The value of 
the gain that makes so a closed-loop pole is given by eq. ( 11. 55). 


Therefore, we have now reduced the problem of determining the root locus to that of 
searching for points that satisfy the angle requirements given by eqs, (11,59) and (11,60). 
These equations can be refined further to a set of properties that aid in sketching the root 
locus. Before discussing these properties* however* let us consider a simple example. 

Example 1 1 ■ 1 

Let 


ww -r;r 


0{5) - 


V + 2 


ill.hl) 


Recall that in Section 9.4 we discussed the geometric evaluation of Laplace transforms 
In that section, we saw that the angle of the rational Laplace transform 


FT k ~ 0*) 

Jt- I 

rj 

fT(f 

k - 1 


(11,621 


evaluated at some point ic the complex plane equals the sum. nf the angles of (he 
vectors from each of the *ero? to minus the sum of the angles, from each of the poles 
to jy. Applying this to the product of G{s)H($), where G<s) and tffs) are ns given in 
eq. (II 61 K we can determine geometrically thore points in the *-plane that vatisfy the 
angle criteria* eqs, (11. 59) and (11. 60), and therefore can sketch the root locus, 

In Figure 11.1 1 * we have plotted the pole* of G(* )H {s ) and h ave denoted by f? and 
<t> the angles from each of the poles to the point ,v,j. Let us firsi test the angle criterion 
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Figure 1 1 . 1 T Geometric procedure for evaluating angle criterion in Exam- 
ple 111. 

for points % on the real axis, To begin with, the angle contribution from both poles is 
zero when is on the real axis to the right of - 1 , Thus, 

<C?Oy)// (j(j> - t) — 0 ' 7r, Jo real and greater than — 1, t 11.63) 

and by eq. (ll.60) t these points are on the root locus for K < 0, For points between the 
two poles, the pole at — l contributes an angle of - w, and the pole at —2 contributes 0. 
Thus, 


<C{sa)H(sr) = -it, real, -2 < Jo < -1, (11.64) 

These point* are na the locus for K > 0, Finally, each pole contributes an angle of -tt 
when.iy, is real and less than -2, so that 


<G(Si>)/f (%) = -Sir, su real and less than -2, 

Therefore, these points are on the locus for K < 0. 

Let us now examine, points in the upper half of the s-plane. (Since the impulse 
responses aie real- valued, the complex poles occur in conjugate pairs, Therefore, we 
can immediately determitte the poles i n the lower half-plane after we have examined the 
upper half.) From Figure 1 11 1 . the angle of G (sq)H (j<j) at the point % is 

= -(& + $)- (11.65) 

Also, it is clear that as sq ranges over the upper half-plane (but not the real axis), we have 

0 < 0 < 7 t. 0<£<it (11 66) 

Thus, 

-2tt< 4G(i)ff(J)< 0, (11.67) 

There fore, we see immediately that no point in the upper half-plane can be on the Jl>cus 
for K <0 1 since <C(s)A/(j) never equals an even multiple of it). In addition, if jo is to 
be on the locus, for K > 0. we must have 


<G(sn)HM - -(0 + — -w t 


( 11 . 68 ) 
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or 


6 = it - tp. (11,69) 

Examining The geometry of Figure 11,11, we see that this occurs only for those points 
located on ihe straight line that is parallel to the imaginary axis and that bisects the line 
joining the poles at —1 and —2. We have now examined the entire s-plane and have 
determined all those points on the root locus. In addition, we fcnow that for K — 0, the 
closed-loop poles equal the poles of G{s)H{s\ and as |/fj — > the closed-loop poles 

go to the zeros of G(s)H(s). t which in this case are both at infinity. Putting these results 
together, we can draw the entire root locus, depicted in Figure 11.12, in which we have 
indicated the direction of increasing tf|. both for K > Oand foT K ■=. 0, 
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Figure n.12 Root locus for Example 1 1 ,1 , (a) K > 0; (b) K < 0, The 
poles of which are located at s = -1 and s = -2, are indicated. 

Note from the figure that for K > 0 there are two branches of the root locus and 
that the same is true for K < 0, The reason for the existence of two branches is Thai 
in this example the closed-loop system is a second-order system and consequently has 
two poles for any specified value of K. Therefore, the root locus has two branches, each 
of which traces the location of one of the closed-loop poles as A! is varied, and for any 
particular value of K„ there is one closed-loop pole on each branch. Again, if we wish to 
calculate the value of K for which a specific point s$ on the locus is a closed-loop pole, 
we can use eqs. (11,52) and (1 1.55) 
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1 1 .3.5 Properties of the Root Locus 

The procedure outlined in the preceding .subsection provides us, in principle, with a method 
for determining the root Locus for any continuous-time or discrete-titne LTl feedback sys- 
tem. That is, we simply determine, graphically or otherwise, all those points that satisfy 
eq. (11 .59) or eq, () 1 ,60) Fortunately, there are a number of other geometric properties 
concerning mot loci that make the sketching of a locus far less tedious. To begin our dis- 
cussion of these properties, let us assume that we have placed in the standard 

form 


G(s)H(i)'= 




+ bn 


n t* - ?*) 


; = t 


s n + a /f fj" ' + ■■■ + an 




1 


(11.70) 


where the /3/s denote the zeros and the a*’s denote the poles. In general, the.se may be 
complex, Also, from eq. (1T70), we see that we are assuming that the leading coeffi- 
cient in both the numerator and the denominator of G(s)//(.t) m + J . This can always be 
achieved by dividing the numerator and denominator by the denominator coefficient of j" 
and absorbing the resulting numerator coefficient of s m into the gain K. For example, 


3j 2 -h5j+2 s 




2 + h 4 i 




i + 5 


+ V T + 1 


(11-71) 


and the quantity (2/3JJC is then regarded as the overall gain that is varied in determining 
the root locus. 

We assume, in addition, that 


m ^ n t (11.72) 

which is the case that is usually encountered in practice, ^Problem 1 1,33 considers the case 
m > n.) The following are some properties that include earlier observations and that aid 
in sketching the root locus. 


Property!: For K ^ 0, the solutions of eq. (11 45) are the poles of G(s)//(ih Since 
we are assuming n poles, the root locus has rt branches, each one starting (for K = 0) 
at j pole of G{s)H(s). 


Property 1 includes the general version of a fact which we noted in Example 11.1: that 
there is one branch of the root locus for each closed-loop pole. The next property is also 
simply a restatement of one of our earlier observations. 


Property 2: As |Af| — + =e, each branch of the root locus approaches a iero of 

Ci(s)H(s). Since we are assuming that m & n, n — m of these zeros are at infinity. 
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Property 3: Pa.rt’i Of the real s-axis that tie to the lefl of an add number of real poies 

and zeros of CU )H[s) are on the root locus for K > 0, Parts of the real A-axis that lie 
to the left of an number (possibly zero) of poles and zeros of G(s)His) are on the 
root locus foj K < 0. 


We can show that Property 3 is true as follows: From our discussion in Example 11.1 
and from Figure 1 1 . 13(a), we see that if a point on the real .s-axis is to the right of a real 
poJt? or zero of G[s)fi{s) y that pole or zero contributes zero to <G{ai> )//(*> ). On the other 
hand, if s. j is to the left of n zero, that zero contributes +t r t whereas if is to the left of 
a pole, wc get a contribution of -tt (s:ncc we subtract the pole angles). Hence, if is to 
the left of an odd number of real poles and zeros, the toial contribution of these poles and 
zeros is art odd multiple of n, whereas if ,vj is to the left of an even number of real poles 
and zenjA, the total contribution is an even multiple of tt. From cqs, ( 1 1 .59) and ( J 1.60), 
wc will have the result stated in Property 3 if we can show that the total contribution 
from all poles and zeros with nonzero imaginary parts is an even multiple of tt, The key 
here is that such poles and zeros occur in complex -conjugate pairs, and wc can consider 
the contribution from each such pair, as illustrated in Figure 1 1.13(b). The symmetry' in 
the picture clearly indicates that the sum of the angles from this pair to any point a<> on the 
real axis is precisely 2rr, Summing over all conjugate zero pairs and subtracting the sum 
over all conjugate pole pairs, we get the desired result. Thus, any segment of the real line 




An^e of zero radians 


-e *- 




-fc — ©"4- 


Angle of tt radians 


tfte 


( 3 ) 



{t>} 


Figure 11.13 (at Angle contribu- 
tion from real pole s and zeros to a 
point on the real axis; (b) total angle 
contribution from a complex-conjugate 
pole pair to a point on the real axis. 
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between real poles or zeros is on the root locus either for K >0 or for K < 0. depending 
on whether it lies to the left of an odd or an even number of poles and zeros of G(s)H(s) 
As one consequence of Properties 1 through 3, consider a segment of the real axis 
between two poles of G{s)H{s), with no zeros between these poles. From Property l the 
root locus begins at the poles* and from Property 3 the entire portion of the real axis between 
the two poles will lie on the root locus for a positive or negative range of values af K. 
Therefore, as |/f| increases from zero, the two branches of the root locus that begin at these 
poles move toward each other along the segment of Lhe real axis between the poles. From 
Property 2* as | increases toward infinity; each branch of the root locus must approach 
a zen>. Since there are no zeros along that portion of the real axis, the only way that this 
can happen is if the branches break off into the complex plane for \K\ sufficiently large 
This is illustrated in Figure 11 12, in which the locus tor K > 0 has a portion between 
two red poles, As K is increased, the root locus eventually leaves the real axis, forming 
two complex-conjugate branches, Summarizing this discussion, we have the following 
property of the root locus: 


Property 4: Branches of the root locus between two real poles must break off into 
the complex plane for |tf| large enough. 


Properties 1—4 serve to illustrate how characteristics of the root locus can be de- 
duced from cqs, ( 1 1 .45), (1 1 .59), anti (1 1 ,60). In many cases* plotting the poles and zeros 
of G(s)H($) and then using these four properties suffices to provide a reasonably accurate 
sketch of the mot locus. iSee Examples 11,2 and 11.3.) In addition to these properties, 
however* there are numerous other characteristics of the root locus that allow one to ob- 
tain sketches of increasing accuracy. For example* from Property 2, we know that n - m 
branches of the rod locus approach infinity. In fact, these branches approach infinity at 
specific angles that can be calculated, and therefore* the branches are asymptotically par- 
allel to lines at these angles. Moreover, it is possible to draw in the asymptotes and then 
determine the point at which they intersect, These two properties and several others are 
illustrated in Problems 11.34-11.36 and 11.41—11 42, A more detailed development of 
the root-locus method can be found in more advanced texts such as those listed in the 
bibliography at the end of the book. 

In the remainder of this section we present two examples* one in continuous time 
and one .n discrete time* that illustrate how the four properties that we have just described 
allow us to sketch the root locus and to deduce the stability characteristics of a feedback 
system as the gain K is varied. 

Example 11.2 

Let 




s - I 

is -1- 1 X-' + 2.) 


U 1.73) 


Frttm Properties 1 and 2, the ruot locus for either K positive or K negative starts ;»t the 
points s — - 1 and s = -2. One branch terminates at the zero at y - ] and the other ai 
infinity. 

Let us first consider K > 0 The mol locus in this case is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 11.14(a), From Property 3, we can identify the regions of the real axis that are on 
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(b) 


Figure 11.14 Root locus for Example 11.2: (a) K > 0; (Jj) K < 0. The 
poles of G(s)tf(s) at s = -1 and 5 = '2 and the zero of <?(s)tf(s) at s = 1 
are indicated in the figure. 


the root locus for £ > 0— specifically.(Fk{s} < -2and-l < 0U{s} < 1 Therefore, one 
branch of the root locus for A! > Ooiiginatesat s = - 1 and approaches a — lastf — 
The other begins at j = -2 and extends to the left toward (R*{j} = ■ ^ as iC — » +*. 

Thus, we sec that for K > 0. tf K is sufficiently large, the system will become 
unstable, as one of the closed-loop poles moves into the right-half place, The procedure 
that we have used for sketching the root locus does not, of course, indicate the value 
of K for which this instability develops. However, for this particular example, we see 
that the value of K for which the instability occurs corresponds to the root locus passing 
through * = 0. Consequently, ffomeq. (1L52), the corresponding value ofK is 

* = Ic^ioiT 1 

Thus, the system is stable for G ^ K < 2, but is unstable for K ^ 2. 

For K < O, the portions of the real axis lying on the root locus are <3W{j.-} > 1 and 
-2 < CR-eja) < - L. Thus, the root locus again stans at the points ,\ = -2 and s = 1 , 

moving into the region —2 < <3hz{,v) < - I, At some point, it breaks off into (he complex 
plane and follows atrajectory such that il reiums to the real axiv for v ■> 1, Upon the root 
locus' return to the real axis, one branch moves to the left toward ihe -jero at s = l and 
the other to the nght toward s = «, * s indicated in Figure 11.14(b), in which we have 
displayed an accurate plot of the tool Locus for AT < 0, 
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Rules can also be developed to indicate the locations at which the root locus leaves 
and enters the real axis. Even without Thai precise a description* however, we can sketch 
ihe general shape of the root locus in Figure 1 1 14(b) and can therefore deduce that for 
K < 0, the system also becomes unstable for fAT| sufficiently large. 


Example 1 1 .3 

Consider the discrete-time feedback system illustrated in Figure 11 15- Ir. this case, 


G{z)HU) 






(11.75) 



As discussed at Ihe beginning of this section, the techniques for sketching the root locus 
of a discrete-time feedback system are identical; to those used in the continuems-ri me 
case. Therefore, in a manner exactly analogous to that of the preceding example, we 
can deduce the basic form of the root locus for this example, which is illustrated in 
Figure 1 1.16. In this case the portion of the real axis between the two poles of Giz)H{z\ 
(at z = 1/4 and z = 1 'l) is on the root locus for K > 0, and as K increases the locus 
breaks off into the complex plane and returns to the axis at some point in the left-half 
plane. From there, one branch approaches the zero of G{z)H*z) at z = 0, and the other 
approaches infinity' as AT -+®, The form of the root locus for K 0 consists of two 
branches on the real axis, one approaching 0 and the other infinity. 

As we remarked earlier, while the form of the root locus does not depend on 
whether the system is a continuous-time or discrete- time system, any conclusion re- 
garding stability based on examining the locus certainly does. For this example, we can 
conclude that for |AT| sufficiently large the system is unstable, since one of the two poles 
has magnitude greater than l* In particular, from the K > 0 root locus in Figure 11.16(a), 
wc see that the transition from stability to instability occurs when one of the closed- loop 
poles is at 2 - - 1 . From eq. ( 1 1 .52). the corresponding value of K is 

K ‘ ■ t ,1L76: 

Similarly, from Figure 1 1.16(b), the stability -instability transition occurs when one of 
the closed-loop poles is at z = 1, and from eq, (11,55), the corresponding value of K is 

Putting this together, we see that the closed-loop system m Figure J 1 16 is stable if 
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Figure 1 1,T6 Root locus for Example 11.3: {a) K > 0; (b> tf < 0. The 
poles of (T(z)tf(z) at z = VA and z = 1/2 and the zero of G(z)tf{z) at z = 0 
ere indicated in the figure. 


3 15 
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and is unstable for K outside this range. 


( II 78) 


1 1 A THE NYQUIST STABILITY CRITERION 

As developed in Section 1 1.3, the root-locus technique provides detailed information con- 
cerning the location of closed-loop poles as the system gain is varied. From root-lucus 
plots, one can determine the damping and the stability characteristics of the system as K 
is varied. Determination of the root locus requires the analytic description of the system 
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functions of the forward and feedback paths and is applicable only when these transforms 
are rational Forexamplejt cannot bedirecdy applied in situations in which our knowledge 
of the system functions is obtained purely from experimentation, 

In this section, we introduce another method for the determination of the stability of 
feedback systems as a function of an adjustable gain parameter. This technique, referred to 
as the Nyquist criterion, differs from the root-locus method in two basic ways Unlike the 
root- locus method, the Nyquist criterion does not provide detailed information concerning 
the location or the closed-loop poles as a function of AT, but rather, simply determines 
whether or not the system is stable for any specified value of it. On the other hand, the 
Nyquist criterion can be applied to nonrational system functions and in situations in which 
no analytic description of the forward and feedback path system functions is available. 

Our objective in this section is to outline the basic ideas behind the Nyquist criterion 
for both continuous-time and discrete-time systems. As we will see, both the discrete- 
time and continuous-time Nyquist tests are the result of the same fundamental concept, 
although, as with the root- locus method, the actual criteria for stability differ because of 
the differences between continuous and discrete time. More detailed developments of the 
ideas behind the Nyquist criterion and its use in the design of feedback systems can be 
found in texts on the analysis and synthesis of feedback systems and automatic control 
systems* including those listed in the bibliography at the end of the book. 

To introduce the method, let us recall that the poles of the closed-loop systems of 
Figure 1 1, 10 and their discrete-time counterparts are the solutions of the equations 


1 4- KG{s)M{s) = 0 

(continuous time! 

(11.79) 

1 + KGizWz) = 0 

(discrete time). 

(11.80) 


For discrete-time systems, we want to determine whether any of the solutions of eq. {1 1.80) 
lie outside the unit circle, and for conti nuous-ti me systems whether any of the solutions of 
eq r (1 1.79) lie in the right half of the j-plane. The Nyquist criterion fixes this by examina- 
tion of the values of along the jw - axis and the values of G(z)H(z) along the unit 

circle, The basis for this is the encirclement property, which we develop in the following 
subsection. 

11.4.1 The Encirclement Property 

Consider a general rational function W(p), where p is a complex variable,- 1 and suppose 
that we plot W(p) for values of p along a closed contour in the p-plane T which we traverse 
in a clockwise direction. This is illustrated in Figure 11.17 for a function that has 
two zeros and no poles. In Figure 11.17(a) we show a dosed contour C in tbep-plane. and 
in Figure 1 1.17(b) we plot the closed contour of the values of IV(p) as p varies around C. 


’Because we will use the property we are about tv develop for boili continuous-time <uid discrcte-timc 
feedback Systems, we have chosen to describe it in terms, of a general complex variable/* tr the next subsection 
we use this property to analyze continuous-lime feedback systems, where che complex variable is s Following 
this, in Section II 4 3 we use the encirclement property for discrete-time feedback systems, in which eumcxi 
the complex variable is z> 
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Figure 11.17 Basic encirclement 
property The dosed curve in (b} rep- 
resents a plot at the values at W{p) 
for values of p along the curve C 
m (a). Hare, the arrow on the curve C 
in (a) indicates the direction in which 
C is travareed, and the arrow in (w 
indicates the corresponding direction 
along the contour of values of W(p). 

In thifi example, there is one zero of W{p) inside the contour and one zero of W(p) outside 
the contour At any point p on C, the angle of W(p) is the sum of the angles of the two 
vectors V| and V 2 to the point p As we traverse the contour once, the angle $\ of the 
vector from the zero inside the contour encounters a net change of radians, whereas 
the angle of the vector from the zero outside the contour encounters no net change 
Thus, on the plot of W(p}, there is a net change in angle of -2 t r. Said another way, the 
plot of W(p) in Figure 1 1.17(b) encircles the origin once in the clockwise direction, More 
generally, for an arbitrary rational W(p)> as we traverse,* closed contour in ihe clock- 
wise direction* any poles and zeros of W(p) outside the contour will contribute no net 
change to the angle of W(p) y whereas each zero inside the contour will contribute a net 
change of —2 it and each pole inside will contribute a net change of + 2rr. Since each 
net change of — 2 tt in W(p)corrcsponds to one clockwise encirclement of the origin in the 
plot of lVCp), we can state the following basic enarviement property: 



Encirclement Property : As a cl osed contour C in the p - pi ane is traversed once i n the 

clockwise direction, the corresponding plot of W(p) for values of p along the contour 
encircles the origin in the clockwise direction a net number of times equal to ihe number 
of zeros minus the number of poles contained within the contour. 


In applying this statement, a counterclockwise encirclement is interpreted as the neg- 
ative of one clockwise encirclement For example, if there is one pole and no zeros inside 
the contour, there will be one counterclockwise, or equivalently, minus one clockwise, 
encirclement. 
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Example 11.4 

Consider the function 


W(P) 


P~ 1 

(p + \){p* + p + 1)' 


(11,81) 



{a) 


£fn« 

I p-plane 








jJtf* 




Figure 11.18 Sasic encirclement property for Example 11.4 (a) the con- 
tour encircles no poles or zeros and consequently W{p) has no encirclements 
of the origin, (b) the contour encircles one pole and therefore W{q) has one 
encirclement of the origin; (c) the contour encircles three poles and therefore 
W(p ) has three encirclements of the origin; 
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3/j* 4t* 





4m 



(e) 


Figure 11.18 Continued 1 (d) the contour encircles one pole and one zero 
and therefore W{p) has no encirclements of the origin; (e) the contour encir- 
cles three poles and one zero W[p) has two encirclements of the origin 


in Figure 1 1 . 1 8, wc depict several closed contours in the complex ^-plane and the corre- 
sponding plots of W{p) along each of these contours. In Figure ll.)8(aj, the contour C \ 
does not encircle any of the poles or zeros ot W(p\ and consequently, the plot of W(p) 
has n<: net encirclements ufjtero In Figure LL 18(b), only the pole an p -=• - 1 is con.tni ned 
within the contour C’?, and the plot of \V(p) encircles l he ongin once in the counterclock- 
wise direction (minus-one clockwise encirclements). In Figure ] 1.18(c). C\ encircles all 
three poles, and the plot of W(p) encircles the origin three times in a counterclockwise 
direction. In Figure 11.18(d), C* encircles one pole and one zero, and therefore, the plot 
of VV(p) hits no net. encirclements of the origin. Finally, m Figure 11.18(e), all ol the 
poles and the one zero of W{p) are contained within C 5 , and thus, the plot of Wtp) along 
this contour has two net counterclockwise encirclements of the origin, 


1 1 .4.2 The Nyquist Criterion for Continuous-Time 
LTI Feedback Systems 

In this section, we exploit the encirclement property in examining the stability of the 
continuous-time feedback system of Figure 1 MO, Stability of this system requires that 
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no zeros of l + KG(s)H{.s\ or equivalently, of the function 

Rtf) = + GUWU) (11.82) 

F L 

lie in the right half of the j'-plane. Thus, in applying the general result developed in the 
preceding subsection, we can consider the contour indicated in Figure 11.19. From the 
plot of R(sh as s traverses the contour C we can obtain a count of the number of zeros 
minus the number of poles of R(s) contained within the contour by counting the number 
of clockwise encirclements of the origin. As M increases to infinity, this then corresponds 
lo the number of zeros minus the number of poles of R(s) in the right half of the j-plane. 



Figure 1 1 .19 Closed contour com 
tuning a portion of the right-half plane, 
as M thE contour encloses ihe 
entire right-half plane 


Let us examine the evaluation of R(s) along the contour in Figure 11.19 a 1 -. M in- 
creases to infinity. Along the semicircular portion of Lhe contour extending into the right- 
half plane, we must ensure that i?(i) remains hounded as M increases. Accordingly, we 
will assume that R(s) has at least as many poles as zeros. In that case, 


and 


X(s} = 


b tt s" + b a + ••- + &> 
a„s n +■ a„ |i J ' ' + '■■ + a ti 


(11,83) 


lim R( j) - *- 
'I-** a „ 


- constant. 


(11.84) 


Therefore, as M increases to infinity, the value of R(s) docs not change as we traverse the 
semicircular part of the contour, and consequently, the constant value along this part is 
equal to the value of /?(s) at the end points [i,c., R{jio) at co — ±*j. 

Therefore, the plot of R{s) along the contour of Figure 11.19 can be obtained by 
plotting R(s) along the part of the contour that coincides with the imaginary axis — that is, 
the plot of as w varies from to + ■*. Since R(j&) equals ]/K -r G{jw)H{jui ). 

*(vi along The contour cun be drawn from knowledge of (7(/<a) and H(jos). If both 
the forward- and feedback -path systems are stable, G{j<o) and (jto) are simply the 
frequency-response functions of these systems. However, the encirclement property for 
the general function W(p) is simply a property of complex functions; i: has nothing to 
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do with whether W{p) arose as the Laplace or z-transform of any signal and, conse- 
quently, has nothing to do with regions of convergence, Thus, even if the forward- and 
feedback-path systems are unstable, if we examine the plot of the function = 

1 IK + G(ja>)H(jw) for — «> < w < <*, we know that the net number of clockwise en- 
circlements of the origin will equal the number of zeros minus the number of poles of 
that He in the right-half plane. 

Furthermore, from eq, (11,82), we see that the poles of R{s) are simply the poles 
of G(s)H{s), while the zeros of R(s) are the closed-loop poles. In addition, since 
G{joj)H(j<t>) = /?(_/&>) - l/K t it follows that tbe plot of G{jfo encircles the 
point —\/K exactly as many times as encircles the origin. The plot of G(jw)H(jto) 

as at varies from - * to +•* is called the Nyquist plot. From tfie encirclement property, we 
then see that 


The number of clockwise 
encirclements of the point 
-1 IK by the Nyquist plot 


The number, of right-half 
plane closed- loop poles 
minus the number of right- 
half plane poles of G{s)H{s). 


While the open-loop system G(s)H{s) may have unstable poles, for the closed-loop system 
to be stable we require no Tight-half plane closed-loop poles. This yields the tontinuaus- 
Wne Nyquist stability criterion: 


Continuous-Time Nyquist Stability Criterion: For the closed-loop system to be 

stable, the net number oi clockwise encirclements of the point — \/K by the Nyquist plot 
of must equal minus the number of righl-half-plane poles of 

Equivalently, the net number of counterclockwise encirclements of the point - UK by 
the Nyquist plot of must equal the number of right-half-plane poles of 

G(x)H(s), 


For example, if the forward- and feedback-path systems are stable, then the Nyquist 
plot is simply the plot of the frequency response of the cascade of these two systems. In 
this case, since there are no poles of G{s)H(s) in the right-half plane, the Nyquist criterion 
requires that, for stability, the net number of encirclements of the point -1 IK must be 
zero. 


Example 11.5 

l-et 


C(s)= 7 ^ f . W(j)= T -i-y. (11.86) 

Tbe Bode plot tor is shown in Figure 11,20, The Nyquist plot depicted 

m Figure U 21 is constructed directly from the plots of the log magnitude and phase 
of G(jtu)H{ju>'). That is, each point on the Nyquist plot has polar coordinates con- 
sisting of the magnitude |Gtjw)//( i /w)| and angle for some value 

of w. The coordinates of G(j<o)H(j<o) for to < 0 are obtained from the values for 
to > 0 through the use of the conjugate symmetry property of jc,*) This 

property manifests itself geometrically in a very simple way, which facilitates the 
sketching of the Nyquist plot lor any feedback system composed of systems with 
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real impulse responses. Specifically, since \G(-ja*)H{-jw)\ - and 

<G{- j(n) =■ <Gi the Nyquist plot of Gijta)H(jm) for w ^ 0 

is a reflection about the real axis of the plot for w ^ 0, Note also (hat we have included 
an arrow tin the Nyquist plot in Figure II 21. This arrow indicates the direction of in’ 
creasing o>, That i$, it indicates the direction in which the Nyquist pint is traversed (as 
ia varies from to + *) for the counting of encirclements in the application of the 
Nyquist criterion. 

In ihis example there are no right-half-plane open -loop poles, and consequently, 
the Nyquist criterion requires that. for stability, there be no net encirclements of the 
point — 1/AT. Thus, by inspection of Figure 11.21, we see that the closed-loop system 
will be stable if the point — UK falls outside the Nyquist contour — (hat is, if 

-A so or -^>1. 111. 87) 


which is. equivalent to 


AT > O or Q>K>-\. (11.88) 

Combining these two conditions, we obtain the result that the closed-loop system will be 
stable for any choice of K greater than -1, 

Example 11.6 

Consider now 


G(x)His) = — 

(s 


s + 1 

+■ i) 


(1 1.89) 


The Nyquist plot for this system is indicated m Figure 1) 22. For this example. G($)H{s) 
has one nght-half-plane pole. Thus, for stability we require one counterclockwise encir- 
clement of the point — UK, which in turn requires that the point - UK fall inside the 
contour Hence, we will have stability if and only if — 1 < - irtf < 0. that is* if A' > 1. 


*wi{a(ju>)H(jvj)} 


i 



Figure 1 1 ,22 Nyquist plot for Example 11.6 The arrow on the curve indi- 
cates the direction of increasing <*>. 


In the foregoing discussion, w^e have introduced and illustrated a form for (he Nyquist 
stability criterion that applies to an extremely large class of feedback systems. In addition, 
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there are a number of refinemen ts and extensions of rite cri teri on that a! low it to be used for 
many other feedback systems as well, For example, as we have developed it the Nyquist 
plot can be drawn without any difficulties for stable or unstable G(s)H(s), as Jong as there 
are no poles of Cty)W(.r) exactly on the j<a- axis. When such poles do occur, the value 
of is infinite at those points However, as considered in Problem 1 1 ,44, the 

Nyquist criterion can be modified to allow for poles of G{s)H($) on the j'u-axis. In ad- 
dition, as mentioned at the beginning of this section, the Nyquist criterion can also be 
extended to the case in which G(s) and ff(s) are not rational For example, it can be shown 
that if the forward- and feedback-path systems are both stable, the Nyquist criterion is 
the same when the system functions are nonrational as it is when they are rational, That 
is, the closed-loop system is stable if there are no net encirclements of the point -1 /J(. 
Tb illustrate the application of the Nyquist criterion for nonrational system functions, we 
present the following example: 

Example ft. 7 

Consider the acoustic feedback example discussed in Section 1 1.2,6. Referring to F ig- 
ure 11.8(h), let K = K x Kn and 

Gis)H(s) - -e rT = (11,90) 

where we have used the fact that e = — 1. In this ca^e, 

= e J ^ r+Ir \ f 11-91) 

and as o> varies from to ®, G{j<s))H{j&) traces out a. circle of radius 1 in the clock- 
wise direction, with one full revolution fur every change of 277/7" in <o. This is illus- 
trated in Figure 1 1.23, Since the forward- and feedback-path systems are stable [the 
cascade G(x)H (. ?) is simply a time delay], the Nyquist stability criterion indicates thai 
the closed-loop system will be stable jf and only if — UK does not fall inside die unit 
circle. Equivalently, we require for stability that 

1*1 < 1 . ( 11 . 92 ; 



Since K \ and K 2 represent an acoustic gain and attenuation, respectively, they arc both 
positive, which yields the stability criterion 


KxK 2 < I. 


(11,93) 
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1 1 ,4.3 TTic Nyquist Criterion for Discrete-Time LTl 
Feedback Systems 

As in the continuous-time case, the Nyquist stability criterion for discrete-time systems 
is based on the fact that the difference in the number of poles and zeros inside a contour, 
for a rational function, can be determined by examining a plot of the value of the function 
along the contour. The difference between the continuous-time and discrete-time cases is 
the choice of the contour. For the discrete-time case, stability of the closed-loop feedback 
system requires that no zeros of 


R{z) = g 


(11.94) 


He outside the unit circle. 

Recall that the encirclement property relates to poles and zeros inside any specified 
contour. On the other hand, in examining the stability of a discrete-time system, we are 
concerned widi the zeros of Jf(z) outside the unit circle. Therefore, in order to make use of 
the encirclement property, we first make a simple modification, foetus consider the rational 
function 


k{z) = (1 1 -95) 

obtained by replacing z by its reciprocal. As seen in Problem 10.43, if z<_, is a zero (pole) 
of then Vzq is a zero (pole) of /?(z). Since 1/ \ z& \ is less than I if |*n| > 1, any zero 
or pole of outside the unit circle corresponds to a 2 ero or pole of inside the unit 
circle. 

From the basic encirclement property, we know that as z traverses the unit circle in 
a clockwise direction, the net number of clockwise encirclements of the origin by fc(z) 
equals the difference between the number of its zeros and poles inside the unit circle. 
However, from the previous paragraph, this equals the difference between the number of 
zeros and poles of R{z) outside the unit circle. Furthermore, on tha unit circle, z - e J(J} 
andl/z = e~ Ju . Therefore, 


R{e J n = (11,96) 

From this, we see that evaluating /?(z) as z traverses the unit circle in the clockwise di- 
rection is identical to evaluating R{z) as z traverses the unit circle in the countenrtorkH'ise 
direction. In sum, then. 

The number of clockwise 
encirclements of the origin 
by the plot of R(et M ) as the 
unit circle is traversed in the 
counterclockwise direction 
(e,g„ as <t) increases from 0 
to 2 ?r) 

Much as in the continuous-time case, counting the encirclements of the origin by 
R(e ja> ) is equivalent to counting the number of encirclements of the point — 1 iK by the 


The number of zeros of R{z) 
outside the unit circle minus 
the number of poles of R{z) 
outside the unit circle, 
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plot of again referred to as the Nyquist plot, which is graphed as to varies 

from 0 Eo 2ir. Also, the poles of 7f{z) are precisely the poles of <3te)//(z), and the zeros of 
fi(z) are the closed-loop poles. Therefore, the encirclement property seated in the preceding 
paragraph implies that the net number of clockwise encirclements by the Nyquist plot of 
the point — UK equals the number of closed-loop poles outside the unit circle minus the 
number of poles of G{z)H{z) outside the unit circle. In order that the closed-loop system be 
stable, we require no closed-loop polos outside the unit circle. This yields the discrete-time 
Nyquist stability criterion: 


Discrete-Time Nyquist Stability Criterion: For the closed-loop system to be sta- 
ble, the net number of clockwise encirclements of the point - UK by the. Nyquist plot 
of as to varies from 0 to 2 tt must equal minus the number of poles of 

G{z)H(z) that lie outside the unit circle. Equivalently, the net number of counicrcbck- 
ww encirclements of the point - UK by the Nyquist plot of G(e itf, )Hie iW ) as tu varies 
from fj to 2-rr must equal the number of poles of G{z)H(z) outside the unit circle 


Example 1 f .3 

Ut 


O-UjH(e) = ,-V- 
i + U 


i_ 

z{z+ 7 ) 


<11. 9ft > 


The Nyquist plot of this curve is shown in Figure 1 124. Since G(?)H(z) has nc. poles 
outside the unit circle, lor the stability of the dosed-loop system there must be no encir- 
clement of the point - UK. From the figure, we see that this will he the case either if 
— UK < L onl - \!K > 2, Thus, ihe system is stable For -172 < K <. 1 





Figure 1 1 .24 Nyquist plot for Example 11.8 The arrow on the curve in- 
dicates the direction in which the curve is traversed as eo increases frorr 0 
to 2 *-. 


lust as in continuous lime, if the forward and feedback paths are stable, then the 
Nyquist plot can be obtained from the frequency responses and G(<? JW ) of these 
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systems. If the forward and feedback paths are unstable, then the frequency responses are 
not defined. Nevertheless, the Junction G(z)H{z) can still be evaluated on the unit circle, 
and the Nyquist stability criterion can be applied. 

As we have seen in this section, the Nyquist stability criterion provides a useful 
methed for determining the range of values of the gain K for which a continuous-time 
or discrete-time feedback is stable (or unstable). This criterion and the root-locus method 
are extremely important tools in the design and implementation of feedback systems, and 
each has its own uses and limitations For example, the Nyquist criterion can be applied to 
nonrational system functions, whereas the root-locus method cannot. On the other hand, 
root-locus plots allow us to examine not only stability, but also other characteristics of the 
closed-loop system response, such as damping, oscillation frequency, and so on, which are 
readily identifiable from the location of the poles of the closed-loop system. In the next 
section, we introduce an additional tool for the analysis of feedback systems that highlights 
anoiher important characteristic of closed-loop system behavior. 


I 1 .5 GAIN AND PHASE MARGINS 

En this section, we intreducc and examine the concept of the margin of stability in a feed- 
back system. It is often of interest not only to know whether a feedback system is stable, 
but also to determine how much the gain in the system can be perturbed and bow much 
additional phase shift can be added to the system before it becomes unstable. Information 
such as this is important because in many applications the forward and feedback system 
functions are known only approximately or may change slightly during operation because 
of wear, the effect of high temperatures on components, or similar influences 

As an example, consider the telescope-pointing system described in Section i 1.0 
and illustrated in Figures 11.1(c) and (d), This system consists of a motor, a potentiometer 
convening the shaft angle to a voltage, and an amplifier that is used n> amplify tne voltage 
representing the difference between the desired and the actual shaft angles. Assuming that 
we have obtained approximate descriptions of each of these components, we can set the 
amplifier gain so that the system will be stable if these descriptions arc accurate. However, 
the amplifier gain and the constant of proportionality that describes the angle- voltage char- 
acteristic of the potentiometer are never known exactly, and therefore, the actual gain in 
the feedback system may differ from the nominal value assumed in designing the system. 
Furthermore, the damping characteristics of the motor cannot be determined with absolute 
precision, and thus, the actual time constant of the motor response may differ from the ap- 
proximate value in the specification of the system. For example, if the actual motor lime 
constant is larger than the nominal value used in the design, the motor will respond more 
sluggishly than anticipated, thereby producing an effective time delay in the feedback 
system , As we have d iscus sed in e arl ier c hapters , and as we w i 1 1 agai n i n txa triple 11.11. 
time delays have the effect of increasing the negative phase in the frequency response of a 
system, and this phase shift can have a destabilizing influence on the system, Because of 
the possible presence of gain and phase errors such as. those we have just described, it is 
clearly desirable to set the amplifier gain so that there is some margin for error — that is. so 
that the actual system will remain stable even if it differs somewhat from ihe approximate 
model used m the design process. 
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In this section, we introduce one method for quantifying the margin of stability in a 
feedback system To do this, we consider a dosed-loop system, depicted in Figure 1 1 25, 
that has been designed to be stable based on nominal values for the forward- and feedback- 
path system functions, For our discussion here, we let H{s) and G{s) denote these nominal 
values. Also, since the basic concepts are identical for both continuous-time and discrete- 
time systems, we will again focus our development on the continuous-time case, and at the 
end of the section we illustrate the application of these ideas to a discrete-time example. 


*{ll 



Figure l L25 Typical feedback 
system designed to be stable, as- 
suming nominal descriptions for H[$) 
and G(s). 


To assess the margin of stability in our feedback system, suppose that the actual 
system is as depicted in Figure 1 1 ,26, where we have allowed for the possibility of a gain 
K and phase shift <t> in the feedback path. In the nominal system K is unity and is /.ero, but 
in the actual system cither or both may have a different value. Therefore, it is of interest to 
know how much variation can be tolerated in these quantities without losing closed-loop 
system stability In particular, the gain margin of the feedback system is defined as the 
minimum amount of additional gain K , with <f> = 0, that is required so that the closed- 
loop system becomes unstable. Similarly, the phase margin is the additional amount of 
phase shift, with K — 1, that is required for the system to be unstable. By convention, the 
phase margin is expressed as a positive quantity; that is, it equals the magnitude of the 
additional negative phase shift at which the feedback system becomes unstable, 





Y(t) 


Figure 1 1 ,26 Feedback system containing possible gain and phase devia- 
tions from the nominal description depicted in Figure 11.25 


Since the closed-loop system of Figure 1 1 .25 is stable, the system of Figure l : 26 
can become unstable if, as K and are varied, at least one polo of the closed-loop system 
crosses the j<o- axis. If a pole of the closed-loop system is on the /w-axis at, say, ta — 
then at thii frequency 


1 + = 0 , 


(11,99) 
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or 


(jw 0 ) = -1, (11.100) 

Note that with AT = l and^> = 0 T by our assumption of stability for the nominal feedback 
system of Figure 11.25, there is no value of cl>o for which eq. (11.100) is satisfied. The 
gain margin of this system is the minimum value of K > 1 for which eq. (11.100) has a 
solution for some tu n with = 0, Thar Is, the gam margin is the smallest value of K for 
which the equation 

JTG(jwo)J/{jwo) = -l (I MOD 

has a solution Similarly, the phase margin is the minimum value of </> for which 
eq (1 1 .100) has a solution for some when K - 1 . Tn other words, the phase margin is 
the smallest value of <£► > 0 for which the equation 

(>u) ^ -t (11.102) 

has a solution. 

To illustrate the calculation and graphical interpretation of gain and phase margins, 
we consider the following example. 

Example 1 1 .9 

Let 


GlOm*) 


4(1 + U) 

s<\ ■* 2a VI H 005y +{0.125 j)') 


11.103) 


The Bode plot for this example is shown in Figure 11.27. Note lhai. sis discussed in 
Problem 6.31. the factor of 1 //o> in G(jto\H(jw) contributes -91)° { -n-/2 radu.ns) of 
phase shift and a 20-dB-per-decEide increase in |G( To determine the gam 
margin, we observe Thai, with d> = 0. the only frequency at which eq. ( 1 1,103 ) can be 
satisfied is that for which j<n.\) — -it, At this frequency, the gain mar- 

gin in decibels can be identified by inspection of Figure 11.27 We first examine Fig- 
ure 11.27(b) to determine the frequency <i>\ at which the angle curve crosses the line 
-tt radians. Locating the point at ibis same frequency in Figure 11 27(a) provides us 
with the value of |G(_/tij| )//{_/*> i)|. Foreq. i'll. 1 01) to bs satisfied for cu,, = a> , K must 
equal 1/|<7{ jat\)FI(jti }\ )|. This value is the gain margin. As illustrated tci Figure 1 1 27(a), 
the gain margin expressed in decibels can be identified as the amount the log-magnitude 
curve would have to be shifted up so that the curve intersects the 0-dFl lim; at the fre- 
quency W\ 

In a similar fashion, we can determine the phase margin. Note first that ihe only 
frequency a( which eq, 1 11.1023 can be satisfied is that for which |Gf /cun), - l, 
or equivalently, 2U log m |G(jfwo)//( J 'aio>| = 0. In determine the pht.se margin, we first 
find the frequency 0 J 2 in Figure 1 1 27(a) ai which the Jog-magnitude curve crosses the 
0-db line, Locating the point at this samt frequency in Figure 1 J.27rb) then provides 
us with Ihe value of (ytua) For eq, (11. 102) to be satisfied for oj m - u > ., the 

angle of the left-hand side of this equation must be -it. The value of <b for which ihis 
is true is the phase margin. As illustrated in Figure II 27(b), the phase margin can be 
identified as the amount the angle curve would have to be lowered so lhai (he curve 
intersects the lme - tt at the frequency <x>: , 
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Figure 1 1 .27 Use of Bade plots to calculate gain and phase margins for 
the system of Example 1 1 9 


In determining gain and phase margins, it is not always of interest to identify ex- 
plicitly the frequency at which the poles will cross the jta- axis. As an alternative, we can 
identify the gain and phase margins from a log magnitude -phase diagram. For example, 
the log magnitude-phase diagram for the system of Figure 1 1,27 is shown in Figure 1 1 ,28. 
In this figure, we plot 20 log )0 |G(joi)Ji( i /u>)| versus <G(yw)//(jw) as ^ varies from 0 
to +®, Therefore, because of the conjugate symmetry of G( jto)H{jw) y the plot contains 
the same information as the Nyquist plot, in which (ft*?{G(jia)f/(yw)} is plotted versus 
for < <i> < *>, As we have indicated, the phase margin can be read 
off by locating the intersection of the log magnitude-phase plot with the 0-dB line. That 
is, the phase margin is the amount of additional negative phase shift required to shift the 
Jog magnitude-phase curve so that it intersects the 0-dB line with exactly 18CF (it ra- 
dians) of phase shift. Similarly, the gain margin is directly obtained from the intersec- 
tion of the log magnitude-phase curve with the line —it radians, and this represents the 
amount of additional gain needed so that the curve crosses the line —it with a magnitude 
ofOdB. 

The following examples provide several other elementary illustrations of log mag- 
nitude-phase diagrams: 
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Figure 1 1.28 Log magnitude- 
phase plot f or the system of Exam- 
ple 11.9. 




7J + 1 ' 


T > 0, 


£ -20 
E 



Figure 1 1.29 Log magnitude-phase plot tor the first-order system of Ex- 
ample 11,10. 
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In this case, we obtain the Jog magnitude-phase plot depicted in Figure 1 1 .29, This has 
a phase margin of it, and since the curve does not intersect the line -ir, the system 
has infinite gain maigin (i.e., we can increase the gain as much as we tike and maintain 
stability). This is consistent with the conclusion that we can draw by examining the 
system illustrated in Figure 11.30(a), In Figure 11 30(b), we have depicted the root locus 
for this system with <f> = 0 and K > 0. From the figure, it is evident that the system is 
stable for any positive value of K. In addition, if K = 1 and <f> = tt, so that e ^ = - I, 
the closed-loop system function tor the system of Figure 1 1 .30(a) is 1 /tt, which has a 
pole at f = 0, so that the system is unstable. 



(b) 


Figure 1 1 .30 (a) First-order feedback system with possible gain and 
phase variations in the feedback path; (b) root locus for this system with 
<}> = 0 , K > 0 . 

Example 11,11 

Suppose we now consider the second-order system 

= ■ , , 1 , G(s) = 1 . ( 11 . 105 ) 

The system h{s) has an undamped natural frequency of 1 and a damping ratio of 0 5. The 
log magnitude-phase plot forthis system is illustrated in Figure 11.31. Again we have in- 
finite gain margin, but a phase margin of only ir/2, since it can be shown by a straightfor- 
ward calculation that |tf(jj&)| = 1 fortu = 1, and at this frequency = —ir/2 

We can now illustrate the type of problem that can be solved using the concepts 
of gain and phase margin*, Suppose that the feedback system specified by eq, (II .105) 
cannot be realized. Rather, some unavoidable time delay is introduced into the feedback 
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path. That is. 


G(s) = e 


(J 1,106) 


where t is the time delay. What we would like to know is how small chib delay must be 
to ensure the stability of the closed-loop system. 



Figure i K 31 Log magnitude-phase plot for the second-order system of 

Example 11.11. 


The first point to note is that 

j^-^l - I, (11,107) 

so (.he delay does not change the magnitude of On the other hand. 

<e~ itaT = -wt radians. ( 11 , ICS) 

Thus, every point on the curve in Figure 11. 31 is shifted to the left. The amount of the 
shift is proportional to the value of <n for each point on the log magnitude-phase curve 
From this discussion, we see that instability will occur once the phase margin is 
reduced to zero, and this will happen when the phase shift introduced hy the delay is 
equal to -'tr/2 at to = 1. That is, the critical value r* of the time delay satisfies 

<e ' Jt ' ^ - t * = -j. ( 11 . 109 ) 

or (assuming that the units of tu are radians/second) 

T r =* 1.57 seconds, (1 1,110) 

Thus, for any time delay t < t\ the system remains stable. 

Example 11.12 

Consider again the acoustic feedback system discussed in Section 1 1.2,6 and Exam- 
ple 11 . 7 . Here, we assume that the system of Figure 11 ,8 has been designed with K]K? < 
h so that (he closed-loop system is stable. In this case, The log magnitude-phase plot for 
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*G(jw)H(jcia} 

Figure 1 1.32 Log magnitude-phase plot for Example 11,12, 


G(s)H(s) = KiK 2 e " [Tt +J1T> is illustrated in Figure 11 .32. From the figure, we see that the 
system has infinite phase margin and a gain margin in decibels of -20 log irj (A'|AV) (i.e., 
this is precisely the gain factor that, when multiplied by K\ K 2 , equals l). 

Ah indicated at the start of the section, the definitions of the gain and phase margin 
are the same for discrete-time feedback systems as for continuous-time systems. Specifi- 
cally, if we have a stable dhcrete-time feedback system, the gain margin is the minimum 
amount of additional gain required in the feedback system such that the closed-loop sys- 
tem becomes unstable. Similarly, the phase margin is the minimum amount of additional 
negative phase shift required for the feedback system to be unstable. The following ex- 
ample illustrates the graphical calculation of phase and gain margins for a discrete-time 
feedback system; the procedure b essentially the same as for continuous-time systems. 


Example 1 M3 

In this Example, we illustrate the concept of gain and phase margin for the discrete-time 
feedback system shown, in Figure 11.33. Here, 

V2 t -1 


G(zmz) - 

1 — i*L= nr- I _1_ 


i - ¥r' + gr 7 


Oi.iii) 


and by direct calculation we can check that the feedback system is stable for A r - 1 
and <£ = 0, In Figure 11.34, we have displayed the Log magnitude-phase diagram for 



Figure 1 1.33 Discrete-time leedback system of Example it 13. 
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Figure f T.34 Log magnitude-phase diagram far the discrete-time feedback 
system of Example 11.13. 

the system: that is, we have: plotted 20 ]og| f) (f ,|,rt ')| versus ■? i}(e' u, )H[e ,tv ) sis 

ti> varies from 0 to 2tt. The system ha.s a gain margin of i .68 dB tind a phase margin of 
U-1'685 radians 3.91° t. 

In concluding this section, it should be stressed that the gain margin is The nunir?tum 
value of gain that moves one or more of the closed-loop poles onto the /cu-ax:s in continu- 
ous time ot the unit circle in discrete time and, consequently, causes the system to become 
unstable. It is important to note, however that this docs nnt imply lhal the system is un- 
sLable for all values, of gain above the value specified by the gam margin. For example, 
as illustrated in Problem 1 1 .47, as K increases, the toot locus may move from the left- half 
plane info the right-half plane and thenertsss back into the left-half plane. The gain margin 
provides us with the information about how much the gain can be increased until the poles 
first reach the yw-axis, but it tells us nothing about the possibility that the system may 
again be stable foi even larger values of the gain. To obtain such information, we must 
either refer to the root locus or use the Nyguist stability criterion. (Sec Problem 1 1.47. J. -1 

1 1 .6 SUMMARY 

In this chapter, wc have examined a number of the applications and several techniques tor 
the analysis of feedback systems, We have seen how The use of Laplace and ^-transforms 
allows us to inaly/e these systems algebraically and graphically In Section 11 .2 we in- 
dicated several of the applications of feedback, including the design of inverse systems, 

'For detailed discissions of this point and rbo of earn and phase margins and log magiutuce-phase 
diagram?. in general, The lens on feedback listed in the bibliography at the cad of the book 
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the stabilization of unstable systems, and the design of tracking systems. Wc also saw that 
feedback can destabilize, as well as stabilize, a system. 

In Section 1 1 .3, wc described the root-locus method for plotting the poles of the 
closed-loop system as a function of a gain parameter Here, we found that the geometric 
evaluation of the phase of a rational Laplace transform or z-transform allowed us to gain 
a significant amount of insight into the properties of the root Locus. These properties of- 
ten permit us to obtain a reasonably accurate sketch of the root locus without performing 
complex calculations 

In contrast to the root- loom method, the Nyquist criterion of Section 1 1.4 is a tech- 
nique for determining the stability of a feedback system, again as a function of a variable 
gain, without obtaining a detailed description of the location of the closed-loop poles. The 
Nyquist criterion is applicable to nonrational system functions and thus can be used when 
all that is available are experimentally determined frequency responses. The same is true of 
the gain and phase margins described in Section 1 1 ,5, These quantities provide a measure 
tif the margin of stability in a feedback system and therefore are of importance to design- 
ers in that they allow them to determine how robust a feedback system is To discrepancies 
between estimates of the forward- and feedback-path system functions and their actual 
values. 


Chapter I 1 Problems 


The first section of problems belongs to the basic category, and the answers are pro- 
vided in the back of the book. The remaining three sections contain problems belonging 
to the basic, advanced, and extension categories, respectively. 

BASIC PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 

11,1, Consider the interconnection of discrctc-timc LTI systems shown in Figure PI 1 , 1 . 
Express the overall system function for this interconnection in terms of 
H\{z), and (7(z). 


*[nj 



y|"l 


Figure PI LI 
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11.2. Consider ihe interconnection of discrete-time LTt systems shown in Figure PI 1.2. 
Express the overall system funcuon for this interconnection in terms of H j(.r). 
H 2 (s), G|(r). and C40). 



Figure P1 1 2 

11.3. Consider the continuous-time feedback system depicted in Figure 1 J .3(a) with 

H(s) ~ and G(j) = s - £>. 

j - t 

For what real values of b is the feedback system stable? 

11.4. A causal LTI system S with input *(/) and output y(0 is represented by the differ' 
ential equation 

+ dyU) + = d_m 

dt 2 dr dt 

S is to be implemented using the feedback configuration of Figure Il,3(ai with 
H{s) = W(r +■ 1). Determine G(s). 

11.5. Consider the discrete-time feedback system depicted in Figure II 3 f b > with 

H{z) ^ — - and G(z) = l - bz~''. 

1 ” ^ 

For what real values of b is the feedback system stable? 

11.6. Consider the discrete-time feedback system depicted in Figure 1 1.3(b) with 

H{z) - 1 - ^ and 
Is this system HR or FIR 7 

11.7. Suppose the closed-loop poles of a feedback system satisfy 

l 1 

(j + 2)(jf3) K 

Use the root-locus method to determine the values of K for which the feedback 

system is guaranteed to he stable, 
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11.8. Suppose the closed-loop poles of a feedback system satisfy 

A" 1 _ 1 

(i-+ 1 )(s 4- 2) “ JT 

Use the root-locus method to determine the negative values of K far which the 
feedback system is guaranteed to be stable. 

11.9. Suppose the closed-loop poles of a feedback system satisfy 

(5+ 1 ){s + 3) 1 

(s + 2)(j + 4) “ K 

Use the root-locus method to determine whether there are any values of the ad- 
justable gain K for which the system's impulse response has an oscillatory compo- 
nent of the form e~ <a cos(w 0 r + 0)» where wo ^ 0, 

11.10, The root locus corresponding to G{s)H{s) = — \IK is illustrated in Figure PI 1.10. 
In this figure, the start {K — 0)andendof each branch oftheroot locus are marked 
by a symbol. Specify ihe poles and zeros of C{s)H lr). 





K <0 


-1 

1 



Figure PI 1.10 
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11.11. Suppose the closed-loop poles of a discrete-time feedback system satisfy 


a - ^-’xi + K 

Using the root-locus method, determine the positive values ot K for which this 
system ts stable, 

11,12. Each of the four locations z = 1/2, z = 1/4, z = 0, andz = — I j' 2 is a single-order 
pole or zero of G{z)J/(z), Furthermore, C{z)H(z) is known to have only two poles, 
What information can you deduce about the poles and zeros of G(z)H(z) from the 
fact that for all K, the root locus corresponding to 

G(z.)m Z ) = 


is on the real axis. 

11,13. Consider the block diagram of Figure PI 1.13 for a discreie-bme system. Use the 
rout-locus method to determine the values of K for which the system is guaranteed 
to be stable 



yin] 


Figure PI 1,13 


11.14. Let Cbe a dosed path that lieson the unitcirclein thep-plane and that is traversed 
m the clockwise direction in order to evaluate W(p), For each of the following 
expressions for W(p), determine the net number of times the plot of W(p) encircles 
the origin in a clockwise direction: 


(a) W( P ) = 

(b) W(p) = 


■y f 1 ) 


1 1 “ \ S> 


( I ~2p ') 


ft-Jp 1 )( t ’> 
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11,15, Consider a continuous-time feedback system whose closed-loop poles satisfy 


G(jWU) - 


1 

(TTTj 


K' 


Use the Nyquist plot and the Nyquist stability criterion to determine the range 
of values of K for which the closed-loop system is stable. Hint: In sketching the 
Nyquist plot, you may find it useful to sketch [he corresponding Bode plot first. It 
also is helpful to determine the values of(t> for which G{j(i*)H{jw) is real. 

11,16, Consider a continuous -time feedback system whose closed-loop pole* satisfy 


G(s)H{s) = 


1 

(j + 1Kj/10+ 0 


K 


Use die Nyquist plot and the Nyquist stability criterion to determine the range of 
values of K for which the closed-loop system is- stable. 

11.17, Consider a continuous-time feedback system whose closed-loop poles satisfy 

= <7Ti? - 4 


Use the Nyquist plot and the Nyquist stability criterion to determine the range of 
values of K for which the closed-loop system is stable. 

11.18. Consider a discrete-time feedback system whose closed-loop poles satisfy 

G(z)H{z) = z -3 = 

Use the Nyquist plot and the Nyquist stability criterion to determine the range of 
values of K for which the closed-loop system is stable. 

11.19. Consider a feedback system, either in continuous- time or discrete-time, and sup- 
pose that the Nyquist plot for the system passes through the point —\SK. Is the 
feedback system stable or unstable for this value of the gain? Explain your answer 

11.20. Consider the basic continuous' lime feedback system of Figure 1 1.3(a). Deteimine 
the phase and gain margin for the following specification of H(s) and G(s): 


HU) ~ 


3 + 1 

s? + s + ]' 


G(s) = J. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 

11*21, Consider the feedback system of Figure P 11.21. Find the closed-loop poles and 
zeros of this system for the following values of K: 

(i) K = 0J 
(si) K - l 
(iii) K =* 10 

(iv> K = 100 
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11*22. Consider the basic feedback system of Figure 1 1 .3(a>. Determine the closed- loop 
system impulse: response for each of the following specifications of the system 
functions in ihe forward and feedback paths: 

« «W - uTTh^+37' G ^> = 1 
(b) tf(s) = Jg.GW =.^ T 
to H( S) -!,C(i) = r' /J 

11*23* Consider the basic feedback systems of Figure 1 1.3(b). Determine the closed-loop 
system impulse response for each of the following specifications of the system 
functions in the forward and feedback paths: 

(a) H{z) - jrpr, G{z) = § “ \z~' 

(b) h{z ) = l - 

11*24* Sketch the root loci for K >0 and K < 0 for each of the following: 

(a) G{s)H(s) = ^ 

(b) GMtf W = 

(c) GMUW = ^ 

(d) G(s)H(s) - ^ 

Ce) GU)H(s) = ^ 

(0 GU)H(s) - 

(g) Gumsi - 

(h) GUWU) = 

11,25* Sketch the root loci for K > 0 and K < 0 for each of the following: 


f 2i -*-2 


(a) C(z)H(z) - 


_ z - 1 


(b) G{z)H(z) - 


_ 2 


(c) G(z)H(z) = 




(d> G(z0ti) = z~' ~z~ z 

(e) G<,z)H(z) is the system function of die causal LTI system described by the 
difference equation 


y\n] ~ 2y\n - 1] = x[n - 1] - x[n - 2]. 
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11.26* Consider a feedback system with 


G(ims) = 


js - a)(y ~ b) 

5(5 + 3X^ + 6) ' 


Sketch the root locus for K > 0 and K < 0 for the following values of a 

and hi 

(a) a = 1, b = 2 

(b) = -Z 

b - 2 

<C) a «= -4, 1 

b - 2 

(d) a = -7, b - 2 

(e) a = -1, 

b = -2 

® a = -4. 

6 = -2 

tg) a = -7. b = -2 
(j) a = -1. -8 

(h) * = -5, 

b = -4 

(i) a = -7, 

h - -4 


11.27. Consider a feedback system with 


ms) = 


5 + 2 


s 2 + 25 + 4' 


G(s) = K 


(a) Sketch the root locus for K > 0. 
lb) Sketch the root locus For K < A. 

(c) Find the smallest positive value of K for which the closed-loop impulse re’ 
sponse does not exhibit any oscillatory behavior. 

11.28. Sketch the Nyquist plot for each of the following specifications of G(.s)H(.s), and 
use the continuous-time Nyquist criterion to determine the range of values of X" {if 
any such range exists) for which the closed-loop system is stable. Note: In sketch’ 
ing the Nyquist plots, you may find it useful to sketch the corresponding Bode plots 
first It also is helpful to determine the values of for which G(jw)H{ju>) is real. 


(a) 

(c) 

<e) 

(g) 

(i> 

(k) 


G{s)m±) = 

G[s)H(s) = 
G(s)H(s) = 
G[s)H{s) = 
G\s)MU) = 
GisWis) = 


i 

r-l 

I 


0+1 K 
i -a 
( J +]) 2 
t+\ 

^4 

k* 6 

r-2\~2 


w 

(d) 

<0 

(*) 

0) 


I 


G{s)HU) = 


- 1J+ TF 
Gis)H(s) = ^ 




i?- 

i 

vT2i+2 

S + l 

Ci-HOOKj^ 


(t Mp 


11.29. Consider the basic continuous-time feedback system of Figure 1 ! ,3{a). Sketch the 
log magnitude-phase diagram, and roughly determine ‘the phase and gain margin, 
for each of the following choices of G(j) and His). You may find it useful to use 
the straight-line approximations to the Bode plots developed in Chapter 6 to aid 
you in sketching the log magnitude-phase diagrams. Be careful, however, to take 
into account how the actual frequency response deviates from its approximation 
near break frequencies when [here are underdamped second-order terms present. 
(See Section 6.5,2.) 


(a) H{s) - 
Cb> His) = 
(O 

(d) His) = 

(e) His) = 


Try,— , G(a) - 

j/IOh | 


1 


>G(5)= 1 
HW - ^hTTor ™ = 100 


fs4 \) 


fT4|)0+10) 


■ G < s > = TIT 

T C(5) = l 
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(0 Mis) - \ 


] -'/HU 
it H M- ! 


G(J) - 


ltb+ l 
i/m+ 1 


(g) His) — ! 

Net e: Your sketch for part (gj should reflect the fact that for this feedback 
system |Cr(ju?}H(jaO| — * as cu — ► 0; what is the phase of G{ju>)H ij<a) for 

t o = 0 \ i.e., for a* an infinitesimal amount larger than 0? 


11.30. Sketch the Nyquist plot for each of the following specifications of G(;)ff (zk and 
use the discrete-time Nyquist criterion to determine the range of values of K (]f any 
such range exists) for which the closed-loop system is stable. [Note: In sketch- 
ing the Nyquist plots, you may find it useful to first sketch the magnitude and 
phase plots as a function of frequency or at least calculate and 

4.G{e Jto )H{e^) ai several points. Also, it is helpful to determine the values of w 


for which is real.] 

(a) GU)H(z) = pr 

< b) G(z)/f(z> = 

(c) C.tzWU, = z~' 

(d) G(z)/f{z) = z~ 2 

(e) GU)H(z) = ■ , 

U+ - j )U - 3 ) 

(f> GUWW = 

( g ) oumz) = t-l-t 

<h) GU)m_z) = ^ 


(i> G(’.WU) = 


11*31. Consider the basic discrete-time system in Figure 11. 3fb). Sketch the log magnitude- 
phase diagram, and roughly determine the phase and gain margin, for each of the 
following choices of G(z ) and //(z), You may find it useful to determine the values 
ofoj for which either = 1 or <G(e^ r ) ^ -tt. 

(a) HU) = r', GU) - i 

(b) HU) = \ 

W ^ CO) = ^ 

(d) HU) - Ciz) = 1 

(e) HU) = GU > - rzi 

(0 //(;) - ttt.CU) = 1 -§r ! 

(g) #(;> = — ^r, GU) = 1 

(h) HU, = t^.Cu) = i z~' 

(Note: Your sketch for part (h) should reflect the fact that, for this feedback system, 
G(z)H{z) has a pole at z = 1 ; what are the values of for e ftii just 

on either side of the point z = 1?) 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 


11.32, (a) Consider the feedback system of Figure 11J 0(b) with 


HU) 


N] (s ) 

dm' 


D 2 (s) 


G(s) = 


(PI 1.32-1) 
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Assume that there is no pole-zero cancellation in the product Gts)ff(s). Show 
that the zeros of (he closed-loop system function consist of the zeros of M(s) 
and the poles of <?(s), 

(b) Use the result of part (a) together with the appropriate property of the root 
locus to confirm that, with K = 0 T the closed-loop system zeros are the zeros 
of //{.?) and the closed-loop poles are the poles of H(s). 

(c) While it is usual for M (s) and G(.t) in eq. (PI 1.32—1) to be in reduced form 
[i.e„ the polynomials N\(s) and /Ms) have no common factors, and the same 
is true of N 2 {s) and Di(a)] s Lt may happen that Niis) and Di{s) have common 
factors or Ni( j) and have common factors. To see what occurs when 
such common factors are present, let p{s ) denote the greatest common factor 
of Niis) and Djfi).That is. 


*i(j) 


and 


0 2 {s) 


p(x) pU) 

are both polynomials and have no common Factors, Similarly, 


iVa(J) 

*(■*> 


and 


Dit^ 


are polynomials and have no common factors. Show that the closed-form sys- 
tem function can be written as 


where 


Q{s) - 


pis) r h{ S ) i 

^Cj) [l -+ KG(s)H( j> ' 


(PI 1.32-2) 


and 


8(s) = 


NiUypQt) 

D^sVgis) 


G(s) = 


A hisyq(s) 

D 2 (s)fp(sy 


Therefore, from eq. (PI 1.32-2) and part (a)> we see that the zeros of £(.?) are 
the zeros of p(j). the zeros of Hisk and the poles of <7(sh while the poles of 
£(s) are the zeros of q(s) and the solutions of 


1 + KG{s)fl(s) = 0. (PI 1.32-3) 


By construction, there is no pole-zero cancellation in the product G(.t )/?(*), and 
thus, we can apply the rootdocus method described in Section l L.3 to sketch 
the locations of the solutions of eq, (PH .32-3) as K is varied. 

(d> Use the procedure outlined in part (c) lo determine the closed-loop zeros, any 
closed-loop poles whose locations are independent of K. and the locus of the 
remaining closed-loop poles for K > 0 when 


H{s) 


<?(s> 


s +2 
s + 1 L 
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(e) Repeat part (d) for 


(f) Let 


H{z) 


(z - 2 + 2) 


G(z) = 


_l_ 

t2 ' 


(i) Sketch the root locus for K > 0 and for K < O, 

(ii) Find all the values of K for which the overall system is stable, 

(hi) Find the impulse respense of the closed-loop system when K = 4. 

1 1 ,33. Consider the feedback system of Figure 1 1 . 10(a), and suppose that 

tn 

1 1 (*- /**) 

G (J)ff(i) = ■. 

1 1(* - <**) 
t- I 


where m >n, 5 in this case G(s)H(s) has m ~ n poles at infinity (see Chapter 9), 
and we can adapt the root-locus rules given in the text by noting that (1 ) there are 
m branches of the root locus and (2) for K = 0, all branches of the root locus begin 
at pole 1 * of G(s)H{s), tn — n of which are at infinity. Furthermore, as | AT| — ► =■=, these 
branches converge to the m zeros of namely, , /j? 2f - - - , Use these 

facts to assist you in sketching the root locus (for K > 0 and for if < 0) for each 
of the following: 

(a) G(s)H(s) = s- 1 

{b) G(j)ff(0 = (j + l)(j + 2) 

(c) G(s)H(a) - 

11.34. In Section 1 1 .3, we derived a number of properties that can be of value in deter- 
mining the root locus for a feedback system. In this problem, we develop several 
additional properties. We derive these properties in terms of conti nuous-ti me sys- 
tems, but, as with all root-locus properties, they hold as well for discrete-time root 
loci. For our discussion of these properties, we refer to the basic equation satisfied 
by the closed-loop poles, namely, 


CWH(i) = 


(PI 1 34-1 1 


^Note that tor a luniinuauv-time system, the condition m > n implies that the system with system, func’ 
liuri G(s)H(ji) involves differentiation of the input (In fact, the inverse transform of G(s)H(s) include* singu- 
larity functions up lo the order m - rtj In discrete time, if G(z)HU), written as a ratio of polynomial* m j, has 
tn > «, it is necessarily the system function of a noncausal system. [In fact, the inverse transform of 
has a nonzero value at time n - m < G,J Thus, the case considered in this problem is actually of interest only 
for continuous-time systems, 
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where 


r > - po 

GU)H(s) = ^ ^ 

flu - at) S’ a ^ t 

k = I k = I 


(P) 1 ,34—2) 



Figure PT 1.34 


Throughout this problem, we assume that m ^ n. 

(a) From Property 2, we know that n — m branches of the root locus go to ze- 
ros of C(s)H(s) located at infiuity. In this first part, we demonstrate that it is 
straightforward to determine the angles at which these branches approach in- 
finity. Specifically, consider searching the remote part of the j-plaee (i.e , the 
region where \s\ is extremely large and far from any of the poles and zeros of 
This region is illustrated in Figure Pll 34. Use the geometry of the 
picture, together with the angle criterion for K > 0 and for K < 0, to deduce 
that: 

♦ For K > 0, the n — m branches of the root locus that approach infinity do so 
at the angles 


(2k + 1)7T 


n — m 


k = 0, l , . . n - m - I. 
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* For K < 0, the n - m branches of the root locus that approach infinity do so 
at the angles 


, k = 0» I, - , , , a — m ~ 1. 

n - m 

Thus, the branches of the root Locus that approach infinity do so at specified angles 
that are arranged symmetrically. For example, for n m = 3 and K > CL we see 
that the asymptotic angles are *r/3, n\ and 5^r/3 The result of part (a), together with 
one additional fact, allows us to draw in the asymptotes for the branches of the root 
locus that approach infinity. Specifically, ail of the n — m asymptotes intersect at a 
single point on the real axis. This is derived in the next part of the problem. 

(b) (i) As a first step, consider a general polynomial equation 

y + fr- ■s*' 1 + r r ' + fo ~ (>’ £[)(* - &) " ’ (■$ ’ — 0- 

Show that 

fr-i = 

t ^ I 

(ii) Perform long division on 1 fG{s)H{$) to write 

^- r ^ + y nm _ lS *-»-> + .... (PI, .34-3) 

Show that 

rr n 

“Y rr — m — l — &n — 1 ^jh — I = ^ k ~ ^ ^ ^ k ■ 

i-l 4 - J 

[See eq. (PI 1.34-2).] 

(iii) Argue that the solution of eq. (Pi 1 .34-1) for large s is an approximate 
solution of the equation 

+ y n _ PW _ 1 j B - ra - 1 +y B . m . 2 s rt - m - 2 + - ■ + y n + K = 0, 

(iv) Use the results Df (i>— <iii) to deduce that the sum of the n — m closed-loop 
poles that approach infinity is asymptotically equal to 

km i ■" o n -i- 

Thus, the center of gravity of these n - m poles is 

\ G n - 1 
n — m 


which does not depend on K . Consequently, we have n “ m closed-loop 
poles that approach \s\ = * at evenly spaced angles and that have a center 
of gravity that is independent of K , From this, we can deduce that: 
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The asymptotes of the n — m branches of the root locus that approach 
infinity intersect at the point 


bm - 1 ” On- 




n - m 


n - m 


This point of intersection of the asymptotes is the same for K > 0 and 
K < 0 . 

(c) Suppose that 


G{s)H(s) - 


(s + 1 >(j + 3 ){s + 5)‘ 


(l) What are the asymptotic angles for the closed -loop poles that approach 
infinity for K > 0 and for K < 0? 

(ill What is die point of intersection of the asymptotes? 

1'iii) Draw in the asymptotes, and use them to help you sketch the toot locus 
for > 0 and for K < 0. 

(d) Repeat part (c) for each of the following; 

(i) G(s)HU) = 

(ii) G{s)H(s) = 1 

(iii) Gw ms) - j(j+LK3 !.5 >1461 

(iv) GUMs) - 

M CMffW = ,„ 1H g; 2i+2) 

(vi) G(s)H(s) = 

(vii) G(s)H(s) = , ! oc K , — i jh, j 

(e) Use the result of part (a) to explain why the following statement is true: For 
any continuous-time feedback system, with G(s)H(s) given by eq. (P 11.34- 
2), if n - m > 3, we can make the closed-loop system unstable by choosing 
\K\ large enough. 

(f) Repeat part (c) for the discrete-time feedback system specified by 


G{z)H{z) = 


<1 - z-‘)(l + 


(g) Explain why the following statement is true: For any discrete-time feedback 
system with 


Giz)H(z) = 




I d , I 

Z f + 1 + ’ ’ 1 + Oq 

if n > m, we can make the closed-loop system unstable by choosing | jf| large 
enough. 

11*35. (a) Consider again the feedback system of Example 11.2: 


Gisynu) = 


s - \ 

(J + 1 )U + 2)' 
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The root locus for K < 0 is plotted in Figure 1 L 14(b). For some value of K, 
the closed- loop poles are on the jaj-axis. Determine this value of K and the 
corresponding locations of the closed-loop poles by examining the real and 
imaginary parts of the equation 


G(jw )//(/*») = 

which must be satisfied if the point s = joj is on the toot locus for any given 
values of K. Use this result plus the analysis in Example 1 1.2 to rind the full 
range of values of K {positive and negative) for which the closed-loop system 
is stahle. 

(b) Note that the feedback system is unstable for jtf | sufficiently large. Explain 
why this is true in general for continuous-time feedback systems for which 
G[s)H(s) has a zero in the right- half plane and for discrete-time feedback sys- 
tems for which G(z)H(z) has a zero outside the unit circle. 

11.36, Consider a continuous-time feedback system with 


G(s)H(s) = 


s(s + \){s + 2)‘ 


(PI 1.36-1) 


(a) Sketch the root locus for K > 0 and for K c O. (Hint: The results of Problem 
11.34 are useful here.) 

(b) If you have sketched the locus correctly, you will see that for K > 0, two 
branches of the root locus cross the j tv-axis, passing from the Left-half plane 
into the right-half plane. Consequently, we can conclude that the closed-loop 
system is stable for 0 < K < K$, where Kq is the value of the gain for which 
the two branches of the root locus intersect the j tv-axis. Note that the sketch 
of the root locus does not by itself tell us what the value of is or the exact 
point on the jcu-axis where the branches cross. As in Problem 11.35, deter- 
mine Ku by solving the pair of equations obtained as the real and imaginary 
parts of 

C(yaWW = ~^r- {PI 1.36-2) 

Determine the corresponding two values ofa> (which are the negatives of each 
other, since poles occur in complex-conjugate pairs). 

From your root-locus sketches in part (a), note chat there is a segment 
of the real axis between two poles which is on the root locus for K > 0, and 
a different segment is on the locus for K < 0. In both cases, the root locus 
breaks off from the real axis at some point. In the next part of this problem, we 
illustrate how one can calculate these breakaway points. 

(c) Consider the equation denoting the closed-loop poles: 


G(s)//(s) = - l 

R. 


(PM, 36-3) 
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2 s -1 \ s 


!t>) Figure PT f >36 

Using eq. (P11.36-l>, show that an equivalent equation for the closed loop 
poles is 

P U) = ^ + 3.r + 2s = -K. (PH 36-4) 

Consider the segment of the real axis between 0 and - I . This segment is on 
the root locus for K Q. For K = 0, two branches of the locus begin at 0 and 
- 1 and approach each other as K is increased. 

(i) Use the facts stated, together with eq. (PI 136-4), to explain why the 
function p{s) has the form shown in Figure PI 1 , 36(a) for — 1 ^ s ^ 0 
and why the point s+. where the minimum occurs is the breakaway point 
(i.e., it is the point where the two branches of the K > 0 locus break from 
the segment of the real axis between —l and 0), 

Similarly, consider the root locus for K < 0 and, more specifically, 
the segment of the real axis between — 1 and - 2 that is part of ihis locus. 
For K = 0, two branches of the root locus begin at - 1 and -2. and as K 
is decreased, these poles approach each other. 

(ii) In an analogous fashion to that used in part (i), explain why the function 
p(s) has the form shown in Figure PI 1 36(b) and why the point s~ where 
the maximum occurs is the breakaway point for K < 0. 

Thus, the breakaway points correspond to the the maxima and min- 
ima of p(s ) as s ranges over the negative real line, 

(iii) The points at which p(s) has a maximum or minimum are the solutions 
of the equation 


dpjs) 

ds 


= 0. 


Use this fact to find the breakaway points s + and s~, and then use eq. 
(PH 36-41 to find the gains at which these points are closed-loop poles. 
In addition to the method illustrated in part (c), there are other, partially 
analytical, partially graphical methods for determining breakaway points. It is also 
possible to use a procedure similar to the one just illustrated in pan (c) to find the 
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“break-in” points, where two branches of the root locus merge onto the real axis. 
These methods plus the one illustrated are described in advanced lexts such as 
those listed in the bibliography at the end of the book- 

11.37. One issue that must always be taken into account by the system designer is the 
possible effect of unmodeled aspects of the system one is attempting to stabilize nr 
modify through feedback. In this problem, we provide an illustration of why this 
is the case. Consider a continuous-time feedback system, and suppose that 


m.s> 


1 

( s + 1 0)i s — 2} 


(PU37-I) 


and 


G(s) = K. 


(PI 1.37-2) 


(a) Use root-locus techniques to show that the closed-loop system will be stable if 
K is chosen large enough. 

fb) Suppose that the system we are trying to stabilize by feedback actually has a 
system function 


His) « 


1 

{.* + 10 Xs - 2)(10" 3 j + T) 


(PI 1.37-3) 


The added factor can be thought of as representing a first-order system in cas- 
cade with the system of eq. (PI 1.37-1), Note that the time constant of the 
added first order system is extremely small and thus will appear to have a step 
response that is almost instantaneous. For this reason, one often neglects such 
factors in order to obtain simpler and more tractable models that capture all of 
the i mportant charac teri sties of the system . However, one mu st sli 11 keep these 
neglected dynamics in mind in obtaining a useful feedback design. To see why 
this is the case, show that if Gis) is given by eq <P 11.37-2) and //(.*) is as in 
eq. (PI 1.37-3), then the closed-loop system will be unstable if K is chosen too 
large. Hint: See Problem 11.34. 

(c) Use root-locus techniques to show that if 


G(s> = K{& + 100), 

tben the feedback system will be stable for all values of K sufficiently large it 
ms) is given by eq. (PU.37-L) or eq. (PI 1.37-3). 

11.38. Consider the feedback system of Figure ] 1.3<b> with 


and 


H(z) 


_Kz_ 
i - z 


I 


G (;).= \-az-'. 


(a) Sketch the root locus for K > 0 and K < 0 when a ~ 1/2. 

(b) Repeat part (a) when a - - 1/2, 
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(c) With a — — 1/2, find a value of A' for which the closed-loop impulse response 
is of the form 


(A 4 Bn)a" 

for some values of the constants A , £, and a, with |or| < 1. (Hint: What must 
the denominator of the closed-loop system function look Like in this case?) 

1139. Consider the feedback system of Figure PI 1 39 with 

H{z) = — !| — r , G(z) = K. (Pll.39-1) 

1 



yW 


Figure PI 1 .39 


(a) Plot the root locus for K > 0. 

(b) Plot the root locus for K <[ 0. {Not?: Be careful with this root locus By ap- 
plying the angle criterion on the real axis, you will find that as K is decreased 
from zero, the dosed loop approaches z = 4^ along the positive real axis and 
then returns along the negative real axis from z = Check that this is in 
fact the case by explicitly solving for the closed-loop pole as a function of K. 
At what value of K is the pole at | ;| = »?) 

(c) Find the full range of values of K for which the closed-loop system is stable, 

(d) The phenomenon observed in part (b> is a direct consequence oT the fact that 
in this example the numerator and denominator of G(z)H(z ) have the same 
degree. When this occurs in a discrete-time feedback system, it means that 
there is a delay- free loop in the system. That is, the output at a given point in 
time is being fed back into the system and in turn affects its own value at the 
same point in lime. To see that this is the case in the system we are considering 
here, write the difference equation relating v{ « 1 and ^frtf Then write e[ri] in 
terms of the input and output for the feedback system. Contrast tbis result with 
that of the feedback system with 


H(.z) - (Hz) = Kz~'. (i'll 39-2) 

I 2 <. 

The primary consequence of having delay-free loops is that such feed- 
back systems cannot be implemented in the form depicted. For example, 
for the system of eq. (Pll.39-1), we cannot first calculate e\n] and then y[n]> 
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because <?[n] depends on v j « ! . Note that wecan perform this type of calcula- 
tion for the system of eq. (PI 1 .39-2) t since efwj depends on y[n - 1]. 

(e) Show that the feedback system of eq. (PI 139—1) represents a causal system, 
except for the value of K for which the closed-loop pole is at \z\ = *. 

11.40. Consider the discrete-time feedback system depicted in Figure PI 1.40. The system 
in the forward path is not veiy well damped, and we would like to choose the 
feedback system function so as to improve the overall damping, By using the root- 
Jocus method, show that this can be done with 

G(z) = 1 - 



Figure PI 1.40 


Specifically, sketch the root locus for K > 0, and specify the value of the gain K 
for which a significant improvement in damping is obtained. 

11 41, (a) Consider a feedback system with 


M{z) 


z + 1 

z 2 + z f I" 


C(z) 



(i) Write the closed-loop system function explicitly as a ratio of two polyno- 
mials. (The denominator polynomial will have coefficients that depend 
on K.) 

(ii) Show that the sum of the closed-loop poles is independent of K . 

(b) More generally, consider a feedback system with system function 


4 - h i y 11 

G(z)H(z) = K - — r 


+ ' ■ ■ -+ bo 

+ -+O0 


Show that if m — n — 2, the sum of the closed-loop poles is independent of K. 
1142. Consider again the discrete-time feedback system of Example 1 1.3: 


G(z)H(z) j-. 

U-|)U- i) 


The root loci for K > 0 and K < 0 are depicted in Figure 11.16 
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(a) Consider the toot locus for K > 0. In this case, the system becomes unstable 
when one of the closed-loop poles is less than or equal to - 1 Find the value 
of AT for which z — -l is a closed-loop pole. 

(b) Consider the root locus for K < 0. In this case, the system becomes unstable 
when one of the closed-loop poles is greater than or equal to 1 . Fjnd the value 
of K for which z = 1 is a closed-loop pole. 

(c) What is ihe full range of values of K for which the closed-loop system is stable? 

11.43. Consider a discrete-time feedback system with 


Giz)H{z) 


J 

z(z - iy 


(a) Sketch the root locus for K > 0 and for K <0. 

(b) If you have sketched the root locus correctly For K 7> 0, you will see that the 
two branches of the root locus cross and exit from the unit circle. Consequently, 
we can conclude that the closed-loop system is stable for 0 < K < K#, where 

is the value of the gain for which the two branches intersect the unit circle. 
At what points on the unit circle do the branches exit from it? W hat is the value 
offfo? 

11.44, As mentioned in Section 11 A the continuous-time Nyquisc criterion can be ex- 
tended la allow for poles of G{s)M{ a) on the j<u-axis. In this problem, we will 
illustrate the general technique for doing this by means of several examples. Con- 
sider a con tinuoufl-timc feedback system with 

C(« = — 1-r- . <P1 1 -44_] ) 

When G(/)H(a) has a pole at s = 0, we modify the contour of Figure 11.19 by 
avoiding the origin. To do this, we indent the contour by adding a semicircle of 
infinitesimal radius c into the right-half plane. [See Figure PI 1.44(a). 1 Thus, only 
a small part of the right-half plane is not enclosed by the modified contour, and 
its area goes to zero as we let e-» 0, Consequently, as M —*■ the contour will 
enclose the entire right-half plane. As in the text, G(s)H{s) is a constant (in this case 
zero) along the circle of infinite radius. Thus, to plot G(,v)H(s) along the contour, 
we need only plot it for the portion of the contour consisting of the jw - axis and the 
infinitesimal circle. 

(a) Show that 

sGo-m/futn = - j 

and 

< g(j omjo) = 

where s = j O" is the point where the infinitesimal semicircle meets the jfw- 
axis just below the origin and s = j 0 + is the corresponding point just above 
the origin. 

(b) Use the result of part (a) together with eq. (Pll 44—1) to verify that Figure 
PI 1.44(b) is an accurate sketch of G[s)H(s) along the portions of the contour 
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from to J0~ and y0 + to y» In particular, check that <G(j<o)H(jw) and 
|G(Jw)Hi J ji(D )| behave in the manner depicted in the figure. 

(c) All that remains to be done is to determine the plot of G{s)H{s) along the 
small semicircle about s - 0, Note that as e —* 0, the magnitude of C(j)f/(j) 
along this contour goes to infinity. Show that as € — *■ 0, the contribution of the 
pole at s = — 1 to <.G{s)H[s) along the semicircle is zero. Then show that as 
e — ► 0, 


<G(s)H(s} = -8 t 

where 0 is as defined in Figure Pi 1.44(a). Thus, since 0 varies from -tt/ 2 at 
s — JO to -+ tt/2 at r = yO ~ in the counterclockwise direction, <G(s)H(s) 
must go from + tt/2 at .? = y'0 + to — irfe&is = J0 + in the clockwise direction. 
The result is the complete Nyquist plot depicted in Figure Pll. 44(c). 


jftn 



(C) 


Figure Pi l .44 Continued 
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(d) Using the Nyquist plot of Figure PI 1.44(c), find the range of values of K 
for which the closed-loop feedback system i& stable. (Note: As presented in 
the text* the continuous-time Nyquist criterion states that, for closed-loop sys- 
tem stability, the net number of clockwise encirclements of the point -1 !K 
must equal minus the net number of right-half plane poles of G(s)H(s). In the 
present example, note that the pole of G(s)//(s) at 5 = 0 is outside the modi- 
tiedcontour, Consequently, it is not included in counting the poles of G(s)H(s) 
in the right-half plane li.e,,only poles of G(s)H(s) strictly inside the right -half 
plane are counted in applymg the Nyquist criterion]. Thus, in this case, since 
GO)H(s) has ito poles strictly inside the right-half plane, we must have no 
encirclements of the point s = -]/K for closed-loop system stability.) 

(e) Follow the steps outlined in parts (aHc) to sketch the Nyquist plots for each 
of the following: 

(i) G(WU) = 

(ii) Gis)H(s) = 

(iii) (J(r)if(.?) = 4y [be careful in calculating <G(s)H{s > along the infinites- 
imal semicirclel 

(iv) G(s)H(s) - [be careful in calculating <G(j<u)ff(/w) as w is var- 

ied; make sure to take the minus sign in the denominator into account] 

(V) GU)H (s) = ^ [same remark as for (iii)] 

In each case, use the Nyquist criterion to determine the range of values of K 
(if any such range exists) for which the closed- loop system is stable. Also, use 
another method (root locus or direct calculation of the closed-loop poles as a 
function of K) to provide a partial check of the correctness of your Nyquist 
plot. [Note: In sketching the NyquistpJots, you may find it useful to sketch the 
Bode plots of G(s)H(s) first. It may also be helpful to determine the values of 
<u for which G{ja>)H{jti>) is real] 

(f) Repeat part (e) for: 

(i) G(s|ff(i f) = ^ 

(H) G(j)H(j) = ^ 

Note: In these cases there are nvo poles on the imaginary axis; accordingly, 
you will need to modify the contour of Figure 11.19 to avoid each of them. 
Use infinitesimal semicircles, as in Figure Pi 1 .44(a). 

II A5. Consider a system with system function 


H(s) = 


1 

U' + l)(i-2) 


(PI 1.45-1) 


Because this system is unstable, we would like to devise some method for its sta- 
bilization. 

(a) Consider first a series compensation scheme as illustrated in Figure PI 1.45(a). 
Show that the overall system of this figure is stable if the system function 


C(s) = 


s-2 

5+3 


In practice, this is not considered to be a particularly useful way to attempt to 
stabilize a system. Explain why. 
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x(t) 



<a) 


Mt) 



y(t> 


tb) 

Figure P1 1.45 

(b) Suppose that instead we use a feedback system, as depicted in Figure PI 1 .45(b). 
Is it possible to stabilize this system using a constant gain, that is, 

C(s) = a :, 

for the stabilizing element? Justify your answer using Nyquist techniques. 

(c) Show that the system of Figure PI 1 -45(b) can be stabilized if C($) is a propor- 
tional plus derivative system — -that is. if 

CU) - K(s + a). 

Consider both the case 0 < a c 1 and the case a > 1 . 

(d) Suppose ihat 

C{s ) = K{s +■ 2), 

Choose the value of K such that the closed- Loop system has a pair of complex 
poles with a damping Fatio f = 1/2. {Hint: fit this case, the denominator of the 
closed-loop system must have the form 

s 2 + £O n S + 

for some value of >0.) 

(e) Pure derivative compensation is both impossible to obtain and undesirable in 
practice. This is because the required amplification of arbitrarily high frequen - 
cies neither can be obtained nor is advisable, as all real systems are subject to 
some level of high-frequency disturbances. Thus, suppose that we consider a 
compensator of the form 


C(.r) K 


s + a 


s + by 


a, b > 0. 


(PI 1.45-2) 
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If b < this is a lag network: < C{jw ) < 0 for all w > 0, sn that the phase 
of the output of the system lags the phase of the input. If h > a, <C{ja>) > 0 
for ah > 0, and the system is then called a lead network. 

(i) Show that it is possible to stabilize the system with the lead compensator 

s + i 

Cls) = K =- (P1 1.45-3) 

f + 2 


if AT is chosen large enough. 

(ii) Show that it is not possible to stabilize the feedback system of Figure 
PH, 45(b) using the lag network 


C{s) = K 


s + 3 
s + 2' 


Hint: Use the results of Problem 1 1 ,34 in sketching the root locus. Then 
determine the points on the jVu-axiA that are on the root locus and the 
values of K for which each of these points is a closed-loop pole. Use this 
information to prove that for no value of K are ail of the closed-loop poles 
in the left-half plane. 

11 . 46 . Q>nsider the continuous-time feedback system depicted in Figure PI 1.46(a). 




Figure Pi 1 .46 
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(a) Use the straight- line approximations to Bode plots developed in Chapter 6 to 
obtain a sketch of the log magnitude-phase plot of this system. Estimate the 
phase and gain margins from your plot, 

(b) Suppose that there is an unknown delay within the feedback system, so that 
the actual feedback system is as shown in Figure PI 1.46(b). Approximately 
what is the largest delay t that can be tolerated before the feedback system 
becomes unstable? Use your results from part (a) for this calculation, 

(c) Calculate more precise values of the phase and gain margins, and compare 
these u> your results in part (a). This should give you some idea of the size of 
the errors that are incurred in using the approximate Bode plots. 

11.47, As mentioned at the end of Section 1 1 .5, the phase and gain margins may provide 
sufficient conditions to ensure that a stable feedback system remains stable. For 
example, we showed that a stable feedback system will remain stable as the gain 
is increased, until we reach a limit specified by the gain margin. This does nor 
imply (a) that the feedback system cannot be made unstable by decreasing the 
gain or (b) that the system will be unstable for all values of gain greater than the 
gain margin limit. In this problem, we illustrate these two points. 

(a) Consider a continuous-time feedback system with 


G{s)H(s) - 


1 

(s~ 1Ky + 2)(. T +"S)' 


Sketch the root locus for this system for K > 0, Use the properties of the root 
locus described in the text and in Problem 11.34 to help you draw the locus 
accurately. Once you do so, you should see that for small values of the gair. 
K the system is unstable, for larger values of £ the system is stable, while 
fur still larger values of K the system again becomes unstable. Find the range 
ol values of K for which the system is stable. Hint; Use the same method as 
is employed in Example 1 1.2 and Problem 11.35 to determine the values of 
A' at which branches of the root locus pass through the origin and cross the 
Jo -axis. 

If we set our gain somewhere within the stable range that you have jusL 
found, we can increase the gain somewhat and maintain stability, but a lajge 
enough increase in gain causes the system to become unstable. This maximum 
amount ol increase in gain at which the closed-loop system just becomes un- 
stable is the gain margin. Note that if we decrease the gain too much, we can 
also cause instability. 

(b) Consider the feedback system af pan (a) with the gain K set at a value of 7 
Show that the closed-loop system is stable. Sketch the log magnitude-phase 
plot of this system, and show that there are two nonnegative values of to 
fox which — it. Further, show that, for one of these values 

< | p and for the other l\G{jw)H{jw)\ > 1, The first value 
provides us with the usual gain margin — that is, the factor ]/\7G(jto)H( jo})\ 
by which wt can increase the gain and cause instability. The second provides 
us with the factor jto)\ by which we can decrease the gain and 

just cause instability. 
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<c> Consider a feedback system with 


G(s)ms) = 


(s/ioo + n 2 
fr+ip ' 


Sketch the root locus for K > 0. Show that two branches of the root locus begin 
in the left-half plane and, as AT is increased, move into the right-half plane and 
then back into the left-half plane. Do this by examining The equation 


£l 


Specifically, by equating the real and imaginary parts of this equation, show 
that there are two values of K s 0 for which the closed-loop poles lie on the 
ju>- axis. 

Thus, if we set the gain at a small enough value so that the system is sta- 
ble, then we can increase the gain up until the point at which the two branches 
of the root locus intersect the yw-axis, For a range of values of gain beyond this 
point, the closed-loop system is unstable. However, if we continue to increase 
che gain, the system will again become stable for K large enough. 

(d) Sketch the Nyquist plot for the system of part (c), and confirm the conclusions 
reached in part (c) by applying the Nyquist criterion. (Make snre to count the 
net number of encirclements of — UK.) 

Systems such as that considered in parts (c) and (d) of this problem are 
often referred to as being conditionally stable systems, because their stability 
properties may change several times as the gain is varied. 

11.48. In this problem, we illustrate the discrete-time counterpart of the technique de- 
scribed in Problem 11.44. Specifically, the discrete-time Nyquist criterion can be 
extended to allow for poles of G(.z)H (z) on the unit circle. 

Consider a discrete-time feedback system with 

G(zmz) = (PI 1.48-1) 

\ - Z 1 Z(Z — 1 ) 

In this case, we modify the contour on which we evaluate G(z)i?(£k as illustrated 
in Figure Pi 1.48(a). 

(a) Show that 

and 

<G(£ i2 ^)H(c !2 *-) = 

where z = e /2lT is the point below the real axis at which the small semicircle 
intersects the unit circle and z = is the corresponding point above the real 

axis. 

fb) Use the results of part (a) together with eq. (P] 1.48-1) to verify that Fig- 
ure PI 1.48(b) an accurate sketch of G(z)H(z) along the portion of the 
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(a) 





Figure FI 1 .48 
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contour z = e JU> as qj varies from 0 + to 2ir~ in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion. In particular, verify that the angular variation of G(p j **)//U >ja> ) is as 
indicated. 

(c) Find the value of oj for which $.G(e jat )H{e-t“ )= -it, and verify that 

{G[e^)H{e^\ = 1 

at this point. I/fini; Use the geometrical method for evaluating )H {e )at ) 

together with some elementary geometry to determine the value of <*>,] 

(d) Consider next the plot of G{z)H{z) along the small semicircle about z = 1. 
Note that as € — * 0, the magnitude of G(zWU) along this contour goes to in- 
finity. Show that as e — * 0* the contribution of the pole at z = 0 to <G(z)H(z) 
along the semicircle is zero. Then show that as e — *■ G r 

<G(z)H{z} - -6. 

where 0 is as defined in Figure PI 1 .48(a). 

Thus, since 8 varies from - tt/ 2 to -mt/ 2 in the counterclockwise direc- 
tion, <G(z)H(z) varies from +tt/ 2 to — n/2 in the clockwise direction. The 
result is the complete Nyquist plot of Figure PI 1.48(c). 

(e) Using the Nyquist plot, find the range of values of K for which the closed- 
loop feedback system is stable. [Note; Since the pole of G{z)fi{z ) at z = l is 
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(f) 


<g> 


inside the modified contour, it is not included in counting the poles of G{z}H(z) 
outside the unit circle. That is, only poles strictly outside the unit circle are 
counted in applying the Nyquist criterion. Thus, in this case, since G{z)H{z\ 
has no poles strictly outside the unit circle, we must have no encirclements of 
the poini z — — 1 fK for closed-loop stability.] 

Follow the steps outlined in parts (a), (b), and (d) to sketch the Nyquist plots 
for each of the following: 


G) 

(ii) 

(iii) 


7 1- v'3 

7-1 

I 


(7 !)<:: + J + s/3) 

zi I 


(iv) [be careful in calculating *£G(z)fI(z) along the infinitesimal semi- 

circle! 

For each of the preceding, use the Nyquist criterion to determine the range 
of values of JIT (if any such range exists) for which the closed-loop system is 
stable. Also, use another method (root locus or direct calculation of the closed- 
loop poles as a function of K) to provide a partial check of the correctness of 
your Nyquist plot* Note: In sketching the Nyquist plots, you may find it useful 
to first sketch the magnitude and phase plots as a function of frequency or at 
least calculate and <G(e J<a )H(^ tit ) at several points. Also, it 

is helpful to determine the values of w for which G{e ,v )H is real. 
Repeat part (fl for 


G(i)H(z) - ~ i . 

In this case there are two poles on the unit circle, and thus, you must modify 
the contour around each of these by including an infinitesimal semicircle that 
extends outside the unit circle, thereby placing the pole inside the contour. 


EXTENSION PROBLEMS 


11.49. Id this problem, we provide an illustration of how feedback can be used to increase 
the bandwidth of an amplifier Consider an amplifier whose gain falls off at high 
frequencies. That is, suppose the system function of this amplifier is 


H{s) = 


Ga 
s + a 


(a) What is the dc gain of the amplifier (i.e,, the magnitude of its freqpency re- 
sponse at 0 frequency)? 

(b) What is the system time constant? 

(c) Suppose we define the bandwidth of the system as the frequency at which the 
magnitude of the amplifier frequency response is \fjl times its magnitude at 
dc. What is the bandwidth of the amplifier? 
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(d) Suppose we place the amplifier in a feedback loop as depicted in Figure 
P11.49. What is the do gain of the closed-loop system? What are the time 
constant and the bandwidth of the closed-loop system? 

(e) Find the value of K that leads to a closed-loop bandwidth that is exactly double 
the bandwidth of the open- loop amplifier. What are the corresponding closed- 
loop system time constant and dc gain? 



11.50. As mentioned in the text, an important class of devices used in the implementation 
of feedback systems is the class of operational amplifiers, A model for such an 
amplifier is depicted in Figure PI 1.50(a), The amplifier's input is the difference 



between two voltages V 2 (f) and V| (/), and the output voltage is an amplified version 
of the input; that is, 

v 0 (t) = K[v?it) - V](r)], (PI 1.50^1) 

Consider an operational amplifier connection shown in Figure PI 1 50(b). In 
this figure* Z\{s ) and ZjCf) are impedances (That is T each is the system function of 
an LTI system whose input is the current flowing through the impedance element 
and whose output is the voltage across the element.) Making the approximation 
that the input impedance of the operational amplifier is infinite and that its output 
impedance is zero, we obtain the following relationship between V l <.v) > Vj(r), and 
V e (s-)» the Laplace transforms of v^j), and v tf (r), respectively: 
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— Figure PIT. 50b 

Also, from eq, (PH, 50-1) and Figure P II. 50(b), we see that 

VM = -KV^sX (PI 1 .50—3) 

(a) Show that the system function 


H(s) = 


Va(s) 

Vfa) 


for the interconnection of Figure PI 1.50(b) is identical to the overall closed’ 
loop system function for the system of Figure Pi 1.50(c). 


W(t) 



Figure Pi 1 .50c 


(b) Show that if K >> 1* then 


H( S ) 


Z 2 (s) 

Zj(sY 


11,51. (a) Suppose that in Figure Pit. 50(b) Z\{s) and Z 2 (s) are both pure resistances, 
say, R ] and R 2 , respectively. A typical value for R 2 /R j is in the range 1 to 
10\ while a typical value for K is 10 4 . Using the results of Problem 11.50(a), 
calculate the actual system function for this value of K and for R 2 fR] equal to 
1 and then to 10 s , and compare each resulting value to - R 2 iR ^ . This should 
give you some idea of how good the approximation of Problem 11.50(b) 
typically is. 
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fb) One of the important uses of feedback is in the redaction of system sensitivity 
to variations in parameters. This is particularly important for circuits involv- 
ing operational amplifiers, which have high gains that may be known only 
approx imately. 

(ti Consider the circuit discussed in part (a), with = 10 2 . What is 

the percentage change in the closed-loop gain of the system if K changes 
from 10* to 5 X 10^ 

(h) Hew large must K be so that a 50% reduction in its value results in only 
a 1% reduction in the closed-loop gain? Again, take = I0 2 . 

11 . 52 . Consider the circuit of Figure PI 1 ,52, This circuit is obtained by using 

2\{s) — R, Zi(j) = — 

a 

in Figure PI l, 50(b)- Using the results from Problem 1 1,50, show thai the system 
behaves approximately like an integrator. In what frequency range (expressed in 
terms of K , R, and C) does this approximation break down? 


c 



Figure PI 1.52 

11 , 53 . Consider the circuit depicted in Figure PI 1 .53(a), which is obtained from the circuit 
of Figure PI 1 50(b) by using Z|(j) = R and by replacing Z2U) with a diode that 
has an exponential current- voltage relationship. Assume that this relationship is of 
the form 

lAt) = Me <l% ' A '^ T , {PI 1.53-1) 

where jVf is a constant that depends upon the construction of the diode, q is the 
charge of an electron, k is Boltzmann’s constant, and T is absolute temperature. 
Note that the idealized relationship of eq, (PI 1-53—1 ) assumes that there is no pos- 
sibility of a negative diode current. Usually, there is .some small maximum negative 
value of diode current, but we will neglect this possibility in our analysis. 

(a) Assuming that the input impedance of the operational amplifier is infinite and 
that its output impedance is zero, show that the following relations hold: 

vAt) = vAO -r RiAO + w{f), {PI 1 .53-2) 


MO - v ( ,(OI. 


<P1 l .53-3) 
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V d (t> 



Figure PI 1.53a 


(b) Show that for K large, the relationship between v„(f) and v,(/) is essentially 
the same as in the feedback system of Figure PI 1 .53(b), in which the system 
in the feedback path is a nonlinear memoryless system with input v<,(t) and 
output 

wij ) = RMe*"" itVk7 . 

(c) Show that for K large. 

(P11 - 53 - 4) 


v,(t) 


0- 


-K 


v 0 (t) 


w(t) 


w(t)=RMeq-bO?/fcT 


Figure PI 1.53b 


Note that eq. (Pit. 53-4) makes sense only for a negative which is con- 
sistent with the requirement that the diode current cannot he negative if a 
positive v,(r) is applied, the current ijit) cannot balance the current through 
the resistor. Thus, a nonnegligible current is fed into the amplifier, causing it 
to saturate. 

11,54, In this problem, wc explore tKfe use of positive feedback for generating oscillating 
signals 

(a) Consider the system illustrated in Figure PI 1.54(a) Show that xf(/) = jr r fr> if 

G{s)H{s\ = -1, (PI 1.54-1) 

Suppose that we connect terminals l and 2 in Figure PI 1.54(a) and make 
jc ( (r) - 0, Then the output of the system should remain unchanged if we 
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Figure P1 1.54 

satisfy eq. (P 11. 54-1). The system now produces an output without any input. 
Therefore* the system shown in Figure PI 1 .54(h) is an oscillator, provided that 
eq. (PI 1.54-1) is satisfied. 

(b) A commonly used oscillator in practice is the sinusoidal oscillator. For such an 
oscillator, we may rewrite the condition of eq. (PI 1.54— 1) as 

Cf^oWOo) = “I (PI 154 - 2 ) 

What is the value of the closed-loop gain for the system shown in Figure 
Pi 1.54(b) attoo when eq (Pi 1.54—2) is satisfied? 

(c) A sinusoidal oscillator may be constructed on the basis of the principle out* 
lined above by using the circuit shown in Figure P11.54-(ci. The input to the 



Figure PI 1 .54c 
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amplifier is the difference between the voltages vi(r> and vzU) In this circuit, 
the amplifier has a gain of A and an output resistance of Rq. Z\ Is), Z 2 {s), and 
are impedances. (That is, each is the system function of an LT1 system 
whose Input is the current flowing through the impedance element acid whose 
output is the voltage across the element.) It can be shown that, for this circuit. 


where 


H(s) - 


-AZ L {s) 
Zj.(j) + R 0 


Z L 


Also, we can show that 


Z;(s)(Z,< J ) + Z 3 (5)) 

Z|fj) + z 2 {s) + Zi(*y 


G(s) = 


Z|(y) ■+ Zrfs)' 


(i) Show that 


G(x)H{s) = 


AZ l {syZ 2 (s) 

flofZjfr) + Z 2 {s) + Z-As)) + Z 2 {s){Z>U) + ZAs)Y 


(ti) If Z|(j), and ZAs ) are pure reactances (i.e, inductances or ca- 
pacitances), we can write Z\{jta) = jXAj<*>), Z 2 {jtt>) = and 

Z 3 (;w) = jXAjw\ whore X ,{j£u) f i = l p 2, 3, are all real. Using the re- 
sults of pans (b) and (I), show that a necessary condition for the circuit to 
produce oscillations is 


Xily'w) - Yj(jw) + X 3 O0 = 0. 

(iii) Show also that, in addition to die constraint of part (ii), the constraint 
j4Yj( jot ) - X 2 (j<o) has to be satisfied for the circuit to produce os- 
cillations. [Since Xj(jrVo) is positive for inductances and negative for 
capacitances, the latter constraint requires that ZAs) and Z^s) be reac- 
tances of the same type (i.e,, both should be inductances or both should 
bo capacitances).] 

(iv) Let us assume that Z|i.s) and Z 2 (s) are both inductances such that 


*iO*>) = X 2 (j<>*) = 


Let us also assume that 


XAj&) = -l/(<yC) 

is a capacitance, Use the condition derived in (ii) 10 determine die fre- 
quency (in terms of L and Q at which the circuit oscillates. 

11*55. (a) Consider the nonrecursive discrete-time LT1 filter depicted in Figure P1 1 .55(a). 

Through the use of feedback around this nonrecursive system, a recursive 
filter can be implemented. To do so, consider the configuration shown m 
Figure P11. 55(b), in which H(z) is the system function of the nonrecursive 
LTJ system of Figure PI 1 .55(a). Determine the overall system of this feedback 
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system, and find the difference equation relating the input to the output of the 
overall system. 



Figure P1 1.55 

(b) Now suppose that H{z} in Figure PI 1.55(b) is the system function of a recur- 
sive LTI system. Specifically, suppose that 

N 

HU) = '-'i • 

^d,z ‘ 

/ = ! 

Show how one can find values of the coefficients K,c i c* , and do, d,v, 

such that the closed-loop system function is 

jV 

Sib#-* 

«* - . 

2>* - ' 

i = o 

where the a, and b, are specified coefficients. 
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In this problem, we have seen that the use of feedback, provides us with alterna- 
tive implementations of LTI systems specified by linear constant-coefficient dif- 
ference equations. The implementation in part (a), consisting of feedback around 
a nonrecursive system* is particularly interesting* as some technologies are ide- 
ally suited to implementing tapped delay-line structures (i,e., systems consisting 
of chains of delays with taps at each delay whose outputs are weighted and then 
summed). 

11.56* Consider an inverted pendulum mounted on a movable cart* as depicted in Figure 
PI 1.56. Here* we have modeled the pendulum as consisting of a massless rod of 
length L with a mass m attached at the end. The variable 0(f) denotes the pendu- 
lum’s angular deflection from the vertical, g is gravitational acceleration, j(r) is 
the pesition of the cart with respect to some reference point* o(f) is the acceler- 
ation of the cart, and *(r) represents the angular acceleration resulting from any 
disturbances* such as gusts of wind. 



Figure P1 1 .56 


Our goal in this problem is to analyze the dynamics of the inverted pendulum 
and, more specifically, to investigate the problem of balancing the pendulum by 
a judicious choice of the acceleration tf(f) of the can. The differential equation 
relating 0(f)* a(f>* and x(f) is 

L “^r = gsin[0(f)] - a(r) c«s[0(r)| + Ls(t). (PI 1 56-1) 

This relation merely equates the actual acceleration of the mass along a direction 
perpendicular to the rod to the applied accelerations (gravity* the disturbance ac- 
celeration due to jc(r), and the cart’s acceleration] along this direction, 

Note that eq. (PI 1.56-1) is a nonlinear differential equation. The detailed, 
exact analysis of the behavior of the pendulum requires that we examine this equa- 
tion; however, we can obtain a great deal of insight into the dynamics of the pendu- 
lum by performing a linearized analysis. Specifically, let us examine the dynamics 
of the pendulum when it is nearly vertical [i.e.* when 0(0 is small] In this case, we 
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can make the approximations 

sin[0(r)] - 0(f), cos[fr(r)] - h (Pll 56-2) 

(a) Suppose that the cart is stationary [j.e., a(t) = 0], and consider the causal LTT 
system with input *(f) and output 0(f) described by eq. (PI 1 ,56- 1 ), together 
with the approximations given in eq, {PI 1,56-2), Find the system function for 
this system, and show that it has a pole in the right-half of the plane, implying 
that the system is unstable. 

lb) The result of part (a) indicates that if the cart is stationary, any minor angular 
disturbance caused by x\t) will lead to growing angular deviations from the 
vertical, Clearly, at some point, these deviations will become sufficiently large 
so that the approximations of eq, (Pll. 56— 2) will no longer be valid, At this 
point the linearized analysis is no longer accurate, but the fact that it is ac- 
curate for small angular displacements allows us to conclude that the vertical 
equilibrium position is unstable, since small angular displacements will grow 
rather than diminish. 

We now wish to consider the problem of stabilizing the vertical position 
of the pendnlum by moving the cart in an appropriate fashion. Suppose we try 
proportional feedback — that is, 

a{t) = Kelt). 

Assume that &{t} is small, so that the approximations in eq. (Pi 1,56-2) are 
valid, Draw a block diagram of the linearized system with 0(f) as the output, 
x(r) as the external input, and a(/) as the signal that is fed back. Show that 
the resulting closed-loop system is unstable. Find a value of K such that if 
*(r) = 0(/>, the pendulum will sway backandforth in anundamped oscillatory 
fashion. 

(c) Consider using the proportional-plus-derivative (PD) feedback, 

a(0 = *|0(O + 

Show that one can find values of K\ and Ifj that stabilize the pendulum. In 
fact, using 

g = 9.8 m/sec 2 

and (Pll. 56-3) 

L = 0. 5 m, 

choose values of K\ and A '2 so that the damping ratio of the closed loop system 
is 1 and the natural frequency is 3 rad/sec. 

11.57. In this problem, we consider several examples of the design of tracking systems. 
Consider the system depicted tn Figure PI 1.57. Here, H p (s) is the system whose 
output is to be controlled, and is the compensator to be designed. Our objec- 
tive in choosing /f c (s) is that we would like the output y(r) to follow the input *(f). 
In particular, in addition to stabilizing the system, we wonld also like to design the 
system so that the error e(t) decays to zero foF certain specified inputs. 
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x(tj 


•O' 

1 


e(0 


H c (s) 


<J(t) 


H 0 (s) 


- y(t) 


Figure P1 1 ,57 


(a) Suppose that 

HJ\) = - — . cr^O. [PI 1.57-1) 

j »- a 

Show that if Hr{s) = K (which is known as proportional or P control), we 
oar choose K so as to stabilize the system and so that fit) — » 0 if *(i) - 5(0- 
Show that we cannot get e(J) — ► 0 if x(t) = u(t). 

(b) Again lei be as in eq, (PI 1.57-1)* and suppose that we use proportiotxal- 
plus-integral (PI) control— that is, 

= K, + — . 

s 

Show that we can choose RT^ and K.i so as to stabilize the system* and we can 
also gete(/) — ^ 0 if Jt(/) = u(t). Thus, the system can track a step Jit fact, this 
illustrates a basic and important principle in feedback system design: To track 
a step [X(,y) = l/,y], we need an integrator (l/$) in the feedback .system. An 
extension of this principle is considered in the next problem, 

(c) Suppose that 

a F = - — 

' {$ ~ IP 

Show that we cannot stabilize this system with a PI controller, blit that we can 
stabilize it and have it track a step if we use proporttortctl-piuh-itUegral-plui- 
dijferential (PID) control, i.-e.* 


HAs) = *i + — - + Km. 
s 

11.58. In Problem 1 1.57, we discussed how the presence of an integrator in a feedback 
system can make it possible for the system to track a step input with zero error 
in the steady state. In this problem, we extend the idea. Consider the feedback 
system depicted in Figure PI 1.58* and suppose that the overall closed-loop system 
is stable. Suppose also that 

HM “ , 

n—i 

.r']^[{.* - a k ) 

A=1 
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Figure P1 1 .58 


where the a* and 0* are given nonzero numbers and / is a positive integer The 
feedback system of Figure PI 1 .58 is often referred to as a Type 1 feedback system, 
fa) Use the final-value theorem (Section 9.5,10) to show that a Type 1 feedback 
system can track a step — that is, that 

— * 0 if jc(f) = w(l). 

Ih) Similarly, show that a Type 1 system cannot track a ramp, hut rather, that 
e(f) -* a finite constant if j :( r) = «- 2 < 0 - 

(c) Show that, for a Type 1 system, unbounded results ensue if 

x{t) = m-;( 0 


with k >2. 

(d) More generally, show that, for a Type / system: 

(i) c(0 — > 0 if x(t) = H-jt(r) with fc ^ l 

(ii) e(t) — ► a finite constant if x(t) = « f ..i + |)(f) 

(iii) ^(f) — > * if *(0 = u-k(t) with* > / + 1 

11.59, (a) Consider the discrete-time feedback system of Figure PI 1.59. Suppose that 


Biz) = 


J 

U-'lKz+l) 



Figure Fn.59 


Show that this system can track a unit step in the sense that if x[n] = w[n], 
then 


lim e[n) = 0. (PI 1.59-1) 

N + *• 

(b) More generally, consider the feedback system of Figure PI 1.59, and assume 
that the closed-loop system is stable. Suppose that H{z) has a pole at z = 1. 
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Show that the system can track a unit step, [Hint: Express the transform E{z) 
of e[n] in terms of H(z) and the transform of explain why all the poles 
of E(z) are Inside the unit circle.) 

(c) The results of parts (a) and (b) are discrete-time counterparts of ihe results for 
contmuous^time systems discussed in Problems 11.57 and 11.58, In discrete 
time., we can also consider the design of the systems that track specified inputs 
perfectly after a finite number of steps. Such systems arc known as deadbeat 
feedback systems* 

Consider the discrete-time system of Figure PI 1 .59 with 


Show that the overall closed-loop system is a deadbeat feedback system with 
the property that it tracks a step input exactly after one step: lhat is, if _r[/r) = 
u[n]< then c[/i] - 0 T n ^ J. 

(d) Show that the feedback system of Figure P] 1 ,59 with 


tfu) = 


i 

4 ^ 


+ ^ 


U + £ - r 1 ) 


is a deadbeat system with the property that the output tracks a unit step per- 
fectly after a finite number of steps. At what time step does the error <?[«] first 
settle to zero? 

(e) More generally, for the feedback system of Figure P1J .59. find H{?) so that 
yfn] perfectly tracks a unit step for n ^ N and. in fact, so that 


e[n\ 


N- 1 

- y^a k S[n 


*1 


k =ij 


(PI 1.59-2) 


where the a, are specified constants, Hint: Use the relationship between Hiz) 
and£(?) when the input is a unit step and e[n\ is given by eq. (PI 1.59-2). 

(f) Consider the system of Figure Pi 1 ,59 with 


H{z) 


(1 f r'Xl - z~')' 


Show Lhatthis system tracks a ramp .r[«j = (n + l)w[«] exactly after two time 
steps, 

11.60. In this problem* we investigate some of the properties of sampled-data feedback 
systems and illustrate the use of such systems. Recall from Section 11,2.4 that 
in a sampled-data feedback system the output of a continuous-time system is sam- 
pled. The resulting sequence of samples is processed by a discrete-time system, the 
output of which is converted u> a continuous-time signal that in turn is fed back and 
subtracted from the external input to produce the actual input to the continuous- 
time system, 
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(a) Consider the system within dashed lines in Figure 11, 6(b)- This is a discrete- 
time system with input e[n} and output p[n ], Show that it is an LTI system. As 
we have indicated in the figure, we will let FU) denote the system function of 
this system, 

(b) Show that in Figure 11.6(b) the discrete-time system with system function 
F(z) is related lo the continuous-time system with system function H(s) by 
means of a step-invariant transformation. That is* if s(l) is the step response of 
the continuous-time system and ^[n] is the step response of the discrete-time 
system, then 


(c) Suppose that 


Show that 


(d) Suppose that H(s) is as in part (c) and that G(z) = K. Find the range of values 
of A" for which the closed-loop discrete-time system of Figure 1 1 .6(b) is stable. 

(e) Suppose that 


q[ n) = s(nT) for all n. 


H{s) = ± AM*} > 1 - 


F(z\ = 


W - ]); 1 

1 - ^ 7"l ’ 


C(z) = -- 


1 + i: 


Under what conditions on T can we find a value of K that stabilises the overall 
system? Find a particular pair of values for K and T that yield a stable closed- 
loop system. Hint: Examine the root locus, and find the values for which the 
poles enter or leave the unit circle. 
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A.1 JNTRODUCTfON 


The purpose of this appendix is to describe the technique of partial-fraction expansion. 
This tool is of great value in the study of signals and systems; in particular it is very 
useful in inverting Fourier, Laplace, or a-iransforms and in analyzing LTL systems de- 
scribed by linear constant-coefficient differential or difference equations. The method of 
parti al-fraction expansion consists of taking a function that is the ratio of polynomials and 
expanding it as a linear combination of simpler terms of the same type. The determination 
of the coefficients in the linear combination is the basic problem to be solved in obtaining 
the expansion. As we will see, this is a relatively straightforward problem in algebra that 
can be solved very efficiently with a bit of “bookkeeping.” 

To illustrate the basic idea behind and role of parti al-fraction expansion, consider 
the analysis developed in Section 6.5,2 for a second-order continuous-time LTT system 
specified by the differential equation 


<#*>'(0 dy{i) 


+ u>ly{t) = oflxitl 


(A.1) 


The frequency response of this system is 


H(j(o) = — 


ai: 


O 0 2 + 2 + 


or, if we factor the denominator. 


M{jw) = — 


uj: 


where 


u<i) - ci){jo) - c 2 y 

C\ = +- UinJt 1 - 1 , 


(A. 2) 


(A.3) 


(A.4) 


Having we are in apesition to answer a variety of questions related to the 

system. For example, to determine the impulse response of tbe system, recall that for any 
number a with(R^{s} < 0 T the Fourier transform of 

*]<() = t** 1 u(r) (A,5) 


is 




1 

jit) — a ' 


(A.G) 
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while if 

-*2(0 = 

te^uA 

(A.7) 

then 

X 2 (jto) = 

1 

(A.8) 


{j< t> — a)*' 


Therefore, if we can expand H(j<o) as a sum of terms of the form of eq. (A.6) or 
(A, 8), wc can determine the inverse transform of H(jw) by inspection. Fot example, in 
Section 6,5.2 we noted that when ci ^ c 2 , H(ju') in eq, (A, 3) could be rewritten in the 
form 


H{jm) = 


to 


1 


c\ - t*2 ijta ~ t’i 


4- 


w: 


Cl - C 1 JJW - c 2 


(A.9) 


In this case, the Fourier transform pair of eqs. (A, 5) and (A.6) allows ns to write down 
immediately the inverse transform of H{j<a) as 


hit) - 


w. 


c\ - Cl 


e c " + 


to: 


C% - t?! 


«<0- 


(A. 10) 


While we have phrased the preceding discussion in terms of continuous- time Fourier 
transforms, similar concepts also arise in discrete-time Fourier analysis and in the use of 
Laplace and ^-transforms. In all of these cases, we encounter the important class of rational 
transforms ^- that is. transforms that are ratios of polynomials in some variable, Also, in 
each of these contexts, we find reasons for expanding these transforms as sums of simpler 
terms such as in eq. (A.9). In this section, in order to develop a general procedure for 
calculating the expansions, we consider rational functions of a general variable v\ that is, 
we examine functions of the form 


tf(t') = 


a„v n + ot n - |tP n-1 4- . . . + cf|V + ffo 


(All) 


For continuous-time Fourier analysis ijto) plays the role of v, while for Laplace 
transforms that role is played by the complex variable s. In discrete-time Fourier analysis, 
u is usually taken to be while for ^-transforms, we can use either z ' 1 or z. After we 
have developed the basic techniques of partial-fraction expansion, we will illustrate their 
application to the analysis of both continuous-time and discrete-time LTI systems. 


A. 2 PARTIAL-FRACTION EXPANSION AND CONTTNOlfS-TIME SIGNALS 
AND SYSTEMS 

For our purposes, it is convenient to consider rational functions in one of two standard 
forms. The second of these, which is often useful in the analysis of discrete-time signals 
and systems, will be discussed .shortly. The first of the standard forms is 

+ - + fry + fro 
v" + a„-[V n ~ ] +..,+■ a\v 4- ao 


(A.12) 
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In this form t he coefficient of the highest order term in the denominator is 1, and the order 
of the numerator is at least one less than the order of the denominator. (The order of the 
numerator will he less than n - 1 if b» \ = O.) 

Tf we are given ti{v) in the form of eq. (A. 11), we can obtain a rational function of 
the form of eq. (A.12) by performing two straightforward calculations. First, we divide 
both the numerator and the denominator of H{v) by a„. This yields 


H(t} , = 7mV m + y m - !«"' 1 + ... + y t v + Yo 
v n + a„- l v n ^ i + .,,+■ a\v +■ a 0 


(A, 13) 


where 


7m 
«>j i 


&n 

a* 

- | 

or* 


Ym-] 

&n-2 


[ 

«n-2 

a„ 


If m < n, H(v) is called a strictly proper rational function, and in this case, letting 
ba = », b\ = y i, . , . , b m = y m . and setting any remaining b's equal to zero, we see that 
H(v) ineq, (A, 13) is already of the form of eq, (A,\2)> In most of the discussions in this 
book in which rational functions are considered, we are concerned primarily with strictly 
proper rational functions. However, if ti (u) is not proper (i.e., if m ^ n) t we can perfonn 
a preliminary calculation that allows us to write f/(v) as the sum of a polynomial in v and 
a strictly proper rational function. That is, 


ff{v) = c ra rt v' 


+ 1 + . . . + CiV + C 0 


+ 


b n - [V n * + b a -2V n 2 + , . . + b\V + b$ 


(A. 14) 


1 + . . . - a\V -+■ do 

The coefficients cq m C\, . . . t c m - n and b$ t b] b „~ i can be obtained by equating eq.s. 

(A. 13) and (A. 14) and then multiplying through by the denominator. This yields 

y m v m + r . . + + y 0 = b n iu n_1 + ... + bw + bo {A 15) 

+ (C#n-nl/" -fl + ... + Co)<V B + a a - iV n ~ l + ... + 

By equating the coefficients of equal powers of v on both sides of eq. (A. 15), we can 
determine the c’$ and b*s in terms of the as and y’$, For example, if m = 2 and n = 1, 
so that 


, Tav 2 + 71^ + 70 ( 

ttyvy — — C] v + t'o + j 

v ■+ ai v + ai 

theneq. (A. 15) becomes 

J2V Z + Jyv + 7o - bt) + fcio + CoXv + «i) 

= bty + c?iv 2 +■ (co + ajCt)u + fl|C 0 . 
Equating the coefficients of equal powers of u, we obtain the equations 


(A. 16) 


72 = fj, 

7l = Co + G|Ci, 

7o = + ai cp. 
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The first equation yields the value of C], which can then be used in the second to solve for 
Co, which in turn can be used in the third to solve for b$. The result is 


C\ = 72, 

£-0 = 7 i 

bo = 7ft - <*■(? i - Qi72). 


The general case of eq, (A.1 5) can be solved in an analogous fashion. 

Our goal now is to focus on the proper rational function <7(vi in eq. (A. 12) and to 
expand jf into a sum of simpler proper rational functions. To see how this can be done, 
consider the case of n = 3, so that eq, (A, 12) reduces to 


C(v) 


b 2 v 2 + b[V +■ b, } 

U 3 4- Ct->V - + £1|U + Ofl' 


(A. 17) 


As a first step, we factor the denominator of G(u) in order to write it in the form 


G(v) = 


b 2 v“ + b\v + hi) 

(v- Pi){v - ft >){v - ft) 


(AJ8) 


Assuming for the moment that the roots p L > ft, and p 3 of the denominator are all distinct, 
we would like to expand G(v) into a sum of the form 


GUO = 


A] A2 At, 

! — -1 — 4 _ 

V~P\ V ~ ft V- P\ 


(A. 19) 


The problem, then, is to determine the constants A\, A 2t and A 3 . One approach is to equate 
eqs. (A,18) and (A. 19) and to multiply through the denominator. In this case, we obtain 
the equation 

b^v 2 + b]V + h 0 = Ai(p - ft,)(u - ft,) 

+ A 2 (v — p\)(p — ft) (A,20) 

+ A 3 (i? - p|)(V “P2>, 

By expanding the right-hand side of eq. (A.20) and then equating coefficients of equal 
powers of u, we obtain a set of linear equations that can be solved far At, A 2 , and Aj. 

Although this approach always works, there is a much easier method. Consider 
eq. (A. 19), and suppose that we would like to calculate A| , Then, multiplying ihmugh 
ry v — pi, we obtain 


(„ - P1)GM =Al + **<*-*> + 

u — ft v - ft 


(A.2I) 


Since ft, ft, and p 3 are distinct, the last Two terms on the right-hand side of eq, (A. 21 ) 
are zero for v = ft, Therefore, 

At = [(v- ft)G(u)]| ir=&lF (A. 22) 

or, using eq. (A. 18), 

^ _ &2Pi + fciPi + bp 

1 (ft “ ftXpj “ ft ) 


(A, 23) 
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Similarly, 

a u me ^2pl +■ & 1 P 2 + bt) 

M = E(V - P2)G(t >)] \v = p, = , - 7 : 

(P 2 ~ P\Kp 2 ~ Pi) 

. r/ \f^{ mi b 2 p\ + b]p$ + b& 

(p3 ~ P])(pi ~ Pi) 

Suppose now that p\ = p\ ^ P2i that is » 

Y fyv 2 + b\v + bn 

O(U) = 7 rj- 

(v - piY{v - P 2 ) 

In this case, we look for an expansion of the form 


G(u) = 


G(v) ~ -A?- + , Aa , + 

v-p I (v-pi) 1 v-pi 


(A. 25) 


(A.26) 


(A. 27) 


Here, we need the l/(u — p A ) 2 lemi in order to obtain the correct denominator in eq, (A 26) 
when we collect terms over a least common denominator, We also need to include the 
l/(u - p 1 ) term in general. To see why this is so, consider equating eqs, (A.26) and ( A, 27) 
and multiplying them through by the denominator of eq. (A. 26): 


b 2 v 2 + fyv = Aufu - pi)(u - p 2 ) 

+ A ]2 (v - p 2 ) + A 2 i{v - pi)“. 


(A. 28) 


Again, if we equate coefficients of equal powers of v, we obtain three equations (for 
the coefficients of the v°, v 1 , and v 2 terms). If we omitthe A\\ term ineq. (A.27), we will 
then have three equations in two unknowns, which in general will not have a iolution. By 
including this term, we can always find a solution. In this case also, however, there is a 
much simpler method, Consider eq. <A,27) and multiply through by ( v - p x ) 2 : 


(v - pi) 2 G(y) ~ A [t (v - pi) + A, 2 + 


A 2 i(v ~ P[) 2 
u ~ P2 


From the preceding example, we see immediately how to determine A] 2 . 

A _ r/.. * _ &2 P? + t X p X + bty 


^12 =[(v- PtfG(v)]\ v . pi - 


Pi - pz 


As for An , suppose that we differentiate eq. (A.29) with respect to v: 


^[(u “ Pi) G{v)] = A 11 + A 2 \ 


~ Pi) _ (v~ Pi) 2 
v-pz (v-ps) 2 


(A.29) 


(A, 30 


(A. 31) 


It is then apparent that the final term in eq. (A.3 1) is zero for v = p, , and therefore, 


A\i = |^(t' - pi) 2 G{v)j| 

= 2h 2P\ + ^1 _ +^ipi + bp 
P\ ” P2 (Pi “ P2) 2 


(A, 32) 
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Finally, by multiplying eq. (A. 27) by v — p 2 , we find that 

^ = [(« - (A. 33) 

fp 2 “ Pi) 2 

This example illustrates all of the basic ideas behind partial-fraction expansion in the 
general case. Specifically, suppose that the denominator of G(u) in eq. (A. 1 2) has distinct 
roots pi ^ with multiplicities <? L <j t ; that is, 


G(v) = -- 


bn-\V n + . . . + b] U + if) 


(V - Pi^{v - P2)^-.,.{V - Pry- 

In this case, G{v) has a partial-fraction expansion of the form 

A|2 A\ t 


(A. 34) 


C(v) = — - + 


+ . . . + 


lfF| 


v - p I (v - Pi ) 1 (V - p{fi 

&2\ , , 


+ 


V - p 2 


+ . . + 


A r i 


T ir, 


t' - Pt 
A tk 


(v - p 2 y* 




CA.35) 


(V - p r f> 


= yy^ 

frr fr;<»-p,y’ 

where the A lk are computed from the equation 1 


4 , — i 

t * V ‘ * F 

vss p» 

lk it)! 

W, UV U pi) WJJJ 


(A. 36) 


This result can be checked much as in the example: Multiply both sides of eq. (A.35) 
by ( v - p;)”' and differentiate repeatedly, until A ik is no longer multiplied by a power of 
u - p f . Then set v = pi , 

Example A. 1 

In Example 4.25, we examine an LTI system described by the differential equation 

<AJ7) 


d 2 y{t) , Jy(r) _ , , dx{t) „ x 

IT + A ~dT + 3K0 " ~3T + 2m 


The frequency response of this system is 

= 


jta - 1-2 


(jiti)* 4- 4, ftJ + 3 


(A.38) 


To determine ihe impulse response fur this system, we expand H[jiaf into a sum 
of simpler terms whose inverse transforms can be obtained b> inspection, Making the 
subsimtion of v for we obtain the function 

1 Here, we use the fauiona] nnutirm r\ for the product r{r - ] Kr - 2) 21 The quantity O' ts defined 

to be equal to 1 
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G(u) - — 


v 2 _ v + 2 

v 2 + 4v + 3 (.v + l Hu -l- 3)‘ 


Tho partial -fraction expansion for G(u) is then 


where 


A-w A 2 \ 
v + 1 v + y 


A u = [{v + t)d<u)l !„= i = 


Aii = [(u + i = 


-J + 2 _ 1 
-1+3 2' 

-3 + 2 i 
-3 + 1 “ 2' 


l A. 39; 


(A. 40] 


iA.4n 


(A.42> 


Thus, 


mjtoi = -^—r + 

jcu + 1 jto + 3 

and the impulse response of the system, obtained by inverting eq. (A.43; s is 


A4-3) 


hit) - - e r «{f) + -e 


<A,44' 


The system described by eq. (A.37.> can also be analyzed uimg the techniques 
of Laplace transform analysis as developed in Chapter 9. The system function for this 
system is 


5 -+■ '2 

H{s ) — y — — —=, 
s'- + 4r + 3 


<A.45j 


and if we s.ubstituie v tor s> we obtain the same G(u) given in eq (A-39). Thus, the 
partial-fraction expansion proceeds exactly as in eqs, (A,40)-(A.42), with the result that 


H{s) - ~-L_ + _i_. 
s 4 1 ^ + 3 


tA4 6t 


Inverting this transform, we again obtain the impulse response, as given meq. tA44). 


We now illustrate the method of parti infraction expansion when there are repeated fac- 
tors in the denominator. In Example 4 26 y we considered the response of the system 
described in eq. (A.37) when the input was 


x(0 - f 

From eq , 4 ,8 1 „ the Fourier transform of the output of the system is 

. Jtli + 2 

J'O*') ( ;t4j + ] + 3)' 

Substituting u for ja>, we obtain the rational function 


(A.47; 


(A.4R> 


G(v) = 


(v + L) 2 <> + 3V 


(A,49j 
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The partial- fraction expansion for this function is 


s-t \ - A 12 A 2 i 

° <V) vH + (u+D 2+ n + 3’ 


where, from cq, <A 36), 


An = o=i)!d1; [(I ' + 1)3G(u)l l 

A\2 = [(l> + 1 ) 2 0{V)] |„_ L = 

A \2 = [{v + 3>C(u>] 


Therefore, 




jiii - 1 (j*t» -I- 1 ) 2 j(i) + 3 ’ 


and taking inverse transforms, we get 


y{t) - ie"' + - le-* uity 


(A.50) 


|A.5l) 


(A.52) 


<A,53) 


(A. 54) 


(A.55) 


Again, this analysis could also have been performed using Laplace transforms, and the 
algebra would be identical to that given in eqs. (A.49)-(A<55). 


A3 PARTIAL-FRACTION EXPANSION AND DISCRETE -TIME 
SIGNALS AND SYSTEMS 


As mentioned previously, in performing partial- fraction expansions for discrete^time 
Fourier transforms or for ^-transforms, it is often more convenient to deal with a slightly 
different form for rational functions. Suppose, then, that we have a rational function in the 
form 


G(v ) = 


d„-iv n ’■ + + d\v + do 

faV” + .. +- fw + 1 


(A. 56) 


This form for Cr(o) can be obtained from G(v) in eq, (A, 12) by dividing the numerator and 
denominator by 

With G(v ) as in eq. (A.56), the corresponding factorization of the denominator is of 
the form 


Giv) = 


d„~iv ri 1 +■ , , , + d\v + do 


(i - Pj [ vf>o - p 2 - p-Lvyr* 

and the form of the partial- fraction expansion that results is 


(A.57) 


frrfrta-prM*' 


(A.58) 
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The Bit can be calculated in a manner similar to that used earlier: 



(A. 59) 


As before, the validity of eq. (A.59) can be determined by multiplying both sides of 
eq, (A,58) by (1 — then differentiating repeatedly with respect to v, until 5 lk 

is no longer multiplied by a power of 1 - p ~ 1 v. and finally, setting v = p, , 

Example A. 3 

Consider the causal LTI system in Example 5. 19 characterized by the difference equation 


y[n\ - |yln - 1] + Iy[n - 2] = 2x\n\. 


The frequency response of the system is 

W*) = 


1 — --e Jt*f + 2j 

4 8 


(A .60) 


(A.61) 


For discrete-time transforms such as this, it is most convenient to substitute v for t 
Making this substitution, we obtain the rational function 


0{v) = - - - j— = 

1 - tv + rU 2 


(1 - 5V i(l - iv) 


(A. 62) 


Using the partial-fraction expansion specified by cqs, (A,57)-(A,59)» we obtain 

-Ay 


Bu = 


fi ? l = 


1 - iu]C(f) 


1 - 4 v]G(v) 


y 1 ” i 
o-2 2 


= 4, 


n -4 


1 -2 


« - 2 . 


(A, 63) 
(A. 64) 
(A 65) 


Thus, 


FI(en = 


1 - 1 — \e 


(A.66) 


and taking the inverse transform of eq. (A.66), we obtain the unit impulse response: 


["] = 4 (*I 


A[«] = 4| - | «l«J - 2\ 4 | «!«]. 


(.A -67) 


In Section 10.7, we developed the (ck>1s of ^-transform analysis for the exami- 
nation of discrete-time LTI systems specified by linear constant-coefficient difference 
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equations. Applying those techniques to this example, we find that (he system function 
can be determined by inspection from eq, (A.60) and is 


HU) - 


1 -U l + Ar* 


(A.68) 


Then, substituting u for z x , we obtain G(u) as in eq. (A.62j. Thus, using the partial- 
fraction expansion calculations m eqs (A,63)— (A,65)> we find that 


Hiz) - 


i - Jr’ i - i*- 1 ' 


iA.69) 


which, when inverted, again yields the unit impulse response of eq. (A, 67), 


Suppose that the input to the system considered in Example A, 3 is 

fi Y* 

*l"l ^ ^4 j 


Then from Example 5.20, the Fourier transform of the output is 


Yie^f = : : . 

(1 - 


Substituting u for e Jtd> yields 


G{v) = 


(1 - ±u)(l - 


Thus, using eqs. (A, 58) and (A, 59), we obtain the partial-fraction expansion 


8 || B 12 + ^ 2 ( 

1 - (1 - {vp i - 


(A- 73) 


and find 


L ' Jl'-4 

Bn * ^1 “ G(*d = -2, 




(A.74J 


(A.75) 


Therefore, 


K ( » = - 


1 - ±e ' D 

4 


2 __ _ 8 

(1 - ±e-J") a + 1 - 


(A, 77) 
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which can be inverted by inspection as follows, using the Fourier transform pairs m 
Table 4,2: 


yin] = 


- 4 


- 2 (n 4 1) 


z l + 8 


«[«!)- 


(A,78) 


Example A. 5 

Improper rational functions are often encountered in the analysis of discrete-time sys- 
tems. To illustrate this, and also to shew how they can be analyzed using the techniques 
developed here, consider the causal LT1 system characterized by the difference equation 

y[n] + - 1} + j?>'[n - 2] = *[n] ■+ 3*[ n - 1] - ^Jln - 2] + ^xln - 3], 


The frequency response of this system is 

1 4 3<? - ^ 4 
= - 


1 + if-' 1 * + i-e-j** 
n 6 


Substituting v for e we obtain 


1 4 3u 4 4 \v 3 


(A, 79) 


(A. 80) 


This rational function can be written as the sum of a polynomial and a proper 
rational function: 


G(v ) = c 0 4 C\V 4 s— , . 

1 4 tV 4 tV 2 


h\ v 4 £>o 

F+l 

Equating eqs. (A.80) and f A,81), and multiplying by l + ^v + ly 2 , we obtain 


(A.81) 


1 4 3u 4 “ V 2 4 JU 3 = (c-i 4 bv} 4 |5 Cr> + C] + £,, |„ 


,1 5 \ 2 l 

-M Jt’0 + 4 


(A. 82) 


Equating coefficients, we see that 


Z Cl = 3 


f, = 2, 


l 5 II 

6* + S ri- T 

5 L ^ t 1 

-ro 4 c t 4 b[ = 5 — ► 

Co 4 £>o = 1 — ^ i>o = 0. 


(A, S3) 


Thus 


H(e JO ) = l + 2e~ JU + 


1 4 4 ie - -' 2 * 

& D 


(A.84) 
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Also, we can use the melhod developed here to expand the proper rational function 
m eq. (A, 8] >: 


+ 


B 


:l 


1 + ‘u 4 Jv 2 (1 +■ {vKJ + 3W 0 + (1 ■*■ 4 ^) 

The coefficients are 

f 


£m = 


l' + i" 


= 1, 


b- 3 


fhi = — 

u + y 


= -1 


• =■-2 


Therefore, we find that 


(A.85) 


= 1 + 2e JU 4- - 


1 + 1 4 - ±e 


I 


and by inspection, we can determine the impulse response of this system: 


Afnl = 8[n] + 2 8{n- IJ * 




(A. 86) 


(A, 87) 
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The purpose of this bibliography is to provide the reader with sources for additional and 
more advanced treatments of topics m signal and system analysis. This is by no means 
meant to be an exhaustive list but rather it is intended to indicate directions for further 
study and several references for each. 

We have divided the bibliography into sixteen different subject areas. The first few 
deal with the mathematical techniques of signal and system analysis including texts on 
background mathematics (calculus, differential and difference equations, and complex 
variables), the theory of Fourier scries and oFFourier, Laplace, and^-transforms, and addi- 
tional topics in mathematics that are commonly encountered and used in signal and system 
analysis. Several of the sections that follow deal w ith more thorough and specialized treat- 
ments of topics in signals and systems introduced in this LexL including filtering, sampling 
and discrete-rime signal processing, communications, and feedback and control. We have 
also provided a list of other basic books on signals and systems as well as several texts on 
circuit theory. In addition, we have provided lists of references on several topics tha[ rep- 
resent important subjects lor more advanced study for those interested either in expanding 
their knowledge of the methods of signals and systems or in exploring applications that 
make use of these advanced techniques. In particular we include sections on state space 
models and methods, multidimensional signal and image processing, speech processing, 
mult irate and multiresolulion signal analysis, random signals and statistical* signal pro- 
cessing, and nonlinear systems. Finally we have included a list of references dealing with 
a sampling of other applications and advanced topics. Together, the references collected in 
this bibliography should provide the reader with an appreciation for the breadth of topics 
and applications that comprise the field of signals and systems, 
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Chapter 1 Answers 


1*1. —Q-5 t —0.5, / h 1 +■ 1 1 + l 1 - j, 1 - j 

1,2. 5e !<, \ 2e JJI , 3t >_;Tr/2 r j2e Jir/4 t 2e~ Jwt \ j2e J7rH r e^ t2 , 

13. (a) P, = 0 i <b) = 1 # £* - ® (c> />* - i # = « 

id) P< - 0, £. = i (e) P< = l, =* *> (f> ^ ^ = * 

1.4. (a) n < 1 and n > 7 (b) n < -6 arid n > 0 (c) n < -4 and n >2 

(d) n < -2 and n > 4 (e) n < -6 and n > 0 

1.5. (a) t > -2 (b> t > -1 (c) r > -2 (d) t < 1 (e) i < 9 

1.6. (a) No (b) No (c) Yes 

1.7. (a) \n\ > 3 (b) ill t (c) \n\ < 3, |n| — * = (d) |r| — * =* 

1.8. (a) 4 - 2, a = 0,<* = Ol<£ = (b) A = Y.a = O h ^ = 3, = (1 

<c> A = 1, = 1, W = 3,<A = T <d) A = \,a = 2yOj = 100, = 

1.9. (a) T = j (b) Not periodic {£) N = 2 

(d) N = 10 (e) Not periodic 

1.10. 77 
Ul. 35 

1.12. M = -\,n D = -3 

1.13. 4 

1.14. A] = 3./-, - 0 ,A 2 *= -l>t 2 = 1 

1.15. (a) y[n] = 2x[n — 2\ + 5r[n — 31 f 2x[n — 4] (b) No 

1.16. (a) No (b) 0 (c) No 

1.17. (a) No;e.g.,>{--ir) = *(0) (b) Yes 

1.18. (a) Yes (b) Ye?j (c) C ^ (2*0 + 1)0 

1.19. (aj Linear, not time invariant (b) Not linear, tirne invariant 

(c) Linear, time invariant (d) Linear, not time invariant 

1.20. (a) cos(3t) (b) cos(3i - l) 


Chapter 2 Answers 


2.1. (□> y t\n] - 2S[«4 1] + 4S[*] + 2S[n- 1] + 2Sj> - 2] - 2S[* - 4] 
<M y 2 [”l = yi[n + 2] (c) y 3 [n] = y 2 r ,n j 


2.2, 

A = 

n - 

9, B = n 

+ 3 

2.3. 

2LL- 

i fl 
2 

* 'MwI 





n —6, 

7 ^ n ^ 11 

2.4. 

y[n] 

= l 

6, 

12 ^ n <: 18 



24 - n. 

19 ^ n == 23 




0, 

otherwise 


M=l 
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2.5. N = 4 


2*. y[n] - 


±-. n <0 

i, n ^ 0 


1.7. (a) u(n - 21 - «[n - 6] (b) u[n - 4] - w[n - 8] 

(d) j?[n] = 2 u[n] — £[nj — - IJ 

t + 3, -2 < t ^ -1 

2 -S. j(r) = < 2 _ 2 t 0<.S1 
[ 0 P elsewhere 

2.9. /I - / - 5, # = / - 4 


«- 

1 + a — t f 
0 , 


0^ r<a 

a S f ^ 1 
1 =? i 1 + a. 
otherwise 


f G, -« < / s 3 

2.11. (a) y(() - J 3 < t A 5 

5<t *„ 

(b) gU) = e-X'-Vutf 3) e 3 "" 5) u(( - 5) (el g{i) - ^ 

2.12. A = ,-L-j 

2.13. <a> ^ = 1 <b) g[n} = S[n\ - - 1] 

2.14. ft t (0.Aa(0 

2.15. Ai[«] 


2.16. (a) True (b) False (c) True (d) True 

2.17. (a) yit} = 

(b) jytj 1 ) = ±|tf - *(cos3f + sin3r) - e~ 4, ]u(j) 

2.18. (U4) n ] n\n- 1] 

2.19. (a) a = I, j& = l (b) [2 (\y - 

2.20. (a) 1 (bl 0 (c) 0 


Chapter 3 Answers 


3.1, x(t) = 4 cos{|r) + 8cos(^f -f §) 

3.2. x[n] - 1 + 2sin(^fl + Jf) + 4™(^» + 

33, we = j. t7^ — 2, £J2 = tf-2 = f= = —2j 

* . [a a - o 

3A |-^0 
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3*5. c&2 = wi ,bt = e-j^'la-k + ad 

3*6* (a) x 2 U),x 3 (t) (b> x 2 U) 


k = 0 


3*8* = y2sin(flrr),x2(0 = 

3,9, an — 3, a i = L - 2j t a 2 = 

3.10, ao = 0,u. i = 2 = 

3.11, A = 10 >B = j,C = 0 

3.12, c k = 6 for all/: 


= — Vasiutin) 


~l,a$ = 1 +2j 
-2j,a 3 = -3; 


3.13. y(f) = 0 

3.14* ti^ 2 ) = H+(eJ™ 2 } = 2e J *'\ = H(e^) = 0 

3*15. |*| > 8 

3.16. (a) 0 (b) sinl^n + J) <c> D 

3.17, St and5j arenotLTl. 


3*18. Si and S 2 are not LTl* 

3.19. (a) ^ + *0 = *0 (b) ff(» = <tT^> <0 *'« = 7; ™ S </ - 

3.20. to ^ ^ + y(t) = jc(t) (h) Hiicu) = ( TT7 ^r) M -cos / 


Chapter 4 Answers 


(a) ££ ») SS 

(a) 2 cos<4> (b) — 2jsin2w 

(a) ^[e jvM d(ui - 2tt) ™ *-> /4 5(« + 2tt)] 

(b> 2 tt^(w) + — 6t t) + + 6'ir)| 

(a) l+cos 4irf (b) ^^7^ 

jt(0 = - f = ^ 4 | for nonzero integers t 

<aj X^/ai) - 2 X(-;w)C0So 3 (b) X 2 {j u*) = ^-^JfO'y) 


<aj Xi<y») = 2Jf(-;w)cosa3 <b) 

(c> X 3 (/<u) = 

(a) neither, neither (b) imaginary, odd (c) imaginary, neither 
(d) real, even 

<#> +ir«(a) (b) 

y •* MQflJ _ f" 1 " jr-L-v SJIlfal /_’» Sinttf COSai 

t"* ^ ' nf ^ ^ jta^ jut 

{ jfl'JT, -2 ^ 0 > < 0 

(a) X(» - i -j/2ir, 0 s w < 2 fb) A = ^ 

0, otherwise 
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411- A - = 3 

4,12. (a) - rr f^ W> jlwe K 

413, (a) Na (b) Yes to Yes 

4.14, x(r) = J\2[e-* - e^u (f) 

415, Jc(r) - 2fe ^u(f) 

4.16. W SU) = Tr±fU-^> (b) X(/») - { J ^ + 

417, (a) false (b) True 



' 5 
d 1 

|r[< 1 

4.18, Kt) - 

-1L + 2 
<( 4^ V 

1 ts |/| s 5 


— Id + z 

8 8' 

5 c |f|<7 


.0. 

otherwise 

419, x{t) =* 

e _4r w(f) 


4,20. h{t) = 

-7=f' r/2 sinf 

V •* 

^t)w(r) 


Chapter 5 Answers 


51. (a) 


e r* 

1 


(b) 


1.25 -cos cm 


5,2, (a) 2cosw (b) 2ysin(2w) 

S3, (a) - f ) - e“ jW4 S<™ + f >} 

(b) 4 ir 5 (w) + -Tr{<> ;iT ' 8 S(<o - | ) 4 - + f » 

M ‘ (a) *jM - 1 + cos(?i*) <b) -4^^ 

5.5. *[n] = - clE ^ >t j 3 -,and j|tt] = 0 for n = ±» 

5.6. (a) Xi(^) = (2cosw)X(tf-> w ) (b) = (MXte'")} 

(c) X 3 {e^) = -£;X{^n-2j£X{e^ + X{e j n 

5.7. (a) imaginary, neither <b) real, odd (c) real, neither 


1, n ^ -2 

5.8, j[hJ “Jn + 3, — 1 ^ n ^ 1 

4, fl£2 


5.9. *[n] -5[rt + 2J + 6[« + 1] +6[n] 

5.10, A = 2 


511. a = it 


5.12. ? < |cu r | ^ 7T 

5.13. k2in] = -2(i)"»W 

5.14. fc[nl = J|5[n] - ^j« - 21 
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5.15. <t> t = 3^/4 

5.16. (a) a = i (b) N = 4 (c) No 

5.17. b k = 

5.18. a* = i<4)l Jt l 

5.19. (a) H(e^) = — , L— , 

(b) k[n] = ^frulnj + 

5-20- (a) 

0>> yin] - ^y[n - 1] = \x\n - 1] 


Chapter 6 Answers 


6.1. (a) A = |ff(> 0 )| (b) to - 

6J2. = —nQ((i>Q) + 2irk for some integer k. 

6.3. (a) A = 1 (b) > Oforai >0 

6.4. (a) 2cos(|h - 7 t) (b) 2 sin(^yn - ^) 

6.5. (a) g(r) = 2cos(2iOrf) (b) more concentrated 

6.6. (a) g\n ] = (-l) rt fb) more concentrated 

6.7. (a) 1,000 Hz and 3,000 Hz (b) 800 Hz and 3,200 Hz 

6.8. 'IT — ii)p ^ tsi ^ IT 

6.9. Final value = 2/5, ^ = 2/5 sec 

f -20, <u <s;0J 

6.10. (a) 20Log 10 |//0<u)| ** i 20 log lt> (&t), 0.1 <£: w 40 

[ 32, o> 40 

f 20. cu <<: 0.2 

ft>) 201og ]0 |tf(»| » J -201og| 0 (w) + 6, 0.2 «£: m « 50 

— 2:8, & 50 


6,11, (a) 2Ok»g (0 1//(/<i>)| 


(b) 201ogjo|//0'<u)| 


20 , 

-201og| O (ca) + 14, 
-401og| {> (£a) + 48, 

o, 

-401og ]0 ai, 
“20log 1(J w - 34, 


w 0.5 

0,5 <s: a> 50 
cu 50 

to <s: 1 

1 w 50 
oj 50 


6 . 12 . 


CJ,Q](jmf40j 


6.13. (a) not unique (b) unique 

6.14. = 0.2 x lO- 4 ^ 50 ' 1 ^:' 01 

* f (.rtj -t- 0 . 2 , 1 - 
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6.15. (a) critically damped (b) underdamped 

(c) overdamped (d) underdamped 

6.16. yin] + \ y[n - 1] = \x{n\ 

6*17. (a) oscillatory (b) noposciilatoiy 

6*1 S* ho 

6.19. R ^ 2 /£ 

6.20* r(w> = 2 


Chapter 7 Answers 


7.1. M > 5,OOOtt 

7.2. (a)and(c) 

73* (a) SjOOOtt (b) 8,00 Gtt (c) !6,0O)tt 

7.4. (a) tii Q {b) wo (c> (d) 3« 0 


7.5. «(>.)[ - j ^ , where f < oj r < 

' J 1 [0, otherwise 2 7 

1* T ™ = ^7 

7*7* H(j<x» = :si y /2:i x 

7*8. (a) Yes 


0, 


(b) g(i) = X aie J ' k,rI * where a* = ^ 

k= -4 


I \k+] 




7*9. ct>o = 50ir 


= 0 


k - 0 
1 ^ jt ^ 4 
-4 ^ Jfc < -1 


7*10* (a) False lb) True (c) True 
7*11. (a) X c {j<i}) is real 

(b) = 03 x 10 3 

(c) X c (ju) = Dfor|o»| > 1, SOthr 

(d) XAM) = X0'(w - 2.00077)) for 0 == w ^ 2.000ir 
7.12* H == 750 tt 

7.13* *|n] = Sf/t-2] 

7*14. /![«] - 

7.15* N = 2 

7*16. *[n] = 4(»^) 2 

7*17. Ideal luwpafis Alter with cutoff frequency *72 and passband gain of unity 
7*18. Ideal lowpass filter with cutoff frequency *74 and pussband gain of 2 , 
7.1% (a) yin] = (b) y[n] = iS[«J 

730* (a) Yes (b) No 
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Chapter 8 Answers 


8*1. 

m(t ) = k€~ Jitlt 


8.2. 

(a) No con&traiiu 

necessary (b) \w c \ > I.OOOtt 

8J. 

>'(0 = 0 


8A 

yO) = sin2007rr 


8,5. 

m In 


8.6. 

A = 4 


8.7. 

<1*0 — 2 *a Ct A — 2 


8.8. 

(a) Yes (b) Yes, = {y(f ) sin ai c t} * 3gin * M 

8.9. 

(a) \(o\ > 2u» r 

(b) iijfi — A = 2 

8.10. 

(a) X(Jhi) = Oforjto] ^ l,OGOrr (b) i - ],CHXtorM = 4 

8,11. 

(a) f s \(o\ s Gain =1 (b) A = 2|a,|,<£ = <a, 

8.12. 

A = 0.5 x 10“ 4 


8.13. 

(a) p{ 0) - ± 

(b) /kwo = o 

8.14. 

Y[j<u) = irS{w ~ 

<*>c) ~ - 0> t - - fr) r + QJ m ) 

8.15. 

<i>o ™ 0 and a>o = 

'IT 

8*l6t 

0 ^ oj < ^ and 

^ ^ hi ^ 7T 

8.17. 

o - h - 5 


8.18. 

//(^) ^ ^ 

0 < hi ^ ^ 

8.19. 

/V = 20 


8.29. 

< = -■» 

-2*] 


Chapter 9 Answers 


9,1. (a) tr > -5 (b) cr < -5 <c> -™ ^ e? ^ * 

(d) no value of cr (e) |<r| < 5 (f) <r < 5 

9.2* (a) s) > -5 (b) A - -l,r fl = -l.dtefr} < -5 

9.3. = 3, arbitrary 

9.4: 1+2 j, \ -2j.{R*\s}< 1 

9.5. (a) 1,1 (b) 0 T 1 <c) 1,0 

9.6. (a) no (b) yes (c) no (d) yes 

9.7. 4 

9.8. two sided 

9.9. x(t) = Ae - 2e~ 3t u(0 
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9.10. (a) lowpass (b) bandpass (c) highpass 

9.11. \X(ju)\ = 1 

9.12. (a) not consistent (b) consistent (c) consistent 

9.13. a = -1,0 = i 

9.14. X(s> = l/[4(s 2 - f 2 + + -4 + i)], -f < Gkfr} < A 

9.15. XU) - (5M4 > 0, y(s) = / +4 ,<R*{s} > 0 

9.16. (a) 2 (b) tr > 0 

9.17. + 10^ + 16v(0 = 12.n0 + 3^ 

9.18. (a) H(s)= TIT L_,feW>-3 
(b) Low pass 

<«) ^ <■*> = ji + m' ij-n ■ > -0.0005 

(d) Bandpass 

9.19. (a) -2 

(b) 1 + £,<Re[s}> -2 

9.20. (a) - e" 2f M(f) 

(b) c _J w(/) 

(c) 2c f «(r) - e~ 2 ‘u(t) 


Chapter 1 0 Answers 


10.1. <at | E | > i (b) |z| < I (c) |-| >1 (d) i < |i| < 2 

10.2. X(r) = T ^ r ^ r ; Z |>i 

10.3. \a = 2, n 0 arbitrary 

10.4. poles at z = ' €****> ROC: |z| < ± 

10^. (a) 1J (b) 2,0 (c) 1,2 

10.6. (a) No (bl No (c) Yes (d) Yes 

10.7. 3 

10.8. two sided 

10.9. 44 = |u[n] + ?(-2 }"u[n] 

10.10. (a) *[0] = 1,41] = 2, 42] = ~l (b) jt[0] = 3,4-1] = -6,4-21 = 18 

10.11. 44 = (?)"■ 0 s n s 9 

[ 0, otherwise 

10.12. (a) highpass (bj lowpass (c) bandpass 

10.13. (a) G{z) = 1 - £“*; \z\ > 0 (b> X(z) = \z\ > 0 

10.14. (a) no - 2 (b> G{z) = (^^) 1 
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10*15. (|) fl u[rj] and 

10.16* (a) Not causal (b) Causal ( c } Not causal 

10.17, <a) Yes (b) Yes 

10.18. (a) j[n] - ;y[n - Il f ±y[n-2] - *[n] - 6*[n - 1| + 8r|n - 2] 

(b) Yes 

HU9. (a) Xi{z) -= _^_ 5 |*|> i 

(*>) Xiiti - 2, Ail z 

< c > Xtfz) = 7Zi-^> \z\ > i 

k > l ^ 

ia20. (a) -l-l)"«[n] 

<b) + i(i)"u[n] 

(c) - ')”«[«! + J (| )"«[n] 


Chapter 1 1 Answers 


JIJ. 


^ Gk)H-,{z\ 


21^2 

H H t < Km { O i M\ ( ■, )H, i )(', 2 (.■. j 

11*3. h < -J 


11 A G{s) - | 
11.5. -§ <b<z | 
11*6, FIR 


11.7. K > ~6 
11 * 8 . -3 < tc < 0 

11*9. No, root locus stays on real axis 

11. 10. Double pole at s = — 1 , double zero at & = ] 

11.11. 0 < k< | 

H I-' Pole and zero positions alternate on Lhe real axis 

11.13, Unstable for all AT 

11.14, (a) 0 (b) 1 

11.15. a: > - l 

11.16, K > -1 

11.17. -1 < K <4 

11.18. -J < K < 1 

11.19, Unstable 

11.20. Gain margin is infinite, phase margin is 2tan _l J2 


Index 


Absolute]) 1 sutrunable impulse 
response, 113 

Absolute!)- integrable impulse 
response, 114 
Accumulation property 

discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 
375-76 

unilateral z transform, 793 
Accumulator, 44 
Acoustic feedback. 830-32, 855 
Adders in block diagrams, 125, 126 
Additivity property, 53 
Aliasing, 527-34 

All-pass systems, 430, 498, 681-82 
AM, See Amplitude modulation (AM) 
Amplifier 
chopper, 652 
operational, 821, 896-97 
Amplitude modulation (AM), 236-37. 
322, 324, 583 

pulse-train carrier, 601-4, 605 
sinusoidal, 583-87 
complex exponential carrier, 583-85 
demodulation for, 587-94 
discrete-time, 619-23 
frequency-division multiplexing 
(FDM) using, 594-97 
single-sideband, 597-601 
sinusoidal carrier, 585-87 
Amplitude-scaling factor. 483 
Analog-to-digital (A-to-D) 
converter, 535 


Analysis equation 

continuous-time Fourier series, 191 
continuous-time Fourier 
transform, 2S8 

discrete-time Fourier series, 213 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 

361, 390 

Angle criterion, 836-40 

Angle modulation. 611-13 

Angle (phase) of complex number, 71 

Anticausality, 695 

Aperiodic convolution, 222 

Aperiodic signal, 12, 180 

continuous-time Fourier transform for, 
285-89 

discrete-time Fourier transform for, 
359-62 

Associative property of LTI systems, 
107-8 

Audio systems 

feedback in, 830-32, 855 
frequency-shaping filters in, 232 
Autocorrelation functions, 65, 168, 
170-72, 738 

Automobile suspension system, analysis 
of, 473-76 

Average, weighted, 245 
Averaging system, noncausal, 47 

Band-limited input signals, 541 
Band^limited interpolation, 523-24 
Bandpass filters, 237-38, 326 
Bandpass-sampling techniques, 564-65 
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Bandpass signal, 564-65 
Bandwidth of an LT1 system, 352-53 
Bartlett (triangular) window, 421 
Bernoulli, D., 178 

Bilateral Laplace transform. See Laplace 
transform 

Bilinear transformation, 814-15 
Bit, 610 

Block diagram(s), 42 

cascade-form, 712, 713, 787-89 
causal LT1 systems, 708-13, 

784-89 

direct-form, 712, 71 3, 787^89 
first-order systems described by 
differential and difference 
equations, 124-27 
parallel-form, 712, 713, 787-89 
Bode plots, 436-39 

automobile suspension system, 475 
rational frequencv responses, 

456-60 

Break frequency 450 

Butterworth filters, 446-47, 505, 703-6 

Capacitor, 44 
Carrier frequency, 584 
Carrier signal, 583 

Cartesian (rectangular) form for complex 
number, 7] 

Cascade-form block diagrams, 712, 713, 
787-89 

Cascade (series) interconnection, 42 
Causal LTI systems, 46-48, 112-13, 
116-27 

block diagram representations for, 
708-13, 784-89 
first-order systems, 124-27 
Laplace transform for, 693-95, 697 
^-transform for, 776-77 
Channel equalization, 609-10 
“Chirp” transform algorithm, 651 
Chopper amplifier, 652 
Circle, unit, 743 
Circuit, quality of, 456 
Closed-loop system, 818 
Closed-loop poles, 834-36 


Closed-loop system function, 820 

Coefficient multiplier, 125, 126 

Coefficients, Fourier series. See Fourier 
series coefficients 

Communications systems, 582-653 
amplitude modulation with pulse-train 
carrier, 601-4, 605 
discrete-time modulation, 619-23 
pulse-amplitude modulation, 604-10 
digital, 610 

intersymbol interference in, 607-10 
sinusoidal amplitude modulation, 
583-87 

with complex exponential carrier, 
583-85 

demodulation for, 587-94 
discrete-time, 619—23 
frequency-division multiplexing 
(FDM) using, 594-97 
single-sideband, 597-601 
sinusoidal carrier, 585-87 
sinusoidal frequency modulation, 583, 
611-19 

narrowband, 613-15 
periodic square-wave modulating 
signal, 617-19 
wideband, 615-17 

Commutative property of LTI systems, 
104 

Compensation for nonideal elements, 
821-22 

Complex conjugate, 72 

Complex exponential(s) 
discrete-time, periodicity properties 
of, 25-30 
general, 20-21 
harmonically related, 19 
linear combinations of harmonically 
related. See Fourier series 
LTI system response to, 1 82-86, 
226-31 
periodic, 186 

sinusoidal amplitude modulation and, 
583-85. 

Complex exponential signals, general, 
24-25 
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Complex numbers, 71 
Conditionally stable systems 892 
Conjugate symmetry, 204 -5, 206, 221, 
303—6, 375 
Conjugation property 

continuous-time Fourier series, 

204-5, 206 

continuous-time Fourier transform, 
303—6 

discrete- time Fourier aeries, 221 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 375 
Laplace transform, 687 
unilateral, 717 
^-transform, 770 
unilateral, 7^3 
Constants, time, 448 
dominant, 500-501 
Continuous-time signals 
energy and power of* 5-7 
examples and mathematical 
representation of, 1-5 
sampling of, 4 

Continuous-time systems, 448-60 
Bode plots for rational frequency 
responses and, 456-60 
examples of, 39-4 1 
first-order, 448-51 
interconnections of, 41-43 
second-order, 451—56 
Conti mious-to-discrete-time 
conversion, 535 

Convergence. See also Region of 
convergence 

continuous-time Fourier series, 
195-201 

continuous-time Fourier transform, 
289-90 

discrete-time Fourier series, 219-21 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 
366—67 
Convolution 
aperiodic, 222 

associative property of, 107-8 
commutative property of, 104 
defining continuous-time unit impulse 
function through, 131-32 


distributive property of, 104-6 
operation of, 79, 85 
periodic, 222, 389-90 
Convolution integral, 90-102 
evaluating, 97-102 
Convolution property 

continuous-time Fourier series, 206 
continuous-time Fourier transform, 
314-22 

discrete-time Fourier series, 

221 , 222 

discrete-time Fourier transform, 
382-88 

Laplace transform, 687—88 
unilateral, 717-18 
z tran&foim. 770-72 
unilateral, 793-94 
Convolution sum. 75-90. 384-86 
evaluating, 81-84 
Correlation function, 65 
Critically damped systems* 453, 467 
Cross-correlation functions, 65, 

168, 170 

Cutoff frequencies, 237 

Damped sinusoids. 21 
Damping ratio, 452-53 
dc offset, 207 
dc sequence, 224 
Deadbeat feedback, 907 
Decibels <dB), 232, 233, 437 
Decimation, 549-55 
Degenerative (negative) feedback* 
822, 831-32 
Delay, 44 
group, 430-36 
half-sample, 543-45 
unit, 1 25 
Delay time* 406 
Demodulation, 585 
defined, 583 

sinusoidal amplitude modulation, 
587-94 

asynchronous, 590-94 
discrete-time, 622 
synchronous, 587-90 
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Difference equations 

discrete-time filters described by, 
244-49 

first-order recursive, 244-45 
nonrecursive, 245-49 
linear constant-coefficient. See Linear 
constant-coefficient difference 
equations 

Differencing property 

discrete-time Fourier series, 222-23 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 
375-76 

^-transform, 775 
unilateral, 793 
Differential equations 

continuous-time filters described by, 
239—44 

RC htghpais filter, 241-44 
RC lowpass filter, 239-41 
linear constant-coefficient. See Linear 
constant-coefficient differential 
equations 

Differentiating filters 

continuous-time, 2,12-34, 235 
discrete-time, 541-43 
Differentiation 

s domain, 688-90, 7 1 7 
time-domain, 688, 717 
z domain, 772, 793 
Differentiation property 

continuouS'time Fourier series, 206 
continuous-time Fourier transform, 
306-8 

discrete-time Fourier transform, 380 
Differentiator 

block diagram representation of, 1 26 
digital, 541-43 

Digital-to-analog (D-tg-A) converter, 535 
Direct Form I realization, 161-63 
Direct Form Jt realization, 161-63 
Direct-form block diagrams, 712, 713, 
787-89 

Diricfilet, P,L„ 180 

Dirichlet conditions, 197-200, 290, 316 
Discontinuities, 19S-20Q 
Discrete Fourier transform fDFT) for 
finite-duration signals, 417-18 


Discrete-time Fourier series pair, 213 
Discrete-time LT1 filters, 234-36 
Discrete-time modulation, 619-23 
Discrete-time nonrecursive filters, 
476-82 

Discrete-time signals, 211 
energy and power of, 5-7 
examples and mathematical 
representation of, 1-5 
sampling of, 545-55 

decimation and interpolation. 
549-55 

impulse train, 545-49 
Discrete-time systems, 461-72 
first-order, 461-65 
second -order, 465-72 
Discrete-time to continuous-time 
conversion, 535 
Dispersion, 433 
Distortion 

magnitude and phase, 428 
quadrature, 636 
Distribution theory, 36, 136 
Distributive property of LT1 systems, 
104-6 

Dominant time constant, 500-501 
Double-sideband modulation (DSB), 598 
Downsampling, 551 
Duality 

continuous-time Fourier transform, 
295, 309-11, 322 

discrete-time Fourier transform, 390-96 
between discrete-lime Fourier 

transform and continuous-time 
Fourier series, 395-96 

Echo, 737 

Eigenfunctions, 183-84, 272 
Eigenvalue, 183, 272 
Elliptic filters, 446-47 
Encirclement property, 847-50 
Energy-density spectrum, 312, 349, 381 
Energy of signals, 5-7 
Envelope detector, 591, 592 
Envelope function, 285 
Equalization, 649 
channel, 609-10 
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Equalizer, zero-force, 649 
Equalizer circuits, 232, 233 
Euler, L., 178 
Euler’s relation, 71 
Even signals, 13-14 

continuous-time Fourier series, 206 
discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
Exponentials. See Complex 
exponential (s) 

Exponential signals, 14-30 

continuous-time complex. 15-21 
discrete-time complex, 21-30 
real, 22, 23 

Extension problems, 137 

Fast Fourier transform (EFT), 182,418 
feedback. See also Linear feedback 
systems 

applications of, 820-32 

angular position of telescope, 
816-18 

audio, 830-32, 855 
compensation for nonideal 
elements, 821-22 
inverse system design, 820-21 
inverted pendulum. 818-19 
population dynamics, 824-26 
sampled-data systems, 826-28 
stabilization of unstable systems, 
823-26 

tracking systems, 828-30 
closed-loop poles, 836-38 
deadbeat, 907 

degenerative (negative), 822, 831—32 
destabilization caused by, 830-32 
positive (regenerative), 831-32 
proportional, 823 
proportionaJ-plus-derivative, 824 
Type f T 906 

Feedback interconnection, 43 
Feedback padi, system function of, 820 
Filter(s), 231-50 

Butterwortb, 446-47, 505, 703-6 
continuous- time, described by 
differential equations, 239-44 
RC bighpass filter, 241-44 
RC lowpass filter, 239-41 


continuous-time differentiating. 
232-34, 235, 541 

discrete-time, described by difference, 
equations, 244-49 
first-order recursive, 244-45 
nonrecursive, 245-49 
elliptic, 446-47 

finite impulse response (FIR), 122 
discrete-time, 476-82 
linear-phase, causal, symmetric, 
579-80 

frequency-selective, 231, 236-39, 

318, 423 

bandpass, 237-38, 326 
highpass, 237-38, 241-44, 

374-75, 387 
ideal, 237-39, 439-44 
lowpass, 237, 318, 321-22, 374-75, 
384, 440, 442, 443 
time-domain properties of ideal, 
439-44 

with variable center frequency, 
325-27 

frequency-shaping, 231, 232—36 
differentiating filters, 232-34, 235 
discrete-time LTI filters, 234-36 
infinite impulse response (IIR), 

123, 476 

matched, 170-72, 275 
moving-average, 476-82 
notiideal, 444-47 
Filtering, defined. 231 
Final-value theorem, 690-91 
Finite-duration signals, discrete Fourier 
transform for, 417-18 
Finite impulse response (FIR) filters, 122 
discrete-time, 245-49, 476-82 
linear-phase, causal, symmetric. 
579-80 

Finite sum formula, 73 
First difference. 111. See also 
Differencing property 
First harmonic components, 187 
First-order continuous-time systems, 
448-51 

First-order discrete-time systems, 

461-65 
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First-order recursive discrete-time fil ters, 
244-45 

Forced response, 118 
Forward path, system function of, 820 
Fourier, Jean Baptiste Joseph, 179-81 
Fourier series, 177-283- See also 
Filters) 

continuous-time, 186-21 1 
analysis equation of, 191 
conjugation and conjugate 
symmetry of, 204—5 
convergence of, 195-201 
determination of, 190—95 
Dirichlet conditions, 197-200 
duality between discrete-time 
Fourier transform and, 395-96 
examples, 205-11 
Gibbs phenomenon, 200-201, 219 
linear combinations of harmonically 
related complex exponentials, 
186-90 

linearity property of, 202 
multiplication property of, 204 
ParsevaFs relation for, 205, 206 
square wave, 193-95, 200, 201, 
209, 218-19 

synthesis equation of, 191 
lable of properties, 206 
lime reversal, property of, 203 
lime scaling property of, 204 
lime shifting property of, 202-3 
discrete-time, 211-26 
analysis equation of, 213 
convergence of, 219-21 
determination of, 212-21 
first-difference property of, 

222-23 

linear combinations of harmonically 
related complex exponentials, 
211-12 

multiplication property of, 222 
ParsevaTs relation for, 223 
square wave, 219-20, 224 
synthesis equation of, 213 
table of properties, 221 
historical perspective, 178-82 
LTI systems and, 226-31 


Fourier series coefficients 
continuous-time, 191, 286 
convolution property of, 222 
discrete-time, 212, 213 
real and imaginary pans of, 216, 217 
Fourier series pair, discrete-time, 213 
Fourier transform, 180 
fast (FFT), 182, 418 
geometric evaluation from pole-zero 
plot, 674-82, 763-67 
all-pass systems, 681-82 
first-order systems, 676-77, 
763-65 

second-order systems, 677-81', 
765-67 

inverse, 284, 288 

magnitude-phase representation of, 
423-27 

Fourier transform, continuous-lime, 
284—357. See also Laplace 
transform 

analysis equations, 300 
for aperiodic signal, 285-89 
convergence of, 289-90 
Dirichlet conditions, 290, 316 
even signals, 304 
examples of, 290-96 
Gibbs phenomenon, 294 
imaginary part of, 304 
impulse train, 299-300 
inverse, 284, 288 
odd signals, 304 
periodic signals, 296-300 
properties of, 300-330 
conjugation and conjugate 
symmetry, 303—6 
convolution, 314-22 
differentiation and integration, 
306-8 

duality, 295, 309-11, 322 
linearity, 301 ^ 

multiplication, 322-27 
Parse vaFs relation, 312-14 
tables of, 328-30 
time and frequency scaling, 308-9 
time shifting, 301-3 
real part of, 304 
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rectangular pulse signal, 293-94 
sine functions, 295 
symmetric periodic square wave, 
297-98 

synthesis equation for, 28 8, 300, 314 
two-dimensional, 356-57 
of unit impulse, 292 
Fourier transform, discrete-time, 
358-422 

analysis equation, 361, 390 
convergence issues associated with, 
366-67 

development of, 359-62 
examples of, 362-66 
finite-duration signals, 417-18 
impulse train, 371-72, 376 
periodic signals, 367-72 
properties of, 372-90 

conjugation and conjugation 
symmetry, 375 
convolution, 382-88 
differencing and accumulation, 
375-76 

differentiation in frequency, 380 
duality, 390-96 
linearity, 373 
muttipli cation, 388-90 
Parse val's relation, 380-82 
periodicity, 373 
table of, 390, 391 
time expansion, 377-80 
time reversal, 376-77 
time shitting and frequency 
shifting, 373-75 
rectangular pulse, 365-66 
synthesis equation, 361, 390 
unit impulse, 367 
s- transform and, 743 
Fourier transform pairs, 288 
continuous-time, 329 
discrete-time, 361, 392 
Frequency (ies) 
carrier, 584 
cutoff, 237 

differentiation in, 380 
fundamental, 17-18 
instantaneous, 613 


Nyquist, 519 
pass band, 237 
sampling, 516 
stopband, 237 

Frequency-division multiplexing (FDM), 
594-97 

Frequency-domain characterization. See 
Time-domain and frequency- 
domain characterization 
Frequency response, 227-28 
continuous-time delay, 543 
continuous-time ideal band-limited 
differentiator, 541 
discrete-time delay, 543 
discrete-time filter, 542 
first-order system, 677 
highpass filter, 374-75 
lowpass filter, 374—75 
discrete-time ideal, 384 
ideal, 318 

LTI systems, 427-39 
LTI systems analysis, and, 316 
open -loop, 821 
raised cosine, 629 
rational. Bode plots for, 456-60 
second-order systems, 677-78, 680 
Frequency scaling of continuous -time 
Fourier transform, 308-9 
Frequency-selective filter. 231, 236-39, 
318, 423 

bandpass, 237-38, 326 
highpass, 237-38, 241-44, 

374-75, 387 
ideal, 237-39 

time-domain properties of, 

439-44 
lowpass, 237 

variable center frequency, 325-27 
Frequency -shaping filters, 231, 

232-36 

differentiating filters, 232-34, 235 
discrete-lime LTI filters, 234 -36 
Frequency shifting property 

continuous-time Fourier senes, 206 
continuous-time Fourier transform, 
311, 328 

discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
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discrete-time Fourier transform, 
373-75 

Frequency shift keying (FSKJ, 646 
Fundamental components, 187 
Fundamental frequency, 17—18 
Fundamental period, 12 

continuous-time periodic signal, 186 
discrete-time periodic signal, 211 

Gain, 428 

linear feedback systems, 835, 858-66 
tracking system, 829—30 
General complex exponentials, 20-21, 
24-25 

Generalized functions, 36, 136 
Gibbs phenomenon, 200-201, 219, 294 
Group delay, 430-36 

Half-sample delay, 543-45 
Hanning window, 422 
Harmonically related complex 
exponentials, 19 
Harmonic analyzer, 200 
Harmonic components, 187 
Heat propagation and diffusion, 180 
Higher order holds, 526-27 
Highpass filter, 237-38 

frequency response of, 374-75 
ideal bandstop characteristic, 387 
/tC, 241-44 
Hi ghpas s-to-lo wpas s 

transformations, 498 
Hilbert transform, 35 1 
Hold(s) 

higher order, 526-27 
zero-order, 520-22, 523-26 
Homogeneity (scaling) property, 53 

Ideal frequency-selective filter, 237-39 
time-domain properties of, 439-44 
Idealization, 67 
Identity system, 44 
Image processing 

differentiating filters for, 232-34, 235 
phase representation and, 425-27 
Imaginary' part 

complex number, 71 


Fourier series coefficients, 216, 217 
Impulse response 

absolutely integrable, 114 
absolutely summable, 113 
associated with group delay, 435-36 
causal LTI system, 112 
continuous-time ideal lowpass 
filter, 442 

discrete-time ideal lowpass filter, 442 
first-order discrete-time system, 
461-62 

ideal lowpass filter, 321-22. 384 
second-order systems, 677-78 
discrete-time systems, 466- 68 
Impulse train 

continuous-time Fourier series of, 
208-10 

continuous-time Fourier transform of, 
299-300 

discrete-time Fourier transform of. 
371-72, 376 

Impulse-train sampling, 516-20, 545-49 
Incrementally linear systems, 56 
Independent variable, 3-4 
transformation of, 7—14 
Infinite impulse response (ITR) filters, 
123, 476 

Infinite sum formula, 73, 89 
Infinite Taylor series, 277 
Initial -value theorem 
Laplace transform, 690-91 
^-transform, 773-74 
Instantaneous frequency, 613 
Integral, convolution, 90-102 
evaluating, 97-102 
Integration, in time-domain, 690, 717 
Integration property 

continuous-time Fourier series, 206 
continuous-time Fourier transform, 
306-8 

Integrator, 126-27 
Interconnection 

convolution property and analysis of, 
386-87 

distributive property of convolution 
and, 105 
feedback, 43 
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LTI systems 

Laplace transform for, 707-8 
system functions for, 707-8 
^-transform for, 784 
parallel, 42-43 

Interference, intersymbol, 607-10 
Intermediate-frequency (IF) stage, 596 
Interpolation, 549-55 
band-limited, 523-24 
linear, 522-23, 526 
reconstruction using, 522-27 
Intersymbol interference (1S1), 607—10 
Inverse Fourier transform, 284, 288 
Inverse Laplace transform, 670-73 
Inverse LTI system, 734 
Inverse system dosign, 820-21 
Inverse systems, 45-46 
Inverse ^-transform, 757-63 
examples of, 79-92 
Inverted pendulum, 8 1 8-1 9 
Invertibility of LTI systems, 109-1 1 
Invertible systems, 45—46 

Lacroix, S.F, 180 
Lag. phase, 491-92 
Lag network, 890 
Lagrange, J.L., 178-79, 180 
Laguerre polynomials, 738 
Laplace, RS. de, 180 
Laplace transform, 654-740 
bilateral, 655, 714 
geometric evaluation of, 674-82 
all-pass systems, 681-82 
first-order systems, 676-77 
second-prder systems, 677-81 
inverse, 670-73 
LTI system analysis and 

characterization using, 693-706 
causality, 693-95, 697 
linearity constanLcoefficient 
differential equations, 698-700 
stability, 695-98 
poles of, 660 

pole-zero plot of, 660-62, 674 -S 2 
properties of, 682-92 
conjugation, 687 
convolution, 687—88 


differentiation in s domain, 688—90 
differentiation in time-domain, 688 
initial- and final-value theorems, 
690-91 

integration in time-domain, 690 
linearity, 683-84 
s-domain shifting, 685 
table of, 69 ) -92 
time scaling, 685-87 
time shifting, 684 
region of convergence for, 657— 58, 

662- 70 

left-sided signal, 666, 669 
rational transform, 669 
right-sided signal, 665-66, 669 
two-sided signal, 666- 68 
s-plane representation of, 660, 

663- 64 

as system (unction, 693, 701-13 
block diagram representations, 
708-13 

Butterworth filters, 703-6 
interconnections of LTI systems, 
707-8 

transform pairs, 692-93 
unilateral, 714-20 
examples of, 714—16 
properties of, 716-19 
solving differential equations using. 
719-20 
zeros of, 660 
Lead, phase, 491-92 
Lead network, 890 
Left-half plane, 666 
Left-sided signal, 666 
Linear, time-invariant (LTI) systems, 

41, 56, 74-176. See also Linear 
constant-coefficient difference 
equations; Linear constant- 
coefficient differential equations 
bandwidth of, 352-53 
causal, 46-48, 112-13. 116-27 
block diagram representations for, 
124-27, 708-13. 784-89 
described by linear constant- 
coefficient difference equations, 
116, 121-24, 396-99 
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described by linear constant- 
coefficient differential equations, 
116, 117-21 . 

real-part sufficiency property 
of, 417 

continuous-time, 90-102 
convolution-integral representation 
of, 94-102 

described by linear constant- 
coefficient differential equations, 
330-33 

representation in terms of impulses, 
90-94 

convolution property and, 319-21 
discrete-time, 75-90 

convolution -sum representation of, 
77-90 

representation in terms of impulses, 
75-77 

feedback. See Linear feedback 
systems 

filtering with, 231, 234-36 
Fourier series and, 226-31 
frequency response of, 316 

magnitude-phase representation of, 
427-39 

interconnection of 

Laplace transform for, 707-8 
^-transform for, 784 
inverse, 109-11, 734 
Laplace transform to analyze and 
characterize, 693-706 
causality, 693-95, 697 
linearity constant-coefficient 
differential equations, 

698—700 
stability, 695-98 

with and without memory, 108-9 
properties of, 103-8 
associative, 107-8 
commutative, 104 
distributive, 104-6 
response to complex exponentials, 
182-86, 226-31 
stability for, 113-15 
system functions for interconnections 
of, 707-8 


unit impulse response of cascade of 
two, 107 

unit step response of, 115-16 
windowing in design of, 420-21 
^-transform to analyze and 
characterize, 774-83 
causality, 776-77 
stability, 777-79 

Linear constant^coefficient difference 

equations, 116, 121-24, 396-99, 
779-81 

finite impulse response (FIR) 
system, 122 

infinite impulse response (1ER) 
system, 123 

natural responses as solutions to, 122 
noruecursive, 122 
recursive, 122, 123 
unilateral ^-transform to solve, 

795-96 

Linear constant-coefficient differential 
equations, U 6, 117-21, 330-33, 
698-700 

block diagram representation of, 
124-27 

initial rest condition, 119-20 
natural responses as solutions to, 

119, 121 

particular and homogeneous solutions 
to, 118-19 

unilateral Laplace transform to solve, 
719-20 

Linear feedback systems, 816-908. 

See also Feedback 
closed-loop, 818 
gain and phase margin, 835, 

858-66 

Nyquist stability criterion, 

846-58 

continuous-time, 850-55 
discrete-time, 856-58 
encirclement property, 847-50 
open -loop, 818 

properties and uses of, 819-20 
root-locus analysis of, 832-46 
angle criterion, 836-40 
end points, 836 
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equation for closed-loop poles, 
834-36 

properties of* 841—46 
sampled-data, 826-28 
Linear interpolation, 522-23, 526 
Linearity,' 53-56 
Linearity property 

continuous-time Fourier series, 

202, 206 

continuous-time Fourier 
transform, 301 

discrete- time Fourier series, 221 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 373 
Laplace transform, 683-84 
unilateral, 717 
^-transform, 767 
unilateral, 793 

Log magnitude-phase diagram, 861—62, 
864 -66 

Log-magnitude plots, 436-39 
Lossless coding, 46 
Lowpass filters, 237 

frequency respense of, 374-75 
ideal 

continuous-time, 440, 442, 443 
discrete-time, 384, 442, 443 
frequency response of, 318 
impalse responses of, 321-22, 
384,442 

step respense of, 443 
RC t 239-41 

Lowpass-to-highpass transformations, 
498 

LTL See Linear, time-invariant (LTI) 
systems 

Magnitude of complex number, 71 
Magnitude-phase representation 
Fourier transform, 423-27 
frequency response of LTI systems, 
427-39 

group delay, 430-36 
linear and nonlinear phase, 428-30 
log-magnitude and Bode plots, 
436-39 

Mass-spring-dashpet mechanical 
system, 824 


Matched filter, 170-72, 275 
Measuring devices, imperfect, 355-56 
Memory, LTI systems with and without, 
108-9 

Memoryless systems, 44 
Michelson, Albert, 200 
Modulating signal, 583 
Modulation. See also Sinusoidal 
amplitude modulation 
angle, 611-13 
defined, 582 
discrete-time, 619-23 
double-sideband (DSB), 598 
percent, 59i 
phase, 611-13 
pulse-amplitude, 604-10 
digital, 610 

intersymbol interference in, 607-10 
pulse-code, 610 

sinusoidal frequency, 583, 611—19 
narrowband, 613-15 
periodic square-wave modulating 
signal, 617-19 
wideband, 615-17 
Modulation index, 591, 614 
Modulation property, 323. See also 
Multiplication property 
Monge, G„ 180 

Moving-average filters, 245-47, 476-82 
Multiplexing 
defined, 583 

frequency-division (FDM) T 594-97 
quadrature, 646 
time-division (TDM), 604, 605 
Multiplication property 

continuous-time Fourier series, 

204, 206 

continuous-time Fourier transform, 
322-27 

discrete-time Fourier series, 22 L 222 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 
388-90 

Multiplicities, 155 

Narrowband frequency modulation, 
613-15 

Natural frequency, undamped, 452-53 
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Natural responses, 119, 121, 122 
Negative (degenerative) feedback, 822, 
831-32 

Networks, lag and lead, 890 
Nonanticipative system, 46—47 
Noncausal averaging system, 47 
Nonideal filters, time-domain 
and frequency-domain 
characterization of, 444-47 
Nonrecursive filters. See Finite impulse 
response (FIR) filters 
Nonrecursive linear constant -coefficient 
difference equations, 122 
Normalized functions, 273 
Nyquist frequency, 519 
Nyquist plots, 853-58 
Nyquist rate, 519, 556 
Nyquist stability criterion* 846-58 
continuous-time, 850-55 
discrete- time, 856-53 
encirclement property, 847-50 

Odd harmonic continuous-time periodic 
signal, 262 
Odd signals, 13-14 
continuous-time Fourier series, 

206 

discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
Open -loop system, 818 
Open-loop frequency response, 821 
Operational amplifiers, 821, 896-97 
Orthogonal functions, 273-75 
Orthogonal signals, 280-8 1 
Orthonoimal functions, 273-75 
Orthonormal signals, 280-81 
Oscilloscope, sampling, 534 
Overdamped system, 453 
Oversampling, 529 
Overshoot, 454 

Parallel-form block diagrams, 7 1 2, 7 1 3, 
787-89 

Parallel interconnection, 42-43 
Parity check, 610 
Parse vaTs relation 

continuous-time Fourier transform, 
312-14 


continuous-time Fourier series, 

205, 206 

discrete-time Fourier transform, 
380-82 

discrete-time Fourier series, 223 
Partial-fraction expansion, 909-20 
continuous-time signals and systems 
and, 910-16 

discrete-time signals and systems and, 
916-20 

Passband edge, 445 
Pass bam) frequency, 237 
Passband ripple, 445 
Pendulum, inverted, 818-19 
Percent modulation, 591 
Period, sampling, 516 
Periodic complex exponentials, 

16-20, 186 

Periodic convolution, 222, 389-90 
continuous-time Fourier series, 206 
discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
Periodicity property of discrete-time 
Fourier transform, 373 
Periodic signals, 11-13. See also 

Fourier transform; Fourier series; 
Periodic complex exponentials; 
Sinusoidal signals 
continuous-time, 12 
discrete-time, 12 
power of, 3 J 2 
Periodic square wave 
continuous-lime, 193-95, 200-201, 
209, 218-19, 285-86, 297-98 
discrete-time, 219-20. 224 
Periodic train of impulses 

continuous-time Fourier series of, 
208-10 

continuous-time Fourier transform of, 
299-300 

discrete-time Fourier transform of, 
371-72, 376 

Periodic signal, odd-harmonic, 262 
Phase (angle) of complex number, 71 
Phase lag, 491 -92 
Phase lead, 491-92 

Phase margin in linear feedback sysiems, 
858-66 
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Phase modulation, 611-13 
Phase- .reversal, 532 
Phase shift, 42S, 636 
Plant, 828 

Polar form for complex number 71 
Poles 

dosed-loop, 834-36 
Laplace transform, 660 
Pole-zero plot(s) 

all-pass systems, 682 
first-order systems, 676-77, 763—65 
Laplace transforms, 660-62, 674-82 
second-order systems, 678—80, 

765-67 

^-transform, 763-67 
Polynomials, Laguerre, 738 
Population dynamics, feedback model of, 
824-26 

Positive (regenerative) feedback, 

831-32 

Power of signals, 5-7, 312 
Power-series expansion method, 761-63 
Principal-phase function, 433, 434 
Proportional feedback system, 823-24 
Proportional (P) control, 905 
Proportional -plus*derivative 
feedback, 824 

Proportional-plus-integral (PI) 
control, 905 

Proportional -plus-integral *pl us- 

differenital (PID) control, 905 
Pulse-amplitude modulation, 604-10 
digital, 610 

intersymbol interference in, 607-10 
Pulse-code modulation, 6(0 
Pulse-train carrier, 601-4, 605 

Quadrature distortion, 636 
Quadrature multiplexing, 646 
Quality of circuit, 456 

Raised cosine frequency response, 629 
Rational frequency responses. Bode plots 
for, 456-60 

RC highpass filter, 241—44 

RC Jowpass filter, 239-41 

Real exponential signals, 15, 22, 23 


Real part 

complex number, 71 
Fourier series coefficients, 216, 217 
Real-part sufficiency, 350, 417 
Rectangular (Cartesian) form for 
complex number, 7 1 
Rectangular pulse 

continuous-time, 293-94 
discrete-time, 365-66 
Rectangular window,-420 
Recursive (infinite impulse response) 
filters, 123,476 

Recursive linear constant-coefficien* 
difference equations, 122, 123 
Regenerative (positive) feedback, 

831-32 

Region of convergence 

Laplace transform, 657-58, 662-70 
left-sided signal, 666, 669 
rational transform, 669 
right-sided signal, 665-66, 669 
two-sided signal, 666— 68 
^-transform, 743-44, 748-57 
bounded by poles or infinity, 756 
centered about origin, 748-49 
finite-duration sequence, 749-50 
left-sided sequence, 751, 752 
right- sided sequence, 750-51, 752 
two-sided sequence, 751-53 
Right-half plane, 666 
Right-sided signal, 665-66 
Ringings 443, 454 
Rise lime, 352-53, 444 
Root-locus analysis, 832-46 
angle criterion, 836-40 
end points, 836 

equation for closed-loop poles, 834-36 
properties of, &41-46 
Running sum of discrete-time Fourier 
series, 221 

Sampled-data feedback systems, 

826-28 

Sampling, 29, 39, 514-81 
aliasing, 527-34 
bandpass signal. 564-65 
continuous-time signals, 4 
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discrete-time processing of 
continuous-time signals, 

534-45 

digita] differentiator, 541-43 
half-sample delay, 543—45 
discrete-time signals, 545—55 
decimation and interpolation, 

549-55 

impulse train, 545-49 
impulse-train, 516-20* 545-49 
reconstruction using interpolation, 

522-77 

with zero-order hold, 520-22* 523-26 
Sampling frequency, 516 
Sampling function* 516 
Sampling oscilloscope, 534 
Sampling period, 516 
Sampling property of continuous-time 
impulse* 35 

Sampling theorem* 514-15, 518 
Scaling (homogeneity) property, 53 
Scaling in z domain, 768-69* 793 
Scrambler, speech, 633-34 
Second harmonic components, 187 
Second-order continuous-time systems* 
451-56 

Second-order discrete-time systems, 
465-72 

Series (cascade) interconnection* 42 
Shifting property 
s-domain, 717 

unilateral z transform, 794-95 
Sifting property 

continuous4ime impulse, 90-92 
discrete-time unit impulse, 77 
Signals}, 1-38. See also Periodic signals 
continuous-time and discrete-time, 

1-7 

energy and power of, 5-7 
examples and mathematical 
representation of* 1-5 
sampling of, 4, 545-55 
exponential and sinusoidal, 

14-30, 186 

continuous-time complex* 15-21 
discrete-time complex, 21-30 
real, 22, 23 


transformation of independent 
variable* 7-14 
examples of* 8-11 

unit impulse and unit step functions* 

30-38 

continuous-time, 32-38 
discrete' time* 30-32 
Sine functions, 295 
Single-sideband sinusoidal amplitude 
modulation, 597-601 
Singularity functions, 36* 67, 127-36. 

See also Unit impulse 
Sinusoidal amplitude modulation* 
583-87 

complex exponential earner, 

583-85 

demodulation for, 587-94 
asynchronous* 590-94 
synchronous* 587-90 
discrete-time* 619-23 
frequency-division multiplexing 
(FDM) using, 594-97 
single-sideband, 597-601 
with sinusoidal carrier* 585—87 
Sinusoidal frequency modulation, 583* 
611-19 

narrowband* 613-15 
periodic square-wave modulating 
signal, 617-19 
wideband, 615-17 
Sinusoidal signals, 14-30, 186 
continuous-time complex* 15-21 
discrete-time, 24 
discrete-time complex* 21-30 
real* 22, 23 
Sinusoids* damped, 21 
Sliding, 85 

Spectral coefficient. See Fourier series 
coefficients 

Spectrum* 288, 361. See also Fourier 
transform 

energy-density, 312, 349* 381 
Speech scrambler* 633-34 
Square wave* periodic 
continuous-time. 193-95, 200-201, 
209, 218-19, 285-86* 297-98 
discrete-time, 219-20, 224 
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Stability, 48-50 
feedback systems* 858-66 
LTI systems, 113-15, 695-98, 

777-79 

Stabilization with feedback, S23-26 
Step-invariant transformation, 828, 908 
Step response* 115—16 

automotive suspension system* 476 
continuous-time ideal lowpass 
filter, 443 

discrete-time ideal lowpass filter, 443 
first-order discrete-time system* 
461,463 

second-order discrete-time systems, 
466* ,468 

Stopband edge, 445 
Stopband frequency, 237 
Stopband ripple* 445 
Stroboscopic effect, 533-34 
Sufficiency* real-part, 350, 417 
Summer, 44 

Suporposition integral. See Convolution 
integral 

Superposition property, 53 
Superposition sum. See Convolution sum 
Suspension system, analysis of, 473-76 
Symmetry, conjugate, 204-5* 206* 221, 
303-6, 375 
Synthesis equation 
continuous-time Fourier series* 191 
continuous-time Fourier transform, 
288* 300, 314 

discrete-time Fourier series* 213 
discrete-time Fourier transform* 

361* 390 

System function(s)* 227 
closed-loop, 820 
feedback path, 820 
forward path, 820 
interconnections of LTI systems* 

707- 8 

Laplace transform as* 693* 701-13 
block diagram representations, 

708- 13 

Butterworth filters* 703-6 
interconnections of LTI systems* 
707-8 


^-transform as, 781-89 

block diagram representations. 
784-89 

interconnection of LTI systems* 784 
Systems, 38-56 

continuous-time and discrete-time* 
38-43 

examples of, 39-41 
first-order, 448-5 L 461-65 
interconnections of, 41-43 
second-order, 451-56, 465-72 
properties of, 44-56 
causality, 46-48 
invertible and inverse, 45-46 
linearity, 53-56 

memory and memory less, 44-45 
stability, 48-50 
time-invariance* 50-53 

Taylor series, infinite, 277 
Telescopo* angular position of* 816-18 
Time* 3-4 

Time advance property of unilateral 
ir-transform, 793 
Time constants* 448 
dominant, 500-501 
Time delay property of unilateral 
z- transform* 793 

Time-division multiplexing (TDM)* 

604, 605 

Time-domain and frequency-domain 
characterization, 423-5 1 3 
continuous-time systems, 448-60 
Bode plots for rational frequency 
responses and* 456-60 
first-order* 448-51 
second-order* 451-56 
discrete-time systems, 461-72 
first-order* 461—65 
second-order* 465-72 
examples of, 472-82 

automobile suspension system, 
473-76 

discrete-time nonrecursive filler, 
476-82 

magnitude-phase representation 
Fourier transform, 423-27 
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frequency response of LTI systems, 
427-39 

nonideal filters, 444-47 
Time expansion property 

discrete-ti me Fourier series 22 1 
discrete-lime Foun * 0 ™ 

377-BO 

^-transform, 769-70 
unilateral, 793 
Time invariance, 50-53, 77 
Time reversal property, 8 

continuous-time Fourier series, 

203, 206 

continuous- lime Fourier 
transform, 309 

discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 

376- 77 

Laplace transform, 687 
^-transform, 769 
Time scaling property, 8, 9, 10 
continuous-time Fourier series, 

204, 206 

continuous-time Fourier transform, 
308-9 

discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 

377- 80 

Laplace transform, 685-87 
unilateral, 717 
^-transform, 769-70 
unilateral, 793 

Time shifting properly, 8-9, 10 
continuous-time Fourier series, 

202-3, 206 

continuous-time Fourier transform, 
301-3 

discrete-time Fourier series, 221 
discrete-time Fourier transform, 
373-75 

Laplace transform, 6S4 
^-transform, 767-68 
Time window, 420 
Tracking systems, 828-30 
Transfer function. See System 
function^) 


Transformation 
bilinear, 814—15 
highpass-to-lowpass, 498 
of independent variable, 7-14 
lowpass-tn-highpass, 498 
step-invariant, 828, 908 
Transition band, 445 
Transmodulation (transmultiplexing), 
discrete-time, 623, 624 
Triangular (Bartlett) window, 421 
Trigonometric series, 173-79 
Two-sided signal, 666-68 
Type / feedback system, 906 

Undamped natural frequency, 452-53 
Undamped system, 454 
Underdamped systems, 467 
Undersampling, 527-34 
Unilateral Laplace transform, 714-20 
examples of, 714-16 
properties of, 716-19 
solving differential equations using, 
719-20 

Unilateral ^-transform, 742, 789-96 
examples of, 79-92 
properties of, 792-95 
solving difference equations using, 
795-96 
Unit circle, 743 
Unit delay, 125 
Unit doublets, 132-36, 172 
Unit impulse, 30-38 

cascade of two LTI systems and, 107 
continuous-time, 32-38, 127-36, 292 
defining through convolution, 
131-32 

as idealized short pulse, 128-31 
sifting property of, 9i>-92 
discrete-time, 30-32, 367 
sifting property of, 77 
representation of continuous-time LTI 
systems in terms of. 90-94 
representation of discrete-time LTI 
systems in terms of, 75-77 
Unit impulse response, discrete* 6 me, 

77—90, See aha Impulse response 
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Unit ramp function, 135 
Unit step functions, 30-38 
continuous-time, 32-38 
discrete-time, 30-32 
Unit step response of LTI systems, 
115-16 

Unstable systems, feedback to stabilize, 
823-26 

Unwrapped phase, 433, 434 
Upsampling, 552, 553 

Variable, independent, 3-4 
transformation of, 7-1+ 

Walsh functions, 170, 276 

Wave, square, See Periodic square wave 

Wavelengths, 181 

Weighted average, 245 

Wideband frequency modulation, 

615-17 

Windowing, 420-2 2 

Zero-force equalizer, 649 
Zero-jnput response, 55-56, 720 
Zero-order hold, 520-22, 523-26 
Zeros of Laplace transform, 660 
Zero-state response, 720 
^-transform, 741-815 
bilateral, 742, 789 
defined, 742 

discrete-time Fourier transform 
and, 743 

geometric evaluation of, 763- 67 
first-order systems, 763-65 
second-order systems, 765—67 
inverse, 757— 63 
examples of T 79-92 


LTT systems analysis and 

characterization using, 774-83 
causality, 776-77 
linear constant-coefficient 
difference equations, 779-&1 
stability, 777-79 
pole-zero plot, 763-67 
properties of, 767-74 
conjugation, 770 
convolution, 770-72 
differentiation in ^-domain, 772 
initial-value theorem, 773-74 
linearity, 767 

scaling in i-domam, 768-69 
table of, 775 
time expansion, 769-70 
time reversal, 769 
time shifting, 767-68 
region of convergence for, 743-44, 
748-57 

bounded by poles or infinity, 756 
centered about origin, 748—49 
finite-duration sequence, 749-50 
left-sided sequence, 751, 752 
right-sided sequence, 750-51 , 752 
two-sided sequence, 751—53 
system functions, 781-89 

block diagram representations, 
784-89 

for interconnection of LTI 
systems* 784 
unilateral, 742, 789-96 
examples of, 79-92 
properties of, 792-95 
solving difference equations using, 
795-96 

z-iransform pairs, 774, 776 
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Unit ramp function, 135 
Unit step functions, 30-38 
continuous-time, 32-38 
discrete-time, 30-32 
Unit step response of LTI systems, 
115-16 

Unstable systems, feedback to stabilize, 
823-26 

Unwrapped phase, 433, 434 
Upsampling, 552, 553 

Variable, independent, 3-4 
transformation of, 7-1+ 

Walsh functions, 170, 276 

Wave, square, See Periodic square wave 

Wavelengths, 181 

Weighted average, 245 

Wideband frequency modulation, 

615-17 

Windowing, 420-2 2 

Zero-force equalizer, 649 
Zero-jnput response, 55-56, 720 
Zero-order hold, 520-22, 523-26 
Zeros of Laplace transform, 660 
Zero-state response, 720 
^-transform, 741-815 
bilateral, 742, 789 
defined, 742 

discrete-time Fourier transform 
and, 743 

geometric evaluation of, 763- 67 
first-order systems, 763-65 
second-order systems, 765—67 
inverse, 757— 63 
examples of T 79-92 


LTT systems analysis and 

characterization using, 774-83 
causality, 776-77 
linear constant-coefficient 
difference equations, 779-&1 
stability, 777-79 
pole-zero plot, 763-67 
properties of, 767-74 
conjugation, 770 
convolution, 770-72 
differentiation in ^-domain, 772 
initial-value theorem, 773-74 
linearity, 767 

scaling in i-domam, 768-69 
table of, 775 
time expansion, 769-70 
time reversal, 769 
time shifting, 767-68 
region of convergence for, 743-44, 
748-57 

bounded by poles or infinity, 756 
centered about origin, 748—49 
finite-duration sequence, 749-50 
left-sided sequence, 751, 752 
right-sided sequence, 750-51 , 752 
two-sided sequence, 751—53 
system functions, 781-89 

block diagram representations, 
784-89 

for interconnection of LTI 
systems* 784 
unilateral, 742, 789-96 
examples of, 79-92 
properties of, 792-95 
solving difference equations using, 
795-96 

z-iransform pairs, 774, 776 
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Unit ramp function, 135 
Unit step functions, 30-38 
continuous-time, 32-38 
discrete-time, 30-32 
Unit step response of LTI systems, 
115-16 

Unstable systems, feedback to stabilize, 
823-26 

Unwrapped phase, 433, 434 
Upsampling, 552, 553 

Variable, independent, 3-4 
transformation of, 7-1+ 

Walsh functions, 170, 276 

Wave, square, See Periodic square wave 

Wavelengths, 181 

Weighted average, 245 

Wideband frequency modulation, 

615-17 

Windowing, 420-2 2 

Zero-force equalizer, 649 
Zero-jnput response, 55-56, 720 
Zero-order hold, 520-22, 523-26 
Zeros of Laplace transform, 660 
Zero-state response, 720 
^-transform, 741-815 
bilateral, 742, 789 
defined, 742 

discrete-time Fourier transform 
and, 743 

geometric evaluation of, 763- 67 
first-order systems, 763-65 
second-order systems, 765—67 
inverse, 757— 63 
examples of T 79-92 


LTT systems analysis and 

characterization using, 774-83 
causality, 776-77 
linear constant-coefficient 
difference equations, 779-&1 
stability, 777-79 
pole-zero plot, 763-67 
properties of, 767-74 
conjugation, 770 
convolution, 770-72 
differentiation in ^-domain, 772 
initial-value theorem, 773-74 
linearity, 767 

scaling in i-domam, 768-69 
table of, 775 
time expansion, 769-70 
time reversal, 769 
time shifting, 767-68 
region of convergence for, 743-44, 
748-57 

bounded by poles or infinity, 756 
centered about origin, 748—49 
finite-duration sequence, 749-50 
left-sided sequence, 751, 752 
right-sided sequence, 750-51 , 752 
two-sided sequence, 751—53 
system functions, 781-89 

block diagram representations, 
784-89 

for interconnection of LTI 
systems* 784 
unilateral, 742, 789-96 
examples of, 79-92 
properties of, 792-95 
solving difference equations using, 
795-96 

z-iransform pairs, 774, 776 



